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Art.  I. — BcPLY  to  Professor  Poitd's  Article  or  Vol* 

VNTART  Associations. 

By  Rev.  Natbanibl  Hewitt,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  three  years  at  the 
head  of  a  Voluntary  Society,  first  led  me  to  spspect  the 
soundness  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The  course  of  events 
of  the  subsequent  seven  years,  together  with  careful  and 
thorough  investigation,  have  confirmed  all  of  my  former 
apprehensions,  and  brought  me  to  the  full  belief  that,  in  sec- 
ular as  well  as  in  sacred  concerns,  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
cbief.  It  assumes  the  independence  of  man,  and  invests  him 
with  self-sovereignty.  Traced  to  its  source,  it  originates  in 
Pelamanism  in  religion,  and  the  worst  forms  of  Jacobinismr 
in  politics.  It  promises  union,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  dis- 
cord. It  pretends  to  love  and  good-will ;  but,  as  it  is  the 
offspring  of  pride,  it  generates  ambition,  and  ends  in  despo- 
tism, whenever  it  has  had  amongst  ourselves  full  sco{)e9 
and  time  sufficient  to  develope  itself  fully,  we  can  trace  its 
progress  by  the  wreck  of  laws  and  usages,  and  principles 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the 
authority  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  respecting 
Voluntary  Societies,"  which  appeared  in  this  work  in  the  No. 

Vol.  V.  I 
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for  March  last,  submitted  his  papers  to  my  inspection,  before 
they  went  to  press,  I  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  feel 
the  power  of  his  i-easonings,  and  to  justify  its  main  posi- 
tions; and  to  advise  its  publication.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  course,  that  I  should  bear  with  him  the  burden, 
which  his  opinions  and  the  avowal  of  them,  imposes  on  his 
shoulders.  Of  these,  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Pond  in  the 
last  number  of  this  work,  are  the  most  onerous  which  have 
as  yet  been  laid  upon  him ;  and  these  are  "  grievous  to  be 
borne,"  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  weight,  as  in 
consideration  of  the  person  from  whom  they  proceeded,  and 
some  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  piece,  afibrd  ample  evidence,  that 
the  "  voluntary  principle,"  whatever  else  it  may  do  towards 
human  perfectability,  does  not  dispose  and  enable  its  warm- 
est admirers  and  abettors  to  '*  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  them  in  meekness  and  fear ;"  and  that,  however  tol- 
erant it  renders  its  disciples  to  all  denominations  of  men,  it 
will  not  patiently  endure  dissent  from  its  own  supremacy 
and  infallibility. 

Dr.  Pond's  article  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  our  author's ; 
but  it  is  so  only  in  part  The  voluntary  principle,  and  not 
this  or  that  voluntary  society,  is  the  subject  treated  by  our 
author,  and  Dr.  Pond  undertakes  to  answer  him  and  explode 
his  doctrines,  by  a  defence  of  a  select  few  religious  voluntary 
societies,  and  that  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  the  princi- 

J)les  of  their  construction,  as  on  that  of  the  benefits  resulting 
rom  their  practical  operation.  The  voluntaryprinciple  works 
well,  in  these  societies,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  and  safe 
principle,  is  about  the  amount  of  Dr.  Pond's  reply.  If  one 
were  to  defend  universal  suffrage,  by  showing  tnat  the  right 
of  voting  worked  well  in  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers 
of  New-England,  he  would  pretty  closely  imitate  Dr.  Pond's 
proceeding  in  the  present  case.     I  do  not  say  that  he  has 

Erecisely  and  exclusively  followed  this  method,  but  that  he 
as  done  so  mainly.  As,  however,  Dr.  Pond  has  chosen  his 
own  ground,  whereon  to  contend  for  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, I  am  prepared  to  follow  him ;  although  our  author  him- 
self is  under  no  obligation  to  do  it.  He  discussed  a  general 
principle,  and  showed  that  as  a  principle  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  as  developed  in  various  societies,  it  is  unsound 
and  dangerous.      If  Dr.  Pond  had  met  him  fairly,  he 
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should  have  espoused  the  opposite  side  "  for  better  or  for 


worse." 


The  ffreat  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  subject  relates  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which  Dr. 
Pond  has  in  various  ways  impugned,  is — that  ecclesiastical 
works  ought  to  be  performed  in  an  eccksiastical  way. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  so  obvious,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  its  universal  observance  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  church  so  indisputable,  that  Dr.  Pond  is 
constrained  to  admit  it,  although  in  doing  so  he  gives  up  the 
main  position  which  he  labours  to  support*  Thus,  on  pp. 
899,  400,  he  says : 

^  The  grand  objection  to  the  right  of  forming  voluntary 
societies  for  religious  purposes,  is  grounded  on  a  false  as- 
sumption. It  takes  for  granted  that  the  societies  are  sepa' 
rate  from  the  church,  and  independent  of  it;  whereas  their 
connexion  with  it  is  most  intimate^  and  their  dependence  en- 
tire. They  cannot  move,  but  as  the  church  moves  them ; 
nor  farther  or  faster  than  she  moves  them.  Their  acts  are 
virtually  the  acts  of  the  Church.  They  are  the  organization, 
the  instrument,  through  which,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
the  Church  chooses  to  act  in  accomplishing  the  work  which 
has  been  given  her  to  do.  No  consistent  advocate  of  vol- 
untary societies  insists  upon  the  right  to  set  up  institutions 
out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of  it^  with  which  to  ac- 
complish the  Church's  work." 

If  these  declarations  of  Dr.  Pond,  and  many  others  of 
similar  import  which  will  readily  occur  to  our  attentive  read- 
ers, are  to  be  taken  in  their  plam  and  obvious  meaning,  it  is 
most  evident  that  we  have  no  controversy  with  him  as  to  the 
great  principle  which  it  was  the  aim  of  our  former  article 
to  state  and  defend,  and  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  any 
with  us. 

Before  passing  to  the  question  of  fact  in  this  case,  we 
will  for  a  moment  inquire  of  Dr.  Pond,  why  those  societies 
which,  as  he  affirms,  are  connected  most  intimately  with  the 
Church,  and  dependent  on  it  entirely,  should  not  in  a  formal 
manner  be  subject  to  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
Church  1  If  they  are  virtually  in  the  Church,  and  dependent 
on  it,  as  he  insists  they  are,  why  should  they  not  he  formally 
sol  If  a  woman  is  virtually  the  wife  of  a  man,  ** most 
intimately  connected  with  him,  dependant  on  him,  and  subject 
to  him,"  is  it  not  **  orderly  and  best"  that  she  should  be 
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fyrmaUy  so ;  be  lawfully  married  and  be  csdled  a  wife,  and 
take  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  behave  as  other  married 
women  dof 

We  proceed  to  the  question  of  fact.  Dr.  Pond  asserts 
that  these  societies  are  in  and  under  the  Church,  because 
they  were  instituted  and  sustained,  and  managed  chiefly  by 
church  members.  ^  The  Church  is  identical  with  its 
embodied  members. — Hence  may  not  the  Church  be  said  to 
do  whatever,  of  a  public  relidous  nature,  its  members  do  7 
And  may  it  not  justly  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  it 
favours,  or  so  much  as  tolerates  in  its  members?"  p.  398. 
How  is  this  ?  The  Church  identical  with  its  members,  and 
yet  separate  from  its  members  so  as  to  have  authority  o^yer 
its  members,  and  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its 
members  I  How  can  this  be  ?  Just  above  the  passage 
under  consideration,  Dr.  Pond  says — *'  From  the  manner  in 
which  some  persons  speak  of  the  Church,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  substance^  an  essence  of  itself,  of  which  its 
members  were  but  the  accidents,  and  which  might  very  well 
exist,  if  not  flourish,  without  members.  But  this  is  all  an 
illusion  of  words.**  Verily,  Dr.  Pond  is  in  the  same 
predicament  with  these  victims  of  an  "  illusion  of  words." 
For,  if  the  Church  be  not  something  distinct  from  its  mem- 
bers, how  can  it  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, except  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  members  are 
members  of  themselves,  and  thus  responsible  to  themselves  f 
*•  The  Church  identical  with  its  members  I"  Yet  Dr.  Pond, 
after  mentioninfi;  that  the  voluntary  associations  formed  for 
the  extension  ofthe  Redeemer's  kingdom,  are  composed  to 
a  great  extent  of  church  members,  adds,  '*  had  the  Church 
merely  looked  on  and  tolerated  her  members  in  the  forming 
and  the  sustaining  of  these  societies,  she  would  have  become 
connected  with  them  and  responsible  for  them.  But  to  her 
honour  be  it  said,  she  has  encouraged  and  patronized  the 
societies,  &c."  But  who  is  this  that  has  thus  approved  of 
church  members  forming  and  sustaining  these  societies,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  says,  "  has  made  them  her  own  7"  What 
substance  or  essence  is  it  ?  Who  or  where  is  this  benig- 
nant mother  of  good  works,  whom  he  calls  the  Church  ? 
**  From  the  manner  in  which  some  persons  speak  of  the 
Church,  it  micht  be  supposed  to  be  a  substance,  an  essence 
of  itself,  of  ^ich  its  members  were  but  the  accidents,  and 
which  might  very  well  exist,  if  not  flourish,  without  mem- 
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bers.  But  this  is  all  an  illusion  of  words.^  We  could  not 
dispose  of  Dr.  Pond's  argument  more  effectually  than  he  has 
done  it  for  himself. 

Our  reviewer  further  contends  that  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion, are  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  controul, 
because,  as  he  affirms  on  pp.  411,  412,  ^  The  directors  of 
our  benevolent  societies  are  responsible^  individually  and  du 
reedy t  to  the  respective  churches  of  which  they  are  members. 
They  are  responsible  for  their  official  acts.'*  These  are  Dr. 
Pond's  own  words,  and  he  wishes  us  to  take  particular  no- 
tice of  this  statement,  for  he  prefixes  to  it  the  solemn  inten- 
sive, "  I  repeat  it." 

It  is  not,  then,  an  inadvertent  and  unweighed  assertion. 
But,  we  must  confess,  that  it  is  a  new  idea  to  us,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  to  our  readers  also.  The  particu- 
lar churches  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  for  example,  are  the 
authorized  visiters  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Secre- 
taries and  Treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  of  the 
American  Education  Society  I  So  Dr.  Pond  lays  down  the 
law.  "  They  are  directly  responsible  for  their  official  acts 
to  the  churches  of  which  they  are  members."  If  there  is  any 
meaning  or  force  in  this  language,  it  invests  those  churches 
with  all  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  visiters^  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term.  We  shall  leave  this  legal  opinion 
of  Dr.  Pond  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  of 
Boston ;  barely  subjoining  that  if  he  had  taken  counsel  of 
that  gentleman,  he  would  not  so  much  as  have  given  him  the 
most  distant  intimations  of  a  notion  of  that  sort,  much  less 
have  announced  it  with  so  great  solemnity.  The  only  re- 
maining argument  which  I  can  find,  after  a  thorough  search, 
ip  support  of  Dr.  Pond's  assertion  that  these  societies  are 
de  facto  in  and  under  the  Church,  is  that  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  free  contributions  of  the  churches,  and  may  there- 
fore be  estopped  at  will.  But  if  this  method  of  controulling 
institutions  of  the  magnitude,  dignify,  and  power  which  the 
Bible,  Missionary,  Education,  and  Tract  Societies  possess, 
was  of  easy  and  ready  application,  whenever  occasion 
should  require,  as  all  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  ;  yet  it  is  a  means  of  the  last  re- 
sort, and  justifiable  only  in  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  cor- 
ruption, and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  The  use 
of  this  remedy  for  abuses,  supposes  that  the  parties  to  be 
affected  by  it  are  inaccessible  by  any  other  means,  and 
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regardless  of  any  other  considerations.  Like  felons  and 
lunatics,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  bread  and  water,  and 
brought  to  terms  by  starvation.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  put 
on  this  footing  with  the  managers  of  our  sacred  charities, 
and  the  conductors  of  our  **  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of 
love"  in  behalf  of  a  perishing  world.  When  they  err  in 
judgement,  or  yield  to  temptation,  we  desire  the  liberty  and 
authority  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  Church,  to  rectify 
and  restore  them  in  ''  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  ''  fling- 
ing in  of  a  certificate,"  as  the  phrase  is  in  Connecticut,  is  of 
ill-savour,  and  never  resorted  to  by  reputable  and  pious 
men  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Moreover,  the  mode  proposed  by  Dr.  Pond  of  withhold- 
ing contribution,  will  ultimately  fall,  not  ou  the  managers  of 
these  societies,  but  on  those  who  are  supported  by  their 
funds  and  benefited  by  them.  If  Dr.  Pond  had  well  con- 
sidered the  matter,  he  would  have  waived  this  argument ; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  punish  the  innocent,  and 
deprive  the  heathen  abroad,  and  the  aestitute  at  home,  of  the 
bread  of  life,  in  order  to  chastize  and  coerce  defaulters  in 
ofiSice  at  head-quarters.  From  his  lack  of  due  reflection 
also,  ^e  infer  his  misconception  and  misuse  of  our  author's 
declaration  on  p.  39.  *'  In  seeking  to  reform  the  charities 
of  the  Church,  we  are  not  destructionists.  In  seeking  to 
cure,  we  should  not  kill."  And  on  p.  123,  **  Meanwhile  we 
repeat,  what  we  have  ah*eady  said,  that  in  attempting  to 
reiorm  the  charities  of  the  Church,  we  design  to  give  tnem 
under  their  present  arrangement  our  cordisu  support,  so  far 
as  we  in  conscience  approve  of  the  objects  at  which  they 
aim.  We  would  not  aoolish,  in  attempting  to  amend."  Dr. 
Pond  taxes  our  author  with  inconsistency,  and  surmises  that 
he  felt  the  flinches  of  misgiving  as  to  the  great  principle 
which  he  was  defending,  because  he  was  not  disposed  to 
fall  on  the  voluntary  societies,  in  the  mode  allowed  of  by  Dr. 
Pond,  and  exterminate  them  root  and  branch  because,  in  point 
of  form  and  order,  they  are  irregularly  constituted,  and  irre- 
sponsibly administered.  We  have  never  suspected  Dr.  Pond 
of  being  an  Abolitionist ;  his  inability,  however,  to  perceive 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  tolerating  existing  evils  until 
they  can  be  safely  removed,  rather  than  extirpating  them  at 
allhazards,  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory  and  practise  of 
that  kill-or-cure  school.  We  will  not  pursue  this  point  far- 
ther than  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  of  our  author, 
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on  pp.  106,  107,  which  Dr.  Pond  has  neither  disproved  nor 
even  noticed. 

We  trust  tHkt  we  have  evinced  that  Dr.  Pond  fails  entirely 
in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  religious  voluntary  societies  are 
de  facto  Church  institutions,  and  under  her  supervision  and 
control.  And,  according  to  his  own  admission,  that  '^no  con- 
sistent advocate  of  voluntary  societies,  insists  upon  the  right 
to  set  up  institutions  out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of 
it,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  Church's  work,  ( p.  400,) 
he  must  produce  other  and  better  evidence  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  article  before  us,  or  take  his  choice  of  the  al- 
ternative which  he  himself  has  proposed,  and  become  either 
self-convicted  of  inconsistency,  or  confess  that  the  institu- 
tions in  question  are  incapable  of  vindication. 

But  Dr.  Pond's  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem leads  him  still  to  vindicate  them,  even  at  the  expense 
of  consistency  with  himself.  For,  after  labouring  to  make  it 
evident,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  these  societies  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Church  organizations — instruments 
by  which  ^  the  uhurch  chooses  to  act,"  he  presents  a  formal 
and  elaborate  defence  of  the  proposition,  that  it  is  the  right 
of  Christians  to  form  voluntary  societies  for  religious  puT" 
poses.  Here  he  finds  it  convenient  to  otnit  the  qualifying 
clauses  which  he  annexed  to  those  institutions  which  a  con^ 
sistent  advocate  of  voluntary  societies  will  alone  defend, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  "  out  of  the  Church  and  independent 
of  it."  That  it  may  clearly  appear  that  we  do  not  either 
misapprehend  or  pervert  the  meaning  or  the  language  of 
Dr.  rond,  we  will  quote  him  at  length.  On  pp.  399,400, 
**  No  consistent  advocate  insists  upon  the  right  to  set  up  in- 
stitutions, out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of  it,  with 
which  to  accomplish  the  Church's  work ;  but  it  is  contended, 
that  the  Church  may  operate  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
that  it  is  her  rights  and  in  particular  cases,  may  be  her  duty^ 
to  operate  through  the  medium  of  voluntary  societies.  In 
proof  of  ihe  right  to  form  voluntary  societies  for  religious 
purposes,  it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  this  is  the  natural 
right  of  Christians ;  a  right  which  they  are  to  be  presumed 
to  possess,  unless  they  are  prohibited  in  the  gospel.  What 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  it  is  the  right  of  Christians,  and 
their  duty^  to  do  all  the  good  they  can,  and  by  every  con- 
sistent method  in  their  power  ?  They  have  a  riffht  to  do 
good  as  individuals ;  and  if  an  object  of  magnitude  comes 
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before  them,  they  have  a  right  to  associate  others  with  them, 
and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  needfull.''  We  appeal  to 
every  attentive  reader,  if  Dr.  Pond  does  not  here  assert  that 
Christians  as  ifulividuals  possess  the  natural  right,  and  are 
under  obligations,  both  singly  and  jointly,  and  that  to  any 
extent,  to  engage  in  religious  works,  and  establish  religious 
institutions. — If  now  Christians  as  individuah  may  proceed 
thus,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  they  have  "  the  right  to  set 
up  institutions  out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it," 
which  Dr.  Pond  says  "no  consistent  advocate  of  voluntary 
societies  insists  upon."  There  is  no  escape  for  Dr.  Pond 
from  his  own  net,  except  by  the  help  of  his  extraordinary 
supposition,  that  the  "  church  is  identical  with  its  members." 
On  that  supposition  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  each  individtuil 
Christian  is  the  Churchy  and  consequently  all  that  is  done  by 
Christians,  either  singly  or  jointly,  is  done  by  the  Church. 
In  his  solicitude  lest  his  readers  should  miss  this  favourite 
conception  of  his  own  mind,  that  "  the  Church  is  identical 
with  its  members,"  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  in  so  plain 
a  manner  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  "  A  pious  student, 
is  reauested  in  a  destitute  village,  to  institute  a  sabbath 
school.  Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  do  this  directly,  and  of 
his'  own  accord?.  Or  must  he  first  write  to  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  obtain  a  formal  commission  from 
them  7  may  he  not  take  a  fellow-student  with  him,  or  more 
than  one,  and  if  expenses  accrue  and  the  school  becomes  large 
and  laborious,  may  not  a  society  be  formed  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  or  seminary  to  which  he  belongs,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  it?  Here  the  voluntary  principle 
is  fully  developed.  Here  is  a  society  instituted,  and  engaged 
in  performing  the  Church's  work ;  or  rather  through  its  in- 
strumentality, the  Church  is  performing  its  own  work/*  It 
seems  then  bevond  all  doubt,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pond, 
an  individual  Christian,  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  ap- 
probation, or  authority  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
oer,  may  of  his  own  accord,  assume  and  fulfil  the  work  and 
obligations  of  the  Church  ;  may  of  his  own  will  set  up  an 
"  institution  out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it  $"  and 
he  reconciles  this  with  his  previous  admission,  that  '*  no  con- 
sistent advocate  of  voluntary  societies  insists  upon  the  right" 
by  his  magnetic  transfusion  of  the  Church  into  each  and  all 
o^  her  members,  and  his  mystical  indentification  of  the 
Church  with  each  individual  Christian.    By  this  new  appli- 
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cation  of  the  doetrine  of  **  transubstantiation,^  Dr.  Pond  can 
make  a  Charch  as  easily  as  a  Popish  priest  can  make  a  Christ 

We  will  advaince  now  to  an  examination  of  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Dr.  Pond  in  support  of  the  position  which  he 
has  actually  defended,  thai  ChrisHans  may  set  up  institutiang 
out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it,  to  perform  the 
Churches  work. 

His  first  argument  is,  ''that  this  is  a  natural  right  of  Chris- 
tians.'' But  from  what  code  or  charter  this  right  is  deduced 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Christianity  is  not  a  natural,  but 
a  positive,  special,  supernatural  institution,  and  consequently, 
all  the  rights,  immunities,  privileges  and  obligations  which 
it  confers  and  imposes  on  men  as  Christians,  are  not  from 
nature,  but  from  revelation  and  grace.  Natural  rights  as 
Christians !  Christianity  is  a  positive  institution ;  and  of 
coarse  all  rights  derived  by  it  are  from  positive,  and  not 
from  natural  grants.  Have  Christians  a  natural  right  to 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  to  ordain  pastors  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature? 
**  The  right  to  associate  for  important  relij^ous  purposes* 
we  insist,  is  the  natural  inherent  right  of  Christians;  a 
right  of  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  competent  to  de- 
prive them ;  a  right  which  they  are  to  be  presumed  to  pos- 
sess, unless  it  has  been  prohibited  to  them  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,''  pp.  400, 401.  Christians,  as  Christians  pos- 
sessed of  natural  inherent  rights  I  Does  Dr.  Pond  mean  to  * 
say,  that  Christians  are  Christians  by  nature?  Inherent 
riffhts  are  those  which  flow  from  the  original  constitution 
of  man,  and  are  inwoven  with  the  essential  properties  of  his 
being,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  without  a  dissolution  of  the 
entire  fabric  of  man,  and  a  resolution  of  the  whole  into  its 
primitive  elements.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Dr.  Pond  holds 
that  the  rights  of  Christians,  as  Christians,  naturally  inhere 
in  them  ?  If  so, "  Christianity,"  as  the  infidel  Tyndall  wrote 
a  book  to  prove,  "  must  be  as  old  as  the  creation." 

The  second  argument  which  he  adduces,  is  '*  that  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  no  where  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Christians  possess  it." 
Here  a^in  is  an  oversight  of  well  known  and  long  established 

iyrincipTes.     Throughout  the  civilized  world  it  is  a  maxim  of 
aw,  that  in  all  positive  institutions,  no  right  or  privilege  is 
granted,  except  that  which  is  expressly  stated.    If  one 
claims  any  thing  under  a  positive  law,  he  is  bound  to  show 
Vol.  V,  2 
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in  the  express  terms  of  the  law,  that  his  claim  is  therein 
authorised.  In  the  present  case,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
altogether  on  the  de&nders  of  voluntary  institutions.  They 
claim  the  right  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  of  performing  the  duties  peculiar  to  it,  other- 
wise than  in  the  forms  and  by  the  omcers  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  platform  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  sav,  according  to  the  incontrovertible  axiom 
of  law,  reason,  and  Scripture,  that  every  positive  institution, 
all  incorporated  bodies,  all  chartered  privileges,  all  munici- 
pal duties,  are  to  be  held,  administered  and  obeyed  accord- 
ing to  that  which  is  actually,  specifically,  and  expressly  set 
down  in  the  several  instruments,  constitutions,  clmrters  and 
laws,  enacting,  ordaining,  and  instituting  them.  Dr.  Pond's 
assertion  therefore  must  be  reversed — a  right  which  they 
are  to  be  presumed  not  to  possess^  unless  it  be  expressly 
granted  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

If  Dr.  Pond  intelligently  adopts,  in  all  its  force  and  com- 
pass, this  canon  of  ecclesiastical  law,  ^  that  any  thing  in  di- 
vine things  is  granted,  which  is  not  expressly  prohibited," 
he  would  have  made  an  admirable  conformist  had  he  lived 
Id  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  middling  papist  in  the  times 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  grand  point  of  debate  and  con- 
test between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  and  between 
the  High  Church  and  State  Party  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II., 
and  our  non-conformist  forefathers,  was  the  identical  one 
before  us.  The  Protestants  contended  for  the  Bible^  as  the 
ofdy  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  like  manner,  the  non- 
conformists contended  that  nothing  should  be  either  impos- 
ed on  Christians,  or  required  of  them,  except  what  is  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  Scripture,  or  deducible  therefrom,  by 
a  just  and  necessary  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
ditions, decrees  of  councils,  expediencyt  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  were  urged  as  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  orders  of  clergy,  ceremonies,  voluntary  societies  in  great 
numbers.  Black,  White,  and  Gray.  The  argument  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  turns  on  this 
pivot ;  that  whatever  is  not  forbidden  in  God's  word,  and 
IS  conformable  to  propriety  and  fitness,  to  expediency  and 
natural  ordcTf  in  the  form,  government,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  is  allowable  and  obligatory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  non-conformists  maintained,  that  every  reli- 
gious act,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  good  work,  must  pro- 
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oeed  from  fiuth :  and  as  faith  has  the  word  of  Grod  for  its 
object*  and  that  only,  oonsequently,  nathkig  is  to  be  re- 
oeivedy  observed,  or  obeyed,  as  a  CbriMian  ordinance, 
work,  or  doty,  except  the  positive  reqyisittoDS  of  the  Bible, 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  impiicalion,  found  in  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  means  of  this  single  individual  prin- 
ciple, our  tore&tbers  vindicated  the  libsrty  of  the  Church 
from  her  oppressors.  Th^  became  pilgnms  to  this  then 
sava^  land  and  howling  wilderness,  that  they  mi^t  pos- 
sess m  power  the  right  and  enjoy  the  Uberfy  of  serving  God 
according  to  kis  word^  and  not  according  to  the  '^  doctrines 
and  commandments  of  men." 

A  theological  professor  in  one  of  our  saered  seminaries, 
ought  surely  to  know  so  much  of  the  History  of  the  Church, 
as  to  avoid  reviving  that  pestilent  error  by  which  the  worst 
abominations  of  the  papacy  crept  in.  Voluntary  chastitv  and 
poverty,  although  not  commanded,  yet  are  not  forbidden  in 
the  GrospeJ.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  a  life  wholly 
secluded  from  this  world,  and  flattered  by  the  superiority 
over  common  Christians,  which  was  attained  by  monastic 
vows  and  austerities,  multitudes  oiganized  oo/ttiitory  zod^ 
ties  for  the  attainment  of  higher  religious  ends,  than  would 
be  gained  by  conformity  to  the  established  institutions  and 
precepts  of  Christ  and  nis  apostles.  Hence  came  works  of 
supererogation,  and  the  subsequent  distinotbn  between  the 
counsels  and  the  precepts  of  Christ  Afterwards,  as  a  na- 
tural result,  the  doctrine  of  merits,  and  then  indulgences. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  Dr.  Pond's  ethical  rule,  **  that  what 
is  not  prohilHted  is  adnusable,  and  may  be  obligatory," 
iavolves  its  converse,  viz.,  that  some  works  are  admissiblei 
*^  as  good  and  profitable  unto  man''  which  are  not  com- 
manded, and  supererogation  is  raised  from  the  dead. 

As  Dr.  Pond  is  taken  captive  by  that  insidiouserror,  which 
was  the  root  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Romiih  church,  and  his 
understanding  is  bewildered  by  its  **show  of  wisdom/ 
in  like  manner  lie  seems  to  be  infected  with  its  spirit  On 
pp.  418,  414,  he  celebrates  the  apotheosis  of  the  voluntary 
societies  which  he  defends.  ''  Ooa  has  emdenily  marked  these 
instUuiumsforhisown.  Hehas  set  visibly  npim  them  the  ual 
cf  his  blessing.^  The  decree  of  canonization  is  pronounced. 
True  Dr.  Pond  carrfully  informs  us,  that  he  claims  not  in- 
fidiibility.  **  I  know,"  sajrs  he,  **  we  are  not  infallible  in 
the  judgment  we  form,  with  reference  to  the  favours  and 
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frowns  of  heaven.  We  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  Still  the 
book  of  Providence  is  not  altogether  an  unintelligible  re- 
cord. Something  certainly,  may  be  gathered  from  it.  And 
nothing  is  more  evident  to  my  own  mind,  than  that  the  so- 
cieties of  which  I  speak,  such  as  the  Bible,  Tract,  Education, 
and  Missionary  Societies,  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  in  a 

?re*eminent  decree,  the  favour  and  blessingof  Almighty  God." 
?he  process  of  this  Protestant  act  of  canonization,  (as  the 
solemnity  was  performed  in  Dr.  Pond's  mind,)  is  worthy 
of  special  attention.  It  consists  of  three  acts.  First,  a  humble 
disclaimer  of  infallibility  in  interpreting  the  judicial  decisions 
of  God  from  the  course  of  his  providence  merely.  Second, 
a  modest  and  meek  assertion  of  our  ability  to  discern  some- 
thing— to  spell  out  a  little  from  the  **  not  altogether  unintel- 
ligible record  of  Providence."  By  a  prodigious  bound,  the 
last  act  brings  us  to  the  full  assurance  of  understanding. 
**  Nothing  is  more  evident  I"  Indeed — is  it  then  so  that  no- 
thing— not  even  the  Bible  itself— is  more  evident,  than  that 
^^God  has  evidently  marked  these  institutions  for  his  own  ?" 
It  is  even  so.  With  him  they  are  divine^  and  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  Grod,  authenticated  and  consecrated  by  the 
**  visible  seal  of  his  blessing."  Yea,  more,  necessity  is  laid 
upon  him.  ^  I  must  regard  these  great  and  good  institu- 
tions as  the  work  of  God,  not  only  the  product  of  his  power, 
but  the  gift  of  his  grace/'  Actum  est.  Henceforth, — if  Dr. 
Pond  is  the  oracle  of  the  faithful  in  the  voluntary  society  fra- 
ternities, these  institutions  are  not  to  be  regarded ^s  the  vo-' 
luntary  works,  and  uncommanded  devices  of  man's  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  but  the  **  products  of  God's  power,  and  the 
gifts  of  his  grace."  The  highest  eulogium  pronounced  on  the 
word,  ministry,  sacraments,  worship  ana  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is,  that  *^  they  are  the  products  of  God's  power, 
and  the  gifts  of  his  grace,"  and  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith 
Dr.  Pond  blesses  the  societies.  With  him,  of  course,  they  are 
of  equal  authority,  and  on  the  same  foundation.  No  wonder 
then  that  he  has  the  courage  to  assume  the  office  of  a  public 
censor  and  judge,  and  with  pontifical  authority  administer  to 
the  writer  of  our  article,  and  the  writer  of  this,  and  all 
Others,  who  agree  with  us  in  the  great  principle  in  discus* 
sion,  the  following  rebuke, — "  It  tecomes  those  who  fight 
against  them,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  them,  very  serious- 
ly to  inquire,  whether,  though  they  mean  not  so-— they  are 
not  really  fighting  against  God"  Dr.  Pond  makes  thorough 
work.    He  absolves,  anoints,  crowns,  enthrones,  and  blesses 
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these  societies,  and  proclaims  them  Spiritual  Powers  of  Di- 
Tioe  Right  And  concludes,  according  to  the  ancient  ntual, 
by  pronouncing  an  anathema  on  all  who  venture  to  deny  or 
resist  their  dominion  over  the  consciences  and  actions  of 
men.    Beware  of  opposition  to  these  '*  productions  of  Grod's 

S^wer,  and  gifts  of  his  grace,"  for  it  is  ^  fighting  against  God  T 
ere  is  the  Lordship  over  Grod's  heritage,  previously  charg- 
ed upon  the  voluntary  societies,  asserted  and  vindicated  ;  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  ^authority,  and  armed 
with  the  sanctions  of  God's  own  law  and  majesty.* 

But  Dr.  Pond  seems  to  forget,  all  this  when  he  adverts 
to  the  argument  of  our  author  on  p.  114.  That  the  volun* 
tary  principle  ^  produces  a  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction 
out  or  the  Church,  which  is  yet  to  be  exercised  over  the 
Church.''  For,  he  says  on  pp.  412,  413,  ''  Were  this  as- 
sumption founded  in  truth,  no  doubt  the  societies  in  question 
would  be  fraught  with  '  danger  and  mischiefs'  in  abundance. 
All  those  winch  our  author  has  mentioned,  and  a  great 
many  more,  mi^ht  reasonably  be  expected  from  them.  But 
the  assumption  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  true  in 
either  c^  its  parts.  They  are  instruments,  which  the  Church 
has  ad<>pted,  if  not  created^  by  means  of  which  to  operate 
in  blessing  the  world.  They  are,  moreover,  responsible  to 
the  Churcfi,  because  thev  subsist  npon  the  approbation  and 
patronage  of  the  Churdi,  and  should  these  at  any  time  be 
withdrawn,  their  days  would  at  once  be  numbered  and  fin- 
ished. Nor  is  it  true  that  the  societies  under  consideration 
are  endeavouring  or  wishing  to  exercise  a  hgislative  can* 
troul  over  the  Church.  Never  was  an  idea  conceived  or 
uttered,  more  purely  imaginary,  more  thoroughly  false  and 
unfounded  than  this.    Legislate  for  the  Church  1 1  dec." 

Dr.  Pond  has  an  admirable  invention,  and  an  easy  and 
happy  manner  of  providing  for  all  emergencies.  Just  as 
he  can  make  churches  of  individuals,  and  individuals  of 
churches,  as  occasion  requires ;  so  he  can  make  the  socie- 
ties divine  at  one  time,  and  human  at  another.    When  he 

•  We  would  Vf  the  by,  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  *'  voluntary  prin- 
ciple" if  the  above  views  of  Dr.  P.  are  correci  1  If  these  societies  are  di- 
vine instituiions,  how  are  they  the  Yoluntary  establishments  of  men  t  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Dr.  Pond  has  exploded  the  volantary  system  utterlv.  If 
I  am  under  obligations  to  join  these  societies  and  sustain  them,  or  else  be 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  "  fighting  against  God,"  where  is  the  voluntaiy 
principle,  and  now  can  these  societies  be  said  to  owe  their  existence  and 
continuance,  not  to  divine  command,  but  to  the  election  and  good  pleasure 
of  men? 
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woald  rebuke  us  for  our  presumption  in  calling  in  question 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  effectually  repress  all  further 
intermeddling  with  the  societies,  then  they  become  in  his 
hands, "  the  products  of  God's  power,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
grace,"  and  we  are  solemnly  admonished  to  take  care,  lest 
in  opposing  them,  we  be  found  *' fighting  against  God." 
And  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  would  repel  and  refute  the 
charge,  that  these  societies  are  spiritual  powers  out  of  the 
Church,  incontroullable  by  it,  ana  yet  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  it,  he  turns  about  and  affirms  that  they  are  *'  instru- 
ments which  the  Church  has  adopted,  if  not  created  I  Dr. 
Pond  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  persuaded,  that  the  socie- 
ties are  the  creation  of  the  Church.  He  has  here  a  little 
hesitency,  but  a  few  pages  back,  p.  399,  he  speaks  in  his  usual 
confident  tone,  ^  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  off- 
spring and  property  of  the  Church*  The  Church  brought 
them  into  existence,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
they  are  sustained  at  every  step.  This  patronage  may  be 
withheld,  too,  at  any  time  ;  and  whenever  it  is  withheld,  the 
societies  are  down  and  dead  at  once."  It  seems,  then,  that 
in  the  Church  they  *'  live  and  move  and  have  their  being," 
and  may,  at  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Church, 
be  cast  down  and  put  to  death  at  once.  But  on  p.  414,  he 
says,  ^*  I  must  regard  these  great  and  good  institutions  as  the 
work  of  Ood — not  only  the  product  of  his  power,  but  the 
gift  of  his  grace  I"  Dr.  Pond  has  kind!  v  administered  to  us 
a  rebuke,  and  put  us  on  fnquiring,  whether  in  our  opposition 
to  the  voluntary  principle,  we  are  not  fighting  against  God. 
I  will  venture  in  return,  not  to  rebuke  Dr.  Pond, "  but  to 
entreat  him  as  a  father,"  to  inquire  whether  he  is  not ''  ma- 
king li^ht  of  the  works  of  God's  power,  and  gifts  of  his 
fprace"  m  casting  them  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Church,  to 
ive  or  die  at  the  mere  will  of  its  members  ?  That  I  do  not 
mistake  or  pervert  his  meaning,  is  obvious  to  every  atten- 
tive reader.  On  pp.  418,  419,  he  says  further,  **  The  volun- 
tary principle  is  certainly  one  of  great  power  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  The  Church  is  fully  competent  to  take  care 
of  it  ;•— on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  scope  and  efficiency,  and 
on  the  other  to  curb  and  restrain  it,  at  will"  The  Chinese, 
it  is  said,  worship  their  household  ffods,  the  works  of  their 
own  hands,  one  day,  and  whip  them  me  next  ^*  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  add, 
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that  the  suppooitioD  of  its  being  at  all  times  ^^cempeteiit  for 
the  Church,  or  any  part  of  it"  to  arrest  and  remedy  evils 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle  and 
growing  out  of  it»  is  a  mistake  of  Dn  Pond's*  He  himself 
affords  throughout  his  ariiole  abundant  proof  of  the  hazards 
to  be  encountered  by  any  one  and  every  one  who  dares  to 
call  in  question  the  voluntary  societies.  We  will  not  gather 
together  the  numerous  instances  of  direct  and  implied  re- 
proach cast  on  our  author  and  his  associates,  for  presuming 
to  publish  an  Inquiry  concerning  voluntary  societies.  We 
commend  Dr.  Pond  for  his  manly  and  honest  course  in  openly 
and  frankly  calling  us  to  account  before  the  public  and  giving 
us  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  ourselves.  In  this  be  de- 
serves and  receives  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  respect  We 
think  of  him  far  otherwise  than  we  do  of  those  persons,  some 
of  whom  are  conspicuous  leaders  of  voluntary  societies,  who 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  article  above  men- 
tioned,  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  this  work^  and  exert- 
ed themselves  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  This  is  but 
a  specimen  of  the  meek  and  lowly — the  tractable  and  gentle 
spirit  which  the  voluntary  system  generates,  towards  the 
Church  and  ''every  part  of  it.**  The  voluntary  system  has 
ihe  **  horns  of  a  lamb,  but  speaks  like  a  dragon.^  Witness 
the  reception  given  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  Associa* 
tion  of  donnecticut,  and  that  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  those  ministers  of  churches  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  United  States,  who  are  opposed  to  volun- 
tary societies,  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  abettors. 
Indeed,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  if  Dr.  Pond  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  conductors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  voluntary  societies.  If  resistance  to  them 
IS  fighting  against  God,  and  we  are  enemies  to  the  "  great  and 
good  institutions,  which  are  the  products  of  God's  power  and 
the  gifts  of  (us  grace,''  we  oi^ht  to  be  regarded  as  '*  the 
enemies  of  all  righteousness"  or  as  blind  and  furious  zealots, 
whose  '*  mouths  should  be  stopped." — '*  Our  NationaLSocie- 
ties,"  says  Dr.  Pond  oo  p.  409,  '<  for  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missions,  for  Education,  for  Bibles,  Tracts,  and  Sunday* 
Schools,— these  ereat  and  good  institutions,  which  like  so 
many  trees  of  life  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  are  yielding 
their  fruit  every  month,  and  scattering  their  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  bow  could  they  have  even  come  ints 
ezistmce,  but  as  vohmtarif  $ocieiie$  f    How  can  they  be  can^ 
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tinned  in  existence  any  other  way  ?  Explode  the  voluntary 
principle — run  it  down — ^write  it  down,  as  some  men  seem 
mtent  to  do,  and  these  great  societies  are  dashed  at  once 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  fragments  which  never  can  be 
gathered  up.  And  these  societies  being  abolishedy  it  is  im- 
possible to  std>stittUe  any  thing  in  their  place** — ^and  to  the 
same  effect  on  p.  420,  "  The  questions  at  issue  respect  a  prin- 
ciple on  the  correctness  of  which  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Cnurch  and  the  world  seem  now,  under  God,  to  be  suspend- 
ed— the  abandonment  of  which  would  roll  back  the  streams 
of  the  water  of  life,  which  is  now  flowing  out  in  a  thousand 
channels,  to  gladden  the  Church,  and  to  bless  and  save  the 
world."  And  on  p.  415,  '^  Truly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those 
who  are  laying  their  hands  on  our  great  voluntary  societies, 
and  labouring  to  effect  their  overthrow,  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  their  efforts.  The  most  charitable  sup- 
position is,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do.  My  own  be- 
lief is,  that,  could  their  plans  succeed  (which  may  God,  in  his 
infinite  mercy  prevent,)  within  five  years,  the  amount  of  cha- 
ritable efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  would  be  diminish- 
ed one  half;  and  that  within  the  next  five  years,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  half  the  other  half.  And  by  that  time, 
the  few  labourers  that  remained,  would  become  thoroughly 
discouraged,  and  the  Church  would  be  prepared  for  another 
long  sleep, — till,  under  the  influence  of  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, operating  at  some  future  distant  day,  it  should  awake 
again,  and  shake  itself  from  the  dust,  and  prepare  to  engage 
in  its  appointed  work." 

In  Dr.  Pond's  estimation,  the  w>luntary  principle  is  the 
vital  principle  of  fruitfulness  in  the  Church,  and  oi  salvation 
for  the  world,  and  which  of  course  admits  of  no  possible 
substitute.  How  then  can  any  dissenting  from  it  be  regard- 
ed in  any  other  light,  than  as  Christ  regarded  his  executioners, 
as  Stephen  his  murderers,  or  as  Paul  did  Baijesus  the  sor- 
cerer, who  "  would  pervert  the  riffht  ways  of  the  Lord?" 

But  let  this  pass.  We  have  in  this  connection  a  question 
for  Dr.  Pond,  and  then  an  observation  for  our  readers,  after 
which  we  will  return  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Pond's  re- 
maining arguments  in  defence  of  the  right  to  form  volun- 
tary societies.  The  question  for  Dr.  Pond  is,  how  he  will 
reconcile  his  assertion  on  p.  409,  ^  These  societies  being 
abolished,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  any  thing  in  their 
place,"  with  his  declaration  on  p.  43i,  — *^  let  it  be  repeated 
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and  remembered,  that  friends  as  we  are  to  the  voluntary 
societies,  we  do  not  contend  for  them  exclusively.    We  do 
not  insist  that  there  can  be  up  other  lawful  mode  of  doing 
good."      How  now  could^  Dr.  Pond  expatiate  as  he  does 
with  so  much  elaborate  and  impassioned  eloquence  on  the 
universal  and  hopeless  ruin  of  all  the  charitable  works  of  the 
Church,  and  the  madness  of  those  mischievous  zealots  against 
whose  efibrtshe  prays  for  the  interposition  of  infinite  mercy, 
when  he  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  lawfulness  of  other 
modes  of  doing  the  same  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love, 
that  it  must  be  *'  repeated,  and  we  charged  to  remember, 
that  he  does  not  insist  on  the  voluntary  principle  exclusive^ 
ly/*    We  have  not  slighted  Dr.  Pond's  charge,  and  we  have 
taken  particular  notice  of  it,  according  to  his  direction  ;  and 
we  wish  him  also  to  remember  it,  and  to  take  as  special  no- 
tice of  it  as  we  have  done.    Besides  this,  we  wish  him  to 
take  into  special  consideration  '*  the  colouring  and  extrava* 
tfance''of  the  above  mentioned  high* wrought  passages,  which 
derive  all  their  force  and  pertinency  from  the  assumption, 
which  he  himself  disowns  and  repudiates,  that  the  voluntary 
societies  are  the  efcclusive  modes  of  doing  good,  and  that  if 
they  "  be  abolished,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  any  thing  in 
thnr place"    We  will  give  place  here  for  Dr.  Pond  to  be 
his  own  reprover.    ''I  am  sorry  to  see  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  article,  a  degree  of  colouring  and  extravagance, 
which  render  the  statements,  in  many  mstances,  false  and 
injurious.     This  is  an  evil  to  which  those  who  write  for  the 
periodical  press  are  always  exposed,  and  against  which  they 
cannot  be  too  strictly  watchful.    Better  sacrifice  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  and  give  our  sentences  the  less  point  and  poignancy, 
than  offend  against  truth,  and  needlessly  izgure  our  Christian 
brethren."     I  complain  of  Dr.  Pond  as  guilty  of  this  very 
oflfence.    He  well  knew  that  the  author,  on  wtK>m  he  inflicts, 
with  unsparing  severity,  the  lashes  of  a  practised  critic  and 
veteran  controvertist,  and  his  associates  have  never  breathed 
the  slightest  emotion  of  hostility  to  the  works  of  Christian 
love  for  a  guilty  and  perishing  world  which  distinguish  and 
bless  our  age,  nor  lifted  a  finger  towards  their  overthrow; 
but  on  the  contrary,  have  only  pleaded,  that  as  they  are  the 
branches  of  the  vine,  they  should  not  be  severed  from  their 
parent  stock,  nor  put  out  of  the  vineyard  where  they  were 
planted,  nor  put  under  other  vine-dressers  than  those  whom 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  has  appointed.    In  short,  pleading 
Vol.  V.  8 
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for  the  principle,  ikat  ecclesiastical  works  shotM  be  done  m 
an  ecclesiastical  way^  we  are  held  up  to  suspicion,  reproach, 
and  odhim,  as  hostile  to  the  works  themselves.  Now  I  say. 
Dr.  Pond  knew  better,  and  the  proof  he  shall  famish'  him- 
self. On  p.  421,  he  says,  *^  We  hear  it  urged  that,  the  vol- 
untary societies  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  injurious  in 
practice ;  and  of  course  that  they  ought,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  to  be  removed,  and  ecclesiastical  organixattons 
of  some  sorty  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  J*  My  charity  does 
not  prompt  me  to  say,  that  Dr.  Pond  **  knew  not  what  be 
did"  when  he  put  us  mto  the  attitude  of  enemies  to  the  be- 
nevolent gifts  and  labours  of  God's  neople  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  did  indeed,  in  a 
note  on  p.  409,  disclaim  the  impeaching  of  our  motive. 
**  They  are  actuated,  doubtless,  by  an  honest,  though,  I  must 
think,  mistaken  zeal.^  This  is  a  worn-out  and  thread-bare 
cover  of  a  designed  attempt  to  prostrate  and  ruin  an  oppo- 
neat  *^  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man^so  are  they  all — all 
honourable  men,**  says  Mark  Anthony,  when  kindling  the 
indignation  of  the  people  against  the  assassins  of  Ciesar.  Dr. 
Pond  will  please  to  take  it  back,  so  far  as  I  am  conceriied. 
Judffe  me  by  my  words  and  actions.  If  my  sentiments  and 
conduct  are  mischievous,  "  render  unto  me  according  to  my 
deeds."  I  vrish  not  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  view  as  a 
wild  boar  in  the  warden  of  the  Lord,  making  havoc  of  the 
trees  of  life,  and  then  covered  over  with  the  sheep-skins  of 
^honest  motives.''  In  these  days,  a  spurious  cnarity — a 
contemptible  mock-magnanimity,  a  wholesale  aflectation  of 
candour,  circulates  amongst  us,  by  which  heretical  teachers 
and  disorderly  walkers  are  shielded  from  merited  condem- 
nation. Let  men  be  sent  to  the  hospital  if  they  be  insane. 
If  not,  let  them  be  regarded  and  treated  as  intending  to  say 
and  do,  what  they  in  fact  say  and  do ;  and  if  thev  make 
mischief,  let  them  be  held  responsible  for  their  evil  deeds. 

The  observation  for  our  readers,  which  we  mentioned 
above,  and  to  vi^ich  we  call  their  particular  attention,  is 
this — ^that  the  vehement  zeal  of  Dr.  Pond  for  the  voluntary 
societies  in  opposition  to  modes  of  Christian  action  in 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  which  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  positive  institutions  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  is  a  verification  of  the  ancient  and  consis- 
tent proverb — ^Human  inventions  in  divine  things  war  with 
God's  institutions.    The  great  sin  of  Israel  of  old  was,  the 
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forsaking  of  God's  warn  and  goi^j?  a  whoring  after  their 
own  inventions.  The  Boribes  and  rharisees  made  void  the 
law  of  Grod  by  their  traditions.  A  vobmtary  humility  and 
will-worship  infested  the  apostolic  age  of  the  Church.  The 
ritual  of  Pagan  Rome  was  foisted  into  the  Roman  Churcht 
under  colour  of  expediency.  The  Protestant  age  of  the 
worid  is  replete  with  innumerable  experiments  of  man's 
wisdom  and  self-impelled  activity,  aside  from  **  the  letter  and 
spirit''  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  aocomplish  pntfessedly  the 
^eat  ends  for  which  it.  was  given.  In  all  tnese  cases,  the 
mnovators  on  God's  ways  and  words,  betrayed  the  fiercest 
zeal  for  their  own  works,  according  to  the  invariable  law, 
''all  seek  their  own  ;"  and  against  none  did  their  animosity 
kindle  and  bum  so  furiously  as  asainst  those  servants  of 
God,  who  asserted  and  maintained  tne  sacred  and  inviolable 
prerogative  of  God's  revealed  will,  ^  as  the  only  and  snffi* 
cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  When  the  despised  and 
insulted  ''  witnesses"  for  Grod's  word,  alleged  in  their  de- 
fence, that  they  dared  not ''  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandment of  men,"  they  were  met,  just  as  Dr.  Pond  meets 
our  author,  with  the  fi'pcjrw  ^d^s—iha  femes — the  sem- 
inal principle  of  Babylonish  whoredom — ^  that  thev  have  a 
S*  l^ht  to  do  any  thing  which  is  noi  prohibited  by  the  great 
ead  of  the  Church.''  The  conformists  said  to  our  non- 
conformist forefathers,  whereabouts  in  the  Bible,  are  we 
prohibited  from  using  the  ring  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
— signing  with  the  cross  in  baptism — bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus — ^wearinjz  the  surplice-— putting  die  commumon-table 
altar-wise  f  The  papists  said,  where  are  men  and  women 
prohibited  from  taking  monastic  vows — vidtinff  the  sacred 
places — honouring  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  other  holy 
men — setting  apart  week-days  for  pioiw  and  godly  uses  t 
Where  are  we  prohibited  from  usinff  vestments  **  for  glory 
and  beauty ;"  appointing  various  orders  of  clerffy,  d&c,  &o. 
And  to  come  nearer  home,  Jedediah  Burdiard  echoes  the 
argumentative  query  of  Dr.  Pond, ''  Where  in  all  the  Bible 
is  the  anxiouB  seat  prohibited  7"  Give  me  the  yolnatary 
principle,  and  Dr.  Pond's  canonical  deeree,  ^  all  is  rMitful 
which  is  not  prohibited  in  name  and  form  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  three  monuis  I  can  chalk  out  and  set  in  motion  ''  special 
effi>rts"  as  thick  as  the  quails  about  the  camp  of  Israel.  This 
is  the  place  to  notice  Dr.  Pond's  attempt  to  represent  our  au- 
thor and  his  associates  as  empirics.    On  p.  420  he  says  the 
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question  at  issue  is-^— ^  whether  all  these  great  institutions 
are  to  be  given  up,  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  bring  for- 
ward something  else,  at  present,  not  explained,  and  perhaps 
not  understood,  and  substitute  it  in  their  place.    A  greater 

Suestion,  if  it  must  be  a  question,  was  never  submitted  to 
le  Church  to  decide."  In  a  note  to  the  above,  he  says, 
^  We  hear  not  a  little,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  danger,  of 
*  experiments'  in  the  political  world.  Possibly  the  Church 
may  learn  from  this  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  and  not  forsake  the 

Jath  of  treasured  and  happy  experience^  for  any  theories, 
^  owever  splendid ;  for  any  *  experiments'  however  flatter* 
ing  in  promise  and  in  hope." 

Now  we  contend  that  Dr.  Pond  is  the  empiric-^the  vol- 
untary principle  the  catholicon  nostrum,  and  the  dogma  that 
all  is  right  which  is  not  forbidden^  is  the  license  to  practice. 
Divesting  the  word  of  God  of  its  supreme  and  sole  author- 
ity to  prescribe  all  the  works,  and  oversee  and  controul  all 
the  affidrs  of  his  house,  his  children  and  his  servants,  and 
leaving  it  possessed  of  a  negative  merely — a  naked  veto,  he 
puts  the  direct  and  efficient  powers  of  the  throne  and  mon- 
archy of  God,  at  the  disposal  of  the  self-created  and  self- 
regulated  experiments  of  man's  wisdom  and  will.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  voluntary  principle  has  filled  the  world 
with  countless  and  multifarious  projects.  No  wonder  that 
this  age  teems  with  ''  experiments."  The  remedy  is,  a  re- 
turn to  tlie  lessons  of  experience  and  wisdom  somewhat  an- 
terior to  Dr.  Pond's  "^  path  of  treasured  and  happy  experi- 
ence," as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Fond,  we  humbly  conceive,  and  with  him  not  a  few  gospel 
ministers,  would  do  well  to  seek  for  their  commission,  not 
from  the  voluntary  principle,  not  from  Scripture  as  a  regis- 
ter of  vetoes,  an  index  expergatorius,  but  from  Mat  28:  20, 
^  Teaching  them  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commardbd 

TOU." 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  head,  longer  than  would 
have  been  necessary  if  Dr.  Pond's  article  had  been  well 
digested  and  methodically  arranged ;  for  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pick  and  cull  the  related  parts,  and  put  them 
**  bone  to  his  bone  ;"  we  proceed  to  his  third  arguncient,  on 
p.  401,  402, "  That  the  voluntary  method  of  doing  good,  is 
abundantly  sanctioned  and  supported  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." fiis  first  proof  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of 
Philip.    "  At  the  time  of  the  persecution  at  the  death  of  Ste* 
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phen,  Philip  went  down  to  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them  ;  and  a  great  revival  of  religion  followed,  as  the 
result  of  his  preaching.  And  when  these  things  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  (for  it  seems  they  did  not 
previously  know  where  Philip  was,  or  what  he  was  doing,) 
they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John.  Here,  too,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  two  methods  of  doing  good.  Philip  acted 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
by  the  Church.  And  was  this  labour  of  Philip  regarded  as 
unscriptural  and  wrong  7  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  for  his  unauthorized  and  intemperate 
zeal  ?  So  far  from  this,  the  whole  church  seems  to  have 
rejoiced  exceedingly  in  his  success,  and  two  of  the  apostles 
were  deputed  to  go  to  his  assistance."  Dr.  Pond  is  a  man 
of  rare  gifts.  The  voluntary  principle,  or  something  else,  per- 
haps the  "  exercise  scheme,"  or  I  know  not  what,  not  being 
learned  in  these  matters,  enables  him  to  make  churches  of 
individuals,  and  individuals  of  churches,  human  institutions 
divine,  and  divine  institutions  human ;  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  to  make  Scripture.  Let  us  turn  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, and  the  textus  receptus  in  the  first  place,  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  Dr.  Pond^s.  Acts  viii.  6-7 :  "  Then  Philip 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them.  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those 
things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles 
which  he  did.  For  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  loud  voice» 
came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them  :  and  many 
taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were  healed."  12th  v. 
**  When  they  believed  Philip's  preaching  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were 
baptized,  both  men  and  women."  14th  v.  "  Now  when  the 
apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and 
John  :  15  V,  who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

A  comparison  of  Dr.  Pond's  version  with  the  text,  shows 
us  that  all  he  says  of  the  agency  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
in  tins  case  is  purely  fictitious.  It  was  the  apostles,  not  the 
Church,  who  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria ;  and  conse^ 

?uent]y  his  arrament  derived  from  this  passage  vanishes, 
[is  assertion  that  Philip  acted  on  the  **  voluntary  principle,** 
is  mere  assertion,  without  a  particle  of  evidenoe.    On  the 
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contrary,  Plulip  was  divinely  inspired  and  directed  in  his 
office  or  an  Evangelist. 

In  the  26th  v.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip, 
saying,  Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south,''  &c* ;  and  again,  v. 
29 :  '*  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and  join 
thyself  to  this  chariot ;"  and  v.  89 :  "« The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
caught  away  Philip,"  &c.  Will  Dr.  Pond  call  this  '<  acting 
on  the  voluntary  principle  ?"  Now  as  Philip  was  sent  away 
from  Samaria  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  was  directed  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the  eunuch,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  go  down 
to  Samaria*  This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  when  Christ  sent  out  the  twelve,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  expressly  prohibited  them  from  *' entering  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  f*  Mat.  10:  5.  Peter  could  be  brought  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  only  by  express  divine  di- 
rection  superauded  to  his  apostolic  commission.  As  the  Sa- 
oiaritans  were,  equally  witn  the  Gentiles,  shut  out  from  the 
privileges  of  the  gospel  by  the  directions  of  Christ  in  the  first 
mission  of  the  apostles,  and  as  Peter  was  sent  to  Cornelius 
by  the  immediate  command  of  the  Lord,  the  inference  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  Philip  was  specially  direct- 
ed in  his  mission  to  Samaria.  What  oecomes,  now,  of  Dr. 
Pond's  bold  and  unqualified  declaration  that  Philip  ^  acted 
en  the  voluntary  principle  7" 

The  resklue  of  Dr.  Pond's  paragraph  is  sheer  fiction,  set 
forth  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  as  Scripture  testimo- 
ny. If  our  author  had  written. that  paragraph,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  our  readers  can  easily  imagine  what  castigation  he 
would  have  received  from  Dr.  Ponas  pen ;  and  we  add,  with 
justice. 

The  second  proof  adduced  by  Dr.  Pond,  is  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  executed  their  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen. 

"  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  first  went  to  the  heathen,  they 
were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at  Antioch,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Grhost  But  their  next  exciH'sion,  (and,  so 
fttr  as  appears,  each  of  their  succeedingones,)  was  conducted 

Eurelv  on  the  voluntary  prindple.  ^  Paul  said  unto  Barna- 
as.  Let  us  go  and  visit  our  brethren,  in  every  city  where 
we  have  pr^u^ed  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they 
do.'    Acts  15:  M.    But  as  they  could  not  agree  respecting 
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the  individual  to  be  associated  with  them,  they  separated, 
forming  two  companies,  and  went  forth  to  their  work,  in  dif« 
ferent  directions. 

**  In  his  subsequent  operations,  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
attended  often  by  a  considerable  company,  constituting,  sub- 
stantially, a  missionary  society.  Shall  we  say,  that  Paul 
mistook  the  path  of  duty,  and  established  a  precedent  dan* 

ferous  to  the  Church  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  (what  is  true,)  that 
e  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  left  a 
bright  example  to  the  supporters  of  missions,  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages  of  tne  world  t" 

Dr.  Pond's  great  conception,  ^  that  the  Church  is  identi- 
cal with  its  members,"  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  arohitec- 
torical,  and  of  forming  a  new  theory  both  of  speculative  rea- 
soning and  of  interpretation.  Here  he  asserts  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  *•  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at  Antioch.**  Let 
us  examine  the  record  for  ourselves,  for  we  have  had  full 
proof,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  Dr.  Pond's  accuracy  in  his  use 
of  the  Bible.  Acts  18:  1-^:  '^Now  there  were  in  the  church 
that  was  at  Antioch,  certmn  prophets  andteachen^  as  Barna- 
bas, and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cy- 
rano, and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brot^t  up  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
fieisted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  catted  them^  And  when 
ihey  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
ihey  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  departed  unto  Beleucia  f  &c.  Where  did  Dr.  Pond 
find  "  the  church''  which  he  says  ^  sent  forth  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas T  Will  he  say  that  the  church  is  identical  with  in- 
spired  prophets  and  teachers  T  If  not,  I  ask  again,  where  he 
finds  tne  church  in  this  case.  Dr.  Pond  complains  of  our 
author  as  guilty  of  *  an  occasional  lumping  of  the  difierent 
societies  and  their  agents  together,  and  a  condemnation  of 
ail  alike,  when  the  things  charged  upon  them,  can,  with  no 
colour  of  truth,  be  applied  to  more  than  a  very  small  p^rt."  p, 
417.  If  our  author  onended  in  manner  and  form,  as  Dr.  Pond 
affirms,  (which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  is  not  the  case,  and 
when  it  will  appear  that  Dr.  Pond  is  no  more  to  be  trusted 
with  the  writings  of  men,  than  it  is  evident  he  is  with  the  word 
ofGrod)  and  if  the  oflence  of  which  he  complains  be,  as  he  says, 
something  a  great  dud  worse  than  a  fancy  sketch,  and  '<  which 
he  is  extremely  sorry  to  see  in  the  pages  of  a  writer  who 
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has  shown  himself  so  cajpable  of  instructing  and  blessing  the 
world,''  it  was  not  an  offence  against  the  sacred  Scriptures* 
He  did  not  lump  up  ^  the  church  at  Antioch  with  the  prophets 
and  teachers,"  who  were  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Justice  to 
our  author  demands  a  vindication  against  the  ^  complaint"  of 
Dr.  Pond  just  alluded  to,  and  though  not  in  order -here, 
yet  we  may  as  well  attend  to  it  now,  as  we  shall  not  find  a 
more  convenient  opportunity;  Dr.  Pond  founds  his  "  com- 
plaint" of  lumping  together  the  difierent  societies  and  their 
agents,  and  then  charging  upon  all  what  with  no  propriety 
can  be  applied  to  more  than  a  very  small  part,"  on  two  ex- 
tracts; tne  first  from  p.  11^,  the  second  from  p.  116.  The 
first  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  They  will  defy  and  malign 
whatever  and  whomsoever  is  not  subservient  to  their  plans. 
Eeckless  of  consequences,  they  will,  like  the  lightning,  shiv- 
er whatever  comes  in  their  way."  This  passage  occurs 
under  the  second  specification  "  of  some  of  tne  dangers  and 
mischiefs  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  principle,  that 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  may  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
will,  set  up  such  societies  as  seem  to  them  expedient  and 
practicable  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  for  which  the 
Church  is  instituted."  p.  109.  The  first  of  which  is — "  It 
is  a  PRINCIPLE  tending  directly  and  inevitably  to  anarchy 
and  insubordination."  p.  109.  The  second — "  As  inti- 
mately allied  to  the  evil  already  described,  we  mention  the 
creat  multiplication  of  strifes  and  discords,  as  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  voluntary  principle."  The  first  section  under 
this  head  is  introduced  by  the  observation  that,  '*  If  any  man 
have  the  liberty  of  instituting  and  pushing  forward  such  or- 
ganizations as  he  sees  fit,  then,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
opposing  and  hostile  instittdions  will  spring  up  in  numbers 

firoportioned  to  the  discordant  views  and  fancies  of  men." 
n  illustration  of  this  observation,  our  author  proceeds,  and 
after  describing  the  well-known  properties  of  human  nature, 
as  likely  to  be  called  into  action  on  tnis  supposition,  he  adds : 
**  Taking  men  a^  they  are,  too,  what  less  can  be  expected, 
than  that,  when  fame  and  fortune  are  staked  on  the  success 
of  a  project,  its  abettors  should  deem  all  other  interests  of 
small  moment  when  compared  with  the  success  of  their 
cause,  or  at  least,  as  involved  in,  and  identified  with  it  ? 
They  will  defy  and  malign  whcUever  and  whomsoever  is  not 
'subservient  with  their  plans.  Reckless  of  conseqicences,  they 
will,  like  the  lightnings  shiver  whatever  comes  in  their  way.^ 
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Taken  in  its  place  and  its  connection,  the  passage  quoted 
by  Dr.  Pond,  belongs  to  our  author's  elucidatibn  of  the  vol* 
untary  principle^  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  reduced  to 
universal  practice.  Dr.  Pond  has  made  use  of  the  passage, 
as  if  our  author  had  applied  it  to  existing  societies^  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  tne  agents  of  these  societies  had  actw 
aUy  conducted.  The  lumping  of  hypothesis  with  fact,  is 
done  by  Dr.  Pond,  and  then  charged  upon  our  author. 

The  second  quotation  of  Dr.  Pond,  is  from  p.  1 16.  There 
our  author  speaks  of  our  various  reforming  societies.  As 
these  depend  mainly  on  the  Church  for  success,  our  author 
says,  that  it  is  "  a  primary  point  with  them  to  drill  the  Church 
into  their  measures."  If  tney  be  opposed  in  these  attempts, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  as  in  the  extract  of  Dr.  Pond,  '*  If  agents 
cannot  force  their  way  into  pulpits,  then  the  press  scatters 
its  firebrands  among  all  the  combustible  matter  in  the  con* 
ffregation;  all  possible  expedients  are  resorted  to  to  holdup 
the  minister  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  his  people  ^mmd 
if  possible,  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  them.  Is  Uiis  a 
fancy  sketch,  or  a  sober  reality?''  Where,  now,  is  the 
**  lumping  of  the  diflferent  societies  and  their  agents  togeth- 
er," whicn  Dr.  Pond  complains  of? 

Dr.  Pond  says,  **  I  venture  to  say  that,  with  reference  to 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  if  not  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, of  all  the  agents  that  have  been  employed  by  voluntary 
societies,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  are  here 
indiscriminately  lumped  togeUier^  the  representation  is  *  a 
fancy  sketch,'  or  something  a  great  deal  worse/*  p.  417. 
Our  author  spoke  of  the  agents  of  '*  our  various  reforming 
societies,"  and  Dr.  Pond  has  indiscriminately  "  lumped  them 
together^  with  '*  all  the  agents  of  all  the  voluntary  societies  for 
thirty  years  pcLsU^  Dr.  Pond  is  the  draughtsman  of  tnat 
fancy  sketch  which  he  says  truly  is  *'  something  a  great  deal 
worse"  than  fancy,  and  then  palmed  it  on  our  author. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  But  I  am  behind  the 
age,  and  have  much  to  learn.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wronff,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  honourable  ingen- 
uousness  and  disgraceful  trickery,  in  which  I  was  trained,  if 
I  should  pursue  towards  Dr.  Pond  the  course  he  has  taken 
with  our  author  above,  I  should  feel  that  I  was — **  acting  on 
the  voluntary  principle,"  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

But  let  us  return  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.    Following,  as 
Vol.  V.  4 
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we  do,  the  '*  volontary  principle,**  the  chase  is  like  the 
game,  here  and  there,  and  any  where,  and  no  where  long  at 
a  time.  ^  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  first  went  to  the  hea- 
then," says  Dr.  Pond,  **  they  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at 
Antioch,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  have 
seen  that  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but 
it  was  wholly  commanded,  and  that  specially  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  They  were  appointed  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  either  self-elected,  or  chosen  by 
ihe  prophets  or  teachers,  nor  by  the  Church.  **  Separate  me 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  whereunto  /  have  called 
ihenij*!  said  the  Holy  Ghost  They  were  not  then  mediately 
sent,  but  immediately  and  supernaturally.  The  "  separation" 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  the  formal,  visible  solemnity 
whereby  their  divine  call  and  commission  was  published, 
and  authenticated  in  view  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

**  But  their  next  excursion,"  says  Dr.  Pond,  ("  and  so  far 
as  appears,  each  of  their  succeeding  ones,)  was  conducted 
purely  on  the  voluntary  principle."  ''  Paul  said  unto  Bar- 
nabas, Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren,  in  every  city 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how 
they  do."  Acts,  16:  36.  Hiere  we  inouire  for  Dr.  Pond's 
authority  for  limiting  the  divine  call  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  their  solemn  con- 
secration to  that  office,  to  their  first  tour  ?  Were  they  dis- 
charged from  their  office  on  their  return,  so  that  after  that  it 
was  altogether  optional  with  them  whether  to  go  again  or 
not 7  Paul  vms  the  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,","  necessity 
was  laid  upon  him."  "  If  I  do  this  thing  willingly,"  said  he, 
"I  have  a  reward,  but  if  against  my  will  a  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me,  yea  wo  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel."  But  according  to  Dr.  Pond,  he 
was,  after  his  first  missionary  excursion,  exonerated  from 
his  divine  vocation,  and  left  to*  his  option — to  the  "  voluntary 
principle." 

Moreover,  if  Paul  prosecuted  his  subsequent  travels  and 
labours  in  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,,  on 
the  "  voluntary  principle,"  it  will  follow  that  his  epistles  also 
were  written  m  conformity  to  the  same.  Rut,  according  to 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  ^  epistles  of  Paul"  and  "  the  other 
Scriptures"  are  of  like  autnority.  2  Peter,  3:  15, 10.  But 
"all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  and  conse- 
quently not  by  the  "voluntary  principle." 
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Dr.  Pond  finds  a  **  missionary  society''  of  a  novel  de- 
scription in  the  assodates  of  Paiil^  who  attended  him  in  his 
travels.  **  In  his  subsequent  operations,  Paul  seems  to  have 
been  attended  often  by  a  consiaerable  company,  constituting 
substantially  a  missionary  society.'*  If  so,  it  was  utterly 
unlike  those  for  which  he  pleads,  and  how  it  subserves  his 
purpose,  we  cannot  discern. 

The  ^  voluntary  princiole"  is  apparent  in  one  instance  in 
the  conduct  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  Dr.  Pond  did  not 
observe,  or  if  he  did,  he  thought  it  not  deservmg  of  attei^ 
tion.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  **  sharp  contention"  be- 
tween  them,  and  consequent  **  separation,**  is  an  apt  illustra* 
tion  of  the  ^  voluntary  principle.**  So  lonfi;  as  they  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  jointly  executed  the  work  to  which 
they  were  jointly  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  had  no 
use  for  the  **  voluntary  principle.**  But  as  soon  as  Barnabas 
gave  way  to  his  partiality  for  Mark,  ^  his  sister's  son,**  and 
broke  over  the  limits  of  bis  divine  commission,  to  gratify  the 
dictates  of  his  natural  inclination,  then  he  found  occasion  and 
use  for  **  the  voluntary  principle,**  and  set  up  the  first  volun- 
tary society  in  the  apostolic  ministry. 

Here  endeth  the  proof  which  Dr.  Pond  produces  of  his 
third  argument  in  defence  of  voluntary  societies  for  religious 
purposes,  viz.,  *'  That  the  voluntary  method  of  doing  good  is 
abundantly  (I)  sanctioned  and  supported  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment He  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  for  he 
savs,  ''It  is  evident  from  these  examples,  not  to  multiply 
others  of  equal  authority,  that  the  Scripture%  do  not  foroid 
or  discountenance  individual  or  associated  efforts  to  do  good, 
undertaken  on  the  purely  voluntary  principle.  '^Not  to 
multiply  others  of  equal  authority  /**  I  apprehend  that  Dr. 
Pond  will  find  enough  to  do  in  making  it  out  that  the  exam- 

tles  which  he  has  above  cited^  are  of  any  ''  authority**  at  all, 
efore  he  will  venture  on  any  others.  And  here  I  challenge 
him,  or  any  other  advocate  of  the  "voluntary  principle,**  to 
produce  a  solitary  example  or  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
of  self-invented  religious  works,  which  as  to  matter  and 
form  have  been  approved  of  God.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  question  in  debate  is,  not  whether  the  ''  doing  of 
good,**  as  Dr.  Pond  loosely  phrases  it,  is  scriptural,  but  whe- 
ther the  doing  of  ffood  in  the  forms  which  the  voluntary 
principle  takes,  and  which  are  distinct  and  diverse  from  the 
forms  which  God's  word  prescribes,  and  which  have  an  ex- 
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celiency — a  ^tness, "  a  power,** — peculiar  and  inseparable 
from  themselves,  is  directly  or  indirectly  sanctioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  vohuUary  form^  not  the  work  done  by  the  form, 
is  the  idol — the  image — ^the  mode  of  serving  the  Lord  and 
blessinff  the  world,  which  Dr.  Pond  contends  is  essential ; 
"  on  which  the  Church  has  been  operating,  more  or  less, 
ever  since  her  first  organization — on  which  have  been  based 
her  greatest  and  noblest  movements  for  the  last  forty  years 
— and  on  the  correctness  of  which  the  highest  interests  oftlie 
Church  and  world  seem  now^  under  God,  to  he  suspended!* 
p.  420.  He  insists  on  it  with  the  highest  assurance,  that  if 
the  voluntary  principle  is  exploded,  that  in  about  ten  years 
the  Church  will  fall  into  *'  another  long  sleep,**  and  nothing 
else  except  the  **  voluntary  principle**  can  again  awaken  her 
to  sense  and  motion.  It  is  most  evident,  now,  that  the  vol- 
untary form,  in  Dr.  Pond*s  estimation,  is  the  body  of  the 
spirit  of  life  and  love  in  Christians,  considered  as  the  ^  light 
of  tiK  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;**  and  that  if  the  body 
be  dissolved,  that  spirit  will  depart.  I  ask  Dr.  Pond,  and 
all  others  of  like  sentiments  with  him,  if  the  Christians  who 
now  compose  the  religious  societies,  will  not  remain  on  the 
earth,  safe  and  sound,  if  these  institutions  in  their  present 
form  were  dissolved  7  Would  their  faith,  obedience,  love  to 
Christ,  compassion  for  perishing  sinners  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  evaporate  like  ether,  if  these 
vessels  were  br^en  to  pieces  ?  How  is  it  with  Dr.  Pond 
himself?  Is  he  so  identified  with  them,  that  he  will  fall  into 
**  a  lonff  sleep#  if  the  ^  dedicated  things'*  are  put  into  the 
<«  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,**  and  given  in  charge  to  ''  Aaron 
and  the  priests  7**  Dr.  rond  ought  not  to  speak  so  meanly 
of  his  own  piety,  nor  disparage  tne  graces  of  the  children  of 
God,  by  holding  forth  the  scandalous  notion,  that  if  pious 
men  cannot  do  ^ood  works  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
members  of  Christ*s  Church,  and  in  obedience  to  his  institu- 
tions, they  will  not  do  any  at  all. 

If  I  do  not  misapprehend  Dr.  Pond's  meaning,  he  does 
not  bring  up  an  '*  evil  report'*  on  Christians  merely,  but  it 
reaches  where  he  would  not  choose  to  find  and  to  meet  it. 
In  the  passage  last  quoted  from  p.  420,  where  he  says  that 
the  Church  has  been  operating  more  or  less  on  the  volun- 
tary principle  •*  ever  since  heTjirst  organization,**  he  pretty 
plainly 'intimates  his  belief,  that  the^r^^  organization  of  the 
Church  was  not  on  the  voluntary  principle.     In  consistency 
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with  which,  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  manner  of 
FauVs  first  mission^  which  was  ditinely  commanded,  and  his 
subsequent  operations,  which  were  on  the  ^  voluntary  princi- 
ple." If  this  be  his  meaning,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Pond, 
the  voluntary  principle  is  a  human  addition  to  the  divine 
constitution.  Now  Dr.  Pond  maintains  that  the  Church, 
without  the  **  voluntary  principle,"  sleeps  a  "  long  sleep,"  and 
the  inference  therefrom  is  inevitable,  that  the  primitive 
church  as  divinely  constituted — '*  in  her  first  organization" — 
was  a  worthless  sluggard ;  "  a  slothful  and  unprofitable  ser- 
vant," and  so  would  have  continued  until  the  **  voluntary 
Principle  had  breathed  into  her  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'' 
*hus  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  disparaged  and  made  of  no 
account,  that  the  works  of  man  may  be  glorified  I  Never- 
theless, Dr.  Pond  assures  us,  that  **  the  Scriptures  do  not 
forbid  or  discountenance  individual  efforts  to  do  good,  (I)  un- 
dertaken on  the  purely  voluntary  principle.  So  far  from 
this,  they  directly  sanction  and  encourage  such  efforts.^  In 
passing,  we  notice  again  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Pond,  of 
representing  those  actions  as  purely  voluntary,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  set  forth  as  authorized  and  enjoined  by  the 
Scriptures.  On  p.  402,  he  represents  Paul's  *'  subsequent 
operations"  as  performed  in  *^  the  path  of  duty,"  and  that  he 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  left  a  bright 
example  to  the  supporters  of  missions,  in  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  world."  It,  now,  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  volun- 
tary mode,  if  Paul,  in  following  that  mode,  pursued  the  '*  path 
of  duty,"  if  the  Holy  Ghost  directed  him  in  that  course,  and 
his  is  a  bright  example  for  all  the  friends  of  missions,  how 
can  it  be  voluntary  in  contradistinction  to  a  divinely  com- 
manded mode  of  proceeding  ? 

I  anticipate  Dr.  Pond's  reply  to  all  this.  He  will  say, 
that  he  contends  for  no  such  voluntary  principle  as  this  is, 
and  refers  us  to  p.  401,  where  he  defines  the  voluntarv 
method,  to  be  in  contradistinction,  not  to  the  divine  word, 
but  to  '*  the  express  direction  of  the  Church,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  in  its  organized  capacity."  He  moreover  makes 
this  formal  statement  in  connection  with  words  and  phrases 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  to  turn  upon  us,  and  say, 
**  What  I  you  deny  to  Christians  the  right  of  doing  good  (I) 
of  <*  their  own  accord  7"  I  must  not,  it  seems,  give  even  a 
loaf  of  bread,  visit  a  sick  person,  give  away  a  Bible,  or  send 
a  poor  child  to  school,  without  a  vote  of  the  church !"    Dr. 
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Pond  shows  the  tactitian,  and  drilled  controvertist,  in  his 
sedulous  use  of  the  phrase  ^  doing  good."  It  enables  him  to 
render  the  dissenters  from  the  voluntary  principle,  as  it  is 
exerted  in  the  great  national  institutions,  supremely  ridicu- 
lous. When,  therefore,  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  an  argu- 
ment in  the  defence  of  the  voluntary  principle,  or  for  a  reply 
to  an  objection,  the  modest  and  harmless  phrase  of  ''  doing 
good"  is  employed ;  but  when  that  end  is  answered,  then  it 
is  dropped  for  the  potent  and  universal  great  and  good  insti- 
tutions, '^  on  which,  under  God,  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  are  suspended."  He  does  not,  consequently,  meet 
the  question  fairly.  We  have  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  in  his  selecting  the  religious  from  all  other  volun- 
tary societies,  and  defending  these  exclusively,  whereas  our 
author  treated  on  the  voluntary  principle  as  it  is  developed  in 
other  and  far  different  institutions,  and  as  it  may  also  be  ap- 

{Jied  in  countless  forms,  and  for  the  most  mischievous  of  ends, 
f  Dr.  Pond  is  able  to  show  that  the  religious  societies  which 
he  specifies,  are  conformable  to  Grod's  word,  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin, necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  even  vitality  of  the 
Church,  and  no  more  liable  to  perversion  than  the  Church 
itself  is,  when  modelled  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  primitive  platform,  neither  our  author,  nor  the  present 
writer,  has  any  controversy  with  him.  But  let  Dr.  Pond 
bear  in  mind,  that,  as  we  have  plainly  evinced,  that  a  defence 
of  the  religious  societies  on  the  grounds  above  mentioned, 
necessarily  takes  them  out  of  the  predicament  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  and  that  in  advocating  the  voluntary  principle 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  societies,  he  has  done  a 
superfluous  work,  and  has  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

The  next  proof  which  Dr.  Pond  produces,  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ;  pp.  402,  403 :  **  The  missions  of  the  first 
hundred  years  alter  the  death  of  Christ,  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted on  the  voluntary  principle."  For  this  assertion, 
which  he  makes  in  the  form  of  a  historical fact^  and  which 
he  wishes  should  have  the  force  of  one,  he  gives  no  other 
evidence  than  an  inference  of  his  own,  from  another  histori- 
cal fact,  the  nature  and  application  of  which  he  misappre- 
hends altogether.  "  Indeed,"  he  continues,  **  it  may  be  said 
that  they  were  entirely  so,  except  when  some  individual 
church  became  engaged  in  the  work.  For  then  there  were 
no  ecclesiastical  boards.  There  were  no  confederate 
churches  for  the  creation  of  such  boards.    The  churches 
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continued  insulated  and  independent,  not  meeting  together 
in  councils  or  synods,  till  about*the  middle  of  ttie  second 
century.  That  there  were  numerous  missionary  companies 
or  associations,  like  that  of  which  Paul  was  the  soul  and  cen- 
tre, is  altogether  probable.  But  they  were  small ;  they 
were  self-created ;  they  were  entirely  voluntary.  They 
were  not  separate  from  the  churches,  or  independent  of 
them.  They  existed  in  the  churches,  were  composed  of 
church  members,  and,  through  them,  the  churches  engaged 
in,  and,  to  a  good  degree,  accomplished  the  important  work 
to  which  their  Lord  nad  called  them." 

Dr.  Pond  can  make  historical  facts  with  the  same  expedi- 
tion, and  as  occasion  requires,  as  he  can  make  churches  of 
individuals,  and  individuals  of  churches,  human  institutions — 
**  self-created" — divine,  and  divine  institutions  human.  Scrip- 
ture also,  and  now  history !  Out  of  the  testimony  of  Mo- 
sheim,  that,  ^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Christian  churches  were  independent  of  each  other,  nor 
were  they  joined  together  by  association,  confederacy,  or 
any  other  bonds  but  those  of  charity :"  from  this  historical 
statement,  Dr.  Pond  infers  that  the  "  missions  of  the  first 
hundred  years,  were  chiefly  conducted  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  premise  and  the  conclusion  are  so  far 
apart,  that  one  must  leap  like  Sam  Patch,  of  jumping  noto- 
riety, in  order  to  pass  from  one  to  another  at  a  single  Dound, 
We  should  be  justified  by  our  intelligent  readers  in  passing 
this  whole  paragraph  as  unworthy  of  attention,  if  our  only  or 
principal  aesi^  in  replying  to  Dr.  Pond  was,  simply  to  ex- 
pose his  egregious  blunders.  But  we  wish  to  do  more— more 
than  this.  We  wish  to  call,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  our 
fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Church  to  this  most  important 
subject,  and  secure  for  it  a  thorough  investigation.  We 
therefore,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  Dr.  Pond's  article, 
observe ; 

First — That  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  history 
of  the  Church,  from  the  termination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  is  more  defective 
than  that  of  any  subsequent  period.  The  time  and  manner 
of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  and  the  planting  of 
churches,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  done,  which  were 
in  being  at  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third,  as  those  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  is 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.    To  put  any  doc- 
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trine  or  duty  on  foundation  so  untenable  as  the  obscure  and 
fragmentary  traditions  an^  writings  of  this  least  known  por- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  those 
who  '*  make  the  Bible  their  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,"  and  resorted  to  b^  none  except  those,  who 
must  find  a  warrant  for  their  sentiments  elsewhere  than  in 
the  word  of  God. 

Secondly — Dr.  Pond  thrusts  out  of  view,  the  agency  of 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  captivity,  the  resort 
of  strangers  from  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  then 
known  world  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  Epnesus,  and  other  prin- 
cipal cities  where  churches  were  planted  by  the  Apostles  or 
their  assistants,  and  who  on  their  return  carried  with  them 
the  spirit  and  records  of  the  gospel,  persecution,  the  applica- 
tion of  distant  princes  to  the  pnncipal  Churches,  and  their 
pastors  for  missionaries  &c.,  in  diffusing  the  liffht  of  Christiani- 
ty throughout  the  world.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  manner,  and 
not  "chiefly  by  the  voluntary  principle"  as  Dr.  Pond  says, 
that  the  ffospel  spread  during  the  period  in  question.  He 
assumes  the  alternative,  that  there  could  have  been  no  other 
mode  of  diffusing  the  gospel,  than  either  "  by  the  voluntary 
principle"  or  through  "  ecclesiastical  boards." 

Thirdly— Granting  to  Dr.  Pond  all  that  he  claims,  it 
makes  nothing  for  the  "  great  institutions"  for  which  he  con- 
tends. If  "the  bright  examples"  of  the  church  during  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  next  immediately  ensuing,  are  of  bind- 
ing authority,  and  can  determine  any  thing  as  to  this  matter, 
they  are  not  followed  in  any  manner  by  the  existing  socie- 
ties of  New  England. 

Fourthly — Dr.  Pond  seems  to  understand  the  declaration 
of  Mosheim,  "that  the  churches  were  not  joined  together  b^ 
any  other  bonds  than  those  of  charity "  as  if  in  efiect  it 
amounted  to  no  union  at  all.  On  this  point  we  shall  dj^ell 
for  a  moment,  for  as  we  regard  it,  it  is  of  importance  in  this 
whole  subject.  The  apostle  Paul  denominates  charity,  the 
"  bond  of  perfectness."  By  this  the  college  of  the  apostles 
were  bound  together,  and  made  a  unit.  No  formal  ties, 
other  than  this,  were  enjoined  them  by  their  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter. Mutual  love  was  the  badj^e  of  their  discipleship,  even 
to  "all  men."  The  churches  likewise  were  joined  together 
by  the  same  bond,  and  all  the  original  and  apostolic  institu- 
tions, ordinances  and  customs  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  if 
charity  was  wanting,  the  fabric  of  the  Church  would  fall  to 
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pieces.  The  ideal  of  the  Church,  drawn  by  the  Soriptnres^ 
15  that  of  communities  entire  aari  separate  in  respect  of 
place,  independent  of  each  other  in  respect  to  subordination 
of  one  to  another,  or  of  all  ta  some  common  visible  head, 
either  one  single  or  many,  and  yet  composing  a  whole— -a 
unit — ^"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace."  *•  The 
locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  ail  of  them  by  bands.^ 
Prov.  30 :  27.  **  Men  shall  worship  him  (the  Lord,)  evety 
one  from  his  place/*  Zeph.  2:11.  By  an  invisible  frame* 
work,  by  joints  and  bands  which  are  incorporeal  and  intan- 
gib/e,  all  are  members  of  a  common  divine  head,  and  thus 
co-ordinate  and  co-equal.  Each  Church  is  a  unit,  complete 
in  respect  to  parts,  and  entire  as  to  all  the  attributes  of  a 
Church ;  ade<quate  also  to  the  ends  for  which  the  Church 
was  instituted,  so  far  as  those  ends  depend  on  the  agency  of 
its  members  either  singly  or  jointly.  The  universaiChurch 
is  also  a  unit ;  but  it  is  invisible.  Its  centre  of  unity  is 
Christ,  and  its  bonds  are  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  the  life 
of  that  **  one  faith,"  and  tliat  "  charity  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness,"  whereby  the  members  of  Christy  being  *•  many, 
are  one  body.'*  Whilst  then  particular  churches  are  sepa- 
rate one  from  another  as  to  place — ^^  each  worshiping  the 
Lord  from  its  place** — ^independent  as  to  form,  order,  go- 
vernment, and  all  its  **  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,** 
jetf  like  the  locusts  which  have  "no  king,  go  they  forth  by 
bands;**  and  are  many  as  to  outward  appearance,  but  are,  in 
fact,  ^joined  t(^etherby  no  other  bonds  than  those  of  charity.** 
The  attempt  toembody  this  "charity,**  this"centre  of  unity,* 
to  locate  it  in  fixed  and  visible  forms,  is  an  attempt "  to  as- 
cend into  heaven  and  bring  Christ  down  from  above.**  The 
Roman  Church  says,  it  is  done  already,  and  that  he  dwells 
in  the  Vatican.  James  Arminius  aimed  to  do  it,  by  a  for- 
mula of  faith  in  which  all  could  agree.  At  the  present  time, 
the  "  voluntary  principle**  is  set  forth  as  the  personification 
of  the  life,  love,  unity  and  fruitfulness  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — as  Christ  on  earth  enthroned,  and  reigning  in  the 
voluntary  societies.  All  these  attempts  assume  the  defec- 
tiveness and  inefficiency  of  the  Church  •♦  at  its  first  organi* 
zation,"  like  the  locusts  "  little  upon  the  earth.**  Without  a 
judge  of  controversies,  said  the  papists,  the  Church  will  be 
rent  into  innumerable  and  interminable  factions,  and  if  there 
be  any  article  of  faith  about  which  there  is  any  controversy, 
said  James  Arminius,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  will  con- 
Vol,  V,  5 
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tinue  and  multiply,  and  ^  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  follow  ^e  suppression  and  overthrow  of 
the  great  religious  charitable  societies,  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  absolute  consternation/'  p.  414.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  "  What  can  be  substituted  among  the  Congregational 
churches,  which  have  no  extended  ecclesiastic  organization, 
which  do  not  partake  altogether  of  the  voluntary  character, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  Uieir  constitution,  can  have  none  f 
What  can  be  substituted  in  place  of  those  great  and  excel- 
lent societies,  in  which  Christians  of  different  denominations 
are  now  harmoniously  and  extensively  labouring  together  T 
In  comparison  with  these,  how  feeble  must  be  the  instrumen- 
tality 01  littlCf  separate,  sectarian  bounds,  ^c"?  Dr.  Pond 
is  a  Congregationalist,  and  a  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
in  a  Congregationalist  Theological  Seminary.  Common  de- 
cency demands  of  me,  the  belief  that  he  holds  the  Congre- 
Stional  system  to  be  conformable  to  the  word  of  God — the 
th  and  order  of  the  gospel.  How  now  can  he  repre- 
sent the  Congregational  Church  of  Maine  to  which  he  be- 
longs, or  of  Connecticut,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  feeble, 
little,  and  sectarian^  as  by  implication  he  evidently  does,  in 
the  passages  quoted  above?  Does  Dr.  Pond  regard  the 
distinctive  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice  of  the  church 
in  which  he  is  a  minister  and  a  teacher  of  her  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  as  **  abstruse  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  may  be  decided  on  either  way  without  much 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  church  7"  On  pp.  409,  410, 
He  says,  ^  the  constitution  of  some  churches  is  such  as  to 
forbid  the  operating  extensively  and  unitedly  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  voluntary  association.  This  is  true  of  all 
those  churches,  which  retain  the  primitive  principles  of 
Congregational  independency;  all  associations  formed  by 
the  ministers  and  brethren  of  those  churches,  with  a  view 
to  promote  fellowship,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  must  par- 
take entirely  of  the  voluntary  character.  This  is  true  of  all 
their  church  conferences  consistories,  and  ministerial  asso- 
ciations. This  is  true  of  all  their  united,  confederate  efforts 
to  disseminate  divine  truth,  and  advance  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  Christ.  As  organized  bodies,  these  churches  may 
operate  separately  and  singly;  but  they  cannot  confederate 
for  extended  operations,  or  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
voluntary  association.  To  attempt  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way,  would  be  to  drop  at  once  their  independency,  and  trans- 
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form  themselves  into  some  other  denomination.**  But  does 
it  follow  from  this,  that  the  independent  churches  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be  inefficient  in  their  benevolent  operations  ?  Those 
who  ask,  go  to  the  Christian  churches  of  the  first  century  for 
an  answer.  Those  were  all  independent  churches.  Wad- 
dington,  an  Episcopalian  of  the  Church  of  England,  speaking 
of  we  Church  of  the  first  century,  says,  "  every  church  was 
essentially  independent  of  every  other.  The  churches  thus 
constituted  and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  federative  body 
of  independent  religious  communities^  dispersed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  continual  communi- 
cation and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other."  Ecc.  Hist 
B43.  According  to  the  above  passa^s,  it  seems  that  it  is 
r.  Pond's  conception  of  the  Congregational  church  that  it  is 
impossible  for  its  single  and  separate  organized  communi- 
ties— ^its  particular  churches— to  have  any  fellowship  one 
with  another,  or  to  maintain  a  stated  and  common  intercourse, 
or  to  pursue  jointly  a  common  and  general  end,  except 
through  the  medium  of  voluntary  societies,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Waddington,  the  'Mndependent  relimous  communities! 
dispersed  throu|?hout  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
formed  a  sort  of  federative  hody^  in  continual  communica- 
tion  and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other.  Was  this 
confederation  in  the  forms  and  through  the  medium  of  volun- 
tary societies?  Was  it  not  by  that  **  charity  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness,"  and  that  "  one  faith — one  Lord — one 
baptism,  by  which  they  **  entered  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,** 
and  into  ^  holy  fellowship  one  with  another  r  Again,  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  independent  churches  in  benevolent  opera- 
tions, Dr.  Pond  refers  to  the  churches  of  the  first  century,  as 
furnishing  ample  proof  to  any  one  who  doubts  or  denies  it; 
and  we  are  willing  to  leave  for  the  present  the  point  just 
where  he  has  put  it.  But  how  he  can  reconcile  all  this  with 
his  implied  assertion,  that  the  Congregational  church  with- 
out ''tne  great  and  excellent  societies,  in  which  Christians 
of  diflferent  denominations  are  now  harmoniously  and  exten- 
sively labouring  together,  must  be,  feeble,  little,  sectarian,^ 
remains  for  him  to  show. 

On  p.  415,  Dr.  Pond  says,  "If,  without  impairing  the 
efficacy  and  usefulness  of  these  societies,  they  can  be  brought 
into  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  churches,  and  more  directly 
under  their  control,  I  have  no  objection ;  though  I  see  not, 
at  present,  how  this  is  to  be  done.     Any  plan  to  this  effect. 
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however,  which  shall  be  candidly  proposed,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  candid  consideration/'  I  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Pond 
is  unable  to  discern  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  exbting  socie- 
ties, to  the  principles  and  government  of  Congregational 
churches.  They  are  irreconcilable.  No  plan  can  be  devised  to 
render  their  co-existence  compatible  with  the  safety  of  either. 
According  to  the  views  whicn  I  entertain  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  state  of  the  case  in  the  Congregational  Church 
of  New  England,  the  attemi)t  to  continue  even  the  religious 
voluntary  societies  side  by  side  with  the  churches  will  result 
in  the  ruin  of  both. 

I  speak  of  Congregational  churches  only,  for  I  am  a  Con- 
gregationalist  and  am  '*  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind," 
fliat  Congrerationalism  is  the  form  and  order  of  church  go- 
vernment ordained  bv  the  apostles.    As  to  other  denomina- 
tions, I  have  no  call  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  able  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  they  severally  understand 
that  kingdom.    When  they  ask  my  advice,  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  consider  whether  I  have  any  to  give.     I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  would  be  every  way  better  for  the  Congre- 
gi9itionaI  ministers  of  New  England  '<  to  abide  in  their  callii^," 
\and  not  assume  to  themselves   the  office  of  speculating 
about  the  affairs  of  other  denominations  among  themselves, 
or  of  burdening  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  churches 
out  of  their  limits,  either  at  home  or  in  Europe.     If  I  cannot 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  Protestants  of  Europe  to 
proceed  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  camp  of  the  gos- 
pel without  voluntary  societies,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  obliged  to  sustain  them  here.    To  deduce  practical  prin- 
ciples for  our  own  government  from  the  multi&rious  and 
involved   positions  and  connexions  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians on  the  continent,  and  of  dissenters  in  Great  Britain,  is 
but  making  a  «orrv  exchange  of  our  freedom  for  their  gall- 
ing bondage.    Auer  the  notion  that  it  is  every  one's  duty 
to  "  convert  the  world,"  was  broached,  and  the  kindred  dog- 
ma, that  duty  and  ability  are  commensurate,  was  tacked  to 
it,  great  and  wise  and  good  men  increased  and  multiplied 
amongst  us,  beyond  all  precedent.  Parish  ministers  discover- 
ed that  **  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers"  was  not  the  particular  church  and  society 
which  had  chosen  them  to  be  their  ministers,  but  that  their  '*  field 
was  the  world."    Private,  Christians,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  began  to  ^  feel  their  great  responsibilities,"  aud  that 
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the  '^coQveraioD  of  the  world''  was  required  at  their  handf. 
The  trustees  of  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
looked  beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  their  several  locations, 
and  became  ^'careful  and  troubled  about  many''  states  and 
nations.  Just  at  this  juncture,  when  thousands  of  hearts  and 
minds  were  teemine  with  great  and  wise  and  good  concep- 
tions of  their  high  and  mighty  vocation  to  "^  convert  the  world," 
the  "voluntary  principle"  came  opportunely  for  their  deliver- 
ance. From  tnat  time  to  the  present,  the  Congregational 
ministry  and  churches  of  New  England  (to  go  no  further) 
have  been  in  perpetual  agitation  and  changes.  Our  ministers 
and  the  members  of  our  churches,  to  a  great  extent,  misled 
by  the  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  look  after  all  the  world, 
and  consult  for  the  universal  interests  of  all  denominations 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  all  the  heathen  world,  and  for 
all  coming  time  to  the  last  day,  have  very  naturally  been 
led  to  regard  the  immediate  affairs  of  their  own  churches, 
as  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Hence  the  innova- 
tions on  the  doctrinal  articles  of  faith,  the  terms  of  communion, 
the  settlement  and  removal  of  pastors,  ordination  of  minis- 
ters without  charge,  the  multiplication  of  offices^  meetings, 
exercises,  &c.  d&c,  which  have  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  chang- 
ed the  CoiigregatioDal  Church  into  another  denomination, 
adapted  to  the  new  views  and  relations  introduced  within 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

I  shall  not  attempt  therefore  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
these  societies  other  tnan  the  churches  themselves,  and  these 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  that 
the  Congr^ational  churches  of  Connecticut  in  their  present 
ecclesiastical  organization,  are  competent  to  all  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  our  country  and  the  world.  I  am  ready 
to  avow,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  to  maintain,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  churcnes  and  ministers  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  every  one  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  a  strictly 
religious  character,  of  which  they  are  now  but  fractional 
parts,  and  to  which  they  are  tributaries. 

Having  refuted  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Pond  in 
support  of  his  positions,  that  the  voluntary  religious  societies 
are  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  institutions  of  the  Church  and 
under  its  supervision  and  control ;— that  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, in  the  manner  and  form  of  its  application  and  use  in 
these  Societies,  is  of  natural  right  and  Scripture  warrant ; 
and  that  it  is  expedient  and  necessary ;  the  main  proposition 
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of  the  article  which  he  assailed,  and  its  principal  arguments, 
remain  unshaken.  Until  Dr.  Pond,  or  some  other  person, 
shall  bring  forward  evidence  of  the  contrary,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  regard  voluntary  societies  for  the  attainment  of 
those  ends  for  which  the  Church  was  instituted,  as  incapable 
of  vindication,  and  inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  prosperity 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 


Art.  II. — Influencb  of  Pblaoianism  on  the  Theolo- 
gical COURSE  OF  Rev.  C.  G.  Finnbt,  developed  in 
HI3  Sermons  and  Lectures. 

By  Rey.  Joibph  I.  Foot. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  with  many  sincere  Christians, 
that  fears  exist  respecting  the  ultimate  results  of  apparently 
slight  deviations  from  the  formularies  of  sound  doctrine. 
Thev  cannot  see  why  such  departures  from  the  truth  should 
awaken  sad  apprehensions,  or  excite  the  least  alarm  in  the 
churches.  It  is  supposed,  that  if  an  individual  appears  to  be 
bent  on  doing  ^ood,  and  on  promoting  the  cause  of  godli- 
ness, and  especially  if  under  his  preaching^  there  are  appear- 
ances of  revivals  of  religion,  he  is  to  be  left  undisturbed  in 
his  course,  whatever  seeds  of  religious  errour  he  may  scat- 
ter as  he  goes.  It  is  declared  to  be  exceedingly  sinful  to 
say,  or  even  to  hint,  that  his  success  is  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  progress  of  errour  will  sweep  away  much 
that  is  precious  and  useful. 

This  has  had  a  remarkable  illustration  in  our  own  times. 
During  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  churches  had  rest,  and  were  edified  ;  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  multiplied.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  an 
individual  rose  into  public  notice,  who  professea  to  have 
some  new  views  of  faith,  especially  in  respect  to  prayer. 
His  skill  in  the  work  of  converting  sinners,  was  extolled. 
On  every  side  he  was  regarded  as  the  mighty  powerof  God. 
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Crowds  rushed  to  his  assemblies,  and  hundreds  in  them  pro- 
fessed  to  be  bom  of  God.  His  fame  penetrated  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  But  the  effects  of  his  labours  did  not 
appear  to  be  permanent ;  and  his  sun  hastened  to  go  down 
in  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  He  exposed  himself  to  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  was  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
During  his  decline  a  successor  was  rising,  who  inculcated . 
substantially  the  same  views  of  faith.  Young,  ardent  and 
persevering,  he  went  forth  like  a  giant  to  his  work. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  was  thought  to 
tremble,  the  bulwarks  of  iniquity  to  be  prostrated,  the  athe- 
ist to  acknowledge  God,  the  deist  to  believe  the  Scriptures, 
the  impenitent  in  unwonted  numbers  to  repent,  and  the  hypo- 
crite to  become  sincere  in  the  service  of  Christ  Though 
his  doctrines  were  not  in  all  respects  in  agreement  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church ;  thougti  his  departures  from  these 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  most  serious  expressions  of 
alarm  ;  yet  success  was  set  up  as  the  criterion  by  which  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines  and  the  approbation  of  Christ  were  to 
be  decided.  During  ten  years,  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  were  annually  reported  to  be  converted  on  all 
hands ;  but  now  it  is  admitted,  that  his  real  converts  are 
comparatively  few.  It  is  declared,  even  by  himself,  that 
'^  the  great  body  of  them  are  a  disgrace  to  religion ;"  as  a 
CQPsequence  of  these  defections,  practical  evils,  great,  terri- 
ble, and  innumerable,  are  in  various  quarters  rushing  in  on 
the  Church. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  foresight  of  such, practical  evils, 
that  awakens  alarm  in  discerning  Christians.  They  under- 
stand, that  one  errour  almost  necessarily  produces  another. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  an  individual  to  iiold  a  prominent 
errour,  and  not  to  follow  on  to  others,  which  are  its  direct 
and  legitimate  consequences.  But  such  cases  rarely  occur. 
Scarcely  can  an  instance  be  found,  in  which  a  departure 
from  one  article  of  the  Faith  is  not  succeeded  by  an  aban- 
donment of  many,  and  sometimes  of  them  all.  If  a  stone  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  an  edifice,  the  building  is  weakened  ; 
but  if  one  be  removed  on  which  its  weight,  or  the  union  of 
its  various  parts  mainly  depends,  it  will  totter  and  event- 
ually faiJ.  So  of  a  confession  of  faith.  If  one  article  be 
abandoned,  the  system  itself  is  injured  ;  and  if  the  rejected 
doctrine  be  a  prominent  one,  it  will  probably  lead  to  the  re- 
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jectioQ  of  all  the  correlative  ones.  All  these  doctrines 
are  essential  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  system, 
and  when  one  has  been  abandoned,  the  rest  are  easily  re- 
jected. 

To  prevent  the  eflfect  of  this  foresight,  and  to  induce 
the  Christian  community  to  receive  those,  whose  digressions 
from  the  received  doctrines  begin  to  be  apparent,  it  is  often 
urged,  that  union  amongst  men  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and 
therefore  no  ordinary  considerations  should  be  sufiered  to 
operate  against  it.  This  is  unquestionably  true  respecting 
many  of  the  minor  forms  and  modes  of  Christian  life  ;  but  it 
is  vastly  misapplied,  when  used  to  abate  our  regard  for  any 
article  of  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Which  of 
these  articles  is  not  the  declaration  of  a  truth  in  opposition 
to  a  great,  and,  in  general,  a  ruinous  errour  ?  Which  of  them 
does  not  enter  into  the  number  of  those  for  which  the  best 
Christian  polemics  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  contend,  and  which 
each  errourist  in  his  place  has  undertaken  to  destroy  7  Are 
we,  then,  to  be  gravely  told,  that  a  regard  for  union  re- 
quires us  to  reject,  or  at  least  not  to  maintain,  some  of  these 
articles  t  If  so,  then  we  demand,  which  of  them  shall  we 
abandon  7  If,  in  consideration  of  union,  we  abandon  one, 
why  not  another  7  The  motive  is  equally  operative  in 
every  part  of  the  creed.  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Grod  is  the  ffrand  point  of  disunion  with  the  atheist.  It  is 
important  that  all  meA  be  united.  The  blessings  of  union 
in  views,  are  many  and  great     The  atheist  will  not  relin- 

Suish  his  cardinal  doctrine,  that  '*  there  is  no  Grod.''  Why, 
len,  will  Christians  be  so  contentious  as  to  maintain  it  7 
The  deist  believes  there  is  a  God,  but  denies  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  a  revelation  of  his  will.  Why,  then,  do  Christians 
believe  and  teach,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  when, 
by  abandoning  this  article  of  their  creed,  there  might  be 
uninterrupted  harmony  7  The  Unitarian  denies  the  true 
and  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Why,  then,  do  the  orthodox  continue  to  hold  and 
inculcate  these  doctrines,  when  little  else  is  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  union,  than  to  expunm  them  7  The  Pelagian 
denies  that  *'  the  nature  of  man  is  depraved,^  and  he  requires 
of  others  only,  that  they  relinquisn  this  doctrine  with  its 
corresponding  opes.  Why,  then,  are  the  disciples  of  Au- 
gustine, so  contentious  as  to  inculcate  that,  by  nature  we  are 
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children  of  wrath  ?  The  Arminian  denies  any  immediate 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  and  limits  it  chiefly  to  the  understanding. 
Why,  then,  do  Calvinists  perpetuate  the  controversy,  by 
teaching  that  the  heart  is  renewed  by  the  immediate  act  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  praying,  *^  create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  1"  The  Sadducee 
believes  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  Why,  then,  do  others^ 
regardless  of  peace,  teach  that  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  be  raised  ?  The  Universalist  sets  forth  as  the  dis* 
tinctive  article  of  his  creed,  that  all  ^  the  wicked  shall  be 
tamed"  into  heaven,  and  declares  that  he  will  live  in  unbro- 
ken lave  with  others,  if  they  will  reject  the  declaration,  that 
the  wicked  shall  so  away  into  everlasting  punishment. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  other  doctrine.  In  the  confession 
each  is  set  forth  in  opposition  to  an  errour  which  is  fatal  to 
the  form  of  sound  doctrine.  No  one  of  them  can  be 
jrielded,  without  danger  to  the  whole  cause  of  truth  and  to  im- 
mortal souls.  The  same  regard  for  union,  which  invites  us 
lo  abandon  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  election,  or  regeneration 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  also  claim 
the  renunciation  of  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  the  existence  of  God.  Every  truth  will  in 
this  manner  be  swept  away,  and  every  errour  be  allowed  to 
reign  predominant  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance,  which,  in  our  view,  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  toleration  of  digressions  from  the 
form  of  sound  doctrine.  Theological  errour  was  formerly 
deemed  to  be  a  civil  crime,  and  in  various  nations  was  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  flagrant  ofiences. 
This  mode  of  refuting  it  is  extensively  renounced  as  inexpe- 
dient and  unjustifiable.  And  because  the  state  does  not  now 
treat  it  as  a  civil  ofience,  a  persuasion  seems  to  have  come 
into  existence,  that  there  is  no  criminality  in  deviating  from 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  an  intellectual  rejection 
of  doctrines  which  he  has  inculcated,  is  not  as  certainly  sin- 
ful, as  the  practical  violation  of  the  laws  which  he  has  made. 
Hence  theological  errour  has  waxed  bold,  and  claims  not 
only  a  toleration  by  the  state,  but  also,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  gross  forms,  a  hearing  by  the  Church.  It  is  willing, 
indeed,  that  we  should  regulate  '^  public  opinion"  respecting 
sinful  acts,  but  protests  against  any  condemnation  of  the 
principles,  which  must  terminate  in  gross  departures  from 
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religioufl  truth  and  practical  obedience.  It  requires,  indeed, 
a  reception  of  a  few  general  articles  of  faith,  but  strenuously 
asserts,  that  beyond  these  .no  one  is  morally  accountable  for 
what  he  believes  or  rejects.     Thus  from  the  idea  that  reli- 

E'ous  errour  is  innocent,  as  well  as  from  blindness  to  its 
gitimate  effects,  it  has  happened  that  aged  divines  and 
intelligent  Christians  were  not  duly  heard,  when  they 
foretold  the  calamities  which  this  toleration  would  bring 
on  the  Church.  Those  ministers  and  private  Christians 
whose  views  were  not  clear  respecting  the  nature  of  reli* 
gious  errour,  or  the  dependance  of  one  truth  on  another,  did 
not  appreciate  their  motives,  and  were  far  more  ready  to 
call  these  men  uncharitable,  than  to  second  their  cautions, 
and  thus  to  reclaim  from  further  errours,  those  who  were 
beginning  to  rush  into  them.*  Thus  the  voice  of  admoni- 
tion was  hushed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  successful 
introduction  of  errour. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  with  several  other 
men  of  the  same  school,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principle, 
Uiat  whatever  operates  against  their  own  views  of  human 
ability,  is  to  be  immediately  rejected.  Hence  they  have  aban- 
doned the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  human, 
nature.  They  have  held,  that  the  ^  voluntary  preference," 
'^  governing  purpose,'^  and  consequent  actions  are  sinfuL 
When  they  were  pressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  Bible,  the 
catechism,  and  the  ancient  standards  of  faith  in  all  orthodox 
churches,  declare  the  nature  of  man  to  be  depraved^  they  re* 
lieved  themselves  by  affirming  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
**  Physical  Dq^ravity.^  This  is  a  name,  whose  meaning 
they  seem  not  well  to  understand,  and  consequently  give  it 
to  every  thing,  for  which  they  have  a  theological  horror. 
Were  they  to  confine  its  use  to  the  doctrine  of  Matthias 
Flacius,  tlmt ''  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  manT 
or  even  to  ^  something  created  with  the  mind  itself**  or  to  **  a 
defect  in  the  faculties^**  it  would  be  easy  to  see  the  fiction 
against  which  they  are  contendinff,  and  desirable  to  join  in 
me  outcry  against  it.  But  when  mey  so  extend  its  meaning 
as  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  *'  the  depravity  of  nature!*  it  is 
time  to  record  our  dissent.  This  doctrine  was  unwavering- 
ly held  by  Augustine,  Calvin,  Howe,  Flavel,  Edwards,  and 

*  A  Narratiye  of  the  EmbarraBsments  and  Decline  of  Hamilton  Col- 
late, by  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  President,  pp.  lU,  148. 
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mil  tho  oppoaors  of  Felag^amsm  and  its  vtnous  modifications. 
OfaserFing  the  early,  uniform,  and  uniTersal  prevalence  of 
dn  in  the  human  family,  they  arrived  at  the  oonclusioa,  that 
Intman  nature  is  depraved,  and  consented  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle,  that  by  **  nature  we  are  children  of  wrath.** 
By  this  phraseology  they  intended  to  teach,  that  nn  has  its 
origin  in  our  nature  independently  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  jdaced.  And,  as  a  consequence,  they  also 
taught  that  r^eneration  is  a  change  wrought  in  the  nature 
of  man,  in  distinction  from  the  drcumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  ;  and  which^  in  their  turn,  m^t  work  r^mneration 
m  him  by  moral  suasion.  We  are  not  piepared  to  deny» 
but  game  of  these  giants  in  theology  used  tne  words  physical 
defraviiy  to  denote  the  depravity  of  nature ;  yet  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  while  they  did  not  hold  the  rude 
notions  so  injuriously  imputed  to  the  Fathers  bv  Mr.  Fin- 
ney  in  his  sermon  on  the  ^  Traditi(xis  of  the  Elders,''  they 
explicitly  taught  a  physical  operation  of  the  Smrit,  in  distinc- 
tion  from  moral  suasion  in  regeneration.  But  no  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  supposed,  &at  this  physical  influence  is 
used  to  r^;enerate  ^  the  very  substance  of  manP  Mr.  F1&- 
▼el,  who  inculcates  a  ^^  physical^*'  though  not  a  "  coerciv^ 
influence  of  the  Sfnrit,  says,  **  the  natural  essence  and  facul' 
ties  of  the  soul  remain  stiU^  but  it  is  divested  of  its  old  quali- 
ties, and  endued  with  new  ones/**  By  "  depravity  ofnatunT 
no  one  of  them  meant,  that  any  faculty  ot  the  mind  is  lost, 
nor  by  ^physical  influence**  of  the  S{Hrit  in  regeneration  did 
they  mean,  that  any  new  faculty  is  created.  They  main* 
tained,  that  in  thk  work,  a  spiritual  renovation  onlv  is  ac* 
complished.  Now,  though  these  terms  in  ancient  theologi- 
cal writers,  mean  nothing  else  than  is  continually  held  and 
taught  in  orthodox  schools  and  churcbesi  and  though  only  a 
verv  limited  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  of  mental 
and  theological  science  is  requisite  to  understand  the  agree- 
ment, yet  our  modern  explorators  seem  not  to  have  discov- 
ered it  Owing  either  to  their  neglect  of  these  writers,  or 
to  familiarity  with  misrepresentations  of  them,  they  seem  to 
be  mainly  in  the  dark  respecting  their  theology,  and  to  be 
haunted  by  every  ffloomy  image  of  it,  which  their  own 
minds  can  form.  Whenever  they  approach  a  subject  which 
the  strong  intellect  of  former  ages  has  discussed,  they  begin 

*  Method  of  Orace.    Benaxms  lY.,  Y. 
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to  be  agitated,  and  to  demur  at  views,  which  are  associated 

only  in  their  own  minds  with  its  phraseology,  and  to  make 
such  denials  as  imply,  that  others  hold  certain  doctrines 
which  they  regard  as  contemptible. 

ThusMr.  Finney, in  opening  his  sermon  entitled  **  8inner$ 
bound  to  change  their  own  hearts"  seems  to  be  contending 
with  other  theologians,  and  disclaiming  doctrines  which  by 
some  mighty  influence  had  been  wrought  into  all  the  prac- 
tical views  of  religion.  Having  chosen  as  his  text  Ezek. 
18  :  31.  ^'  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit^  for  why 
will  ye  die^  he  proceeds  to  show ;  ^  what  is  not  meant  by 
this  requirement*''  And  he  says,  1st.  That  it  does  not 
mean  the  fleshly  heart,  or  that  bodily  organ,  which  is  the 
seat  of  animal  life.  2d.  That  it  does  not  mean  a  new  soul. 
We  have  one  soul  and  do  not  need  another.  Nor,  dd. 
Are  we  required  to  create  any  new  faculties  of  body  or 
mind.  We  have  now  all  the  powers  of  moral  agency.  We 
are  just  as  God  made  us,  and  do  not  need  any  alteration  in 
the  substance  of  soul  or  body.  Nor,  4th.  Does  it  mean, 
that  we  are  to  bring  to  pass  any  constitutional  change  in 
ourselves.^  In  these  four  negations  Mr.  Finney  is  evidently 
contending  with  some  real  or  supposed  antagonist.  Were 
it  possible  to  believe,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Matthias 
Flacius,  or  Cyriac  Spangenberg,  we  might  conjecture  that 
he  had  a  remote  reference  to  them.  But  as  this  is  highly 
improbable,  we  ask,  with  whom  is  he  contending?  Do  not 
his  negations  imply,  that  these  physical  depravities  exist 
In  the  theology  which  some  of  his  hearers  have  been  taught? 
Or  are  we  to  understand,  that  his  own  mind  is  entangled  in 
the  physics  of  matter?  If  this  be  his  view  of  the  "  depra- 
vity of  nature,"  and  he  has  ever  tried  to  regenerate  himself, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  pronounces  it  *'  an  impossible 
dogma."  By  a  strange  notion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  de^ 
pravity  of  nature  implies  an  overthrow  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind — an  earthquake  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  soul,  overwhelming  perception,  reason,  afiections  and  me« 
mory  in  one  common  ruin,  and  reducing  man  to  mereidio* 
cy— Mr.  Finney  and  his  coadjutors  have  been  led  to  declare 
war  against  it  And  because  it  is  evident,  that  these  facul- 
ties are  not  annihilated,  and  that  man  has  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite to  obedience,  they  triumph.  Next,  they  confound  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ''  powers,"  when  used  to  denote  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  with  thatof '<;7ot0er,"  when  used  to  de- 
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note  ihe  ability  of  the  will  in  unregenerate  men  to  use  these 
iaculties  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  thus  they  suppose  them* 
selves  to  have  demonstrated,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not 
depraved.     They  seem.to  believe,  that  the  doctrine  in  ques* 
tion  involves  the  loss  of  these  faculties ;  and  to  these  they  give 
the  name  of  physical  depravity^***  and  this  they  represent 
in  various  vrays  as  the  ^  tradition  of  the  elders^  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  fathers  and  of  those,  who  coincide  with  them.    Hence 
they  seem  to  feel,  that  they  do  valiantly  for  truth,  reli- 
gion,  and  the  human  constitution,  if  they  reject  this  doctrine 
and  render  it  a  "  by- word  and  a  hissing."    In  the  whole  circle 
of  approved  Christian  writers  not  a  single  individual  had 
been  found,  who  teaches,  that  fallen  man  has  not  a  soul,  or 
that  he  has  not  perception,  reason,  affections,  and  memory. 
Who  ever  denied  their  existence  ?  In  what  author  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  the  doctrine  of  an  annihilation  of  these  faculties? 
In  our  limited  reading  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  found 
the  terms  depravity  of  nature  used  to  denote  such  a  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  human  powers.     Those  who  employ  tliem  in 
theology  do  not  intend  thereby  even  to  intimate  the  absence 
of  these  faculties,  but  only  of  a  hearty  or  will  to  use  them  in 
obedience.     By  ^*  inability"  they  mean,  that  there   is  no 
**  POWER,"  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  "powbas,** 
to  obey  God.t     Their  declaration  has  no  reference  to  the 

•  "  For  if  the  nature  ilujf  be  depraved,  if  depravity  is  constiUUional  and 
iOBuiking  createdioilA  themind  itself^  then  regeneration  must  be  physical.  It 
must  remedy  the  defect  in  the  constitaiion.'  Sermons  on  important  snb- 
jects,  p.  81.  The  phrases  in  italics  are  doubtless  intended  to'be  sjrnony- 
moas.    This  is  evidently  true  of  "  nature  itself"  and  '*  constiltitianal." 
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t  President  Edwards  and  others,  who  strenuously  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  **  depravity  of  nature,''  but  deny  "  natural  inability^'*  thus  explain 
their  meaning.  "  We  are  said  to  be  natwraUy  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when 
we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  commonly  called  nature  does 
not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impending  defect,  or  obstacle,  that  ia 
extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  the  understanding,  constitution 
of  the  body,  or  external  objects.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Sec.  4.  The  doe- 
trine  of  "HibiHty  commensurate  ioilh  obligation,'*  Edwards  unequivocally 
rejects.  In  his  work  on  Original  Sin,  p.  516,  he  quotes  Dr.  John  Taylor 
as  saying,  *'when  men  have  not  sntticleui  power  to  do  their  duty, they  have 
no  duty  to  do."  '  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  that  mankind  in 
all  parts  of  the  worid  have  scppictgnt  power  to  do  the  duty  which  Gbd  r»> 
qnirej  of  them,  and  that  he  requires  no  mors  than  ihcnr  have  sufficient 
powers  to  do."  "  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expectt.'* 
On  these  and  similar  passages,  Edwards  says,  "  these  things  folly  imply, 
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existence  of  these  faculties,  but  to  the  heart,  or  will :  and  in 
this  respect  all  the  sound  divines,  from  Augustine  to  this  day» 
have  had  no  hesitancy  in  teaching,  that  no  met'e  man  is  able 
to  keep  the  commands  of  God.    But  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  rejected  by  modem  reformers  in  theology  and  religion, 
not  because  it  is  unscriptural,  but  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  their  own  inferences  from  solitary  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  laws  of  mind,  or  with  their  own  consciousness. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  our  fathers  were  wont  to 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  fidth  and  practice. 
But  recently  we  are  taught  to  read  as  of  equal  authority  the 
the  lessons  of  ^common  sense^^  *^  intuitive  perceptions^  and 
*^  internal  consciousness.^^  Though  Mr.  Finney  does  not  seem 
to  have  explicitly  enjoined  this  duty,  his  reasonings  frequent* 
ly  imply  it    In  his  discourse  on  makinff  a  new  heart,  he 
assures  us,  that  all  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  ^are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind."   By  ^  true  philo- 
sophy,'' he  probably  means  his  own  philosophy,  as  stated  in 
his  ^  sermons ;"  for  on  this  he  seems  to  rely  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Scriptures.    But  though  he  does  not  expli« 
citly  tell  us  what  he  means,  vet  a  friend,  a  patron,  a  greater 
than  he  has  declared,  that  **  there  is  a  deep  and  universal  con- 
sciousness in  all  men  as  to  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  in  de- 
nying this  you  reverse  God's  constitution  of  man.    You  as- 
sume that  God  gave  a  deceptive  constitution  to  mind,  or  a 
<leceptive  consciousness.    Now  I  think,  that  God  is  as  honest 
in  the  moral  world  as  he  is  in  the  natural  world.    I  believe, 
that  in  our  consciousness  he  tells  the  truth ;  and  that  the  na- 
tural constitution  and  universal  feelings  and  perceptions  of 
men,  are  the  voice  of  God  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  truth 
is  not  here,  where  may  we  expect  to  find  it."*  Now  we  would 
observe,  that  the  views  here  said  to  be  tausht  by  the  universal 
consciousness  of  all  men,  as  to  the  freeaom  of  choice,  and 
which  Dr.  Beecher  calls  "the  voice  of  God,"  are  the  very  same 

that  mea  have  ia  their  own  natural  abUity  sufficient  means  to  avoid  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it,  and  so  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of  It. 
And  if  the  means  are  sufficient^  then  there  is  no  need  of  nMre,  and  there- 
fore there  Is  no  need  of  Christ  dying  in  order  to  it."  «***«•  "  Hence  then, 
without  Christ,  and  his  redemption,  and  without  anv  grace  atall,  Maas 
jusncB  makes  sufficient  provision  for  our  being  free  mm  sin  and  misery, 
by  our  own  power."  By  these,  and  many  other  passages  it  is  plain,  that 
fiSiwards  regarded  the  doctrine  of  '<  Mliif  eemmsnmrmU  wUJk  obligmiien** 
MM  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  grace,  and  utterly  unfounded. 
•  Views  on  Theology,  by  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  9d.  Ed.  p.  4&. 
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vriib  those  which  weiB  exploded  by  Edwards  in  Us  Treatise 
on  the  Will.  Here  we  nave  an  extensive  volume  of  reve- 
ktion !  Wherever  it  is  admitted  to  be  caQonical*  it  will  un« 
doubtedly  produce  some  changes  in  the  system  of  Theology. 
This  species  of  revelation  has  been  generally  regarded  by 
sound  divines  as  rather  apocryphal.  If  Mr.  Fmney  has 
adopted  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  by  its  aid  he  has  been 
able  to  make  essential  modifications  in  those  doctrines,  which 
were  derived  from  the  Scriptures  alone.  What  these  modi- 
fications are  it  is  important  fully  to  understand. 

I.    RXSPBCTIHO   THE   HeABT. 

"  It  is  that  deep  seated,  but  voluntary  preference  of  the 
mind,  which  lies  back  of  all  its  other  voluntarv  affections 
and  emotions,  and  from  which  they  take  their  character.*^ 

II.  Charagteb  of  Infamts. 

Mr.  Finney  says^  **  there  are  two  systems."  The  one 
maintains,  ''thai  infants  have  no  moral  character  at  all,  ud* 
til  they  have  committed  actual  transgression :  that  their  first 
moral  actions  are  invariably  sinful,  but  that  previous  to  mo* 
ral  action  they  are  neither  sinful,  nor  holy.  Grod  might  an* 
nihilate  them  without  injustice,  or  he  might  bestow  upon 
them  eternal  life  as  a  free  and  unearned  gift"  The  other 
system  maintains,  that  *'  infants  have  a  sinful  nature  which 
they  have  inherited  from  Adam."  Thefirstsystem  Mr.jFinney 
adopts  and  defends,  but  the  last  he  condemns  in  unqualified 
terms.  To  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  the  salvation  of  in- 
fiuits  by  grace,  he  makes  the  grace  to  consist  in  the  gift  of 
exisience^  and  says,  *  now  every  infant  owes  its  very  exist* 
ence  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  it  dies  pre- 
▼ioasly  to  actual  transgression,  it  is  lust  as  absolutely  in- 
debted to  Christ  for  eternal  life,  as  if  it  had  been  the  greatest 
sinner  on  earth."f 

III.  Total  Ubfbavity. 

^  I  am  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  carnal  mind  as 
used  in  the  taxt^    It  is  a  voluntary  state  of  mind.    It  is 

•  BenaiQM  oa  Importaat  Sabjcets,  p.  8.  t  Ibid.  p.  ISS,  160.    tibid  p.  61 . 
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that  state  of  supreme  selfishness,  in  which  all  men  are  pre- 
vious to  their  conversion.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
probably  they  are  not  born,  but  into  which  they  appear  to 
fall  very  early  after  their  birth.  The  gratification  of  their 
appetites  is  made  by  them  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit  and  becomes  the  law  of  their  lives."*  The  doctrine 
of  a  depraved  nature  he  unequivocally  rejects. 

IV.  Election. 

"  The  Elect  then  must  be  those,  whom  God  foresaw  could 
be  converted  under  the  wisest  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that,  administering  it  in  a  way  that  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  worlds,  exerting  such  an  amount  of  moral 
influence  on  every  individual,  as  would  result  upon  the  whole 
in  the  greatest  good  to  his  divine  kingdom,  he  foresaw  that 
certain  individuals  could  with  this  wisest  amount  of  moral 
influence  be  reclaimed,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  chosen 
to  eternal  life."t  "The  elect  were  chosen. to  eternal  life, 
because  God  foresaw,  that  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  their 
freedom  they  could  be  induced  to  repent  and  embrace  the 
Gospel."  "  Sinners,  your  salvation  or  damnation  is  as  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  your  own  choice,  as  if  God  neither 
knew  nor  designed  any  thing  about  iV*X 

V.  Rboenbration. 

"  A  change  of  heart  then,  consists  in  changing  the  con- 
trolling preference  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  end  of  pur- 
suit." "A  new  heart  is  the  choice  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme 
ruler;  a  deep  seated  and  abiding  preference  of  his  laws  and 

{government  and  character  and  person  as  the  supreme  legis- 
alor  and  governor  of  the  universe,"  "To  constitute  a 
change  of  heart,  it  must  not  only  be  voluntary,  but  it  must 
be  a  change  in  the  governing  preference  of  the  mindJ*^ 

VI.  Agency  in  Regeneration. 

"  There  is  a  sense  in  which  conversion  is  the  work  of 
God.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the  effect  of  truth. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  preacher  does  it.    And  it  is 

•  Rom.  8:7.    t  Sermons  on  Important  SubjeetSi  p.  116.    t  IWd.  pp.  324, 
tt5.    IIbid.p.S99. 
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also  the  appropriate  work  of  the  sinner  himself.     The  fact 
is,  that  the  actual  turning  is  the  sinner's  own  act.* 

VII.  Mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  regeneration. 

"  Thus  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  physical 
scuffling,  but  a  debate,  a  strife,  not  of  body  with  body,  but  of 
mind  with  mind,  and  that  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  vehe- 
ment argumentation.  From  these  remarks  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  question  sometimes  put  by  individuals,  who  seem 
to  be  entirely  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject,  whether  in  con- 
verting the  soul  the  Spirit  acts,  directly  on  the  mind,  or  on 
the  truth.  This  is  the  same  nonsense  as  if  you  should  ask 
whether  an  earthly  advocate,  who  has  gained  his  cause,  did 
it  by  acting  on  the  jury,  or  od  his  argument."  "  The  power 
which  God  exerts  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  is  moral  power. 
It  is  that  kind  of  power  by  which  a  statesman  sways  the 
mind  of  a  senate,  or  by  which  an  advocate  moves  and  bows 
the  heart  of  a  jury.^f 

YIII.  Inability  of  God  to  prevent  sin. 

"  This  law  is  moral,  not  physical,  a  government  of  motive, 
not  of  force.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  his  omnipotence  prevent- 
ing sin.  If  infinite  motives  will  not  prevent  it,  it  cannot  be 
prevented  under  a  moral  government,  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction.  To  administer  mo- 
ral laws  is  not  the  object  of  physical  power.  To  maintain, 
therefore,  that  the  physical  omnipotence  of  God  can  prevent 
sin,  is  to  talk  nonsense.":[;  '*  Sinners  can  go  to  hell  in  spite 
of  God."§ 

IX.  Ability  of  a  sinner  to  make  a  new  heart. 

'^  As  therefore,  God  requires  men  to  make  to  themselves  a 
new  heart  on  pain  of  eternal  death,  it  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible evidence,  that  they  are  able  to  do  it"  "  The  sinner 
that  minds  the  flesh,  can  change  his  mind  and  mind  God."|| 

We  might  in  this  place  cite  numerous  instances  in  which 
he  inculcates  such  a  theory  of  the  assistance  of  the  spirit  in 
prayer,  as  necessarily  to  imply  inspiration.     This  branch  of 

«  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  p.  20.  t  Ibid.  pp.  28, 30.  t  Ibid,  p.  58. 
f  Mr.  Finney's  Sermons  in  N.  Y.  Evang.  Aug.  25, 1856,  (I  Sermons  on  Im- 
portant Sublets,  p.  18, 38. 
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the  subject,  however,  has  been  explicitly  stated  iu  a  former 
number.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  last  twelve  years 
these  remarkable  doctrines  have  been  inculcated  by  the  au- 
thor in  various  parts  of  our  land.  They  have  been  publish- 
ed. The  volume  which  contains  them,  has  been  honoured 
with  more  than  one  edition.  A  newspaper  devoted  to  his 
interests  has  almost  continually  published  his  doctrines. 
The  things  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  and  a  part  of 
the  third  had  gone  before  the  world,  been  repeated  by  his 
satellites  and  received  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  while  the 
author  was  a  member  in  ^^good  and  regular  standing^  of  a 
large  presbytery  in  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  coun- 
try, yet  no  effectual  process  was  instituted  arainst  him. 
The  community  were  not  warned  to  beware  of  his  errours, 
which  were  thus  poured  like  a  Hood  upon  them.  And  when 
these  errours  were  embodied  and  presented  with  a  few  addi- 
tional ones  to  the  General  Assembly  for  condemnation,  his 
friends  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  their  existence  in  the 
Church.  Yet  these  things  were  not  taught  in  a  corner. 
They  were  not  only  preached  and  published  in  the  city, 
but  during  several  years  previous  to  his  residence  there. 
Mr.  Finney  had  been  celebrated  as  an  itinerant  minister. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  there  is  scarcely  an  import- 
ant congregation  in  which  he  had  not  inculcated  these  doc- 
trines ;  for  in  the  preface  of  his  sermons  he  says, "  in  preach- 
ing as  an  Evangelist  I  found  it  especially  important  to  dis- 
cuss these  and  other  topics,  and  have  almost  every  where 
found  many  misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  on  most  of  these  points.^ 
These  doctrines  found  their  way  into  many  congregations 
too  obscure  to  attract  his  personal  attention.  They  were 
conveyed  to  them  through  the  pulpits  by  his  disciples,  and  to 
their  conference  meetings  and  fire-sides  by  these  volumes^  by 
the  weekly  numbers  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist^  by  the  tracts 
and  other  publications  of  the  same  school  in  theology.* 
They  came  not  as  errours,  but  as  the  truths  which  had  re- 
novated the  American  churches.  Thus  in  many  instances 
they  gained  the  attention,  excited  the  feelings,  shaped  the 
opinions  of  individuals,  produced  discord  in  doctrine,  aliena- 
tion of  affections,  and  irregularities  in  conduct.     In  these 

♦  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  the  great  body  of  stated  ministers  in 
the  interior  of  New- York  approve  the  views  of  Mr.  Finney.  In  many 
cases  these  things  have  been  done  in  opposition  to  their  wishes  and  advice. 
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circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  conceded,  that  some 
cannot  perceive  these  doctrines  to  be  errours,  but  of  their  ex- 
istence few  discerning  men  have  the  semblance  of  a  doubt. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  our  design  to  examine  the  practical 
effect  of  these  views  on  the  communitv»  as  to  trace  their 
theological  posterity.  In  the  works  before  us»  we  have  an 
authentic  genealogy  of  a  family  of  errours.  We  are  not 
obliged,  as  in  other  instances,  to  trace  them  through  succes- 
sive generations  of  men.  They  are  all  found  in  the  same 
mind,and  Pelagianism,  as  contained  in  the  preceding  extracts, 
is  the  venerable  ancestor  of  them  all.  From  his  infancy  it  was 
remarked  that  he  was  an  uncommon  child.  Unlike  other 
children,  he  was  by  nature  neither  "  sinjiil  nor  holy/*  Unhap- 
pily, however,  very  soon  after  his  birth,  he  */e//  into  a  state 
of  supreme  selfishness  J  from  which  even  the  ^^  physical  power 
of  God"  could  not  extricate  him.  But  he  had  rare  abilities^ 
and  a  "giant  strength"  of  will,  which  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  calling  ^^  the  strength  of  Omnipotence,**  And  therefore,  he 
always  believed  himself  to  be  one  of  those,  who  could  be  re- 
covered **  with  the  wisest  amount  of  moral  influence,**  He  had 
elevated  notions  of  human  virtue,  and  would  sufier  no  change 
to  be  made  in  his  condition,  which  was  not  produced  b^ 
**  his  own  act.**  He  was  willing,  indeed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  operate  on  him,  provided  it  were  only  as  an  earthly 
advocate  acts  on  a  jury.  He  was  willing  that  *  motives 
should  be  gathered  from  all  worlds  and  poured  in  a  focal 
blaze  on  his  mind,*  He  was  anxious  to  receive  good  coun- 
sel from  his  friends,  and  reverently  to  hear  divine  truth ; 
but  the  change  from  "  supreme  selfishness  he  declared  to  be 
his  own  **  appropriate  work ;"  and  he  was  at  length  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  he  had  effected  it  by  "  his  own  act.**  It 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  theological  children  of  such 
a  system  would  have  some  remarkable  characteristics.  In 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  it  had  produced  Perfectionism,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney, 
it  would  generate  the  same  progeny.  In  various  parts  of 
the  land,  the  system  had  been  earnestly  inculcated.  Its  most 
sagacious  disciples  were  beginning  to  declare  themselves  to 
**  be  perfect,**  to  have  **  rolled  the  responsibility  of  their  future 
and  eternal  obedience  on  an  everlasting  arm  /'  to  receive 
"  immediate  communications  from  God^  to  be  ^*personally 
united  to  him,**  and  to  have  " entered  into  rest**  These 
heresies  were  early  demonstrated  to  have  had  their  origin 
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in  the  system  itself.  As  Mr.  Finney  had  been  the  Apostle 
of  this  system  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
doctrines,  as  inculcated  in  his  preaching  find  by  the  press, 
had  tended  to  produce  these  impieties.  This  view  of  the 
subject  was  inoignantly  repelled  even  by  the  candid  ones 
amongst  his  followers.  The  thought,  that  his  doctrines  had 
produced  such  results,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain. Although  others  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Finney  was 
the  true  parent  of  Perfectionism,  they  had  more  opinion  of 
his  caution,  than  to  suppose  he  could  soon  be  induced  openly  to 
own  and  adopt  it.  But,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  now  comes 
forth,  bringing  with  him  for  induction  into  the  Church,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  perfedlion  of  the  saints  in  this  life,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Christ  for  his  peopkj  of  immediate  communications 
to  them  from  Godj  and  of  their  entrance  into  rest  even  in  tliis 
world. 

These  last  views  were  not  developed  till  he  had  abandon- 
ed the  Presbyterian  Church.  Even  since  their  publication, 
it  is  almost  mconceivable  by  those,  who  have  heard  of  him 
chiefly  as  a  promoter  of  revivals,  and  have  been  unwilling 
to  listen  to  the  notes  of  warning,  so  long  honestly  and  re- 
sponsively  sounded  by  individuals — it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able, that  he  has  inculcated  these  fanatical  doctrines.  Even 
the  Christian  Spectator,*  though  it  fears  "  he  may  be  liable 
to  misconstruction  and  injure  the  consciences  of  many  weak 
and  pious  persons,"  declares,  "  we  do  not  believe  he  means 

any  thing  more  than  we  should  fully  admit the  possibility 

and  duty  of  obedience  to  God  in  all  things  commanded." 
But  this  view  of  his  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  either 
by  individual  sentences,  or  the  evident  design  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  these  subjects.  His  errours  are  written  so  legibly, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Mr.  Finney  now  stands  before 
the  community  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  re- 
jecting the  doctrine,  that  human  nature  is  depraved;  and  of 
believing,  that  in  regeneration  and  sanctification  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  That  the 
relation  of  these  Pelagian  views  to  the  most  fanatical  errours 
may  no  longer  be  misunderstood,  it  is  desirable  to  know  pre- 
cisely the  theological  results,  which  they  have  produced  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney.  These  we  shall  now  state,  and 
endeavour  to  confirm,  by  such  quotations  as  shall  render 
them  unquestionable. 

♦  June  1837,  p.  342. 
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Of  these  results,  we  specify  ^s;/»  the  doctrine  that  many 
SAiivTs  ARE  PERFECT  IN  THIS  LIFE.  This  he  bcHe^s  and  in- 
culcates. To  exhibit  his  view  of  Christian  perfection,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  his  principal  sermon  on  this  subject.* 
His  text  is,  Matt.  5 :  48.  '*  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  He  professes  to  show,  L 
"What  Christian  perfection's  not."  H.  "What  Christian  per- 
fection is."  He  declares  it  to  be  *•  perfect  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  law  of  God,"  ne  says,  "requires  perfect, 
disinterested,  impartial  benevolence,  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbour.  It  requires,  that  we  should  be  actuated  by  the 
same  feeling,  and  act  on  the  same  principles  that  God  acts 
upon."  Though  in  comparison  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thv  neighbour  as  thyself,"  this  ex- 
position may  be  regarded  as  rather  imperfect ;  yet  if  in 
these  volumes  there  were  no  counteracting  declarations,  we 
should  not  suspect  their  author  of  Antinomianism.  But /or- 
fnaUy  to  reject  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  far  from 
being  a  uniform  trait  in  Antinomians.  While  some  of  them 
openly  reject  it,  others  supersede  its  use  by  adopting  impulses 
as  their  rule  of  life,  and  others  by  "rolling  the  responsibility 
of  obedience  on  their  Maker."  If  the  theology  of  Mr.  Finney 
shall  be  found  to  contain  either  of  these  elements,  it  must, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  recognition  of  the  law,  be  pro- 
nounced Antinomian. 

Having  shown  his  view  of  Christian  perfection,  he  de- 
clares it  to  be.  III.  a  duty.  This  is  argued,  1.  "  From  the 
fact,  that  God  requires  it."  2.  "  Because  God  has  no  right  to 
require  any  thing  less."  3.  "  Should  any  one  contend,  that 
the  Gospel  requires  less  holiness  than  the  law,  I  would  ask 
him  to  say  just  how  much  less  it  requires."  "  IV.  Chris- 
tian perfection  is  attainable,  or  practicable  in  this  life."  This 
also  is  argued,  "  1.  From  the  fact,  that  it  is  commanded." 
2.  From  the  fact,  "that  there  is  natural  abilitv  to  be  perfect" 
•  •  *  "  but  the  great  inquiry  is,  is  it  attainable  ?  I  answer, 
yes.  T  believe  it  is."—"  1.  God  wills  it."  "  2.  All  the  pro- 
mises  and  prophesies  of  God,  that  respect  the  sanctification 
of  believers  in  this  world,  are  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
of  their  perfect  sanctification^    "  3.  Perfect  sanctification 

♦  Lectures  to  Christians,  Lee.  8.  p.  969. 
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is  the  great  blessing  promised  throughout  the  Bible."    '^  4. 
The  perfect  sanctification  of  believers  is  the  very  object  for 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised,**    "  5.  If  it  is  not  a  prac- 
ticable duty  to  be  perfectly  holy  in  this  world,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  the  devil  has  so  completely  accomplished  his  de- 
sign in  corrupting  mankind,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  at  a  fault,  and 
has  no  way  to  sanctify  his  people  but  to  take  them  out  of  the 
world  *^    **  6.  If  perfect  saqptification  is  not  attainable  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  either  from  a  want  of  motives  in  the  Gos- 
pel, or  a  want  of  sufficient  power  in  the  Spirit  of  God.'* 
Were  it  allowable  in  so  grave  a  subject  to  give  advice 
respecting  the  perfection  of  a  discourse,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  refer  the  author  for  his  improvement  to  some  good 
treatise  on  homiletics.     In  tcstimonv  however,  of  his  diffi- 
culty  in  procuring  evidence  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fection in  this  life,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  of  the  eleven  par- 
ticulars of  proof  under  the  last  two  heads,  three  SLve  precisely 
the  same.     "  God  requires  it."    "  It  is  commanded."    "  God 
wills  it."     In  the  preceeding  extracts,  perfect  sanctification 
is  only  another  name  for  perfection.     In  these  two  branches 
of  the  discourse  very  little  Scripture  is  cited  except  under 
the  declaration,  that  *'  perfect  sanctification  is  the  great  bless- 
ing promised  throughout  the  Bible."    In  his  citations   he 
seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  there  is  a  diflference  be- 
tween justification  and  sauQtification,  that  the  former  is  im- 
mediately completed,  and  that  it  is  an  act  of  God«  by  which, 
on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  and  death  of  Christ,  he 
pardons  all  our  sins,  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight, 
and  releases  us  from  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  so  that, 
"  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them,  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
But  the  latter,  instead  of  being  an  act,  is  a  work  of  God,  be- 
gun indeed  at  the  same  time  with  our  justification,  and  com- 
pleted only  when  the  soul  is  made  perfect  in  glory.     In  its 
very  nature  it  is  progressive ;  and  hence  Christians,  what- 
ever be  their  present  degree  of  sanctification,  are  command- 
ed to  "  grow  in  grace,"  and  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue,  and 
to  virtue^  knowledge^  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.     The 
Scripture  uniformly  rejects  as  untrue  the  statement,  that  any 
are  perfect  in  this  life,  and  shows  that  all  pretenders  to  it  are 
loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God.     The  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion is  sustained  by  its  appropriate  representations  in  the 
Scriptures.     If  any  indiviaual  were  to  set  forth,  that  it  is  a 
progressive  work,  he  would  be  likely  to  confound  the  pas- 
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sages  which  relate  to  justification  with  those  that  pertain  to 
sanctification,  and  to  sustain  his  pi^ition  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
Thus  on  the  other  hand,  to  support  the  doctrine  t>f  perfect 
sanctification  in  this  ]ife»  a  similar  resort  is  had  to  the  passages 
which  pertain  to  justification.  Hence  a  ereat  portion  of  those 
on  which  Mr.  Finney,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wesley,Jrelies  to 
sustain  perfect  sanctification,  belong  solely  to  justification,  or 
redemption.  To  the  unlearned  and  superficial  they  may  ap* 
pear  completely  to  establish  hij  doctrine,  but  by  those  ac- 
customed to  theological  investigations,  they  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  to  be  irrelevant  to  his  purpose  and  a  perversion  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Finney  proceeds  next  to  the  removal  of  objections. 
These  are,  **  1st.  The  power  of  habit  is  so  great,  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  in  this  life.** 
"  2d.  Many  physical  difficulties  have  been  created  by  a  life  of 
sin,  which  cannot  be  overcome  or  removed.**  "  3d.  The  Bible 
is  against  this  doctrine,  where  it  says ''  there  is  not  a  just  man 
on  the  earth,  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not.* "  '*  Answer.  Sup- 
pose the  Bible  does  say,  ^  there  is  not  one  on  earth,'  it  does  not 
say  there  cannot  be  one.  Or  it  may  have  been  true  at 
that  time,  or  under  (that)  dispensation,  that  there  was  not 
one  man  in  the  world  who  was  perfectly  sanctified  ^  and  yet 
it  may  not  follow,  that  at  this  time,  or  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  there  is  no  one  who  lives  without  sin.  '  For 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did,'  Heb,  7:  9,  i.  e.,  the  gospel  did.**  "  4lh.  The  apos- 
tles admit  that  they  were  not  perfect."  Answer.  I  know 
the  apostle  Paul  says,  in  one  place, '  not  as  though  I  had  al- 
ready attained,  either  were  already  perfect.*  But  it  is  not 
said  he  continued  so  till  his  death,  or  that  he  never  did  attain 
to  perfect  sanctification,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
in  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  looks  as  if  he  expected  to  be- 
come so.  *  But  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.*  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  true,  that  in  this  passage  he  is 
speakinjz  of  perfect  sanctification,  but  rather  of  perfect 
knowledge.  And  the  apostle  John  speaks  of  himself  as  if 
he  loved  God  perfectly.  But  whatever  may  be  the  truth,  as 
to  the  actual  character  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not  follow, 
because  they  were  not  perfect,  that  no  others  can  be."  *  *  * 
"  5th.  But  is  it  not  presumption  for  us  to  think  we  can  be 
better  than  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  T    Answer. 
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What  is  the  presumption  in  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
we  have  far  greater  advantages  for  reIifi;ious  experience, 
than  the  primitive  churches  ?"  Of  these  he  mentions  "  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,**  **  the  complete  Scriptures," 
"  the  state  of  the  world,"  *^  the  near  approach  of  the  milleni- 
um."  "  6th.  Bijt  so  many  profess  to  be  perfect  who  are  not 
80,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  any  are  perfect  in  tliis  life. 
Answer.  "  How  many  profess  lo  be  rich,  who  are  not  V* 
"  7th.  So  many  who  profesi^  perfection  have  run  into  errour 
and  fanaticism,  that  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  it."  *  *  ♦  ♦  «  8th. 
But  do  you  really  think  that  any  body  ever  has  been  per- 
fectly holy  in  this  world  ?"  Answer.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe  there  have  been  many.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  free  from  sin,  before  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  world.  And  in  different  ages  of  the  Church 
there  have  been  numbers  of  Christians,  who  were  intelligent 
and  upright,  and  had  nothing  that  could  be  said  against 
them,  and  have  testified  that  they  themselves  lived  free  from 
sm. 

In  this  section  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Finney  informs  us, 
of  what  we  had  all  along  suspected,  that  he  had  recently 
read  Mr.  Wesley's  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection  ; 
that  he  **»finds  some  expressions  in  it  to  which  he  objects," 
but  **  believes  it  to  be  rather  the  expressions  than  the 
sentiments."  With  this  abatement,  he  pronounces  it  an 
"  admirable  book,"  and  wishes  every  member  of  his  church 
to  read  it.  We  have  made  these  extended  quotations,  partly 
because  so  many  do  not  believe  Mr.  Finney  to  have  incul- 
cated the  actual  perfection  of  any  in  this  life,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  desirable  fully  to  exhibit  the  first  theological  ofi*- 
spring  of  the  system  which  he  preached  while  an  Evangel- 
ist. This  is  Perfectionism.  Its  features  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  every  attentive  reader ;  but  those  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  its  practical  operations,  will  feco^nise  in 
these  extracts,  the  early  conversations  of  those,  who  have 
eventually  rejected  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  and  the  ordinances 
of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  which 
some  shall  be  perfect,  is  here  distinctly  intimated.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  counteract  the  declarations  of  the  apostles 
respecting  their  own  imperfections,  and  to  hold  them  forth  as 
perfect.  Under  the  consciousness  of  failure  in  this  project. 
It  is  demanded,  where  is  the  presumption  of  supposing,  that 
we  can  we  be  better  than  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chns- 
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tians  ?  And  finally,  the  author  declares  his  unqualified  be- 
lief that  many  are  perfectly  holy  in  this  world.  Hfs  course 
is  preeiseiy  the  same  as  that,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
others  in  former  times,  who  have  denied  that  human  nature 
is  depraved,  and  rejected  its  correlative  doctrines.  In  ad* 
dition  to  those  mentioned  in  preceding  articles,  it  is  proper 
here  to  say  that,  according  to  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Errours  of  the  Anabaptists,  "set  down  by  Pontanus  and 
Bullinger,"  "  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
those  doctrines  that  depend  upon  it ;"  "  also  that  children^ 
whereas  they  do  neither  good  nor  evil^  are  under  grace  and 
without  sinJ*  And  according  to  the  ninth  article,  "  they 
separated  themselves  from  all  other  churcfies,  accounting  them- 
selves  only  pure  and  holy^  without  sin/** 

Here  we  are  anxious  to  know,  whether  the  original  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  which  brought  Mr.  Finney  to  beueve  and 
inculcate,  that  perfect  holiness  is  attained  by  many  in  this 
life,  is  capable  of  working  any  further  changes  in  his  views. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Wesley  stopped  on  the  ground 
where  Mr.  Finney  stood  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  on  per- 
fection. He  inculcated,  indeed,  some  remarkable  notions  of 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  contented  himself  with 
believing  that  Christian  perfection  is  compatible  with 
errours  in  opinion  and  practice.f  With  the  exception  of 
these  abatements  in  the  demands  of  the  moral  law,  he 
pressed  on  men  their  obligation  to  obey  it,  and  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  If  it  be  asked,  why 
his  system  carried  him  no  further  ?  We  reply,  that  in  his 
own  mind  it  was  a  compound  system,  a  species  of  semi* 
Pelagianism.  When  it  had  brought  him  to  this  point,  it  had 
spent  its  force.  By  variations  m  its  proportions,  it  early 
wrought  things  more  remarkable  in  some  of  his  disciples^ 
than  It  had  done  in  himself  But  after  compelling  him  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  does  Mr.  Finney^  system 
leave  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  views  of  obligation, 
which  he  had  previously  held?  Is  he  still  found  pressing 
on  men  the  duty  of  immediate  obedience  7  Does  he  now 
vehemently  urge  them  to  work  out  their  salvation  ?  Ah  ! 
no.  Now  he  complains  and  says,  "  it  is  all  work^  work, 
WORK.'^J    Instead  of  urging  men  by  the  consideration  of 

•  Hcresiography,  by  E.  Plagitt,  London,  1646,  p.  13, 14. 
t  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection,  pp.  14,  IS. 
t  Lectures  to  Christians,  p.  969. 
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their  responsibility,  as  be  used  to  do,  almost  to  tbe  exclusion 
of  dependence  on  God  ; — instead  of  saying,  '*your  salvation 
or  damnation  is  as  much  suspended  on  your  choice,  as  if 
God  neither  knew  nor  designed  any  thing  about  it ;"  he  now 
transfers  the  work  to  God  :  and  instead  of  the  obligation  of 
the  saints  to  obey  Christ,  he  teaches  the  responsibility  of 
Christ  for  their  conduct.  His  mode  of  stating  this  doctrine 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts : 

**  It  is  just  so  with  regard  to  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion. I  cannot  dwelfon  them  so  particularly  as  I  wished. 
Until  an  individual  receives  Christ,  he  does  notecase  from  his 
own  works.  The  moment  he  does  that,  by  this  very  act,  he 
throws  the  responsibility  on  Christ.  The  moment  the  mind 
does  fairly  yield  itself  up  to  Christ,  the  responsibility  comes 
upon  him :  just  as  tbe  person  who  undertakes  to  lead  a  blind 
man  is  responsible  for  his  safe  conduct.  The  believer,  by  the 
act  of  faith,  pledges  Christ  for  his  obedience  and  sanctificRtion. 
By  giving  himself  up  to  Christ,  all  the  veracity  of  the  Godhead 
is'put  at  stake,  (hat  he  shall  be  led  aright,  or  made  holy."* 
*  ♦  *  "  And  if  the  wife  does  not  obey  her  husband,  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  bring  him  into  great  trouble,  disgrace,  and 
expense.  In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  over  his 
Church  ;  and  if  he  does  not  actually  restrain  his  Church  from 
sin,  he  has  it  to  answer  for,  and  is  brought  into  great  trouble 
and  reproach  by  the  misconduct  of  his  people.  *  *  *  Every 
believer  is  so  a  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  perfectly  united 
to  him,  that  whatever  any  of  them  may  be  guilty  of,  Jesus 
Christ  takes  upon  himself  to  answer  for.  This  is  abundant- 
ly taught  in  the  Bible.*'t  "Oh,  if  believers  would  only 
throw  themselves  wholly  on  Christ,  and  make  him  responsi- 
ble  by  placing  themselves  entirely  at  his  controul,  they 
would  know  his  power  to  save,  and  would  live  without  sin.*^ 

The  strongest  avowal  of  Antinomianism  made  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Perfectionist,  a  paper  recently  published 
in  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  by  those  who  openly  rejected 
the  law  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  also  the  ordinances  of  bap- 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  the  declaration,  that  they  had 
rolled  the  responsibility  of  their  future  and  eternal  obedience 
on  an  everlasting  arm.  This  idea  of  rolling  the  responsi- 
bility on  Christ,  and  of  making  him  answerable  for  the  con- 

•  Lectures  to  Christians,  p.  994.       t  Ibid.  p.  340.       t  Ibid.  p.  346. 
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duct  of  his  people,  is  a  prominent  trait  of  Antinomianiam. 
But  it  is  not  common  with  those,  who  hold  its  doctrines,  to 
declare  them  quite  as  plainly  as  Mr.  Finney  has  done.  In 
all  our  reading,  except  in  the  publications  of  modern  Per- 
fectionists, we  remember  to  have  found  but  one  correspond- 
ing sentence.  Amongst  the  "  unsavoury  speeches"  of  the 
Antinomians  condemned  by  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  in 
1637,  is  the  only  parallel  which  now  occurs  to  us  in  the  flog* 
lish  language.  "  If  Christ  will  let  me  sinne,  let  him  looke  to 
it,  upon  his  honor  be  it."*  Instead  of  striving  to  obey  the  pre- 
cept "  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diliTOnce,"  it  pretends  to  hold 
Christ  responsible  for  human  indolence,  errours,  and  sins. 
Instead  of  following  the  example  of  David,  who  kept  himself 
from  his  iniquity ;  or  of  Paul,  who  *^  kept  under  his  body 
and  brought  it  into  subjection,"  it  abandons  the  way  ^'of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
In  the  discourses  of  those,  who  are  any  where  tolerated  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  we  are  amazed  to  find  such 
phrases,  as  "  throw  the  whole  responsibility  ttpon  Christ  /" 
**  Pledge  Christ  for  the  obedience  and  sanctificaiion^  of  his 
people!  ^  Whatever  sin  any  one  of  them  may  be  guilty  of^ 
Jesus  Christ  takes  it  upon  him  to  answer  for  /"  ^^  If  he 
does  not  actually  restrain  his  Church  from  sm^  he  has  it  to 
answer  for f  and  is  brought  into  great  trouble  and  reproach 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  people  /"  They  are  not  merely 
Antinomian.  They  are  awfully  impious.  And  although 
we  do  not  call  them  "  blasphemous^"  as  the  venerable  puritan 
of  London t  has  called  the  corresponding  passage,  yet  they 
come  so  near  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  utter  them  without 
fearful  criminality. 

As  these  views  of  the  responsibility  of  Christ  for  our 
obedience,  evidently  supersede  all  obligation  to  obey  the 
law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  some  other  guide  to  duty, 
if  indeed  there  can  be  any  duty  where  there  is  no  obliga* 
tion.  This  is  uniformly  sought  by  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  a  ^  rolling  responsibility ;"  and  Mr.  Finney  is  not 
suffered  to  be  an  exception.  By  precluding  him  from  incul* 
eating  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and 
thus  preparii^  it  to  recc^nise  its  own  responsibility  to  obey 
the  written  law  of  God,  his  original  system  confines  tKe 
work  of  tbe  Spirit  chiefly  to  the  understanding,  and  compels 

*  Ueresiography,  p.  114.  t  Rev.  E.  Pagitt. 
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him  now  to  teach  the  fanatical  doctrine  of  iiimbdiate  reve- 
lations. Thus  he  says,  that  "knowledge,  to  avail  any 
thing  towards  its  object,  must  be  such' as  will  influence  the 
mind.  The  will  must  be  controuled.  And  to  do  this,  the 
mind  must  have  such  a  view  of  things,  as  to  excite  emotion 
conesponding  to  the  object  in  view."  And  though  man  is 
*'  capable  of  understanding  the  historical  facts''  and  ^  doc- 
trinal propositions"  of  religion  ;  yet,  as  all  our  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things  is  **  by  analogy,"  or  comparison,  *^  it  is  easily 
seen,  that  all  the  ideas  conveyed  to  our  minds  in  this  wav, 
must  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  that  we  do  not  after  all, 
get  the  true  idea  in  our  minds."  In  his  view  the  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  deriving  ideas  from  "  words."  The  call, 
which  the  necessities  of  his  system  make  for  the  Spirit,  is  to 
communicate  ideas.  Under  this  call,  Mr.  Finney  proceeds 
to  quote  and  apply  to  Christians  indiscriminately,  those  pas- 
sages which  relate  solelv  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostlea[. 
In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  ideas  in  any 
other  manner,  he  says,  *'  it  is  manifest  that  none  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  supply  this  defect  from  a  single  considera- 
tion, that  all  teaching  by  words,  whether  by  Jesus  Christ  or 
by  apostles,  or  by  any  inspired,  or  uninspired  teacher,  com- 
ing merely  through  the  senses,  can  never  put  the  mind  in 
possession  of  the  idea  of  spiritual  things.  The  kind  of 
teaching  which  we  need,  is  this.  We  want  some  one  to 
teach  us  the  things  of  religion,  who  is  not  obliged  to  depend 
on  words,  or  to  reach  our  minds  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  We  want  some  way  in  which  the  ideas  themselves 
can  be  brought  to  our  minds,  and  not  merely  the  signs  of 
the  ideas.  We  need  a  teacher,  who  can  directly  approach 
the  mind  itself,  and  not  through  the  senses,  and  who  can 
exhibit  the  ideas  of  religion  without  being  obliged  to  use 
words.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  does  this,  is  what  we  can  never 
know  in  this  world.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  he  can 
reach  the  mind  without  the  use  of  words,  and  can  put  our 
minds  in  possession  of  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  the 
types,  or  figures,  of  the  human  teacher  are  only  the  signs  or 
imperfect  representatives."*  Here  Mr.  Finney  distinctly 
avows  the  doctrine,  that  Christians  are  taught  the  ideas  of 
religion  without  the  use  of  words  ;  for  he  says,  **  the  manner 

*  Lcomres  to  Chrtstiaos,  p.  303. 
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in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  does  this,  is  what  we  caD  never 
know  in  this  world/*  And  indeed  in  this  very  discourse  he 
censures  theological  students  for  labouring  "  to  get  the  views 
of  all  the  great  teachers,  the  tomes  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors, and  every  bod)r's  opinion  as  to  what  the  Bible  means, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  What  a  field  for  fanat- 
icism !  •*  Tlie  opinion  of  the  Holy  Ghost^^  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  scriptures  !  Filling  the  mind  with  ideas  in 
a  manner  inexpKca^le^  and  altogether  independent  of  words  I 
This  last  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  inspirations  of 
Satan.  According  to  Doctor  Whitby,  the  devil  ♦*  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures  as  the  great  tempter  to  sin,  which 
he  can  only  be  immediately  by  raising  ideas  in  our  brains."f 
We  know,  that  God  guides  men  by  written  ti'uth,  and  he 
has  cautioned  them  against  any  other  ideas  of  religious 
duty,  except  those  which  are  taught  in  his  word.  But 
Satan  guides  them  by  unwritten  suggestions.  He  dares  not 
responsibly  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  own  revelations,  and 
consequently  he  fills  the  minds  of  men  with  such  ideas,  as 
the  exigencies  of  each  case  seem  to  require.  He  who  relies 
on  these  suggestions  as  the  guide  of  his  life,  will  be  led  by 
them  directly  to  the  gates  of  death. 

Having  brought  Mr.  Finney  to  believe  and  inculcate, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  to  the  saints  ideas  of 
religion  without  the  use  of  words,  his  system,  next,  compels 
him  to  believe,  that  Christians  enter  into  rest  even  in 
THIS  LIFE.  This  is  a  distinguishing  doctrine  of  modern 
Perfectionists.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Finney  seems  to 
march  up  to  this,  as  well  as  to  some  others  of  their  errours, 
with  a  hesitating  step.  Whilst  climbing  up  to  this  earthly 
heaven,  he  was  evidently  preparing  a  ladder  on  which  to 
descend,  if  the  atmosphere  should  not  happen  to  be  agree- 
able. Though  in  many  parts  of  his  lecture  on  this  subject, 
he  struggled  hard  to  avoid  the  perilous  steps,  by  which  his 
predecessors  in  this  doctrine  had  ascended,  and  though  he 
actually  succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  some  extent,  yet 
he  at  last  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  in  explicit 
contradiction  of  the  Scriptures,  proclaimed :  This  is  your 
rest.  **It  is  in  this  life.^X  To  sustain  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion, he  cites  the  4tfa  of  Hebrews,  and  perverts  the  whole 

*  Lectures  to  Christians,  p.  310.       t  Whitby's  Discourses,  p.  165 
t  Lectures  to  Christiansr,  p.  331. 
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argument  of  the  Apostle.  He  even  quotes  the  passage* 
'*  there  remaineth,  thereforey  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.** 
And  demands,  *'  what  then  was  the  true  rest  ?"  To  this 
inquiry,  he  answers :  "  It  was  the  rest,  or  repose  of  faith  in 
Christ,  or  the  gospel  state,  a  cessation  from  our  own  works, 
and  believers  enter  into  that  state  by  faith/'*  ''  Entering 
into  this  rest  implies  the  yielding  up  of  our  powers  so  per- 
fectly to  his  controul,  that  hencefortn  all  our  works  shall  be 
his  works."!  "  When  one  ceases  from  his  own  works,  he  so 
perfectly  gives  up  his  own  interest  and  his  own  will,  and 
places  himself  so  completely  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  whatever  he  does,  is  done  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.''^  This  identification  of  the  works  of  be- 
lievers with'  those  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  being  done 
under  the  guidance  and  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  is  not 
quite  the  doctrine  of  persoTial  union  with  the  Almighty^  but 
approaches  so  near  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 
Yet  this  is  the  regular  result  of  the  system,  which  Mr.  Fin- 
ney originally  adopted  and  inculcated.  At  every  step  of 
his  progress,  he  has  professed  to  be  a  discoverer  of  new 
truths ;  and  the  last  discovery  which  he  has  reported,  is 
that  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  is  in  this 
life. 

Thouffh  the  system  of  doctrine,  whose  operation  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Finney  we  have  now  traced,  requires  its  sub- 
jects continually  to  go  on  to  perfection  ;  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  it  has  not  led  him  yet  to  abandon  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  he 
has  not  practically  adopted  all  the  principles,  which  he  incul- 
cates on  others.  It  is  understood,  that  he  does  not  yet  think 
himself  to  be  perfect.  But  evidence  is  not  wanting,  that  in 
his  own  mind  the  sanctity  of  these  seals  of  the  covenant  is 
on  the  wane.  In  the  system  of  measures  which  he  has  par- 
tially borrowed,  and  admitted  into  companionship  with  his 
doctrines,  there  is  a  seat  which  he  denominates  the  "  anx- 
ious seatJ*  At  the  close  of  a  discourse,  he  is  wont  to  sav 
to  all,  who  suppose  they  have  determined  to  serve  the  Lordi 
**  There  is  the  anxious  seat"  ^  Come  out  and  avow  your 
determination  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side!*  To  come  to  the 
seat  is  a  pledge  to  be  the  Lord's.  In  consequence  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  always  to  have  something  new 

*  Le«(urea  to  Chrisiians,  p.  331.      t  Ibid.  p.  399.      %  Ibid.  p.  330. 
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in  the  Charch,  he  was  led  to  believe  and  to  preachy  that  this 
seat  holds  the  same  place  in  these  tatter  days,  that  baptism 
held  in  those  of  the  apostles.  'Mn  the  days  of  the  apostles/* 
he  says,  "  baptism  answered  this  purpose.  The  gospel  was 
preached  to  the  people,  and  then  all  those  who  were  willing 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Christ,  were  baptized*  It  held  the  pre- 
cise place  that  the  anxious  seat  does  now,  as  a  public  mani- 
festation of  their  determination  to  be  Christians.''*  This 
seems  more  like  the  ^  Traditions  of  the  Elders,**  than  any 
thing  which  Mr.  Finney  has  specified  in  his  favourite 
discourse  on  that  subject ;  and  it  is  seriously  questionable, 
whether  it  does  not  subject  those  who  inculcate  it,  to  be  told, 
"in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,  for,  laying  aside  the  commandments 
of  God,  ye  hold  the  traditions  of  men." 

It  is  common  with  those,  who  hold  and  teach  the  new 
doctrines,  to  deny  that  they  have  departed  from  Calvanism. 
In  honour  of  Mr.  Finney  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  tliat  with 
a  few  exceptions  he  has  claimed  no  agreement  with  those, 
from  whom  he  dissents.  Not  so  with  his  apologists.  Many 
of  them  believe  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  peniaps  without 
even  reading  his  books,  indignantly  repel  the  suggestion,  that 
he  has  taugnt  these  doctrines.  But  though  these  great  fea- 
tures of  his  system,  are  clearly  drawn  in  these  volumes,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  his  expressions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  Consistency  is  a  trait  with  which  we  do 
not  know  him  to  have  been  charged,  or  suspected.  Even  in 
preaching  these  doctrines  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  provi« 
ding  a  way  of  retreat ;  if  they  should  be  unpopular,  or  his  per- 
sonal influence  insufficient  to  give  them  currency.  But  he  has 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  so  as  to  conceal  his  gross  depar- 
tures  from  sound  doctrine.  He  has  unequivocally  taught, 
the  perfection  of  the  saints  in  this  life,  the  responsibility  of 
Christ  for  the  conduct  of  his  people  ;  that  the  spirit  commU' 
nicates  ideas  of  religion,  without  the  use  of  words ;  that  the 
deeds  of  believers  are  identical  with  those  of  Christ,  and  that^ 
even  in  this  world  the  saints  enter  into  rest.  It  will  now  be 
known  what  kind  of  theology  produces  Antinomianism.  It 
is  related  of  Doctor  Crisp,  an  apostle  of  English  Antino- 
mianism, in  the  seventeenth  century,  **  that  in  his  early  days 
be  was  a  favourer  of  Arminianism."    "  He  set  out  in  a  legal 

•  L0etnie8  on  Revivals,  p.^2i8. 
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way  of  preaching,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  zealous  ;"* 
and  though  with  the  exception,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is 
abated  by  Christy  he  professedly  held,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
that  ^  in  respect  of  the  rules  of  righteousness,  as  matter  of 
obedience,  we  are  under  the  law  still,"t  yet  his  other  doc- 
trines were  deemed  to  be  entirely  subversive  of  its  authority. 
Hence  Mr.  Flavel,  and  other  godly  men,  did  not  hesitate  to 
denominate  them  Antinomianism,  to  write  the  most  serious 
warnings  ac^ainst  them,  and  to  place  their  author  in  the  same 
class  with  Eaton,  Town,  and  Saltmarsh.;];  And  though  Mr. 
Finney  also  declares  the  moral  law  to  be  the  rule  of  life, 
yet  he  inculcates  doctrines  unfriendly  to  its  completeness 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  and  subversive  of  its  authority.  Instead 
of  saying,  ^  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and 
a  lig;ht  unto  oUr  path,"  he  teaches  us  to  look  to  God  for  ideas 
of  duty  without  the  use  of  words.  Instead  of  preaching, 
«be  ye  doers  of  the  word,"  he  "throws  the  whole  responsi- 
bility ^u'pon  Christ,"  and  declares,  "  that  if  he  does  not  re- 
strain his  Church  from  sin,  he  has  it  to  answer  for."  What 
else  can  more  effectually  subvert  the  law  ?  What  else  can 
render  men  more  independent  of  it  ?  This  is  Antinomian- 
ism. It  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Pelagian,  or  Arminian 
Theology.^  Henceforth  it  may  abandon  the  name  of "  Ul- 
tra-Calvinism." It  is  destined  to  be  known  as  the  half  way 
house  between  Arminianism  and  Infidelity. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Finney  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  orthodox  than  in  its  theology.  Whether 
ike  has  any  way  of  arriving  "  without  the  use  of  words"  at 
ideas  of  what  occurred  in  former  centuries,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  his  discourses.  That  he  has  some  method  un- 
known to  the  less  favoured  sons  of  the  Church  is  inferable 
from  the  fact,  that  he  represents  President  Edwards  as  hav- 
ing written  "  a  laboured  defence  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
laymen"  to  exhort  in  public  meetings ;||  wnereas,  they  who 
rely  on  his  writings  for  information,  understand  him  to  have 
denied  that  they  have  such  rights  and  duties.  There  is, 
however,  one  other  instance  in  which  his  information  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Before  its  publication,  we  knew  that  the 
.Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  had  preached,  that  Mormonism,  or  the 

•  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  11.  p.  473.  +  Crisp's  Works,  Vol. 
U.  p.  631.  t  Rise  and  Growth  of  Antinomianism.  by  Rev.  J.  Flavel.  4  See 
Letter  to  Rer.  John  Wesley,  by  Augustus  Toplady.  I)  Lectures  on  Re- 
vivals, p.  980. 
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Perfectionists  will  be  along  in  a  fortnight  after  a  revival* 
But  we  had  not  then  learned,  that  this  is  an  invariable  con- 
sequence 6f  a  revival.    But  Mr.  Finney  is  more  explicit 
He  says,  **  I  find  in  history,  that  a  sect  of  Perfectionists  has 
grown  out  of  every  great  and  general  revival  of  religion 
that  ever  took  place.    And  this  is  one  of  the  devil's  master- 
pieces to  counteract  a  revival.    He  knows,  that  if  the  Chnrch 
were  brought  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  holiness,  it  would 
be  a  speedy  death  blow  to  his  power  on  earth.    And  he 
takes  this  course  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  for  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  piety,  by  frightening  Christians  from 
marching  right  up  to  the  point,  and  aiming  to  live  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God.    And  so  successful  has  lie 
been,  that  the  moment  you  begin  to  crowd  the  Church  up 
to  be  holy,  and  give  up  all  their  sins,  somebody  will  cry  out, 
'Why,  this  leads  to  Perfectionism;'  and  thus  give  it  a  bad 
name,  and  put  it  down.^f     We  should  have  been  obliged  to 
Mr.  Finney  if  he  had  told  us  in  what  history  he  found  this 
statement    "  A  sect  of  Perfectionists  grown  out  of  every 
great  and  general  revival  P    Has  it  come  to  this,  that  to 
cover  his  own  mistakes,  and  those  of  his  satellites,  he  dares 
to  bring  the  genuine  works  of  the  Spirit  into  contempt  I 
What  sect  of  Perfectionists  "grew  out**  of  the  revival  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost?    What  Perfectionists  have  grown 
**  out  of**  any  other  genuine  revival,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  to  this  day  7    Did  t^ie  Perfectionism  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  "grow  out" of  a  great  and  general  revival f 
Or  was  it  not  the  legitimate  result  of  the  same  system,  which 
has  produced  these  effects  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney  him- 
self?    Did  the  Perfectionism  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
"grow  out"  of  a  revival  of  religion?    Did  the  Crispian 
Perfectionism  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  "  grow 
out"  of  a  revival  of  religion  ?    And  has  not  the  Perfection- 
ism of  Mr.  Finney  and  his  friends,  some  of  whom  are  still 
in  advance  of  their  leader,  been  proved  to  have  "grown  out* 
of  Pelagian  views  of  the  will,  and  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  rather  than  "out  of  a  great  and  general  revival T 
In  short  has  there  been  such  a  revival  under  the  preaching 
and  measures  of  Mr.  Finney  ?    Has  not  he  testified,  that 
the  "  great  body  of  converts"  during  the  "  ten  year^^  are  a  dis- 

•  Sennas,  te,  by  Rev.  Jtd.  Bnrchard,  p.  78.    t  Lsetant  to  Chriaclaat, 
p.  965. 
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grace  to  religion  7  And  what  other  converts  has  he  known, 
except  those  who  have  come  into  the  Church  under  his  doc- 
trines and  measures  ?* 

But  as  it  is  desirable  to  understand  in  what  circumstances 
gross  errours  and  apostacies  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  say, 

*The  following  extracts  from  a  leiter  "to  a  distinguished  revival 
minister,"  (understood  to  be  Mr.  Finney,)  show  that  A0  is  not  alone  in  his 
views  of  these  converts.  The  letter  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  B»»**, 
late  minister  of  the  Free  Chnrch  in  New  Haven,  Cfonn.,  and  formerly  an 
Evangelist  in  the  state  of  New- York.  It  is  dated  New  Haven,  Dec.  35. 
1834,  and  was  soon  after  published  by  the  author,  who  had  then  adopted 
Perfectionism.  "  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  my  coming  to  this 
city,  I  had  been,  as  vou  know,  most  of  the  time  engaged  in  promoting  re- 
vivals, in  protracted  meetings,  and  in  other  ways.  My  mind  was  wholly 
occupied,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  condition  of  others.  In  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  I  either  sought  to  recruit  myself  by  mental  relaxation,  or 
else  occupied  myself  in  writing  for  the  Evangelist,  in  defence  of  the  New- 
Divinity  system — hence  my  aion  individual  slate  seldom  inUrested  me,  and 
THIN  BUT  FOR  1  MOMENT.  In  the  Provideucc  of  God,  I  was  led  into  this 
city.  The  Church  over  which  I  was  called  to  exercise  the  care  as  pastor, 
was  small,  *  ** *."  dx.  AAer  making  some  statements  concerning  the 
change  in  his  own  views,  he  says  to  his  correspondent,  "  let  us  look  over 
the  fields,  where  you  and  others  and  m^fseyhuve  laboured  as  revival  minis^ 
terSf  and  what  is  now  their  moral  state  1  What  was  their  state  within 
three  months  after  we  left  them  1  I  have  visited  and  revisited  many  of 
these  fields,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  see  the  sad/frieid^  carnal^  contentious 
state  into  which  the  churches  had  fallen — ana  fallen  very  soon  after  our 
first  departure  from  among  them,"  •  •  •  ♦.  "I  have  inquired  in  returning 
to,  or  in  passing  through  these  fields — Where  is  Mr.  A.  1  He  was  among 
the  brightest  converts.  The  answer  has  been,  "  He  is  in  a  very  cold  state^^ 
seldom  see  him  at  any  of  our  meetings."  How  is  it  with  B.  1  "  He  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  world — monet-mak(no  is  his  god.''  And  with  C.  D.  &c.  % 
'•  They  are  distant — shun  us— we  can  seldom  see  them — and  no  one  has 
any  confidence  in  their  religion,*'  What  has  become  of  the  Miss  Q — s  1 
**  They  are  wholly  given  to  dress,  and  vanity,  and  parlies,  ♦••♦."  What 
is  the  state  of  the  Church  generally  ?  **  They  are  in  a  very  cold  and  divided 
state — very  little  confidence  in  each  other — hardness,  jealousies,  backbi- 
ting, &c.*-4nd  if  there  is  any  mischief  going  on  in  town,  you  may  trace  it 
back  to  some  professor  of  religion,  as  its  origin.*'  ♦  •  ♦  *  "  Oh !  Mr.  B —  we 
are  in  a  dreadful  state — we  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us — the  world  has 
less  confidence  in  us,  than  they  have  ever  had— they  seem  to  doubt  all  re- 
ligion, or  else  congratulate  themselves  on  being  without  any — and  God  is 
frieved  far  away  from  us.**  •  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Mr.  B.  thus  concludes  nis  letter.  "  I 
ave  spoken  the  truth  in  love,  and  may  the  Lord  grant  that  you  and  I,  who 
have  been  thus  far  dear  friends  to  each  other,  and  for  several  years  past, 
affectionate  co-workers,  may  yet  again  see  eye  to  eye,  and  know  indeed, 
that  we  are  made  "perfect  in  one*'  in  our  living  Head.  The  testimony  or 
the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  comcides  with  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Finney.  In  lo36, 
the  latter  said  respecting  the  converts  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  "  the  great 
body  of  them  are  a  disgrace  to  reli&rion.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  nave 
a  thousand  members  added  to  the  Church,  to  be  just  such  as  are  now  in  it  V* 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  prominent  Evangelists.  They  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  results  of  their  own  labours  ;  and  without 
strong  reasons  could  not  be  induced  to  despise  the  work  of  their  own 
hands. 
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that  when  the  Lord  is  doing  a  great  work  io  the  earth,  it 
often  occurs,  that  others  proiess  to  be  competent  to  do  the 
sanDe  thing.  Thus,  when  the  Lord  by  Moses  was  working 
miracles  before  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  '*  the  magicians  did  in 
like  manner  with  their  enchantments."  When  Luther  was 
preaching  the  written  Gospel  in  Saxony  and  "  God  blessed 
his  labour,"  Nicholas  Storck  arose,  and  said  that  he  had 
untoritten  communications  from  God.  Professing  to  receive 
^  ideas  without  the  use  of  words,"  and  to  be  commissioned 
to  purge  the  Church,  he  rushed  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  and  arguments  of  Luther,  sought  out  and  set  in 
order  the  system  of  the  Anabaptists ;  which  in  its  prog^ress 
inlisted  Thomas  Muncer,  John  of  Leyden,  Melchior  Hoff> 
man  and  others,  several  of  whom  professed  to  be  perfect, 
and  yet  their  course  was  marked  by  polygamy,  murder,  and 
insurrection. 

And  when  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  churches  in  America  had  peace,  and  the  number  of  con* 
verts  was  increasing ;  then  arose  one  David  Ferris  in  New 
Milford,  Conn.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1729,  and  left 
it  in  1732.  About  three  years  previous  to  his  going  to  col* 
lege,  there  '^  appeared  to  be  a  flaming  zeal  for  religion"  in 
his  native  town.  In  consequence  of  the  **  dying  counsel  of 
a  loose  young  man,"  the  children  and  youth  from  five  to  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  were  greatly  excited,  and  began  tO' 
hold  private  meetings.  There  was  such  an  appearance  of 
religion,  that  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman, 
strondy  hoped,  that  true  Christianity  was  revived.  Their 
'^  Zealand  warmth"  were  abundant.  Their  meetings  were 
numerous,  and  frequently  attended  by  the  pastor  and  other 
persons  of  age  and  experience,  who  rejoiced  in  the  ^^  appear^ 
once  of  religion^*  amongst  them.  Several  were  received 
into  the  church.  But  the  nature  of  this  work  soon  began  to 
be  apparent.  "  Spiritual  pride"  manifested  itself  in  "  discern- 
inff  and  judging'tne  state  of  others,"  and  in  prohibiting  those 
whom  they  deemed  **  unconverted,  to  meet  with  them ;"  till 
the  grave  and  serious  abandoned  the  meetings  of  these 
youth,  and  restrained  their  children.  The  **  Anabaptists" 
and  others  of  Rhode  Island  strengthened  them  by  letters, 
visits,  and  books  ;  till  at  length  the  Bible  full  into  compara- 
tive disrepute,  the  fanatical  leading  of  the  Spirit  was  re- 
ceived, and  sinless  perfection  professed.  A  separation  from 
the  church  ensued.    Of  the  "separates"  a  part  confessed 
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their  erroun,  and  returned  to  the  church.    A  part  adopted 
Episcopacy ;  and  five  or  six  eventually  became  Quakers. 
Before  this  division,  and  vfhWe  this  company  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fanaticism  ;  Ferris,  >vhose  family,  including 
himself,  had  been  deeply  tinged  with  these  things,  went  to 
college.*     There  he  professed  to  be  guided  in  ail  things  by 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  free  from  sin.    Such 
was  his  appearance  of  devotion,  as  to  draw  almost  into 
an  adoption  of  bis  views  some,  who  eventually  became  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  in  the  Church.     And  though  he  de« 
Sarted  from  college  without  a  degree,  he  left  the  outlines  of 
is  fanaticism  distinctly  engraven  on  Timothy  Allen  and 
James  Davenport     The  former  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  West  Haven,  where,  under  the  notion  of  re- 
ceiving ideas  from  God  without  the  use  of  words,  he  ^pulh 
lickly  said,  that  the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  is  but  as  an  old  almanac  ;  for  which,  and 
various  other  crimes,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Consociation.** 
But  the  career  of  Davenport  was  not  soon  arrested.     By 
him  the  views  derived  from  Ferris  were  driven  like  a  torna- 
do through  the  churches,  denouncing  ministers,  resisting  gen- 
uine revivals,  inculcating  the  reception  of  "  ideas  without  the 
use  of  words,"  infiatine  his  disciples  with  the  notion,  that 
they  were  holier  than  otners,  and  thus  inducing  them  to  aban- 
•  don  the  churches  and  to  be  separate,  till  he  brought  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  into  such  reproach,  that  nearly  a  whole 

feneration  passed  away  before  the  churches  generally  could 
e  brought  candidly  to  hear  the  name  of  a  revival. 

About  the  year  1792,  revivals  began  again  to  be  exten- 
sive and  powerful.  Within  a  few  years  of  this  time  sixty 
congregations  in  one  small  section  of  the  country  were  vis- 
ited with  a  rain  of  righteousness.t  During  thirty-five  years 
these  manifestations  of  divine  power  continued  to  become 
more  frequent  and  extensive.  So  uniformly  blessed  were 
their  ofibrts,  as  to  awaken  earnest  desires  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  and  call  forth  their  fervent  prayers.  Almost  a 
whole  nation  had  begun  to  respect  them,  and  to  regard  them 
as  immensely  valuable.  During  a  few  of  the  last  years  in 
this  period,  the  Rev.  John  Truair,  a  man  without  public  ed- 

'  See  Printed  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,  New  Mtlford,Nov. 
16ih,  1743. 

1  Dr.  Griffin's  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel  in  Wniiam*s 
College. 
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ocatioD,  partially  borrowed  from  another  denomination  a 
Bvstem  ot  measures,  and  began  to  inculcate  the  new  views 
of  faith  in  respect  to  prayer,  us  specially  important  to  the 
productioQ  of  revivals.    Owing  to  the  estimation  in  which 
revivals  were  held,  and  the  anxiety  to  promote  them,  these 
views  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity.     The  doctrine  was 
then  ilKiulcated  by  some,  who  would  now  blush  to  own  it,  that 
a  chuFch  might  have  a  revival  whenever  itichose.*     Instead 
of  regarding  it  solely  as  a  sovereign  work  of  the  Almighty, 
it  was  represented  as  suspended  remotely,  not  on  the  '*  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,"  but  on  the  faith  of  his  people.    Chris- 
tians were  tMight,  that  "  they  must  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner^  believing  that  he  would  be  converted,  and  it 
would  be  done.     At  the  close  of  public  meetings,  they  were 
told,  ^  go  home,  and  retire  to  your  closets,  and  take  one  of 
these  sinners  on  your  heart,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  con- 
verted, believing  that  he  will  be  converted,  and  he  will  be 
oonverted ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  it,  you  are  answerable  for 
that  soul."    It  was  inculcated,  that  when  we  do  those  things 
that  are  pleasing  to  God,  we  shall  receive  whatsoever  we 
ask  of  him.     Thus  the  Almighty  was  represented  as  bound 
by  promise  to  do  whatever  the  erring  children  of  men  shall 
dictate.     When  it  was  urged  that  *'  we  are  not  omniscient, 
and  are  liable  to  ask  for  things  which  are  not  for  the  best,"  it 
was  replied,  **  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  omniscient,  and  does 
know  what  is  for  the  best,"  and  that  he  **  indites  every  such 
prayer."    Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  and  universal 
teaching  (an  effect  the  inspiration)  of  all  Christians  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  respect  to  prayer,  was  adopted  and  incul- 
cated.    It  was  also  maintained,  that  '*  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  that  in  answer  to  it  the  Lord  will 
raise  him  up ;  and  that,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  and  that  the  eflectual  fervent  prayer 
of  the  righteous  man  may  avail  as  much  in  us,  as  it  did  in 
Elias."    It  was  professed  before  the  world,  that  if  to  believe 
this  is  to  believe  in  working  miracles,  **  common  Christiam 
now  can  perform  miracles,  for  they  can  pray  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer."     It  was  strongly  intimated,  that  the  notable 
gifts  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  10:  2,  are  still  in  the  Church,  and 

*  It  does  noi  safficiently  appear,  whether  Mr.  Truair  was  the  first  in 
this  centary  who  incnlcated  the  preceding  views.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  palm  may  yet  be  awarded  to  one  in  the  interioor  of  the  eoun- 
try,  far  older  and  more  distinguished  in  the  ministry. 
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that  nothing  but  faith  is  requisite  to  their  exercise.*     Over 
the  fields  where  Truair  had  recently  sown  the  seeds,  the 
Rev.  J.  Burchard  soon  passed,  whose  subsequent  labours  in 
the  viciaity  are  said  to  have  brought  forth  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Finney.     He  came  denying  the  depravity  of  man  bynaiure^ 
attributing  conversion  io  four  different  agencies^  inculcating 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  carries  on  debates  and  argumentation 
with  the  sinner,  and  communicates  ideas  of  duty  to  his  peo- 
ple without  the  use  of  words.     These  doctrines,  with  a  cor- 
responding system  of  measures,  were  driven  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  churches.     To  resist  this  operation  was  to  re- 
sist God.    Conscientious  Christians  gave  place,   till  they 
should  see  what  it  was.     Timorous  ones  were  attached  to 
his  triumphal  car,  while  the  bold  and  the  ignorant  seized  the 
reins  and  the  whip;   and   hundreds  and  thousands  under 
these  various  influences,  were  led  to  believe  themselves  con- 
verted, and   were   immediately  driven    into   the   church. 
These  scenes  were  called  revivals  ;  and  thus  the  very  name 
of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  was  brought  into  suspicion. 
Many  of  his  spiritual  proceny,  under  the  abilities  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  the  several  innuences  which  acted  upon  them, 
soon  manifested  their  fatherhood  I  and  declared  themselves 
to  be  perfect.    His  system  itself,  so  long  a  mystery,  has  in 
these*  volumes  come  forth  before  all,  and  is  seen  to  be  the  doc- 
trines  of  Pelagius,  slightly  modified,  and  practically  carried 
out  into  all  the  elements  of  a  lawless  perfectionism.     Is  this 
Mr*  Finney  7     Is  it  true,  that  he  now  inculcates  perfection- 
ism 7    Is  he  now  engaged  in  using  '*  one  of  the  devil's  mas- 

•  If  any  one  desires  more  fally  to  anderstand  the  nature  of  these  views, 
or  to  trace  their  legitimate  consequences,  he  is  referred  to  a  letter  from 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  published  in  tne  New- York  Christian  Herald,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1831.— To  an  article,  signed  Alpha,  in  the  Utica  Evangelical 
Recorder,  of  Sept.  1821— containing  remarks  on  ihe  New  Haven  Letter.— 
A  reply  to  Alpha,  in  the  Utica  Christian  Repository,  Jan.  1823 ;  inserted 
also  in  the  New-York  Christian  Herald,  of  Jan.  19th,  1822,  signed  L.  F. 
(written  by  Mr.  Truair.)  In  the  Repository  of  Feb.,  Alpha  replied  to  L. 
F.,  and  in  Jane  L.  F.  wrote  again,  to  which  Alpha  rejoined ;  and  the  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Tmair  ended.  The  articles  of  Alpha  are  regarded  by 
sound  ai vines,  as  a  triumphant  refutation  of  this  errour. 

t  We  look  upon  the  course  of  Mr.  Finney  as  peculiarly  instructive. 
He  of  all  others  has  taught  the  New- Haven  theology  in  its  greatest  purity 
and  has  ventured  to  push  its  principles  to  their  lejpitimate  results.  Those 
parts  of  New- York  which  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labours,  are  giving, 
and  will  long  continue  to  give  the  most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  system  of  doctrine,  and  its  influence  on  individual  character  and 
religious  institutions.— Ed. 
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ter-pieces  to  counteract  a  revival  7"  Is  thig  the  man,  who, 
during  twelve  years  has  been  receiving  the  adulations  of  a 
numerous  retinue  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  to  be  for  ever  re- 
corded, that  the  great  body  of  his  converts  are  a  disgrace  to 
religion?     Is  his  system  to  be  for  ever  denominated  Pela- 

fianism,  carried  out  into  a  burning  fanaticism  T  And  is  he 
enceforth  to  take  rank  with  Davenport,  or  perhaps  with 
some  other  more  fiery  and  destructive  comet  in  the  Church  t 
Mr.  Finney  has  in  these  volumes  gone  to  the  ultimate 
boundary  of  religious  errour.  The  whole  region  beyond 
him  is  infidelity.  Some  of  those  who  had  arrived  where  he 
now  is,  stopped,  wondered,  and  returned.  Others,  believing 
themselves  to  receive ''  idetis  from  God  without  the  use  of 
wordsr  advanced  till  they  rejected  the  written  oracles  of 
truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  Can  this  system  leave 
Mr.  Finney  where  he  now  is  ?  Or  will  it  compel  him  to 
take  one  step  more  ?  Or  will  he  yet,  by  grace,  be  enabled 
to  abandon  it  ?  In  these  inquiries,  some  portions  of  our 
country  have  a  weighty  concern.  Througn  the  members 
of  his  Institute,  these  views  will  soon  be  claiming  a  general 
admission  to  the  pulpits,  and  an  extensive  heanng  by  the 
Church.  Like  the  evils  of  the  fabled  box,  they  are  soon  to 
break  forth,  and  more  widely  to  infest  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord.  If  they  are  not  immediately  checked,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  boldness  to  which  they  mav  attain,  or  the 
mischiefs  which  they  may  do ;  for  Mr.  Flavel  says,"  errours 
in  the  tender  bud,  and  first  spring  of  them,  are  comparatively 
shy  and  modest,  to  what  they  prove  afterwards,  when  they 
have  spread  and  rooted  themselves  into  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes, and  think  it  time  to  set  up  and  justle  for  themselvesjfi 
the  world." 


L 
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Art.  III.     Revibw  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

By  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Newbaryport,  Mass. 

Few  men  of  any  age,  have  held  a  more  distinguished 
rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  than  Dr.  Johnson.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  period  when,  in  Great  Britain,  the  literary 
republic   seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  monarchy ;   and 
Johnson  reigned  with   a  kind  of  absolute  and  undisputed 
sovereignty.     The  almost  unparalleled   ascendancy  which 
he  acquired,  and  for  many  years  retained,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  never  yet  received  a  perfect  explanation.     That 
he  possessed  a  mind  of  great  native  strength,  which  he 
nourished  with  abundant  and  various  reading,  and  invigo- 
rfited    bv   deep  and  discriminating  thought,  is  universally 
admitted.     That  the  superiority  of  such  a  mind  over  the 
great  mass  of  mind,  should  be  extensively  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, is  nowise  surprising.     But  the  claims  of  Johnson  did 
not  stop  here ;  nor  did  his  success.     He  was  an  object  of 
admiration  with  those  who  were  themselves  admired ;  and 
many  who  were  capable  of  prescribing  opinions  to  others 
were  content  to  receive  law  from  him.     His  literary  de- 
cisions and  criticisms  commanded  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
homage.     The  tribute  might  be  sometimes  extorted  ;  but  it 
was  still  paid.     If,  in  the  wide-spread  chorus,  a  few  discord- 
ant sounds  were  heard,  they  were  too  feeble  to  make  impres- 
^n,  or  were  overpowered  by  the  general  Voice. 

This  singular  pre-eminence  of  Johnson  has  been  strong- 
ly, and  not  infelicitously  described  by  a  poet  of  our  own 
country.* 

"  Jasl,  yet  despotic,  decked  with  awful  rays, 
O'er  the  vast  realm  of  wit,  proud  Johnson  sways. 
His  will  the  law,  his  dictates  absolute: 
Nor  dares  the  haughtiest  slave  his  nod  dispute. 
Stern  monarch !  tho'  thy  greatness  all  revere, 
Old  time  at  last,  shall  pluck  thee  ftom  thy  sphere, 
No  throne  can  e'er  be  stable,  built  on  fear  J* 

The  suggestion  that  the  throne  of  Johnson  was  built  on 
•  JoMATBAK  M.  SswALL,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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fear,  has  some  foundation  in  truth  ;  for  he  swayed  an  iron 
sceptre  over  most  within  his  reach  ;  and  to  question  his  su- 
premacy, was  generally  to  4ncur  his  wrath.  Nor  has  the 
prediction  of  our  poet  been  wholly  unfulfilled.  Time,  which 
nas  brightened  and  extended  the  fame  of  a  few  distinguished 
writers,  has  performed,  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  a  somewhat 
dissimilar  operation.  While  to  his  writings  has  generally 
been  conceded,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  praise  of  erudi- 
tion, power  and  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  expression,  and 
good  moral  tendency,  those  writings  find  comparatively  few 
readers.  His  Dictionary,  indeed,  is  still  highly  and  deserv- 
edly valued ;  and  this  chiefly,  for  the  felicity  and  nice  dis- 
crimination of  its  definitions. 

There  is,  however,  one  work  of  Johnson,  which  few 
general  readers  fail  to  peruse  ;  and  which,  though  according 
to  their  variety  of  tastes  and  prepossessions,  variously  esti- 
mated, all  must  acknowledge  to  hold  a  distinguished  place 
in  English  literature.  I  refer  to  his  Lives  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  English  Poets,  accompanied  with  Critical  Observations 
on  their  works.  One  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending this  production  is,  that,  though  written  about  the  age 
of  seventy,  it  exhibits  the  author's  mind  in  the  full  posses- 

^  sion  of  all  its  powers.     This  work  will  be  made  the  subject 

of  a  few  remarks.  A  complete  analysis  of  its  contents,  or 
an  accurate  estimate  of  its  general  character,  is  no  part  of 
my  design.  Such  an  attempt  would,  in  the  writer,  be  pre- 
somption,  and  could  terminate  only  in  failure.  I  shall  ofier 
some  observations  on  the  prominent  excellencies  and  defects 
of  this  distinguished  production.  Adverting  afterwards,  to 
some  of  the  principal  poets  introduced,  I  shall  hazard  some  ^ 
remarks  on  the  degree  of  justice  which  has  been  done  them. 
It  is  no  small  praise  of  the  work  to  say,  as  may  be  said 
with  justice,  that  its  moral  aspects  and  tendencies  are  gen- 
erally good.  Respecting  the  piety  of  Johnson,  there  has 
been  some  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  view  of  his  unshaken 
faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  general  regularity  of  his 

'*  life,  some  have  deemed  his  piety  unquestionable.     While 

others,  discerning  considerable  obliquities,  both  in  his  tem- 
^r  and  deportment,  have  at  least  doubted  on  this  point. 
[e  certainly  had  enough  of  religious  faith  to  make  him  very 
unhappy ;  for  few  have  had  such  terrific  apprehensions  of 
death,  as  he  seems  habitually  to  have  cherished.     There  is 
likewise  considerable  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  last  sick- 
VoL.  V.  10 
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0681,  his  reliffious  views  were  greatly  improved  ;  and  that 
he  died  io  me  peace  and  hope  of  the  numble,  confiding 
Christian.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  whatever  irregularities 
marked  his  life,  he  uniformly  treated  religion  with  reverence. 
He  never  trifled  with  its  truths,  nor  with  the  great  and  sa- 
cred  principles  of  morality.  It  is  declared,  indeed,  by  Bos- 
well,  that  ^  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in 
showing  his  powers,  he  would  often"  (in  conversation) 
'*  maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenu- 
ity ;  so  that  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions 
could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk."  The  practice  was 
utterly  indefensible.  Yet,  as  the  biographer  justly  adds, 
'*  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour  permanent  and 
pernicious,  by  deliberately  writing  it ;  and  in  all  his  numer- 
ous works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  truth." 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  aflbrd,  in  many  parts,  a  specimen 
of  truly  philosophiccU  biography.  Facts  are  not  nakedly 
detailed,  but  exhibited  in  their  principles,-  their  bearings, 
their  character,  and  their  issues.  Incidents  give  rise  to  moral 
instruction.  Virtues  and  vices  in  character,  minister  to  the 
reader's  counsel  and  warning.  Beauties  and  defects  in 
writing,  elicit  occasionally,  a  profound  philosophical  remark, 
or  an  instructive  disquisition. 

The  account  introduced  into  the  Life  of  Cowley,  of  the 
metaphysical  poets  J  a  class  that  appeared  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  John- 
son's philosophical  accuracy  and  discrimination.  While  he 
does  justice  to  their  learning,  their  wit,  and  their  occasional 
ffleams  of  genius,  he  portrays  with  a  masterly  hand,  their 
^false  conceits,  their  waste  of  intellect  and  labour,  their  heart- 
lessness,  and  their  extravagance. 

In  a  work  embracinfi;  critical  observations  on  the  most 
eminent  English  poets,  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  find 
the  grand  and  leading  principles  of  criticism  elicited  and 
illustrated.  Nor  is  his  expectation  disappointed.  The 
author's  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  classics,  and  with  the  best  writers  of  modern  times, 
together  with  his  own  strong  perceptions  and  discriminating 
judgement,  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  critical  information. 

indeed,  the  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  com- 
municated in  these  volumes  ;  and  especially  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  poets  and  literati,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is 
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of  great  value.  Johnson's  own  literary  and  public  life  was 
unusually  protracted.  His  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time  was  extensive.  His  curiosity  was  active 
and  insatiable ;  his  observation  keen  ;  his  memory  retentive. 
His  researches  into  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  pre- 
ceding times,  were  unwearied ;  and  his  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information  easy.  Under  these  advantages,  the 
accumulations  of  fifty  years  must  have  been  rich  and  vari- 
ous. And  they  are  spread  out  in  no  stinted  measure,  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Especially  does  the  work  contain  a 
variety  of  those  minor  occurrences  in  life,  and  those  nicer 
shades  of  temper,  which,  though  prone  to  escape  common 
observation,  constitute,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chief  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  reader,  but  the  surest  key  to 
the  characters  delineated. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  point  of  style,  the  work  before 
us  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  author's  produc- 
tions. We  have  here  few  of  those  far-fetched  and  sonorous 
words,  and  little  of  that  balancing  of  sentences,  and  rounding 
of  periods,  which  characterize  most  of  his  other  works.  We 
have  the  man  of  sound  common  sense,  who  can  tell  us  every 
day  occurrences  in  a  plain,  yet  accurate  and  elerant  style. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  style  in  which  Johnson 
usually  wrote,  as  it  raised  up  a  multitude  of  imitators,  has 
done  something  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  language. 
Its  stateliness  and  inflation  are,  at  times,  even  disgusting. 
Many  authors  of  considerable  reputation,  would  doubtless 
have  written  better,  if  they  had  never  perused  a  page  of  his 
writings.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  celebrated 
and  excellent  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  How  desirable  is  it, 
that  as  Johnson  lived  to  see  his  errour,and  in  some  measure' 
to  discard  it,  those  who  are  ambitious  to  make  him  their 
model,  should  fasten,  not  on  his  faults,  biU  his  reformation.  It 
is,  however,  the  usual  fate  of  imitators  to  copy  rather  the  de- 
fects than  the  excellencies  of  their  models. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  excellencies  of 
the  work  under  consideration,  we  have  before  us  the  less 
pleasant  task  of  noting  some  of  its  principal  defects. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  desidertUum  in  a  biographer, 
or  a  critic,  than  the  entire  absence  of  prejudice  and  prepos- 
session. In  other  words,  we  wish  the  mind  of  such  an  one 
to  be  like  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake,  which  gives  a  perfect 
reflection  of  the  over-canopying  heavens,  and  surrounding 
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scenery.  Here,  the  most  partial  friends  of  Johnson  must  ac- 
knowledge him  to  have  been  deficient  Rarely  has  there  ex- 
isted so  ^reat  a  mind,  so  amply  stored  with  prejudices.  Such 
was  his  bigotry  as  a  monarchist,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty 
seems  not  unfrequeiitly  to  have  disgusted  him.  He  was 
once  in  a  company  in  which  a  tragedy  was  read,  containing 
this  line : 

"  Who  rules  our  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

The  company  admired  the  sentiment.  But  Johnson  dis- 
sented ;  declaring  that  the  poet  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  written, 

'*  V^ho  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

Nor  was  he  less  bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  very 
highest  style  of  Episcopacy.  At  the  close  of  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Watts,  he  pronounces  the  reader  happy  who  should  "  imi- 
tate him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity  ;**  as  if  non-conformity 
were  some  grievous  sin  which  even  in  an  eminently  good  man 
ought  not  to  pass  without  at  least  an  indirect  reproof;  and 
against  which  the  reader  must  in  faithfulness  be  warned. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  admits  that  there  is  dan- 
ger in  restraining  it ;  but  seems  to  think  that  there  is  deci- 
dedly greater  danger  in  leaving  it  unshackled.  ''  If,''  says 
he,  **  every  murmurer  at  government  may  diffuse  discontent, 
there  can  be  no  peace  ;  and  if  every  sceptic  in  theology  may 
teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  religion."  On  the  whole, 
he  comes  to  the  grave  conclusion,  that  "  it  seems  not  more 
reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained,  because 
writers  may  be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to 
sleep  with  our  doors  unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we 
can  hang  a  thief." 

These  prejudices  of  Johnson  it  seemed  needful  to  notice, 
not  only  as  they  were  deeply  ingrained  in  his  mind,  but  ob- 
viously influenced  his  views  of  no  small  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  gave  a  tinge  to  his  estimate;  not  only  of  their 
characters,  but  their  writings. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  prejudice  against  blank 
verse ;  a  prejudice  which,  as  it  rarely  forsook  him,  must 
have  been  unfavourable  to  a  correct  judgement  in  regard  to 
H  most  important  portion  of  English  poetry. 

Another  circumstance  must  have  been  still  more  disqual- 
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ifying.  He  had  no  very  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. His  favourite  pleasures  were  found  in  books,  in  com- 
pany»  and  it  must  be  added,  in  the  delights  and  luxuries  of 
London.  "  When  a  man,"  said  he,  •'  is  tired  of  London,  he 
is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can 
afford."  This  is  not  the  language  of  one  whom  "  Nature's 
works  can  charm  (*  of  one  who  drinks  at  that  ezhaustless 
fountain  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  her  ever-varying 
scenes  supply.  It  is  here  that  the  genuine  poet  has  ever 
delighted  to  revel.  Nor  may  a  poet  of  this  character  expect 
to  find  full  justice,  but  from  a  critic  of  congenial  character 
and  taste. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Johnson, 
that  religion  is  a  subject  unadapted  to  poetry.  Of  *^  devo* 
tional  poetry ,**  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  that  "  the 
paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the 
sanctity  of  its  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  dic- 
tion." In  his  Life  of  W  aller,  he  labours  the  point  more  at 
large,  and  by  a  somewhat  formidable  array  of  argument 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  finally  arrives,  is  that  neither 
penitence  nor  faith,  nor  supplication,  nor  even  thanksgiving 
can  be  poetical ;  and  that  '*  all  which  pious  men  can  do, 
is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the  ear."  But  his  rea- 
soning is  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  comprehension,  and  too 
refined  for  use.  Indeed,  there  is  one  objection,  at  least, 
against  the  doctrine,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  Who 
that  has  read  the  Sacred  Volume  does  not  know,  that  while 
its  poetry  has  a  beauty  and  sublimity  utterly  unparalleled, 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  of  its  poetry  is  often  strictly 
devotional  7  And  who  will  deny  that  the  Christsan  Revela* 
'  tion  abounds  with  truths  and  disclosures  which,  while  they 
fill  and  enlarge  the  understanding,  summon  the  passions, 
too,  to  their  intensest  exercise,  and  invite  the  imagination  to 
its  loftiest  flights  ? 

One  of  the  most  exceptionable  points  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  the  spirit  of  severity  which  pervades  both  its  biogra- 
phy, and  its  criticism.  And  as  severity  is  a  contagious 
quality,  there  is  doubtless  some  danger  lest,  in  our  descrip- 
tion and  reprehension,  we  should  do  more  than  justice  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.     It  will,  however,  be  our  effort, 

"  Naught  to  extennata, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
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To  a  benevolent  mind,  that  scunreys  the  literature  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  most  painful  reflection,  that,  of  the  multitude  of 
writers  who,  in  every  age,  have  recommended  virtue,  few, 
comparatively,  have  been  models  of  the  virtue  they  recom- 
mended. It  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  here  the  poets 
of  almost  every  nation,  and  the  most  eminent  poets,  have 
signally  failed.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poeti- 
cal temperament  itself  is,  in  some  respects,  unfavourable  to 
virtue.  The  strength  and  splendour  of  imagination  which 
are  necessary  to  make  a  good  poet,  have  not  always  made  a 
good  man ;  and  have  sometimear  even  burst  away  from  the 
restraints  of  goodness,  and  the  duties  of  a  virtuous  life.  No 
doubt,  many  a  fine  writer  has  mistaken  the  praise  of  virtue 
for  its  love,  and  its  practice.  The  very  strains  which  have 
warmed  and  purified  other  hearts,  have  left  their  own  still 
cold,  and  still  impure.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of 
English  poets,  we  find  comparatively  few  characters  of 
eminent  goodness,  many  of  doubtful  virtue,  and  not  a  few, 
stained  with  vice.  In  recordine^  the  lives  of  such  men,  the 
conscientious  biographer  must  frequently  use  the  language 
of  qualified  approbation,  and  frequently  that  of  unqualified 
censure.    Our  complaint  of  Johnson,  then,  is  not  that  he  fre- 

Suently  blames,  but  that  blame  is  apparently  his  favourite 
ement ;  not  that  he  often  reproves,  but  that  his  reproof  so 
often  converts  to  reproach,  not  to  say,  reprobation.  Were 
his  censures  the  eflfusions  of  a  mind  that  could  pity,  while  it 
reproves ;  were  they  even  the  apparent  outbreakings  of  the 
indignation  which  virtue  feels  towards  vice,  they  would 
merit  for  him  nothing  but  honour.  But  so  much  leaning, 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  the  unfavourable  side  ;  so  much  shrewd- 
ness in  detecting  faults;  so  much  readiness  to  display  and 
to  magnify  them ;  so  much  keen  satire  and  cold  blooded 
sarcasm ;  with  a  proportionate  parsimony  in  bestowing 
praise,  even  where  praise  is  plainlv  merited — these  are 
Dlemishes  which  not  only  mar  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a 
great  work,  but  materially  obstruct  its  best  moral  efiect. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  biography  of  the 
work,  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  its  criticism.  It  would 
have  been  delightful  to  find,  in  the  lucubrations  of  a  mind  so 
powerful  and  discriminating,  the  genuine  principle  of  criti- 
cism not  only  announced  and  illustratea,  but  judiciously 
and  candidly  applied.  Thus  the  merits,  absolute  and  com- 
parative, of  the  great  body  of  English  poets,  should  have 
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been  fairly  broMght  to  the  test  The  meretricious  splendour 
of  some  would  have  vanished.  The  unnoticed  merit  of  oth- 
ers would  have  been  placed  in  open  day.  Candid  readers 
would  have  willingly  submitted  their  judgements  to  such  a 
standard  ;  and  if  constrained  to  resign  some  favourite  opin- 
ions* would  have  been  more  than  compensated  in  finding 
their  views  and  taste  in  other  cases,  sanctioned  by  unques- 
tionable principles.  But  such  a  system  of  judicious,  fair, 
impartial  criticism,  in  reference  to  the  English  poets,  is  yet 
a  desideratum.  Johnson,  with  all  his  acknowledged  talents 
and  leaniing,  has  not  furnished  it.  The  reader  who  looks  to 
him  for  a  candid,  unbiassed  estimate  of  the  poets  at  larffe, 
will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  reader  who  receives  his 
decisions  with  any  portion  of  that  confidence  which  it  is 
natural  to  repose  in  a  high  authority,  will  be  frequently  and 

geatly  misled.  Johnson's  opinions  (or  decreest  as  they  may 
styled,)  are  frequently  capricious  and  partial ;  and  fre- 
quently stamped  with  great  severity  ;  though  it  is  admitted 
there  are  some  striking  and  honourable  exceptions. 

But  let  us  quit  the  field  of  general  remark,  and  come  to 
some  particulars.  We  will  begin  with  the  Life  of  Muton, 
the  greatest  of  English  poets ;  but  chargeable  with  the 
double  guilt  of  dissent  from  the  established  church,  and  of 
republicanism.  Of  course,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Johnson.  Indeed,  he  is  attacked  by 
him  in  terms  of  almost  unmeasured  reproach.  He  is  de- 
clared to  have  adopted  '*  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners.'' He  is  charged  (though  apparently  on  no  other 
f round  than  suspicion)  with  the  crime  of  interpolating  a 
ook  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Council  of  State  to 
censure.  And  this  suspected  crime  is  gravely  exhibited  as 
a  proof  that  "  faction  seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however 
it  might  find  him."  Elsewhere,  referring  to  Milton's  having 
been  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell,  Johnson  states  that, 
^  having  now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  he 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy,  but  continuing 
to  exercise  his  office  under  a  manifest  usurpation,  betrayed 
to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had  defended."  Johnson 
adds,  with  great  acrimony  :  '*  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
that  rebellion  should  end  in  slavery ;  that  he  who  had  justi- 
fied the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some  acts  which  to  him 
seemed  unlawful,  should  now  sell  his  services,  and  his  flat- 
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teries  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do 
nothing  lawful." 

One  quotation  farther  of  this  kind  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient. Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  Milton's  life,  Johnson 
remarks :  "  No  sooner  is  he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in 
danger,  ^%n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues^  and  with  dark' 
ness  ana  with  danger  compassed  round.  This  darkness," 
adds  the  biographer,  "  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed, 
had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger,  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen, 
indeed,  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides 
could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues 
for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal 
to  his  other  powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach, 
or  brutality  of  insolence." 

It  is  at  once  a  relief  and  delight,  to  turn  from  these  un- 
just and  indecent  liberties  taken  by  Johnson  with  Milton's 
character,  to  his  treatment  of  his  genius  and  writings.  On 
these  points,  he  is  more  liberal  than  usual,  of  his  praise;  and 
seems  almost  to  redeem  his  former  severity.  Of  Comus^  he 
remarks  that  it  exhibits  the  author's  "  power  of  description, 
and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and 
defence  of  virtue."  He  adds ;  "  A  work  more  truly  poeti- 
cal is  rarely  found;  allusions,  images,  and  descriptive  epi- 
thets embellish  almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration. 
As  a  series  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have 
received  it." 

His  praise  of  Paradise  Lost  is  equally  worthy  of  the 
critic  and  the  poet.  "  The  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  are  such  as 
could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest 
degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were  supplied 
by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  The  heat  of 
Milton's  mind  might  be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning,  to 
throw  off  into  his  work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with 
its  grosser  parts. 

'*  He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his 
descriptions  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomed  his 
imagination  to  overstrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions 
therefore,  were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality  of  his 
poem  is  sublimity.     He  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant, 
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bat  his  element  is  the  great.  He  can  occasionally  invest 
bimseJf  with  grace ;  but  his  natural  port  is  ffigantic  loftiness. 
He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his  pecu- 
liar power  to  astonish/' 

He  adds ;  '*  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others ; 
the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid* 
enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  tbo 
much  could  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy 

without  the  censure  of  extravagance He  sent  his 

faculties  out  upon  discovery  into  worlds  where  only  imagi- 
nation could  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  ex- 
istence, and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superiour  beings ; 
to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven." 

And  afterwards ;  "  Of  his  moral  sentiments,  it  is  hardly 
praise  to  affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets  ;  for 
this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with 

the  sacred  wntings Every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 

thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the  train  of 
the  narrative  requires  the  introduction  of  rebellious  spirits ; 
and  even  they  are  pompelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjec- 
tion to  God  in  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence,  and  con- 
firms piety  .** 

Having  caught  the  critic  in  a  good-humoured  frame,  we 
will  indulge  ourselves  with  one  more  specimen.  It  relates 
to  Milton's  feelings  and  anticipations  with  respect  to  the 
success  of  his  great  work ;  and  is  conceived  and  expressed 
m  Johnson's  test  manner.  "  Fancy  can  hardly  jforbear," 
says  he,  **  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation 
stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  con- 
fident, little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without 
impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality 
of  a  future  veneration." 

The  Lite  of  Drydbn  is  written  with  Johnson's  usual 
sagacity,  and  with  something  more  than  his  usual  care  and 
labour.  He  does  justice  to  the  poet's  uncommon  powers, 
and  treats  his  eccentricities  and  faults  with  as  much  lenity 
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as  could  be  desired.    Respecting  his  conversion  to  popery 
soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  Johnson  remarks  ; 
**  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is  likewise  an 
elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is  wise,  is  also  honest.     I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  Dryden,  having  employed  his 
mind,  active  as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  nlled  it, 
capacions  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came  unprovided 
to  the  controversy,  and  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the 
right,  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.     But  inquiries  into  the 
heart  are  not  for  man  ;  we  must  leave  him  to  his  judge." 

Of  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Johnson  remarks,  with  too 
much  justice,  that  they  "  exhibit  many  passages  which,  with 
all  the  allowances  that  can  be  made  for  characters  and  oc- 
casions, are  such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and 
such  as  may  vitiate  light  and  unprincipled  minds." 

Dryden's  impurities  are  noted  and  reproved  in  a  style 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  English  moralist.   "  Of  the  mind," 
says  he,  **  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deliberately 
pollute  itself  with  ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spread- 
ing the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse 
the  depravity.     Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius, 
such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated 
but  with  grief  and  indignation." 

Johnson's  general  estimate  of  Dryden's  powers  and  ac- 
quisitions, may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks ; 
'*  His  works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  illus- 
tration.    There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does 
not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky  simili- 
tudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainted 
both  with  art  and  nature,  and  in  full  possession  of  great 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  .....  Yet  1  rather  believe  that 

the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental 
intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a  keen 
appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  digestion  ;  by  vigil- 
ance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a 
habit  of  reflection  that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost." 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  most  admired  poets  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  much ;  yet  as  the  interest  of  most  of  his  poetry 
was  altogether  local  and  temporary,  his  writings  are  now 
generally  forgotten,  or  neglected.  Nor  would  any  friend  of 
virtue  wish  to  see  them  again  brought  into  notice  and  use. 
Yet  amidst  the   corruption  and  rubbish  of  his  writings, 
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there  is  a  deacription  of  human  life^  which  has  rarely  been 
exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  other  poet  It  is  as 
graphic  as  it  is  just : 

"  When  I  consider  life,  *tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yet,  fool'd  by  hope,  men  farour  the  deceit, 
Trtist  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow*8  ialser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  more ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  cats  off  what  we  possest. 
Strang  cozenage !    None  woaid  lire  past  years  again ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain, 
And  from  the  dre^s  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
Pm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chymic  gold, 
Which  fools  OS  yoiug,  and  beggars  as  when  old." 

Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  must  be  ranked  among  the 
curiosities  of  English  literature.  That  the  biography  of  a 
man  so  dissipated  and  licentious ;  a  man  convicted  of  mur- 
der, though  pardoned,  should  occupy  so  ample  a  space- 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  is  occupied  by  the  Life  of 
Thompson — appears  at  first  view  surprising.  The  circum* 
stance  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  by 
Johnson  early  in  life,  as  a  separate  work,  and  inserted  in 
the  present  work  as  originally  written.  Still  the  affair  is 
not  wholly  divested  of  its  mystery.  That  Savage  was  of 
noble,  though  illegitimate  birth,  is  confessed.  This  fact  has* 
indeed,  been  brought  into  question.  Still,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  during  the  life  of  his  reputed  mother,  there 
were  published  three  diflferent  accounts  of  Savage,  in  all  of 
which  her  impurity,  and  her  cruelty  to  her  son,  were  exposed 
to  the  world,  and  this,  without  contradiction  or  animadver* 
sion,  the  question  would  seem  to  be  set  at  rest  That 
Savage  had  a  portion  of  genius,  is  likewise  admitted.  But 
his  life  was  at  war  with  every  principle  of  regularity  and 
virtue.  He  was  the  slave  of  appetite  and  passion.  Johnson 
himself  admits  that  he  was  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his 
friends,  without  either  humility  or  gratitude ;  that  he  expen- 
ded in  taverns,  sums  which  he  received  as  subscriptions  for 
works  which  he  never  prepared  ;  that  he  alternately  praised 
and  lampooned  the  same  characters ;  and  that  when  pro- 
voked, even  by  small  offences,  he  would  prosecute  his  re- 
venge with  the  utmost  acrimony,  till  his  passion  had  sub- 
sided* How  so  severe  a  moralist  as  Johnson  has  been 
viewed,  should  think  time  and  labour  well  bestowed  in  giv- 
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ing  celebrity,  or  at  least  notoriety,  to  a  character  of  this  t 

cast,  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.     There  is  a  circum*  r: 

stance,  indeed,  which  throws   some  light  on  the  subject.  :: 

Johnson  and  Savage  were,  for  a  time,  on  terms  of  mutual  :: 

intimacy.  Boswell  state^  that  there  were  occasions  on 
which  they  wandered  together,  whole  nights,  through  the 
streets  of  London.     With  all  his  extravagant  partialities  for  -^ 

Johnson,  he  admits,  that  as  Savage  was  a  licentious  man, 
his  companion  did  not  preserve  himself  wholly  pure.  But 
these  are  scenes   over  which  benevolence  would  wish  to  i 

drop  the  veil  of  oblivion.     If,  in  narrating  the  life  of  his  for-  j 

mer  companion  and  friend,  Johnson  has  partially  merged  in 
concealment  some  of  his  most  odious  vices ;  if,  in  other 
cases,  he  has  insinuated  apologies  for  faults  too  egregious 
to  be  excused,  let  it  be  remembered  that  such  offences  are, 
on  his  part,  extremely  rare.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  he  has  closed  the  biography  of  this  most  eccentric  man 
with  the  following  sound  and  salutary  reflection.  "  This  re- 
lation will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  lan- 
guish under  any  part  of  his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to 
fortify  their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afilictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savace  did  not  exempt 
him ;  or  those  who,  in  confidence  of  supenour  capacities  or 
attainments,  disregard  the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be 
reminded  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible.*' 

Our  remarks  on  the  Life  of  Swift  shall  be  extremely 
brief.  When,  in  travelling,  we  are  met  with  a  spot  on 
which  ''  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens," 
and  which  is  perhaps  overgrown  with  brambles,  we  enter  on 
it  with  reluctance,  and  leave  it  with  all  practicable  rapidity. 
Swift  was  one  of  those  remarkable  characters  whicli, 
though  they  make  much  show  and  bustle  while  they  live, 
are  but  little  regretted  when  they  die.  If,  as  some  contend, 
he  had  an  iron  intellect,  the  same  material  was  stilll  more 
visible  in  the  composition  of  his  heart.  His  unparalleled 
and  almost  savage  treatment  of  two  estimable  and  lovely 
women,  harrowed  up  their  sensibilities,  and  shortened  their 
days.  Johnson  has  given  his  character  justly  and  briefly  in 
the  following  sentences ;  «*  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  either 
loved  or  envied.    He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discon* 
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tent,  by  the  ra^  of  Deflected  pride,  and  the  lao^uishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arro- 
gant and  malignant ;  he  scarcely  speaks  of  himself,  but  with 
indignant  lamentation,  or  of  others  but  with  indignant  su- 
periority when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when  he 
18  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass  between  him  and 
Pope,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with  Arbuthnat  and 
Gay,  had  engrossed  all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind ;  that  their  merits  had  filled  the  world,  or  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  more.'* 

Ot  the  poetical  works  of  Swift,  Johnson  remarks :  *'To 
divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show  how  some 
pieces  are  gross,  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  the 
reader  what  he  knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often, 
not  to  his  judgement,  but  riis  humour." 

I  will  add,  without  fear,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Swift,  or  rather  his 
rhymes,  had,  with  the  other  sweepings  of  his  study,  found 
its  way  to  the  region  of  everlasting  forgetfulness,  the  world 
would  have  been  no  loser,  nor  would  his  own  reputation 
have  been  less  unsullied.  When  men  write  *'  not  to  their 
judgement,  but  their  humour,'*  the  public  ma^  well  be 
spared  the  infliction  of  their  eccentricities,  and  their  follies. 

We  now  come  to  the  Life  of  Pope.  On  this  ample 
field,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  Johnson 
would  bestow  much  labour,  and  that  his  powers,  both  of  bi- 
ography and  criticism,  would  be  displayed  to  no  common 
advantage.    Nor  is  the  expectation  altogether  disappointed. 

Pope  may  be  said  almost  to  have  commenced  a  new  era 
in  English  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Dryden,  a  great  reform- 
er, had  preceded  him.  But  if  Dryden  began  a  reformation, 
it  was  rope  who,  entering  his  school,  and  uniformly  ack- 
nowledging his  obligations  to  his  master,  made  that  reform- 
ation perfect.  Under  his  hand,  English  verse  assumed  a 
harmony,  and  a  finish,  and  the  English  language  a  precis- 
ion, a  force  and  beauty,  unknown  before.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied,  that  he  possessed  a  power  of  conception,  and  a  feli- 
city of  expression,  which  are  not  exceeded  in  any  writer  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  and  which  have  no  parallel,  but  in 
the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Johnson  once 
remarked  in  conversation,  **  a  thousand  years  may  elapse 
before  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  ver- 
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sificatioQ  equal  to  that  of  Pope.'*    And  Dr.  Watis  has  said 
that  *'  there  is  scarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 

fhrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  English  language,  which 
^ope  has  not  inserted  in  his  version  of  Homer." 

In  detailinc^  the  incidents  of  Pope's  life,  Johnson  has 
availed  himself  of  the  ample  materials  which  lay  within  his 
reach.  In  delineating  his  character,  he  has  generally  done 
justice  to  his  virtues,  and  has  never  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
faults. 

Pope's  natural  disposition,  it  should  seem,  was  not  un- 
,  amiable.  But  the  almost  unbounded  admiration  with  which 
his  works  were  received  by  the  public,  together  with  the 
attention  lavished  on  him  by  the  great  and  noble,  did  not 
improve  his  character.  Of  all  the  causes  which  corrupt  the 
human  mind,  flattery  is  one  of  the  most  powerful.  A  long 
series  of  slender  health  seems  to  have  rendered  him  fretful. 
While  the  occasional  attacks  of  contemporary  authors,  some 
of  whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked,  exasperated  his  spirit, 
and  embittered  his  closing  years.  The  Dunciad^  if  it  was  a 
monument  of  the  power  of  his  genius,  declared  still  more 
unequivocally,  the  strength,  not  to  say,  the  malignity  of  his 
passions. 

One  virtue  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  possessed ;  a 
most  tender  and  endeared  attachment  to  those  who  gave  him 
birth.  His  afiection  for  an  aged  mother,  he  has  expressed 
in  lines  of  surpassing  beauty — lines  which  indicate  not  only 
a  mind  familiar  with  the  elegant  and  the  tender,  but  a  heart 
''tremblingly  alive"  with  sensibility. 

"  Me  let  the  teDder  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  acts  extenaa  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  or  death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  fVom  the  sky." 

Johnson's  remarks  upon  Pope's  letters,  possess  an  origin- 
ality, and  perhaps  a  justice,  which  gives  them  a  claim  to  be 
repeated.  "  Of  his  social  qualities,'^he  says,  ^  if  an  estimate 
be  made  from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed.  They  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded 
effulgence  of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fondness. 
There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  constancy,  and 
tenderness."    He  adds :  *'  It  has  been  so  long  said,  as  to  be 
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commonly  believed,  that  the  true  character  of  men  may  be 
fouod  in  their  letters ;  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend, 
lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such 
were  the  simple  friendships  of  the  golden  age,  and  are  now 
the  friendships  only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of 
hearts  which  they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves, . . .  and  cer- 
tainly, what  we  bide  from  ourselves,  we  do  not  show  to  our 
friends A  friendly  letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  per- 
formance ;  and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character. ....  The  writer  commonly  be- 
lieves himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts,  while  they 
are  general,  are  right ;  and  most  hearts  are  pure  while 
temptation  is  away.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  senti- 
ments in  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  dan- 
ger ;  to  glow  wiih  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they  are  felt ;  and 
self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleams  of  virtue  to  be  the  me- 
teors of  fancy." 

Johnson's  estimate  of  Pope's  writings  exhibits,  in  some 
parts,  more  than  his  usual  candour ;  in  others,  the  full  measure 
of  his  usual  severity.  Of  his  Essay  on  Criticism^  he  re- 
marks, that  "if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  the  world  would 
have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics,  and  the  first  poets, 
as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or 
dignify  didactic  composition ;  selection  of  matter,  novelty  of 
arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  illustration, 
and  propriety  of  digression." 

Of  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  declares  :  "  This  essay  affords 
an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity 
of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The  reader  feels  his 
mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing  ;  and  when  he  meets  it, 
in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
his  nurse." 

This  judgement  is  doubtless  too  severe.  There  is  proof, 
indeed,  that  in  the  production  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  Pope 
was  engaged  in  a  kind  of  literary  copartnership  with  the 
infidel  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Pope,  declares  that  Lord  Ba- 
thurst  repeatedly  assured  him  that  he  had  read  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Boling- 
broke, and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions  which  Pope 
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was  to  versify  and  illustrate.  Still,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
Pope  was  duped  in  the  matter  by  Bolingbroke,  who  concealed 
from  him  his  real  sentiments,  and  led  him,  in  the  dark,  to  in- 
culcate principles  scarcely  consistent  with  Christianity.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  Bishop  Warburton  came 
forth  and  defended  the  Essav  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
fatalism,  and  rejecting  revelation.  Pope  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  thanks ;  assuring  him  that  he  had  meant  just  what  War- 
burton  had  explained,  though  he  had  not  explained  his  mean- 
ing so  well  as  the  bishop  had  done. 

Though,  therefore,  this  celebrated  Essay  has  been  much 
a  favourite  with  infidels,  we  are  not  disposed  to  resign  it  to 
their  hands.  If  many  things  in  it  are  obscure,  there  are  many, 
too,  which  are  luminous  and  instructive.  The  very  senti- 
ments which  have  been  sometimes  pressed  into  the  cause  of 
infidelity,  need  but  a  little  baptizing^  to  become  sublime,  prac- 
tical Christian  truths.  If,  for  instance,  the  Essay  seems  oc- 
casionally to  inculcate  a  species  of  pantheism,  the  good  man 
who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  and  enjoying  God  in  aU 
things^  and  all  things  in  God,  can  reject  the  poison,  and 
luxuriate  on  the  residuitmy  as  so  much  nutricious  and  salu- 
tary  food. 

Pope's  Epitaphs  have  been  admired  by  most  readers, 
as  combining  tenderness  of  thought  with  simplicity  and  ele- 

Ence  of  expression.  Johnson  has  employed  a  goodly  num- 
r  of  paffes  in  proof  that  they  are  vapid  compositions ; 
surcharged  with  faults,  and  destitute  of  almost  every  thing 
which  epitaphs  ought  to  contain.  To  a  great  portion  of 
readers,  however,  his  remarks  will  probably  appear  hyper- 
critical and  extravagant ;  and  the  epitaphs  thus  severely 
handled,  will  be  read  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  before. 
Thompson  is  a  poet  of  high  rank.  His  Seasons  alone 
are  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  a  great  classical  writer.  In 
power  and  extent  of  thought,  in  beauty  of  language,  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  in  vividness  of  description,  m  variety 
and  richness  of  imagery,  they  have  been  rarely  surpassed 
or  equalled.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  without  extravagance, 
that  while  the  seasons  of  Nature  roll  on,  his  description  of 
them  will  not  cease  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Could  the 
work  be  obliterated,  or  lost,  a  chasm  would  be  made  in 
English  poetry  which  might  never  be  supplied. 

The  admirers  of  Thompson,  and  they  embrace  a  great 
portion  of  readers,  will  probably  not  consider  him  as  having 
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received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  great  critic.  And 
here,  too^  there  was  probably  an  operation  of  his  tory  prin- 
ciples. Thompson  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  libertj/f  and 
wrote  a  long  poem  in  its  praise,  on  which  he  congratulated 
himself  as  his  noblest  work.  But,  says  the  critiQ,  rather  un^ 
graciously,  ^  an  author  and  his  readers  are  not  always  of  a 
mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praisesi  and  reward  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con** 
demned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to  gather  dust."  Of  the 
same  poem,  Johnson  remarks  afterward :  ^  When  it  first 
appeared,  I  tried  to  read  it,  and  soon  desisted.  I  have 
never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise 
or  censure.''  There  is,  in  this  remarkf  an  egotism  and 
arrogance  which  tempt  one  to  exclaim  with  Burns, 

"  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giflie  git  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Elsewhere  the  critic  is  more  candid.  ^  As  a  writer," 
he  says,  **  Thompson  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest 
kind.  His  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are 
the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction, 
are  ot  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imita- 
tion. He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as 
a  man  of  cenius  ;  he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with 
the  eye  wnich  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  the  eye  that 
distinguishes  in  every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever 
there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained  ; 
and  with  a  mind  which  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders 
that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thompson  shows  him,  and 
that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thompson  impresses.'* 

He  concludes  his  criticisms  with  a  beautiful  sentiment 
**  The  highest  praise  which  Thompson  has  received,  ought 
not  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  that  nis 
works  contained 

'  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.' " 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  life  of  Watts — ^a  great 
and  venerable  name — a  name  dear  to  virtue,  to  piety,  to 
sound  learning,  and  the  lovers  of  sacred  verse.    Johnson 
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speaks  of  bim  in  terms  of  great  respect ;  and  how  could  he 
do  otherwise  7  But  enchained,  as  usual,  by  his  unaccount* 
able  prejudice  against  sacred  verse,  he  coldly  remarks,  that 
Watts's  **  devotional  poetry  is  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfac- 
tory.''   **  It  is  sufficient,"  he  adds,  "  for  Watts  to  have 

done  better  than  others,  what  no  man  has  done  well.'' 

*  He  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and 
ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased."  Such  faint  and  meagre 
praise  would  be  absolutely  unpardonable,  were  it  not  com- 
pensated in  other  passages,  by  encomiums  equally  liberal, 
judicious  and  discriminating.  *'  Every  man,"  says  Johnson, 
**  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human  action, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time 
combating  Locke,  and  at  another,  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the 
dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility 
can  teach." 

Again :  ''  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffiis- 
ed  over  his  works ;  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said, 
Theologia  PhilosophicB  a/zci7/a<ttr,  philosophy  is  subservient 
to  evangelical  instruction ;  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  with- 
out learning,  or  at  least,  wishing  to  be  better.  The  atten- 
tion is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat  down 
only  to  reason,  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray." 

And  again:  "Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of 
character,  or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has 
provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping 
their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbrancho 
and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  na- 
ture unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
the  science  of  the  stars." 

As  Collins  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Johnson, 
we  naturally  expect  some  variety  of  detail  respecting  his  in- 
teresting and  eventful  life.  But  we  are  disappointed.  He 
who  could  expatiate  with  a  wearisome,  not  to  say  disgust- 
ing particularity,  on  the  eccentricities  of  Savage,  could  not 
devote  five  pages  to  one  of  the  sweetest  pioets  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Though,  to  most  readers,  the  poems  of  Col- 
lins afford  a  rich  and  luxurious  repast ;  though  they  are  cha- 
racterized ecjually  by  a  brilliant  and  excursive  imagination, 
and  an  exquisite  taste,  he  finds  but  little  favour  with  John- 
son. His  mind  was  cast  in  a  different  mould.  And  not  rel- 
ishing (he  beauties  of  Collins,  and  apparently  unwilling  that 
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they  should  be  relished  by  others,  he  presents  in  his  criti- 
cisms, a  continued  series  of  censures — censures  which,  in  the 
taste  and  judgement  of  most  readers,  find  no  response.  One 
touching  anecdote,  indeed,  he  relates  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge. When  Collins,  who  was  sinking  under  a  morbid  mel- 
ancholy, similar  to  that  of  Cowper,  had  withdrawn  from 
study,  and  had  commenced  travelling,  he  was  visited  by 
Johnson,  who  finding  that  he  had  with  him  but  a  single 
book— an  ordinary  copy  of  the  New  Testament— and  anx- 
^  ious  to  know  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen, 

took  it  in  his  hand :  "  I  have  but  one  book,"  said  Collins, 
I  •"  but  that  is  the  best." 

The  biography  of  Dii.  Youno  was  committed  by  John- 
son to  a  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Croft.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
readers,  Mr.  Croft  has  accomplished  a  somewhat  successful 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Johnson.  But  not  so  thought  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Being  questioned  on  the  subject;  "No, no," 
said  he ;  '^  it  is  not'a  good  imitation  of  Johnson.  It  has  all 
his  pomp,  without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the 
oak,  without  its  strength."  And  setting  his  mind  again  at 
work,  he  added :  "  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sybil^ 
without  the  inspiration." 

Of  the  poetry  of  Young,  Johnson  has  given  an  account 
as  candid  and  just*  as  could  be  expected.  He  acknowledges 
some  beauties,  and  detects  many  faults.  Of  his  principal 
work,  Johnson  remarks ;  "  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of 
every  hue,  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
i>o^tns  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme^ 
out  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  difiusion  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  digressive  sallies  of  the  imagination,  would 
have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to 
rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but 
copiousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the 
power  is  in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cence like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantations,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  vast  extent,  and  endless  diversity." 

When,  in  conclusion,  Johnson  declares  of  Youne,  "  with 
all  his  defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet,"^he  does 
but  give  expression  to  the  judgement  of  every  reader  who  is 
either  candid  or  just 
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Among  the  poets  whose  ardour  in  the  praise  of  liberty 
has  incurred  the  severity  of  Johnson,  is  Akenside.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  genuine  poet,  none  will  deny: 
His  great  work,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  being 
seen  oy  Pope  in  manuscript,  he  passed  a  handsome  enco- 
mium on  it,  the  author  being  unknown.  Of  the  same  work, 
Johnson  speaks,  as  **an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius, 
and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions ;  of  a  young  mind 
stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised  in  combining  and 
comparing  them/'  But  he  more  than  repays  for  this  mo* 
dicum  of  eulogy,  by  his  severity  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Aken- 
side. "When  he  lays,**  says  Johnson,  "his  ill-fated  hand 
upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  seem  to  desert  him ;  he 
has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety  of 
images.     His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inelegant.'' 

We  have  room  but  for  one  poet  more — Gray  ;  a  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  and,  though  he  wrote  but  little,  a 
true  poet.  Johnson  sJlows  great  merit  (and  how  could  he 
deny  it,  without  impeaching  his  own  understanding  and 
taste  ?)  to  the  elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard.  But 
here  his  encomiums  end.  In  his  criticism  on  the  rest  of 
Gray's  poetry,  there  is  such  obvious  ill  humour  and  super- 
ciliousness ;  such  a  determined  inattention  to  beauties ;  such 
a  keen  detection  and  studious  aggravation  of  faults,  as  amounts 
almost  to  persecution.  In  the  whole,  there  is  something  un- 
accountable, unless  Boswell  has  explained  the  mystery,  by 
letting  us  know  that  Gray  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
bow  to  the  superiority  of  Johnson,  but  rather  dissented  from 
the  idolatrous  homage  which  was  so  extensively  paid  him 
by  the  literar)r  world.  Could  we  for  a  moment  supoose 
that  it  was  this  independence  on  the  part  of  Gray,  ihat 
brought  down  upon  nim  the  wrath  of  the  great  Critic, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  exclaim,  "Alas  poor  human 
nature  T 

My  design  is  now  executed ;  but  I  am  constrained  to 
confess,  most  imperfectly.  It  has  been  with  me  a  consider- 
able object  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  some  valued  poets,  and 
to  rescue  them  from  a  censure,  or  a  disregard  which  they 
seemed  not  to  merit  If,  while  this  point  has  been  pursued, 
the  Critic  himself  has  been  treated  with  some  degree  of  se- 
verity, my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  the  case. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  reluctance  to  hazard  the  opinion. 
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that  the  work  thus  briefly  reviewed,  exhibits  a  combination 
of  excellencies  and  defects,  of  wisdom  and  weakness,  of  so- 
ber judgement  and  caprice,  of  power  of  mind  and  power  of 
prejudice — such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen,  and  will  not 
soon  see  again. 


Art.  IV.     Defects  in  the  Religious  Character  of  this 

Age. 

Bt  Rey.  Nicholas  Murray,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

In  the  religious  and  moral  world,  as  in  the  astronomical, 
there  are  what  may  be  called  cycles,  or  circles  of  time, 
within  whose  limits  the  same  events  substantially  recur. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  age  of  revolution,  when  olo  founda- 
tions are  broken  up — when  holy  and  reverend  errour  is  dis- 
carded— and  when,  as  with  the  violence  of  the  tornado,  the 
rubbish  collected  by  the  laborious  industry  of  centuries,  is 
scattered  to  the  winds.  This  is  usually  followed  by  an  age 
of  calm  consideration,  when  the  elements  of  civil  and  social 
order  are  collected,  arranged,  and  consolidated — ^when  truth 
is  selected  from  the  great  mass  promiscuously  piled  together, 
and  arranged  according  to  its  relations  and  importance. 
And  this  is  again  succeeded  by  an  age  of  stirring  enterprise, 
wl^n  great  principles  are  carried  out  to  their  results. 

"Through  a  cycle  like  this  the  Church  has  passed  within 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  the  lines  have  fallen  unto 
us  within  the  last  of  these  eras.  The  Reformation  was  the 
age  of  revolution,  when  the  chains  which  ignorance  forged, 
and  which  superstition  riveted  on  the  human  mind,  were 
broken.  The  considerate  age  was  that  which  immediately 
succeeded  it,  and  which  continued  onward  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  an  age  of  great  renown,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  Church  and  world  will  continue  as  long  as 
either  survive.  Within  it,  the  Westminster  Assembly  and 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  met  and  formed  and  published  their  al- 
most inspired  compends  of  Scriptural  doctrine  and  Church 
order.     Within  it  lived  and  wrote  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
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Episcopal  Church,  in  whose  works  the  truth  will  live,  even 
should  that  Church  reject  it     Within  it  lived  and  flourished 
the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  Puritan  and  Non^Conformist 
divines,  who,  after  all  is  said,  fought  the  battle  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  silenced  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  placed 
high  up  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  objection  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  prevented  the  Church  from  settling 
down  upon  a  foundation  but  a  little  less  objectionable  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  which  it  had  been  just  re- 
moved.    To  this  succeeded  the  age  of  stirring  enterprise, 
which,  commencing  with  the  present  century,  has  continued 
until  now.     Thus  far  it  has  been  characterized  by  great 
and  successful  exertion  in  every  department  of  benevolence. 
And  the  aggressive  assaults  of  the  Church  on  the  empire 
of  darkness  have  been  so  enthusiastic  and  successful  as  to 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  empire  of  darkness  is  al- 
ready subdued.    Liong  may  this  age  of  action  continue. 
But  it  is  a  delusion  fatal  to  the  triumphs  of  truth  to  think, 
amid  the  rejoicings  over  the  capture  of  a  small  outpost  of 
the  enemy,  that  the  entire  army  of  the  aliens  is  routed. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.     The  Church  has  no  time  for  the 
languors  of  rejoicing,  until  the  standard  of  the  cross  floats 
in  triumph  over  the  last  strong  hold  of  Satan  in  our  world. 
It  is  because  human  nature  is  prone  to  self-flattery,  that  we 
find  the  men  of  each  succeeding  age  lauding  their  own  at  the 
expense  of  that  which  preceeded  it    This  is  not  just    It  be- 
trays both  ignorance,  and  a  biassed  judgement    To  exalt  the 
considerate  age  above  that  of  the  reformation,  is  to  exalt  the 
effect  at  the  expense  of  the  cause.  If  there  had  been  no  Luther, 
there  would  have  been  no  Owen,  or  Howe,  or  Chamock,  or 
Flavel,  or  Henry.     The  same  may  be  said  of  exalting^he 
active  above  the  considerate  a^e.     They  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect     And  to  exalt  the  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  like  exalt- 
ing the  active  vegetation  of  summer  at  the  expense  of  the 
glorious  sun  which  produces  it    For  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  the  present  age  we  should  be  devoutly  thankful ;  but  we 
should  be  no  less  so  for  the  calm  reflection  and  sober  in- 
quiry of  the  preceding  age.     It  is  that  which  has  given 
character  to  this.    And  this,  is  but  using  the  well  tempered 
weapons  which  that  prepared  for  it    No  person  is  heard 
praising  the  engineer  of  a  steamboat,  or  the  captain  who 
commands  h»r,  at  the  expense  of  Watt  or  Fulton.    Nor  is 
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any  person,  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  constant  vol- 
Ues  of  musketry,  heard  praising  the  gunner  and  soldier  at  the 
expense  of  the  discoverer  of  gunpowder.  When  we  see 
the  car  of  fire  flying  over  the  rails  laid  to  guide  it  in  its 
course,  we  think  less  about  the  engineer  that  conducts  it 
than  about  the  great  genius  that  first  contrived  it.  The  bat- 
tles which  in  this  active  age  the  Church  has  fought  and  won, 
she  has  fought  clothed  in  the  armour,  and  armed  with  the 
weapons  formed  to  her  hand  by  the  great  and  good  men  of 
the  preceding  age.  And  as  yet,  at  least,  we  must  regard  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  next  to  the  apostolic, 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  Church.  With  a  certain  class  of 
men  and  mind,  the  glorious  nineteenth  century  is  so  frequent 
a  topic  of  eulomstic  declamation,  as  to  become  not  only 
common*  place  but  disgusting.  Surfeiting  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  profusion. 

Each  age  has  its  characteristic  virtues  and  defects.  Of  no 
age,  as  of  no  man,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
what  it  should  be.  God  is  not  lavish  in  the  bestowal  of  his 
favours.  And  if  the  great  and  incessant  conflicts  of  the  re- 
formation  gave  but  too  little  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  spiritual  religion — if  the  deep  and  persevering  study,  the 
laborious  research,  the  continued  and  necessary  controversy 
of  the  reflective  age,  gave  but  too  little  time  for  crossing 
the  lines  of  the  Church,  and  carrying  the  lamp  of  life  amid 
the  millions  that  lay  in  darkness  beyond  them;  this  age  of 
stirring  enterprise  and  bustling  activity  has  its  defects.  It 
has  many  and  prominent  virtues,  but  these  are  proclaimed 
from  the  house-top.  And  it  has  many  and  prominent  defects. 
And  unless  these  defects  are  remedied,  as  the  eloquent  Hall 
expresses  it,  the  extension  of  the  Church  can  only  be  com- 
pared  to  the  extension  which  the  body  acquires  by  death. 

A  primary  defect  in  the  religious  character  of  this  age 
is,  tJte  neglect  of  family  religion.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  to  the  divine  arrangement  of  dividing  the 
race  into  families.  Upon  that  arrangement  banc  suspended 
the  dearest  and  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Nor  can  the 
family  arrangement  be  molested,  or  its  duties  neglected,  but 
at  the  risk  of  those  interests.  The  good  citizen,  and  the 
good  subject,  are  made  in  the  family.  Hence,  all  civilized 
governments  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care  to  strengthen, 
confirm,  and  protect  the  family  arrangement  As  a  general 
rule,  the  moral,  benevolent,  and  upright  citizen  is  made  in 
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the  family.  The  Christian  can  only  be  made  by  Grod.  No 
power  less  than  that  which  created  the  world  can  restore  to 
the  heart  the  image  efihced  from  it  by  sin.  But  who  does 
not  know  that  God  has  instituted  family  religion  as  a  means 
to  this  end? 

The  effects  of  family  instruction  lie  upon  the  surface  (A 
the  field  which  opens  out  before  us.  The  children  of  the 
heathen,  are  heathen — of  papists,  papists— and  of  infidels, 
infidels — and  of  the  profane,  profane.  The  law  is,  to  which 
as  to  other  general  laws  there  are  exceptions,  that,  as  are 
the  parents,  so  are  the  children.  True,  it  is  not  as  easy  for 
the  pious  to  make  their  children  pious, »as  for  the  heathen 
and  the  profane  to  transmit  their  own  character  to  their 
children ;  but  yet  the  promise  has  some  meaning,  **'  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

And  churches  and  Christians,  whose  histories  and  ex- 
amples are  now  before  us,  regarded  this  promise  as  empha- 
tically  true.  What  people  ever  instructed  their  children 
more  carefully  than  did  the  Jews?  and  with  what  unyield- 
ing firmness  each  succeeding  generation  has  clung  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers  I  And  the  example  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland  is  worthy  of  quotation  here.  They  have 
never  been  excelled  as  to  their  attention  to  the  duties  which 
constitute  family  religion.  And  hence,  the  light  of  truth 
glowed  upon  their  mountains,  and  illuminated  their  churches, 
when  it  had  nearly  retired  from  Europe  besides.  And  their 
example  was  remembered  and  copied  by  the  pilgrim  strangers 
amid  the  wilds  of  New-England.  And  it  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  family  religion,  and  its  benign  influence  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  and  character  of  her  population,  that  have 
made  New-England  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is.  What- 
ever may  become  of  her  in  coming  time ;  whatever  may 
be  her  departures  from  the  platforms  of  Cambridge  and  Say- 
brook,  her  past  history  is  written,  and  it  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Not  many  years  since,  family  religion  was  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
country.  In  nearly  every  family  professedly  pious,  and  in 
multitudes  of  others  where  no  such  profession  was  made, 
morning  and  evening  prayer  were  offered — the  children 
were  taught  from  lisping  infancy  the  catechisms,  and  to 
honour  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  regulate  their  lives 
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by  its  rales  and  precepts.  No  doubt  some  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  wnen  tneir  fathers  led  them  to  the  sanctuary 
00  the  Sabbathy  and  questioned  them  as  to  the  text,  and  the 
sermon  preached  from  it — when  the  close  of  the  day  of  rest 
was  spent  in  committing  and  reciting  the  catechisms — when 
a  part  of  the  evening  of  the  Sabbatn  was  spent  in  reading 
the  Bible,  and  in  hearing  some  brief  comments  on  the  por- 
tions read — in  parental  expostulations  with  the  children  to 
become  reconciled  to  God,  and  in  fervent  prayer  by  the  fa- 
ther, for  spiritual  blessings  to  rest  upon  his  children  from 
feneration  to  generation.  And  these  religious  duties  were 
at  a  little  less  protracted  through  the  days  of  the  week 
than  on  the  Sabbath.  Religion  was  not  then  as  now, 
the  business  of  one  day  in  seven.  It  was  the  presiding,  re* 
gulating,  controlling  spirit  of  the  family  to  which  all  its  ar- 
rangements were  subservient, and  which  converted  the  family 
circle  into  a  type  of  heaven. 

And  the  efiect  of  all  this  upon  the  rising  generation  was 
apparent.  The  children  grew  up  moral,  industrious,  re- 
spectable, obedient  to  their  parents.  Multitudes  of  them 
were  early  collected  into  the  Church,  who  transmitted  to 
the  succeeding  age  the  same  delightful  example  as  to  the 
right  way  of  honouring  God  in  the  family.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  Church  grew  and  prospered.  Its  members 
grew  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and 
when  religion  was  professed  it  was  done  intelligently.  Every 
pious  family  was  a  nursery  from  which  little  trees  were 
transplanted  from  year  to  year  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Family  religion  was  an  efficient  means  of  grace. 

Alas !  we  have  but  too  much  evidence  that,  in  this  bust- 
ling age,  family  religion  is  declining.  Nor  does  the  fault  of 
its  decline  rest  solely  upon  our  families.  The  ministry,  the 
fashion,  and  the  institutions  of  the  day  have  each  to  bear 
their  share  of  it.  It  is  thought  that  better  and  more  rapid 
ways  of  doing  good  are  discovered,  and  family  religion  is 
being  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments. 
What  is  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  congregations  ?  The  Sabbath  arrives,  and  the  morn- 
ing is  filled  up  with  necessary  family  duties,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  sanctuary.  After  two  services  there  in  rapid 
succession,  the  people  return  home,  and  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren can  be  prepared,  they  are  away  to  the  Sabbath  school. 
As  soon  as  tne  school  is  dismissed,  the  evening  prayer  meet* 
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ingor  lecture  calls  them  together;  and  when  this  service  is 
concluded,  they  return  home  more  exhausted  than  on  any 
other  evening  of  the  week.  With  a  little  variation  this  de« 
scription  wiU  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  our  congrega- 
tions. One  duty  so  rapidiv  follows  upon  another,  that  there 
is  no  time  to  prepare  aright  for  any,  or  to  digest  what  may 
be  heard.  And  where  is  the  time  for  family  duties — for 
conversation  with  children — for  instructing  them  in  the 
Bible  and  catechisms?  There  is  none.  And  those  who 
permit  a  round  of  religious  duties  to  drive  out  family  reli- 
^on  from  the  Sabbath,  will  permit  worldly  duties  to  drive 
it  out  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  week.  Thus  it  is  fall- 
ing into  neglect.  And  this  neglect  is  characteristic  of  this 
age.  In  the  days  of  glorious  revival  and  sterling  piety  in 
the  parish  of  Richard  Baxter,  there  were  said  to  be  four 
hundred  families  in  the  daily  cultivation  of  family  religion. 
And  Kidderminster,  like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  was  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  when  nearly  all  England  besides  was  as 
a  parched  desert.  And  may  it  not  be  owing  to  its  preva- 
lent neglect,  or  its  imperfect  performance,  that  in  this  age  the 
ways  of  Zion  are  left  to  mourn  to  such  an  alarming  degree? 
Another  of  the  defects  of  this  age  is  the  want  of  a  solid 
Christian  cfutracter.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  written 
upon  the  walls  and  upon  every  gate  of  the  Church.  We  see 
them  in  that  love  of  excitement,  that  fondness  for  novelty, 
which  so  extensively  prevail.  We  see  them  in  the  increas- 
ing slight  attachment  to  doctrine,  and  order,  and  reverend 
usages — ^in  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  views  of  doc- 
trine, and  order,  and  policy  are  exchanged — in  the  growing 
aversion  to  doctrinal  instruction,  and  in  the  restless  impa- 
tience every  where  manifested  of  doing  good  in  a  steady 
and  uniform  course,  and  from  day  to  day.  Here  and  there 
among  the  older  ministers  and  members  of  our  churches  we 
meet  with  individuals  of  solid  character,  well  indoctrinated, 
well  disciplined ;  with  singleness  of  aim,  and  steadiness  of 
purpose  in  its  pursuit;  and  so  firmly  anchored  as  not  to  be 
olown  about  by  every  changing  wind ;  but  these  are  the 
remnants  of  a  past  generation.  The  foundations  of  their 
character  were  laid  in  an  age  materially  diflering  from  ours. 
And  unless  a  change  comes  over  the  Church  when  these  pass 
away,  we  are  not  soon  to  see  their  like  again.  But  the 
causes  which  lead  to  this  defect  of  character  are  worthy  of 
all  attention. 
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Que  of  these  causes  is  that  on  winch  we  have  already^ 
dwelt — ^the  neglect  of  family  religion.  The  good  mechanic, 
the  good  scholar,  the  good  professional  man  of  any  profes* 
sion,  is  made  in  youth.  If  youth  is  neglected,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency which  never  can  be  supplied.  And  such  is  the  fact 
as  to  Christian  character.  Men  may  become  pious  in  mid- 
life, or  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  unless  well  instructed  in 
youth,  their  Christian  character  will  be  defective.  Truth 
is  in  order  to  godliness ;  and  godliness  is  usually  in  the  pro- 
^  portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth.    And  every  obser- 

vant eye  must  see  that  the  better  children  are  instructed 
when  young,  the  better  Christians  they  make  in  riper  years. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  present  age  of  action, 
family  religion  commenced  its  decline.  And  we  are  now 
reaping  the  fruit.  The  fanaticism  and  folly  of  the  present 
day  find  their  fuel  and  favourers  almost  exclusively  among 
those  professors  of  religion  who  received  no  religious  in- 
struction in  their  youth,  and  who  have  been  collected  into 
our  churches  during  those  great  excitements  which  have 
done  so  much  to  corrupt  and  digrace  our  beloved  Zion. 
Another  of  these  causes  is  the  neglect  of  proper  read- 
i  ing.    The  time  was,  when  the  plainest  Christian  considered 

»  a  few  standard  works  on  theology  indispensable  to  the  fur* 

nishing  of  his  house,  and  when  the  pious  father,  if  unable  to 

S've  any  other  dowry  to  a  married  son  or  daughter,  would 
mish  them  with  a  Bible  and  a  commentary,  and  a  few 
standard  volumes  on  practical  religion.  Nor  did  these  works 
merely  grac6  the  sideboard,  or  show  their  gilded  and  polish- 
ed backs  from  the  mahogany  book-case.  They  were  read, 
and  understood.  They  showed  by  ;their  soiled  pages  and 
tnmed  down  leaves,  by  the  strings  and  slips  of  paper  that 
were  scattered  through  them  and  nung  out  from  their  ends, 
that  they  were  read.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  Newton's 
works,  and  the  Saints*  Rest,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,  and  AUein's  Alarm,  and  Boston's  Fourfold  State, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  Flavel  and  of  the  Erskines,  and 
Edwards  on  the  Afifections,  were  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  Plain  Christians  were  heard  quoting  them  on  every 
occasion.  But  these  are  now  laid  aside  to  be  eaten  by  the 
moths,  for  light  and  flashy  works  on  religious  subjects,  or 
for  our  yet  more  frothy  and  senseless  Annuals.  Go  into 
our  more  fashionable  religious  families,  and  you  will  find 
their  centre  tables  covered  with  Annuals,  and  ''the  recent 
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Sublications  of  popular  authors,''  which  have  scarcely  a  suf- 
cient  weight  ox  sense  or  sentiment  to  keep  them  from  bein^ 
blown  out  of  the  window.  And  even  the  profitable  read- 
ing of  these,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  is  driven  out  by 
the  yet  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  productions  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  press,  that  come  up  into  our  houses  like  the  froffs 
of  Egypt  And,  among  multitudes,  to  such  a  degree  has  the 
distaste  for  religious  books  grown,  that  little  else  is  read 
from  year  to  year  but  those  ill-digested  and  motley  sheets 
called  by  a  singular  misnomer  religious  newspapers^  many 
of  which  are  tne  disgrace  and  the  canker  of  the  Churcn. 
These  things  being  so,  can  we  wonder  that  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  age,  is  the  want  of  a  solid  Christian  character  I 
As  well  might  we  expect  to  strengthen  the  body  by  gruel, 
and  toast  water,  as  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  Christian 
character  by  confining  the  mind  to  the  popular  reading  of 
the  present  day. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  an  exorbitant  love  of  hearing. 
In  days  now  past,  good  people  were  satisfied  with  hearing 
two  good  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  a  lecture  or 
prayer  meeting  through  the  week.  In  those  days  much  of 
the  Sabbath  was  spent  in  examining  and  applying  the  ser- 
mon heard,  in  meditation  and  self-examination,  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  and  domestics.  But  now,  people's  ears  have 
frown  so  large  that  nothing  less  than  three  sermons  on  the 
iabbath,  and  a  meeting  of  some  kind  every  evening  of  the 
week,  can  fill  them.  And  unless  they  hear  their  regular 
quantum  of  exciting  preaching  and  exhortation,  they  think 
they  are  starving  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  evils  of  all  this  are  numerous  and  varioi:(3.  They 
are  not  seen  in  a  moment,  nor  do  they  all  appear  in  a  day  or 
a  year.  To  satisfy  the  love  of  hearing,  the  ministry  is  so 
constantly  on  the  stretch  in  making  new  preparations,  that 
but  little  time  or  thought  can  be  given  to  any.  Instead  of 
going  into  the  treasury  and  brinffinff  out  from  its  well 
stored  apartments  things  new  and  old,  they  have  merely 
time  to  pick  up  what  first  comes  to  hand,  and  to  haste  with 
it  into  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people.  There  is  no  time 
for  deep  and  sound  investigation — ^none  for  doctrinal  discus- 
sion— none  for  bringing  out  in  their  convincing  power  the 
evidences  of  religion.  And  if  occasionally  is  found  a  minis- 
ter who  attempts  to  gratify  the  love  of  hearing,  and  also  to 
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appear  always  before  his  people  like  a  good  workman,  fully 
prepared^  he  soon  fails  under  the  double  pressure  of  much 
preaching  and  study,  and  either  sinks  into  an  early  grave,  or 
liyes  under  the  accumulating  feebleness  and  complaints  of 
premature  old  age.  The  enect  upon  the  ministry  of  this 
exorbitant  love  of  hearing,  is  to  enfeeble  their  bodies  and  their 
minds — ^to  break  up  habits  of  study  and  investigation — to 
make  them  exhorters  instead  of  preachers,  and  mere  retail- 
ers  of  incident  and  anecdote,  instead  of  clear  expounders  and 
manful  defenders  of  the  great  doctrines  that  cluster  around 
the  cross. 

And  the  efl^t  upon  the  piety  of  the  ministry  is  but  a 
little  less  disastrous.  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  parish  that 
needs  time  for  reflection,  and  self-examination,  and  fervent 
supplication,  it  is  the  minister.  He  is  but  a  man,  subject  to 
all  the  besetting  sins  of  his  people.  The  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Iresbytery  conferred  not  upon  him  a  stock  of 
ffrace  to  meet  all  his  wants,  without  replenishing  or  care. 
He  needs  to  use  every  means  for  growing  in  grace,  that  is 
needed  by  the  most  feeble  of  his  flock.  But  to  meet  the  calls 
made  upon  him  by  his  people,  he  has  so  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  that  he  has  too  little  time  to  attend  to 
himself.  And  hence  much  of  the  feebleness  of  preparation^ 
and  much  of  that  lack  of  deep  seriousness  which  appear  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  present  age.  And  unless  we  are  very 
careful,  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  will  become  so  diluted, 
weak  and  flippant,  as  to  lose  the  strong  influence  it  has 
hitherto  exerted  in  moulding  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
world. 

The  effect  of  this  love  of  hearing  upon  the  people,  is  to 
engross  the  time,  some  of  which  might  be  better  occupied — 
to  prevent  digestion  and  reflection — to  confine  all  religion  to 
mere  hearing,  and  to  beget  careless,  unprepared,  and  inat- 
tentive waiting  upon  God.  They  run  to  hear  without  any 
previous  preparation ;  they  become  so  accustomed  to  hear- 
inff,  that  all  subjects  are  to  them  alike,  and  before  the  week 
is  naif  over,  they  remember  neither  the  text,  doctrine,  or 
discussion.  Their  memory  is  worn  so  smooth,  that  nothing 
sticks  to  it  but  some  odd  expression,  or  some  queer  anec- 
dote, or  some  low  and  vulgar  illustration.  When  we  con- 
sider attentively  the  operation  of  all  these  causes,  is  it  won- 
derful that  the  religious  character  of  this  age  is  defective  as 
to  solidity,  strength,  and  steadfastness  ? 
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AfMther  of  the  defects  of  this  age^  is  a  forgetfkbiess  of 
individual  responsibUity.  A  tendency  to  this  has  existed  in 
every  age  of  the  Church.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  fallen 
nature.  But  it  is  matly  fostered  by  the  peculiarity  which 
marks  the  benevolent  action  of  the  present  day*  Nothing 
is  now  considered  as  well  done  unless  by  associated  effort. 
If  a  drunkard  is  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  eflfected  through 
the  American  Temperance  Society.  If  virtue  and  purity 
are  to  be  promoted,  it  must  be  through  the  American  Moral 
Reform  Society.  If  a  child  is  to  be  piously  educated,  it 
must  be  through  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
Thus  we  have  some  great  American  machinery  constructed 
for  the  doing  of  every  duty,  and  if  we  only  pay  our  assess- 
ments to  keep  the  wheels  in  motion,  we  thereby  purchase  a 
dispensation  to  fold  our  hands  in  sleep.  This  is  no  carica- 
ture. It  is  a  sober  statement  of  things  truispiring  daily 
around  us. 

It  is  very  true  that  concentrated  action  is  powerful  ac- 
tion. The  collected  rays  of  the  sun  will  consume  a  body 
which  the  sinde  rays  cannot  effect;  but  they  must  be 
brought  to  a  locus  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine,  not  to  de- 
stroy the  heat  of  the  individual  rays.  The  cable  of  many 
cords  will  lift  a  weight  which  each  separate  cord  cannot  do  \ 
but  if  the  cable  is  so  formed  as  to  destroy  the  strength  of 
each  cord  that  forms  it,  it  will  be  a  rope  of  sand.  An  army 
well  drilled,  and  acting  in  concert,  will  do  more  to  vanquish 
a  foe,  than  the  extemporaneous  fighting  of  its  separate  sol- 
diers ; — but  the  army  must  be  so  formed  as  to  excite  and 
combine  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  to  convert  them 
into  drones  and  cowards.  And  our  primary  objection  to 
much  of  the  combined  action  of  this  day  is,  not  that  it  is 
combined  action,  but  that  it  is,  if  not  the  cause,  the  occasion 
of  removing  from  the  hearts  of  Christians,  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  live  and  to  labour  for  the  glory  of 
God.  And  if  our  combined  moral  and  religious  action  is 
even  'the  innocent  occasion  of  this,  it  demands  the  most  seri- 
ous and  careful  review.  And  we  rejoice  that  the  sifting  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  voluntary  associations  are 
founded,  has  commenced. 

Until  very  recently,  the  ascending  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  binding  on  the  Church  in  its  collect- 
ive and  organized  capacity.    But  the  wonderful  discovery 
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has  been  made  that  the  Chorch  is  the  worst  possible  orgaa- 
izatioo  to  act  itself,  and  to  institute  the  agency  requisite  to 
carry  this  command  into  execution,  and  a  few  self*ap* 
pointed  individuals  must  create  an   irresponsible  agency, 
and  the  Church  must  furnish  the  funds.     The  Church, 
as  such^  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  trust  her  virith  so  much  power.    The  con- 
sequence is,  if  missionaries  be  not  supplied  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  perishing,  the  members  of  the  church  are  not  to  blame 
— nor  yet  the  ministers  of  tlie  Church,  nor  yet  the  courts  of 
the  Church.     It  rests  upon  a  voluntary  association.    And 
are  the  members  of  that  association   to  blame?    By  no 
means.     It  rests  upon  the  association ;  and  an  association, 
like  a  corporation,  has  no  soul.    And  thus,  virtually,  this 
modern  theory  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  Christ,  takes  away  responsibility  from  the  members,  and 
ministers,  and  courts  of  the  Church,  and  hangs  it  in  the  air. 
But  it  may  be   replied;    ''all  this  is  theory — things 
must  be  jud^^ed  by  their  results."     Without  stoppinff  to 
inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this  rule,  which  may  well  be 
questioned,  we  join  issue,  and  ask,  what  are  the  results  of 
the  action  of  vduntary  associations  T    They  are  to  be  seen 
every  where.    Charity,  once  so  meek,  and  modest,  and  re*- 
tiring,  as  to  blush  in  looking  on  its  Gvm  acts,  has  now  a  fore- 
head of  brass,  and  cheeks  of  marble  ;  and  is  unwilling  to  do 
any  thing  which  is  not  proclaimed  from  the  house-top.   Por- 
tions of  the  Church,  half  believing  that  what  is  said  of  it  is 
true,  is  committing  her  own  work  into  irresponsible  hands, 
and  laying  aside  her  armour.    Parents,  that  in  years  past 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  their  children  commit  and  re- 
cite the  catechisms,  are  now  content  with  sending  them  to 
the  Sabbath  School.    Ministers  that  formerly  spent  some 
weeks  in  each  year  in  missionary  labour,  now  leave  all  that 
matter  to  missionary  associations.    Church  members,  that 
used  to  feel  the  necessity  from  day  to  day  of  giving,  and 
doing,  and  prayingt  now  satisfy  their  conscience  with  giving. 
The  doing  is  left  to  those  who  are  paid  for  it.     Thus  the 
Church  has  devolved  the  responsibility  of  works  which 
should  occupy  every  heart  and  hand,  and  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  her  extension  and  even   to  her  very  exist- 
ence upon  a  body  of  irresponsible  individuals.      Some 
of  these  societies  have  been,  at -least,  the  occasion  of  jeal- 
ousies, and  discord,  and  alienations,  and  controversy,  and 
chicanery,  and  of  the  disruption  of  old  bonds  of  confidence 
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and  affection,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church.  They  have  afforded  topics  for  ecclesi- 
astical demagogues  on  which  to  write,  and  make  speeches, 
and  print  books,  and  excite  party  spirit,  until  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  original  creation  is  now  secondary  to  the  gain- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy.  They  were  formed  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Church,  but  they  now  desire  to  govern  it. 
These  are  their  results ;  and  if  not  all  their  results,  they 
form  a  part  of  them.  And  unless  God  in  his  providence 
interpose,  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  to  live  and 
labour  for  the  glory  of  God  will  take  its  departure  from  the 
Church ;  and  these  self-constituted,  self-lauded  associations 
will  fall  into  disrepute.  And  when  that  period  arrives, 
we  are  already  upon  the  verge  of  a  night  of  deep  dark- 
ness* 

The  fact  in  reference  to  these  societies  is,  that  they  are 
rendered    necessary  only   through   the  inactivity  of  the 
Church,  and  that  they  are  now  the  occasion  of  perpetuating 
the  very  feeling  they  were  designed  by  their  founders  to 
counteract    A  large  portion  of  them  are  formed  for  pur- 
poses which  belong  strictly  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  when 
the  Church  returns  to  its  former  views  of  the  importance 
and  sacredness  of  that  office,  their  numerous  secretaries  and 
agents,  who  now  threaten  us  with  a  mendicant  order,  may 
return  either  to  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  or  to  the 
honest  worldly  occupations  from  which  they  have  been 
called.    Look  at  the  Apostolic  Church.     There  was  then 
but  one  society  for  every  purpose — the  Church.    And  wher- 
ever its  ministers  and  missionaries  went,  they  preached 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  moral  purity.    And  did  not 
the  Church  spread  and  prosper?     During  the  Reformation 
there  was  but  one  society  for  every  purpose — the  Church. 
And  did  not  gospel  truth  spread  witii  tne  rapidity  of  the 
light  that  rises  in  the  east  and  shines  unto  the  west  7    Look 
at  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  country. 
What  but  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  individual  enterprise,  gave  religion 
such  a  rapid  extension  in  this  country  ? 

Before  a  voluntary  association  saw  the  light,  the  pil- 
grims and  their  descendants  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
with  them  their  household  gods  wherever  they  wandered  or 
settled.  And  what  makes  the  difference  between  this  am, 
and  that  of  the  aposties,  and  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  tne 
age  which  has  preceded  this  7    The  answer  is  plain.    Then 
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each  Christian  laboured— *dow  but  a  few.  Then  each 
Christian  promoted  every  good  work — now  the  many  gire, 
and  the  few  labour.  Then  there  was  a  doing  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  by  detail — now  it  is  done  by  wholesale.  Now 
there  must  be  a  moving  of  the  mass  beu>re  much  is  under- 
taken by  individuals  ;  then  every  individual  did  all  that  he 
could  for  every  cause.  This  feeling,  which  we  fear  is  grow- 
ing in  the  Church,  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  The  evening 
sky  is  illuminated,  not  by  a  cluster  of  stars  here  and  there 
pouring  down  a  brilliant  light,  but  by  the  scattered  and  sep- 
arate stars,  each  twinkling  in  their  place.  The  earth  is  re- 
freshed and  fertilized  by  the  little  streams  that  murmur 
through  the  mountains,  and  meander  over  the  vales ;  by  the 
gently  distilling  rain,  more  than  by  the  driving  and  violent 
shower.  The  earth  is  reclaimed  from  a  wilderness  state, 
not  so  much  by  the  operation  of  large  land  companies,  as  by 
the  industry  of  individuals  who  fence  off  and  cultivate  their 
own  farms.  We  need  but  one  sun  in  heaven  for  man 
and  for  beast,  for  iSeld  and  for  forest,  for  the  vale  and  the 
monntain.  And  the  Church  should  be  to  the  mora),  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  natural  world,  enlightening,  animating,  in* 
vigorating, purifying  all;  and  its  members  should  be  Kke 
the  rays  ot  the  sun,  pure,  and  shining,  and  penetrating; 
adorning,  purifying,  beautifying  every  thing  which  they 
touch. 

An  effi>rt  should  be  made  on  every  hand  to  counteract 
this  spirit  in  all  its  tendencies.  Children  should  be  as  care- 
fully and  as  constantly  taught  in  every  family  as  if  there  were 
not  a  Sabbath  School  in  existence.  When  the  instructions 
of  the  Sabbath  School  are  made  a  substitute  for  those  of  the 
fiunily,  the  school  itself  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  good. 
And  we  must  feel  as  deeply  on  the  subject  of  missions  as  if 
there  were  not  such  a  society  in  existence.  We  should  never 
dream  of  purchasing  exemption  from  labour  by  our  dona- 
tions ;  nor  of  hiring  others  to  do  what  Grod  requires  at  our 
own  hand.  And  as  far  as  possible,  the  Church,  and  its  re- 
spofLvbh  instUutioTis,  shoula  be  made  the  agents  of  usinj?  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  what  its  members  can  contribute 
for  that  sublime  object.  As  if  there  were  not  a  religious 
oi^nization  in  existence  but  the  sublime  and  simple  Church, 
its  every  member  should  mount  the  walls  and  build.  Every 
individual  Christian  should  do  all  he  can,  and  at  all  times,  for 
every  good  object.    And  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  because 
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voluntary  associatioDS  are  at  least  the  occasion  of  weakening 
this  Christian  rule  of  life,  it  is  problematical  whether  they 
are  promoting  or  retarding  the  reign  of  holiness. 

Another  of  the  defects  of  this  age  is  the  neglect  of  private 
forpubUc  duties.  The  proneness  of  man  to  ostentation  is  an 
original  sin.  It  pervades  all  grades  and  classes  of  society. 
A  disposition  to  conceal  from  the  left  hand  what  is  done  by 
the  right,  is  one  of  the  ripest  and  richest  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
And  often  as  the  sentiment  is  proposed  in  the  Scriptures  that 
Grod  looks  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  yet  with  multi- 
tudes the  outward  appearance  is  every  thing.  And  thus  it 
has  been  in  every  a^.  Every  generation  has  had  its 
Pharisees ;  paying  their  tithes  of  mint,  annis,  and  cummin, 
but  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  making 
their  long  prayers,  and  wearing  their  broad  phylacteries  in 
public,  whilst  in  private  they  fail  to  cultivate  the  things  that 
pertain  to  godliness.  Show  and  ostentation  in  religion  are 
usually  in  the  proportion  of  the  lack  of  sincerity  and  true 
piety.     They  are  Droi;ight  in  by  wa^  of  compensation. 

The  private  are  b^  far  the  most  important  duties  of  reli- 
gion. And  the  performance  of  them  is  the  best  index  of 
character.  We  may  regularly  attend  every  public  means 
of  grace,  without  religion  and  without  benefit.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  more  private  means,  such  as  family 
prayer — closet  devotion — self-examination — the  prayerful 
and  daily  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  Nothing  but  true  reli- 
gion can  sustain  in  the  performance  of  these  for  any  length 
of  time,  nor  can  they  be  regularly  and  statedly  performed, 
without  growing  in  grace. 

Attention  to  the  private  duties  of  religion  has  character- 
ized the  saints  of  every  a^.  Enoch  and  Noah  walked  with 
God*  David  and  Daniel  prayed  often  every  day.  Such 
men  as  Luther,  Owen,  Henry,  Flavel,  Edwards,  firainard, 
Payson,  devoted  hours  of  each  day  to  these  duties.  We 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  stature  to  which  these  attained, 
when  we  are  informed  of  their  communings  with  God  in 
private.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hannah,  of  the  Shu- 
namitish  woman,  of  the  holy  women  that  ministered  to  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Ramsey,  and 
Sarah  Osborne.  It  was  in  their  private  musings,  and  se- 
cret and  holy  meditations,  that  those  fires  were  kindled 
which  have  not  died  with  them,  but  which  will  continue  to 
shed  a  pure  light  on  the  Church  from  age  to  age.    But  is  it 
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not  80,  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  neglect  pri- 
vate for  more  public  duties  ? 

We  mean  to  be  understood  on  this  subject,  and  hence  we 
must  specify  and  explain.  Are  there  not  many  whose 
seats  are  but  seldom  vacant  on  the  Sabbath,  who  tiever  seek 
an  interview  with  God  any  where  else  ?  Are  there  not  many 
who  go  about  prayinfi^  ana  exhorting,  who  neglect  their  own 
family  altar  and  the  closet  ?  Are  there  not  many  who  have 
so  much  to  do  in  correcting  public  morals,  in  forming  public 
sentiment,  in  guiding  public  charities,  as  sometimes  to  for^t 
private  morals,  and  private  decorum,  and  the  duty  of  exhib- 
iting in  private,  truth,  love  and  charity  7  Are  not  females 
seen  running  to  maternal  associations  to  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  domestic  religion,  and  to  pray  ^br  their  children, 
who  never  pray  with  them  in  private,  nor  instruct  them  as 
they  vowed  to  do  when  they  offered  them  to  Grod  in  baptism  ? 
These  things  we  quote  merely  to  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
It  is  heaven- wide  from  our  intention  to  censure  even  by  im- 
plication, attendance  upon  public  duties.  This  is  both  com- 
manded and  necessary.  But  public  duties  should  never  be 
so  multiplied  as  to  interfere  with  private  ones,  and  should 
never  be  considered  as  possessing  superiour  claims.  The 
place  for  the  Christian  to  shine  is  before  the  world  ;  but  the 
way  in  which  oil  can  best  be  procured  to  feed  his  lamp,  is 
Id  private  communion  with  his  God.  Attention  to  the  many 
and  multiplying  public  duties  of  the  day  may  secure  a  name 
amonff  men,  and  a  degree  of  celebrity,  and  ^n  us  a  reputa- 
tion tor  activity  and  benevolence  ;  but  it  is  the  daily  and 
sober  attention  to  private  duties,  that  secures  a  name  before 
God,  that  warms  and  purifies  the  affections,  that  gives  so- 
liditv  and  consistency  to  character,  and  that  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  Nor  is  this  neg- 
lect confined  to  any  one  class  of  people.  Temptations  to  it 
are  placed  before  all.  The  ministry  and  the  members  of 
the  churches  are  alike  in  fault ;  the  former,  probably,  much 
more  than  the  latter.  And  unless,  in  this  respect,  the  cur- 
rent of  this  age  is  arrested,  that  secret,  and  private,  and  indi- 
vidual influence,  which  in  a  better  age  maae  every  spot  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Christian  as  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert,  will  be 
superacid  by  a  public  and  general  influence,  which  is  weak 
in  the  proportion  it  is  extended. 

Afuaher  of  the  defects  of  this  age^  is  the  neglect  of  a  clear 
andfuU  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.     The  ^ross 
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of  Christ  has  ever  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew»  and 
foolishness  to  the  Greek.     Hence,  every  age  has  betrayed  a 
disposition  to  soften  and  sweeten  its  doctrines.    We  need 
but  refer  to  the  early  defection  of  even  the  converts  of  the 
apostles  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  the  departure 
ot  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  doctrines  clearlv  taught  in 
its  standards,  to  the  Neologism  which  has  supplantea  Lu- 
theranism  in  Germany,  to  the  Unitarianism  which  has  gone 
up  to  the  Puritan  pulpits  of  New-England,  to  establish  our 
position.    Indeed,  the  current  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
adyerse  to  evangelical  doctrines ;  and  they  have  been  kept 
alive  in  the  Church  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  the  life  and  blood 
of  the  best  of  her  sons.    And  if  these  doctrines,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  not  surrendered,  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  away  from  the  people  ; 
to  regard  them  more  as  subjects  of  metaphysical  theory, 
than  as  the  bones  and  sinews  and  muscles  of  religion. 
And  this  has  always  been  the  premonitory  symptom  of  their 
rejection.    And  there  are  many  causes  operating  to  pro- 
duce this  result 

One  of  these  is,  the  imperfect  education  of  much  of  our 
ministry,  and  the  constant  service  by  which  they  are  occu- 
pied when  they  enter  the  church.  Our  population  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  and  our  moral  wastes  lift  up  such  a  long,  and 
loud,  and  mournful  cry  for  ministers,  that  there  is  a  powerful 
temptation  to  abridge  courses  of  study,  and  to  send  out  nov- 
ices into  those  wastes  before  they  are  prepared  to  cultivate 
them.  And  when  the^  enter  them,  they  are  so  constantly 
occupied  by  active  duties  as  to  be  unable  to  ^ive  the  time  to 
study,  research,  and  sober  investiffatioo,  which,  as  teachers 
of  the  people,  they  should  do.  Hence  they  grow  not  in 
knowledge — if  in  mental  resources  they  do  not  retrograde, 
they  are  stationary — and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
are  compelled  to  confine  their  public  services  to  the  practi- 
cal duties,  and  to  the  mere  generalities  of  religion.  And 
great  care  and  caution  are  requisite  lest,  in  our  enbrts  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  ministry,  we  do  not  lessen  its 
quality ;  lest,  in  multiplying  hands  upon  the  wall,  we  do  not 
retard  its  progress.  An  ignorant  mmistry  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  a  curse  to  the  Church.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
ministry  is,  either  to  bury  the  Church  in  errour,  or  to  burn 
it  up  with  the  fierce  fires  of  fanaticism. 

^nother  of  these  causes  is  the   belief  that  doctrinal 
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preaching  is  adverse  to  the  (Nromotion  of  revivals  of  religion. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 
But  the  whole  history  of  the  protestant  church  disproves  the 
allegation.  The  most  extensive  and  pure  revivals  of  mod- 
ern days  have  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  men  who 
boldly  and  pointedly  preached  the  doctrines  of  ffrace.  Such 
a  man  was  Whitfield.  Such,  also,  was  Edwards,  as  his  im- 
mortal works  prove.  Such^  also,  was  Jonathan  Dickenson, 
the  author  of  the  Five  Points.  Such,  in  fine,  were  the  great 
revivers  and  promoters  of  religion,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  They  preached  the  entire  ruin  of  the  race — re- 
generation by  the  Spirit — justification  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Chnst — the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing 
acceptable  to  God — his  entire  dependence  upon  divine  influ- 
ence— Gkxl's  sovereignty— election,  and  finiu  perseverance* 
These  and  their  kindred  doctrines  are  found  thickly  scat- 
tered through  the  works  of  those  already  named,  and  are 
strongly  taught  by  Davies,  and  Witherspoon,  and  Smalley, 
and  Hopkins,  and  Bellamy,  and  Dwight,  and  Payson.  And 
we  might  add  a  yet  longer  list,  were  it  proper  so  to  do,  of 
living  men  to  sustain  this  position.  And  may  it  not  be  be- 
cause of  the  withholding  of  these  doctrines,  that  the  revivals 
of  our  day  are  so  few  and  so  short-lived,  and  that  they  have 
been  attended  with  so  much  confusion,  and  imperfection  T 
If  the  past  history  of  the  Church  teaches  any  thing,  it 
teaches  that  doctrinal  preaching,  instead  of  being  adverse  to 
revivals  of  religion,  is  directly  promotive  of  Uiem. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  rather  a  growing  mania  for 
what  is  called  si^tantial  Christianity,  to  the  rejection  of  any 
sectarian  form  of  it— that  is,  neither  to  preach  nor  to  prop- 
agate any  thing  in  which  all  sincere  Christians  cannot 
unite.  Aosurd  as  is  this  visionary  theory,  it  has  its  advo- 
cates and  believers.  And  nothing  is  necessary  but  its  uni- 
versal prevalence  to  banish  Chnstianity  from  the  world. 
Because  some  Arminians  and  Calvinists  are  pious,  nothing 
must  be  said  about  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  either  sect 
Because  some  Baptists  and  Pedo  Baptists  are  pious,  nothing 
must  be  said  upon  baptism  as  to  mode  or  subject  Because 
some  Quakers  are  pious,  nothing  must  be  said  upon  the  or- 
dinances or  positive  institutions  of  religion.  And  because 
the  advocates  and  opposers  of  forms  of  prayer  are  pious» 
nothing  must  be  said  on  that  important  subject     Thus,  this 
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theory,  by  prohibiting  the  preaching  and  the  propagation  of 
things  on  which  good  people  differ,  lays  an  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  doctrines  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  institutions,  and 
even  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  are  con- 
sequences which  legitimately  flow  from  the  scheme,  and 
which  prove  it  both  absurd  and  ridiculous.  And  in  the 
wake  of  this  theory,  we  see  rising  a  cloudy  divinity  which 
conceals  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — we  see  mystic  devo- 
tion superseding  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  definite  Chris- 
tian sentiment  giving  place  to  the  most  vague  and  vapid 
theological  generalities. 

As  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  publication  like  this,  for- 
bid a  full  discussion  of  this  great  subject,  and  as  we  must 
stop  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  it,  we  have  resolved  to  stop 
here.  And  we  will  only  detain  our  readers  further  with  a 
brief  statement  of  two  important  lessons  taught  by  the  whole 
discussion. 

It  teaches  us  what  is  the  best  course  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  a  church.  That  course  is  to  inquire  for 
the  old  paths,  and  to  walk  in  them.  Let  the  fire  of  devotion 
be  kept  burning  on  the  family  altar.  Let  parents  diligently 
brinff  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord, 
and  Trom  lisping  infancy  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  duties  of  religion.  Let  every  member  of  the 
Church  be  careful,  and  take  all  pains,  to  form  a  solid  Chris- 
tian character.  This  can  be  done  only  by  prayer,  reading, 
reflection,  digestion,  and  self-examination.  Let  every  indi- 
vidual, without  waitinff  for  others,  do  his  duty  in  the  circle 
in  which  they  move ;  let  there  be  no  devolving  of  duty  upon 
others.  Let  the  minister  preach  the  truth  in  love ;  and  let 
the  i)eople  practise  it.  Let  every  duty  have  its  place  and 
its  time.  Let  none  be  unduly  magnified,  nor  depressed. 
Let  there  be  no  effort  at  compensation  ;  making  the  doing 
of  some  things  atone  for  the  neglect  of  others.  Let  a  course 
like  this  be  pursued  by  any  church,  and  the  Spirit  will  be 
there  abiding.  Peace  will  spread  its  balmy  wines  over  it 
Its  members  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  more  and 
more  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  A  church  thus 
living,  may  be  destitute  of  the  excitement  of  enthusiasm, 
but  It  will  have  the  steady  pulse  indicative  of  health.  It 
may  not  be  visited  by  the  heavy  showers  and  the  swollen 
streams.    But  it  will  have  the  gently  distilling  rain  which 
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soaks  into  the  earth  ;  and  that  constant  and  gentle  flow  of 
the  river  of  life  which  fertilises,  and  which  makes  the  trees 
of  the  Lord  ever  verdant  and  fruitful. 

This  discussion  also  teaches  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  not  so  near  as  many  imagine.  This  age  does  not 
answer  the  description  given  in  the  Bible  of  that  which  is  to 

E recede  the  perioa  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to 
ecome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  We  are  too  boastful 
and  vain-glorious,  and  too  fond  of  eulogizing  **  this  glorious 
era,"  **  the  nineteenth  century.''  We  are  nowhere  taught 
that  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Church  will  be  preceded  by 
a  vain-glorious  age ;  when  his  people  will  sound  the  trumpet 
and  boast  as  they  that  are  putting  off  the  harness.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  of  tnbulation ;  and  are  taught  that  in 
the  ase  introductory  to  the  millenium,  the  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  its  enemies  will  rage  with  the  greatest  fury ; 
because  that,  when  Satan  knows  his  time  is  short,  he  will 
come  down  in  great  wrath.  The  most  bloodv  battle  of 
modem  days,  was  that  which  preceded  and  obtained  the 
general  peace  of  Europe.  And  before  the  Church  yet  tri- 
umphs from  shore  to  shore,  before  the  last  fortress  of  the 
enemy  is  dismantled,  there  will  be  a  conflict  which  will  cause 
the  earth  to  tremble.  Popery  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  Gregories,  and  Clements,  and  Johns.  And  Mahomet- 
anism  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  Alis  and  Omars. 
And  Heathenism  has  lost  nothing  of  its  sullen  resistance  to 
the  truth.  Nor  will  these  always  look  quietly  on,  and  be- 
hold without  an  effort  to  resist  it,  their  territories  won  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There  is  yet  a  battle  to  be  fought, 
when,  as  seen  in  vision  by  him  of  Patmos,  the  blood  will 
come  up  to  the  horses'  bridles.  True,  the  result  is  not 
doubtful.  Victory  will  perch  upon  the  banner  of  the  people 
and  saints  of  the  Most  Hiffh.  but  until  the  battle  is  fought 
and  won,  let  us  cease  glorifying  our  age  and  ourselves.  Let 
every  Christian  stand  in  his  lot  and  do  his  duty.  There  is 
yet  much  land  to  be  occupied — and  many  enemies  to  be 
subdued — and  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  That 
land  is  not  to  be  occupied,  nor  are  these  enemies  to  be  over- 
come, nor  these  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  visionary 
theories  and   visionary  anticipations.     The  Church  must 

Eray  more,  do  more,  give  more.    It  must  be  embued  with 
olier  enterprise,  and  put  forth  loftier  exertion.    Instead  of 
putting  off  ner  armour  as  if  thp  work  were  done,  she  must 
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be  girdii^  it  od,  as  if  it  were  just  commeadog.  The  watch- 
word dbould  fMSS  along  the  whole  host  of  Ood's  elect.  Go 
FORWARD.  In  obedience  to  this  commaDd  let  us  go  forward ; 
and  then»  in  due  time^  will  bo  heard  the  cry  from  earth  and 
heaven.  Hallelujah,  salvation,  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
roignetlL 


Art.  v.     Peculiar  Fastidiousness  of  the  Age  in  re- 
spect TO  Ministers. 

By  John  H.  Avkrt. 

• 

Tbb  time  shall  come,  says  Paul  to  Timothy,  when  the 
people  shall  have  itching  ears.  The  time  has  come.  A 
porurient  sensation  pervades  the  community,  an  itchiiMf,  tea- 
sing desire  to  hear  something  new.  It  desires  novelty  for 
its  own  sake.  It  seeks  originality  rather  than  permanent 
utility. 

W  hy  is  it  that  the  bosom  of  the  Church  is  torn  by  intes- 
tine faction ;  that  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  are  withheld ; 
that  spiritual  death  pervades  the  land  7  Why,  but  because 
the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine ;  but  ''after  their  own  lusts  heap  to  themselves  teach- 
ers; having  itching  ears."  Other  diseases  spend  them- 
selves, or  are  thrown  off;  this  cleaves  like  leprosy.  The 
more  it  is  gratified,  the  more  it  burns.  Other  maladies 
kill  the  body,  this  the  soul.  How  often  does  it  embitter  the 
Christian's  sweet  hopes,  and  weigh  down  the  aspirations  of 
his  bright  faith  7  How  can  his  soul  be  lifted  to  the  throne 
of  Groa  in  prayer,  while  weighing  the  force  of  the  speaker's 
petitions  7  How  can  it  be  filled  with  active,  fervent,  and 
delightful  love,  when  carping  and  cavilling  at  the  preacher's 
words  7 

So  delicate  are  the  sensibilities  of  some,  that  the  least  repe- 
tition in  a  discourse  is  past  endurance ;  the  use  of  what  they 
term  **  cant  phrases,"  insupportable ;  the  bare  mention  of  the 
word  hell,  barbarous,  insufferable.  Now  are  any  so  grounded 
in  the  faith,  as  no  longer  to  need  ^  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
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ccpl  upon  precept  ?"  Nay,  are  not  those  very  oersons  who 
complain  of  repetition,  among  the  most  forgetful  hearers  of 
God's  word  ?  When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
every  evangelical  discourse  is  Rible  truth,  truth  from  the 
lips  of  Jehovah,  truth  which  will  constitute  the  delightful 
theme  of  the  Christian's  contemplation  through  eternity, 
how  heinous  appear  such  complaints?  What,  are  these 
sacred  truths  so  hacknied,  that  we  cannot  think  upon  them, 
for  one  short  hour,  unless  arrayed  in  the  meretricious  garb 
of  earthly  beauty  ?  How,  then,  can  we  bear  the  thought  of 
dwelling  upon  them  for  ever  in  heaven  ?  And  what  though 
they  are  sometimes  found  couched  in  what  are  termed 
"cant  phrases?"  Are  they  not  the  same  hallowed,  pre- 
cious truths  still  ?  And  the  word  hell  and  the  like — do 
these  convey  aught  of  terror  to  the  mind  that  does  .not 
"  hang  around  the  second  death  ?"  Besides,  if  we  do  not 
call  Aings  by  their  ri^ht  names,  by  what  terms  shall  we 
designate  them  ? 

Sut  how  large  a  part  of  the  encomiums  and  strictures, 
passed  upon  almost  every  discourse,  have  reference  merely 
to  the  costume.  How  much  attention  is  given  to  the  man- 
nevy  how  little  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  uttered  ! 

How  often  do  a  whole  assembly  watch  the  frail  creature 
who,  with  trembling  hand,  is  lifting  the  veil  that  shrouds  the 
mercy-seat !  They  mark  his  gestures,  his  diction,  his  into- 
nation, any  thing  but  the  glories  of  that  God  he  is  sti*uggling 
to  reveal. 

It  is  this  fastidious  spirit,  moreover,  that  steels  the  heart 
of  the  impenitent  against  the  influence  of  truth.  Instead  of 
taking  the  posture  of  trembling  penitents  to  hear  God's  mes- 
sage, from  the  lips  of  His  minister,  they  assume  the  attitude 
of  critics.  While  the  man  of  God  portrays  the  terrours  and 
glories  of  Jehovah,  they  criticise.  While  he  pours  out  his 
soul  in  prayer  on  their  behalf — they  criticise.  Thus  are  the 
very  arrows  of  the  Almighty  rendered  powerless. 

It  is  this,  also,  that  pours  poison  into  the  life-blood  of  the 
new-born  soul.  He  learns  to  cavil  almost  as  soon  as  he 
draws  his  breath  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  thus  but  too 
often  converts  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word"  into  worm- 
wood and  gall.  It  is  this  that  blasts  his  growth.  And  shall 
we  cherish  it,  until  it  have  penetrated  the  very  core  of  the 
heart,  and  poisoned  every  thought,  and  sensibility,  and 
feeling?     Shalt  God's  holy  day  be  spent  in  speaking  or 
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hearing  some  ''  new  thing  ?"  With  what  utter  apathy  do 
we  but  too  often  regard  what  we  deem  a  common-place 
preacher  ? 

"  As  in  a  theatre^  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  weU-graeed  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly' bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious; 
Even  80,  or  with  much  more  contempt*' — 

are  men's  eyes  but  too  often  turned  upon  the  humble,  de- 
voted, though  less  lifted  servant  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  the 
gem  they  seek,  but  the  casket.  What  cause  for  fear  that 
God  will  give  them  nothing  else  ! 

The  time  was^  when  the  first  inquiry  in  reference  to  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  was — "  Is  he  a  man  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  1^  Now  the  inquiry  has  come  to  be, 
whether  he  is  a  smart  man.  But  the  smartest  are  not  always 
the  best  men.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  gives  people  a  smart  man,  and  *'  sends  leanness  into 
their  souls."  Now,  when  they  find  themselves  pining  and 
starving,  they  turn  against  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  rest 
not  day  nor  night  until  he  is  dismissed.  And  it  may  be  that 
he  is  as  ready  to  go,  as  they  are  urgent  to  have  him  go. 
For  smart  men  can  always  get  settlements  at  short  notice. 
Nor  are  those,  to  whom  the  thing  is  referred,  reluctant  to 
grant  dismissal ;  since  it  is  often  the  case,  that  those,  who 
make  the  greatest  noise  abroad,  are  least  respected  at 
home. 

But  the  evil,  of  which  we  speak,  stops  not  here.  The 
manner  in  which  the  minister  discharges  pastoral  duties, 
subjects  him  to  great  illiberality  of  stricture.  If  he  visit 
much,  he  acquires  the  character  of  a  great  visiter.  And 
this  poor  family  and  that  complain  bitterly  that  ''notwith- 
standing the  minister  visits  others  so  much,  he  has  been  in- 
side of  their  house  but  ten  times  in  a  whole  year.''  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  study  some,  and  can- 
not therefore  visit  every  individual  of  his  parish  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  will  say — **  To  be  sure 
he  does  very  well  in  the  pulpit ;  but  then  he  is  no  pastor/* 

If  he  dress  well,  he  is  extravagant.  If  ill,  penurious. 
**  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  It  is  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  unto  their 
fellows,  and  saying,  we  have  piped  unto  you,  but  ye  have 
not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  but  ye  have  not 
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lamented/'  For  one  minister  '<  comes  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  they  say  he  hath  a  devil;"  another  comes 
**  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  behold  a  man  gluttonous, 
and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 

But,  the  fastidiousness  of  the  age  is  exhibited  in  nothing 
more  strongly  than  in  a  craving  desire  for  excitement.  It  has 
arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  it  can  neither  be  gratified,  nor 
allayed.  It  cannot  be  gratified ;  for  like  all  other  morbid  ap- 
petites, it  acquires  strength  by  indulgence,  and  cries  contin- 
ually, ^  Give,  give.*'  It  cannot  be  allayed,  at  least^  until  all 
unnatural  stimuli  are  withdrawn.  A  large  number  in  almost 
every  church  in  the  land  attend  meeting,  not  so  much  to  be 
enlightened,  as  quickened ;  not  so  much  to  gain  clearer 
views  of  God  and  His  law,  as  to  be  wrought  into  a  spiritual 
frame.  Hence,  they  do  not  come  from  their  closets,  with 
hewrta  prepared  to  "receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
word ;"  but  with  a  mass  of  ice  encircling  them,  to  be  melted 
away  by  the  power  of  the  preacher.  If,  therefore,  their 
frozen  hearts  are  not  melted,  they  must  have  afiother  minis- 
ter,  one  who  can  move  them.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
pastoral  removals,  so  frequent  at  the  present  day.  And 
they  will  doubtless  increase,  until  this  accursin^  spirit  is 
checked.  For  God  is  not  honoured,  his  blessmg  is  not 
sought,  the  truth  is  not  suflUciently  recognised,  that  man 
speaketh  to  the  ear,  but  God  only  to  the  heart.  Besides, 
excitement,  produced  by  external  means  merely,  is  but  too 
often  mere  animal  excitement,  or  the  result  of  sympathetic 
imitation.  And  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  therefore, 
become  more  and  more  fastidious  and  querulous.  Why  ? 
Because  the  human  soul  is  so  constituted  that  the  oftener 
deep  emotion  is  elicited,  without  terminating  in  action^  self- 
directed,  self-sustained  action^  the  harder  does  it  become  to 
renew  such  emotion.  For  the  soul  is,  for  the  most  part, 
passive  in  such  a  process ;  anpl,  therefore,  becomes  more 
and  more  callous  and  obtuse,  until  no  human  means  can 
move  it.  For  confirmation  of  this  remark,  look  at  those 
who  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  religious  impression. 
Has  not  every  successive  excitement  of  this  kind  left  them 
worse  than  it  found  them,  until  perhaps,  they  have  become 
past  feeling  ?  Is  it  then  at  all  strange,  that  those  who  fre- 
quent the  house  of  God  for  the  sake  of  mere  excitement, 
should  come  away  disappointed,  when  they  do  not  find  it, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  preacher  who  has  not  furnished  it  ? 
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But  allowing  that  there  may  be  much  holy  feeling  min- 
gled with  this  strange  fire,  that  is  but  too  often  kindled  from 
the  altar  of  God,  still,  that  state  into  which  many  would 
plunge  themselves  and  the  Church,  is  against  nature.  All 
her  changes,  mighty  though  they  be,  are  the  result  of  laws 
not  fitful  in  their  operation.  It  is  also  against  the  economy 
of  grace.  The  spasms  and  contortions  sometimes  effected 
in  the  Church  are  much  like  those  effected  by  stimulants 
upon  the  human  body  ;  powerful  in  their  immediate  effects, 
but  invariably  followed  by  collapse.  Look  at  the  recent, 
as  well  as  the  more  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  and  see 
if  she  has  ever  long  continued  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite* 
ment.  Have  not  such  seasons  been  uniformly  followed  by 
correspondent  depression  ?  I  would  not,  however,  depre- 
ciate healthful,  equable,  sustained  excitement,  nor  under- 
value revivals  of  God's  work.  They  are  most  auspicious  to- 
kens of  his  presence ;  living  fountains  in  the  desert;  an  im- 
age of  heaven.  Oh,  that  God  would  multiply  their  number 
and  their  power ;  oh,  that  those  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
may  so  pray  and  labour  "  with  one  accord*^  that  the  days  of 
Pentecost  may  revisit  and  bless  the  Church  !  It  is  morbid, 
diseased,  enervating  excitement  only  that  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. Yet  so  strong  is  the  desire  for  this  excitement,  that  a 
minister  of  moderate  parts  is  often  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  single  parish,  consisting  of  a  few  hundred  souls. 
The  aid  of  revival  itinerants  is  sought.  But  this,  instead  of 
meeting,  does  but  increase  the  demand.  After  one  man  has 
exhausted  his  magazine,  another  and  another  is  called.  And 
the  oftener  a  place  has  been  thus  burnt  over,  the  more  diffi- 
cult does  it  become  to  devise  any  means  by  which  the  dy- 
ing embers  may  be  again  revived  and  fanned  into  a  blaze. 
Where  is  this  mania  to  end  ?  Is  the  word  of  God  so  stale 
and  weak,  that  none  but  a  Boanerges  can  give  it  power 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  7  Blessed  Spirit !  desert 
not  in  grief  our  sanctuaries  and  our  altars  I  Inspire  with 
courage  those  who  stand  on  the  watch-towers  of  Zion,  that 
they  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  until  the  people  turn  from 
their  abominations,  and  the  plague  be  stayed  ;  "  in  wrath, 
remember  mercy !" 
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Art.  VI.    Inquiry  rsspbctino  the  claims  of  the  Son 

TO  EQUAL  homage  WITH  THE  FaTRER. 

By  Rer.  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  New- York. 

In  physical  inquiries  no  true  philosopher  forgets  his  actual 
situation,  that  however  comprehensive  his  mind,  he  dwells 
in  a  dark  place  where  the  light  is  admitted  only  through  a 
crevice ;  that  whatever  his  intellectual  eminence,  compared 
with  the  low-thoughted  mass,  he  dwells  in  a  vale  where  his 
vision  is  obscured  by  impenetrable  fogs,  or  his  prospect  is 
intercepted  by  inaccessible  mountains.    Much  less,  then,  in 
our  inquiries  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible,  does  it 
become  us  to  forget,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  that  Beins; 
whose  perfections  are  all  infinite  to  a  creature  whose  facul- 
ties are  all  finite  ;  and  that  consequently  instead  of  reveal- 
ing what  God  is  in  himself,  it  can  be  desij^ned  to  reveal 
only  what  God  is  in  relation  to  mankind.    If  in  natural  sci- 
ence we  are  conversant  only  with  the  relations  of  things 
which  in  themselves  elude  our  most  acute  investigations, 
how  can  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  revealed  things,  be 
any  obstacle  to  our  certain  knowledge,  or  reasonable  telief  ? 
The  blind  man  who  refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  sun  because  he  did  not  see  it,  was  in  relation  to  nature, 
it  appears  to  us,  as  sage  a  philosopher  as  the  man  who  re- 
jects any  of  the  doctrines  oi  Revelation  on  account  of  mys- 
tery.   Could  we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  God*s 
mode  of  existence  by  an  induction  of  facts  caremlly  collect- 
ed, or  as  an  inference  from  premises  which  our  own  minds 
had  furnished,  there  would  be  no  more  room  for  skepticism 
than  there  now  exists  in  reference  to  Newton^s  Principia — 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity,  as  far  as  this  pomt  is 
concerned,  for  a  revelation.     A  revelation  necessarily  im- 
plies truths  which  are  not  within  the  range  of  the  human 
faculties.    Let  it  once  be  established  that  a  revelation  has 
been  made  to  man,  and  whatever  propositions  are  hermeneu- 
tically  deducible  from  its  pages  must  be  accredited  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Heaven.    Mysterious  they  will  be,  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  they  involve ;  but  contrary  to 
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reason  they  cannot  be  proved  to  be,  because  as  revealed 
principles,  they  do  not  come  within  the  perceptible  relations 
of  our  ideas.  The  clown,  who,  because  thev  are  incompre- 
hensible to  his  mind,  rejects  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
f>hilosophy,  acts  less  unreasonably  than  the  self-styled  phi- 
osopher  who,  for  a  similar  reason,  scouts  the  principles  of 
the  divine  science.  Their  intellects  are  on  a  level  com- 
pared with  the  disparity  which  exists  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  mind ;  while  the  former  is  more  philosophical  in 
withholding  credence  from  human  testimony  to  facts  incom- 
prehensible in  their  nature,  than  the  latter  in  rejecting  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  a  volume  supported  by  the  author- 
ity  of  Him  who  understands  the  nature  and  relations  of  all 
things.  It  were  less  absurd,  we  apprehend,  to  believe  for 
TertuUian's  reason,  than  to  say  with  the  Rationalist  Foster, 
that  where  "  mystery  begins,  religion  ends."  As  well  af- 
firm, that  there  are  no  facts  in  natural  philosophy,  no  dem- 
onstrations in  mathematics,  for  in  each  of  these  sciences 
we  arrive  by  infallible  steps  to  conclusions  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  clear,  determinate  conceptions.  Where 
mysteiy  begins  ?  It  begins  in  first  principles ;  or  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  truth  or  religion — no  existence — no 
causes,  nor^  efifects  !  It  begins  in  the  throne  of  God,  and 
ends  but  with  eternity  !  A  revelation  without  its  mysteries, 
were  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  temple  without  its  god  ;  or  a 
creation  by  a  creature. 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  comprehend  God's  self-exist- 
ence ;  his  immensity  without  extension  ;  his  duration  with- 
out succession ;  his  production  of  the  universe  out  of  no- 
thing ;  his  ever  acting  and  never  changing  nature  ;  his  un- 
erring prescience,  and  his  creatures'  freedom. — Can  he  deny 
that  the  human  mind  is  unequal  in  its  grasp  to  that  which  it 
may  demonstrate  7  And  if  he  must  admit  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  when  contemplated  either  in  relation  to  time 
or  space  are  perfectly  incomprehensible,  shall  he  be  forward 
to  reject  the  bible  because  it  discloses  to  our  faith  an  incom- 

Erehensible  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ?     Not,  if  he  would 
e  consistent,  or  desires  not  to  take  his  place  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  intellectual  character,  with  that  of  the  atheist. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  are  to  receive  from  on  high  only  that 
which  may  be  fully  comprehended,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  We  do  reverence  to  our  own 
minds,  and  not  to  the  uncreated  intellect — to  our  precon- 
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ceived  opinions,  and  not  to  His  thoughts  which  are  not  as 
our  thoughts ;  we  exalt  our  puny  faculties  above  Infinity. 
**By  how  much  any  divine  mystery,"  said  the  great  Bacon,  "is 
more  unpalatable  and  incredible,  by  so  much  the  more  hon- 
our is  given  to  God  in  believing,  and  the  victory  of  our  faith 
is  made  more  noble.**  So  thought  the  very  heathen.  "  Men 
conceived,**  said  Tacitus,  "  that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of 
the  gods,  and  believe  without  inquiring,  would  be  the  best 
proof  of  veneration." 

Reason,  however,  is  not  to  be  degraded  from  its  proper 
rank  ;  nor  may  the  understanding  be  msulted ;  but  reason  is 
not  unfrequently  identified  with  preconceptions  ;  and  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  is  generally  nothing  more  than  an  appeal  to 
that  faculty  of  our  minds  which  is  governed  by  sense. 

If  the  province  of  reason  be  the  same  in  religion,  with 
philosophy,  no  alternative  remains  for  us  but  this— either  to 
declare  ourselves  to  be  infallible  ;  or  else  to  admit  that  our 
passions  and  prejudices  may  distort  our  reasonings  and  in- 
validate our  conclusions ;  either  to  reject  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible ;  or  bow  our  understandings  to  the  truths  and  facts 
which  reason  may  discover  on  its  pages. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  prospective  bearing  on  the  subject  which  we  propose 
to  investigate  ;  but  because  the  pride  of  the  human  mind  has 
often  precluded  belief  in  that  mystery  of  God  in  which  are 
hid  aU  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  And  know- 
ing that  if  our  gospel  be  veiled,  it  is  veiled  to  those  who  de- 
stroy themselves,  whose  minds  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded,  we  deem  it  of  the  last  importance  that  the  minds  of 
our  readers  should  be  divested  of  all  undue  prepossessions 
or  imaginary  difficulties ;  and  that  they  should  come  at 
once  to  the  simple  testimony  of  the  word  of  God,  the  faith- 
ful and  true  witness,  for  it  is  written  that  all  men  should 

HONOUR  THE  SoN  EVEN  AS  THEY  HONOUR  THE  FaTHER. 

The  genuineness  of  this  passage  will  not  be  assailed; 
nor  can  its  meaning  be  obscured  or  perverted.  It  is  intelli- 
gible to  every  capacity ;  and  though  it  would  be  rushing  in 
•*  where  angels  dare  not  tread,"  to  attempt  to  comprehend 
in  the  divine  nature  the  mystery  of  the  tnune  God,  it  is  the 
legitimate  province  of  reason  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  proposition  which  this  passage  involves  is  found- 
ed. I  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  the  di- 
vine existence,  but  I  may  honour  Jesus  Christ  if  the  Scrip- 
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tures  on  their  authority  require  me,  and  by  their  evidence 
constrain  me  to  believe  that  with  the  Father  he  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  mankind. 

But  what  in  the  view  of  dispassionate  reason  would  enti- 
tie  Jesus  Christ  to  equal  homage  with  God  ? 

Would  it  be  simply  on  account  of  the  works  which  he 
did  ?  We  are  aware  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
idolize  the  worker  of  miracles ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
any  man  might  work  a  miracle,  should  he  be  commissioned 
and  empowered  by  the  Author  of  nature.  The  simple  fact, 
then,  that  Christ  did  many  mighty  works,  is  not  sufficient  to 
this  end,  though  the  candid  mind,  on  the  discovery  that  his 
miracles  were  difierently  performed  from  those  of  either  the 
prophets  or  of  the  apostles,  may  not  readily  preclude  its 
consequent  suspicion  of  his  high  origin.  On  the  supposition 
that  he  were  but  a  man,  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  his 
miracles  bear  no  marks  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  ? 
By  a  motion  of  his  hand,  he  stilled  the  waves  of  the  sea ; — 
with  more  ease  than  we  could  awake  a  friend  from  ordinary 
sleep,  did  he  break  the  slumbers  of  the  dead.  It  was  but  a 
word  from  his  lips,  and  the  fig-tree  was  withered  and  dried 
up  from  its  roots — the  tempest  ceased  its  raging — the  moul- 
dering dead  came  forth  from  the  grave.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  by-standers,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  fell 
down  at  his  feet  in  involuntary  obeisance.  Here  was  one 
not  indistinctly  reminding  them  of  Him  wlio  spake  and  it  was 
done.  And  yet  so  far  from  counteracting  the  impression 
which  his  miracles  produced  on  their  minds,  he  distinctly 
informed  them  that  all  that  the  Father  did  on  earth,  he  also 
did ;  that  the  Father's  works  were  his  works*  All  that  he 
performed,  he  attributed  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  God  ;  and 
charged  them  to  believe  his  works,  that  ye  may  know  and 
believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him.. 

Or,  would  it  be  on  account  of  the  prophesies  which  Christ 
uttered  ?  We  reasonably  believe  that  God  is  with  a  pro- 
phet ;  but  this  cannot  obligate  us  to  pav  divine  honours  to  a 
prophet  He  is  indeed  highly  favoured  of  God,  but  still  he 
18  only  a  man.  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Iioly  Ohost ;  but  was  Christ  moved  in  like  manner  7  As 
men,  the  Jewish  prophets  were  as  ifi^norant  of  the  future  as 
we.  They  could  predict  no  event  of  themselves.  Selected 
by  God  for  this  purpose,  they  awaited  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit.     When  prophecying,  with  the  exception  of  Moses, 
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who,  accordiog  to  Maknonides,  wui  favoured  with  a  babitr 
oal  and  superiour  degree  of  illumination,  they  were  thrown 
into  a  frenzy — ^they  trembled  and  fainted.  It  i«i  probably 
tbey  were  seldom  if  ever  conscious  of  the  things  they  uttered; 
and  certain  it  is,  they  announced  no  future  event  until  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  kindled  within  them  by  somethiog 
plainly  extraneous  and  beyond  their  power ;  ordinarily  by 
the  help  or  ministry  of  an  angel. 

But  how  may  it  be  imagined  that  one  would  speak  who 
was  omniscient ;  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  to 
whom  all  thin^,  whether  past  or  future,  were  imme- 
diately present  7  Precisely  as  we  would  speak  of  objects 
and  events  which  were  within  the  range  of  sensible  vision  ; 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  day  to  day.  So 
prophesied  the  Messiah,  without  either  constraint,  enbrt«  or 
perturbation.  Future  mysteries  and  events  seemed  as  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind  as  the  objects  of  sense,  amid  which  we 
have  grown  to  manhood,  are  to  our  eyes.  When  he  prophe- 
cied,  it  waa  in  his  own  name :  /  say  wnto  you*  And  whether 
the  subject  of  bis  prophecy  were  his  own  sufferings  and 
death,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  the  holy  city,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  day  of 
judgement,  his  own  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  all 
the  holy  angels,  or  the  eternal  allotments  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  he  spoke  with  manifest  ease  and  composurey 
without  seeming  in  the  least  astonished  ;  or  betraying  any 
disposition  to  excite  marvel.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only 
a  prophet,  was  there  not,  considering  the  nature  o€  the  hu- 
man  faculties,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  the 
future  but  from  God,  something  very  remarkable,  rather  inex- 
plicable to  us,  in  the  manner  of  his  prophesying?  StraoiBie, 
that  all  preceding  prophets  should  have  prophesied  of  Aim, 
and  that  be,  if  only  a  man,  should  make  his  own  doings  the 
burden  of  his  prophecies ;  that  when  transfigured  on  the 
mount,  he  should  not  only  be  invested  with  a  glory  trans- 
cendantly  surpassing  that  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  but  singled 
out,  and  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven,  declared  to  be 
QoS%  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son, 

But  proc^sding  to  a  general  view  of  the  sentiments 
which  Christ  uttered — has  he  consequently  a, claim  on  our 
homage  ?  No ;  not  a  few  men  have  uttered  extraordinary 
sayings ;  and  most  readily  might  Infinite  Wisdom  inspire 
any  mortal  with  the  utterance  of  moral  truths  which  no 

Vol.  V.  16 
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unassisted  mind  coold  excogitate  or  conceive.  Neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  man  ever  spoke  as  Christ 
spoke.  Hear  him.  He  styles  himself  the  light  of  the  world ; 
ike  pearl  of  unknovon  price  ;  the  hidden  treasure ;  the  Kving 
trine  ;  the  bread  of  Grod ;  the  way^  the  truths  and  tiu  life.  He 
expounds  the  law  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator ;  con- 
demns the  traditions,  and  mortifies  the  pride  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  pours  the  light  of  fulfilment  on  the  hidden 
meaning  of  ancient  prediction ;  displays  the  riches  of  the 

Sospel ;  unravels  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
etects  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  How  weighty  the 
sentences  which  fell  from  hjs  lips ;  how  simple  and  compre- 
hensive his  precepts  ;  how  novel  and  sublime  his  doctrines ; 
how  familiar  and  pertinent  his  illustrations ;  how  wise  his 
teachinffs ;  bow  authoritative  and  conclusive  his  decisions. 
Such  was  the  inimitable  combination  of  authority  and 

Sendeness,  of  dignity  and  condescension,  of  zeal  and  wis* 
om,  of  sublimity  and  plainness  in  all  that  he  uttered,  as 
might  have  almost  led  us  to  anticipate  his  own  assertion, — 
that  all  things  were  delivered  to  him  of  his  Father^  and  that 
no  man  knew  who  the  Son  was  save  the  Father^  nor  who  the 
Father  was  save  the  /Sbn,  and  tie  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
should  reveal  him. 

We  mav  not  affirm,  however,  that  in  Christ's  teachings 
there  is  to  be  found  conclusive  evidence  of  his  divine  na- 
ture ;  yet  who  will  say  that  he  did  not  speak  with  a  native 
majesty  befitting  the  Son  of  Grod ;  that  he  did  not  allude  to 
the  great  things  pertaining  to  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God 
with  all  the  gracefulness  and  familiarity  witn  which  one 
born  a  prince  would  speak  of  his  father's  court?  Was 
there  any  thing  in  his  language  which  did  not  at  all  times 
comport  with  so  high  an  origin,  or  breathe  the  consciousness 
of  his  union  with  the  Father  ?  He  who  can  ponder  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  without  being  inspired  with  awe  and  rev- 
erencei  is  for  ever  insensible  to  any  impressions  of  infinite 
excellence  and  grandeur. 

Shall  we,  then,  find  in  the  moral  character  of  Christ  a 
sufficient  reason  for  elevating  him  in  our  devotions,  to  an 
equality  with  the  Father  ?  This  particular  might  naturally 
sway  the  judgements  of  many  minds  ;  for  in  a  world  where 
all  have  corrupted  their  ways  before  God,  we  cannot  but 
respect  any  one  who  seems  to  partake  less  of  the  imperfec- 
tions and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  to  embody  more  of 
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those  conceptions  of  goodness  and  virtue  which  we  are  able 
to  form  ;  but  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
that  perfection  in  human  character  is  no  evidence  of  a  divine 
nature*  for  Grod  can  render  any  man  perfectly  holy. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  without  its  important  liearing  on 
our  argument  to  recall  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
model  of  perfection  in  real  life  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
The  characters  atholy  men  of  old  were  marred  by  those  in- 
firmities which  are  common  to  our  nature ;  while  their 
brightest  virtues  fade  away  before  the  resplendent  linea- 
ments of  the  sun  of  righteousness :  much  less,  then,  can  the 
most  exemplary  of  the  heathen  worthies  challenge  a  compar- 
ison with  trie  holy  Jesus. 

Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  among  all  whom  God 
has  commissioned  to  instruct  mankind,  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  the  only  instance  of  perfection  in  character  ?  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  form  no  conception  of  excellence  which  his 
actions  did  not  adumbrate  ?  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Father  as  surpassing  in  excellence  the  moral  lineaments  of 
his  Son?  that  there  is  nothing  clear  and  definite  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  Grod  except  when  we  gaze  on  the  aspect  of  Jesus  7 
that  the  world  never  had  any  conceptions  worthy  of  the 
Great  God  until  Jesus  Christ  appeared  as  the  brightness  of 
the  Father^ s  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  f 

Let  any  one  dispassionately  contemplate  his  piety  and 
benevolence ;  his  compassion  for  man ;  his  forgiveness  of 
injuries ;  his  meekness  and  lowliness ;  his  superiority  to  the 
world ;  his  command  of  the  inferiour  appetites ;  his  forti- 
tude and  constancy;  his  prudence  and  discretion; — in  his 
character  a  union  of  every  possible  excellence  in  all 
their  consistency,  strength,  and  just  proportions— all  the 
stronger  virtues  without  austerity,  and  all  the  softer  traits 
wid)out  weakness — ^all  that  is  high  and  lofty,  with  all  that  is 
lowly  and  attractive,  and  say,  whether  here  is  not  a  person- 
age at  once  divine  and  human  ;  infinitely  above  us,  and  yet 
level  to  our  comprehension  ;  mysterious,  and  yet  familiarly 
known — say,  whether  this  character  do  not  embody  our 
every  possible  conception  of  an  incarnate  Deity — God  stoop- 
ing to  man — in  all  tne  fulness  and  harmony  of  his  perfec- 
tions made  visible  to  mortal  eye  f  Who  can  fail  to  see  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  refiilcence  of  Divinity — ^the  glory  as  of  Me « 
only  begotten  of  the  rather,  full  cf  grace  and  truth  f    Or 
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who  shall  not  now  be  inclined  to  admit  the  declaration  of 
Christ  himself:  he  that  hath  seen  me^  hath  seen  the  Father : 

"  Beyond  com|>are  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Bubstantially  expressed ;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  risibi^  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace." 

It  mav  not  be  positively  asserted,  however,  that  the 
works  ana  prophecies,  and  teachings,  and  perfect  character 
of  Christ  impose  on  us  an  obligation  to  pay  him  divine  hom- 
age. Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  of  a  divine  nature ;  though  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  a  mere  man,  is  attended  with  no  ordinary 
difficulties,  when  we  merely  glance  at  what  he  did,  what  he 
taught,  how  he  predicted,  and  how  he  lived  ! 

These  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  the  fact,  which  will 
not  be  denied  by  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
Evangelists,  of  his  miraculous  conception.  For  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  of  all  born  of  woman,  Jesus  Christ  should  be  the 
only  one  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  if  no 
more  than  a  prophet,  he  should  not,  like  his  predecessors  in 
the  prophetic  office,  have  been  conceived  in  the  natural  way  ? 
Does  not  his  miraculous  conception  constitute  the  whole 
distinction  between  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  condition 
of  a  man,  and  that  of  any  other  prophet  ?  Does  it  not  im- 
ply a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  a  mere  teacher?  Might 
not  a  mere  man  have  been  rendered  competent  by  divine 
illumination,  to  convey  all  that  men  have  capacity  to  re- 
ceive ?  Could  his  intercourse  with  God  have  oeen  of  any 
higher  kind  than  the  nature  of  any  other  man  might  have 
equally  admitted,  had  his  conception  been  the  result  of 
Alary's  marriage  with  her  husband  ? 

But  miraculous  conception  does  not  of  itself  imply  pre- 
ezistence,  much  less  divinity — Admit  it ;  yet  if  Christ  had  a 
previous  existence — had  he  been  the  uncreated  Word,  his 
assumption  of  humanity  would  have  implied  a  miraculous 
conception,  though  this  had  not  been  recorded;  for  how 
cojald  union  with  the  divine  nature  have  been  the  principle 
of  an  existence  physically  derived  from  Adam  7 
•  •  Here,  then,  is  a  personage  who,  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  the  features  of  his  character,  and  the  incidents 
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of  his  life,  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  the  world-r-in  tbo 
sublimity  of  his  virtue*  himself  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
which  he  wrought ;  one,  who  so  mr  from  bearing  any  im- 

1>ression  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  more  distinguished 
rom  his  countrymen  than  the  Jew  was  from  the  Gentile ; 
who  was  as  superiour  to  the  prophets,  as  they  were  to  the 
people  ;  to  whom  Moses,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  with 
whom  Jehovah  conversed  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with 
his  friend,  bore  no  higher  relation  than  that  of  a  servant  to  a 
Son* — to  whom  the  very  angels  are  inferiour ;  whose  ad- 
vent was  announced  at  the  fall  of  man ;  who  is  pointed  out, 
both  by  Moses  himself,  and  with  gradually  increasii^  clear- 
ness by  all  succeeding  prophets ;  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
patriarchal  and  the  Levitical,  and  constitutes  at  once,  the 
perpetual  theme  and  the  indispensably  necessary-  key-stone 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  whose  conception  and  birth- 
place, whose  works  and  virtues,  whose  entire  history  an- 
swered in  every  particular  to  a  long  succession  of  prophe- 
cies; whose  character  and  actions,  too,  accord  in  every 
respect  with  whatever  may  be  our  abstract  cpnceptions  of 
an  incarnation  of  Deity ;  whose  life  is  an  enigma  which  no 
(Edipus  can  unravel  save  by  the  supposition  thi^t  he  was 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  with  his  Father,  and  yet, 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man  ! 

"  Supposing  there  were  a  god  who  did  not  discover  him- 
self immediately  to  our  senses,  were  it  possible  for  him  to 
give  stronger  proofs  of  his  existence  than  what  appear  on 
the  whole  lace  of  nature  7  What,  indeed,  could  such  a  being 
do  but  copy  the  present  economy  of  thii^s  ?"  Notwith- 
standing this  concession,  Philof  could  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God  T  But  is  he  more  unreasonable  than  the  maD  whOf 
after  similar  concessions,  denies  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  For  supposing  that  God  were  to  send  a  beb^  into 
the  world  of  the  same  specific  nature  with  himself,  and  onet 
who  by  consequence,  could  not  discover  his  true  nature  to 
our  senses,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  afford  stronger  evi- 
dence of  his  assumption- of  humanity  than  such  as  appear  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  (Ohrist  ?  To  assume  our  nature  without 
sin,  he  must  be  born  of  a  woman  by  a  miraculous  concep- 
tion ;  to  convince  ua  of  bis  independent  power,  he  must  per- 
form miracles  in  his  own  name  ;  of  his  omniscience,  he  must 

*  Heb.  1:  3 — 6.        t  Hame*s  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  p.  S38, 
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both  foretell  the  future  and  read  the  heart ;  of  his  wisdom, 
he  must  demonstrate  his  prodigious  superiority  to  bur  nar- 
row apprehensions  ;  of  his  holiness,  there  will  be  no  room  to 
discover  a  flaw  in  his  character ;  of  his  justice,  he  will  be 
uncompromising  in  his  rebukes ;  of  his  goodness,  he  will  pro- 
vide for  the  needy,  sympathize  with  the  afBicted,  compas- 
sionate the  guilty  ;  of  his  sovereignty,  he  will  forgive  sins, 
and  by  a  miracle  prove  them  to  be  forgiven. 

Yes  ;  if  we  can  trace  the  attributes  of  an  invisible  God 
in  the  works  of  creation,  must  not  the  works,  the  prophecies, 
the  teachings,  and  the  surpassing  excellencies  of  Jesus  Christ 
induce  on  our  minds,  to  say  the  least,  a  not  unreasonable 
impression  that  Grod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. — Bene  spere- 
tmiSj  comites,  HomivuM  enim  vestigia  video,  exclaimed  Aris- 
tippus  the  Cyrenaic,  when,  being  shipwrecked  on  an  unknown 
coast,  he  saw  some  geometrical  diagrams  traced  on  the 
sand  :  so  might  man,  while  doping  in  the  darkness  of  na- 
ture, exclaim,  as  he  happened  on  Judea  and  beheld  the  won- 
ders which  had  there  been  enacted,  behold,  I  see  the 

FOOTSTEPS  OT  A  GrOD  I 

To  attempt  to  account  for  the  actions  of  Christ  on  any 
principle  short  of  a  mysterious  union  with  the  Father,  ap- 
pears to  us  quite  as  absurd  as  if  one  who  undertook  to  ac- 
count for  the  actions  of  Socrates,  should  begin  with  telling 
us  that  Socrates  was  actuated  by  a  principle  of  thought  and 
design ;  and  pretending  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  sitting 
in  prison  at  that  time  when  he  was  condemned  to  die,  he 
should  acquaint  us  that  the  body  of  Socrates  consisted  of 
bones  and  muscles ;  that  the  bones  were  solid  and  had  their 
articulations,  while  the  muscles  were  capable  of  being  con- 
tracted and  extended,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move  his 
body  and  put  himself  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  after  adding 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  sound,  and  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice,  he  should  boast  at  length  that  he  had  thus  account- 
ed for  Socrates  sitting  and  conversing  with  his  friends  in 
prison.* 

That  there  is  no  abstract  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  an  in- 
carnation of  divinity,  will  appear  from  the  remark  which 
was  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophersf  to  Aris- 
todemus.    6ut  to  give  the  greater  force  to  die  presumption 

•  Vide  CEavres  De  Platon.    Tom.  I.,  p.  279. 
t  Vide  Z«nophon*s  Memerobilia  of  Socrates. 
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inrhich  arises  firom  the  sapernatural  eodowmants  of  Christ 
that  lie  was  a  divine  personage,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
▼lew  the  stupendoas  ooject  he  contemplated,  it  ^as  a  rule 
of  the  ancient  critics  with  relation  to  the  machinery  of  a 
drama» — ^  that  a  god  must  never  be  introduced  unless  to 
accomplish  some  important  design  which  could  not  be  other* 
wise  efiectuated.''  Now,  if  this  rule  were  founded  in  the 
decision  of  an  unsophisticated  judgement,  there  arises  a  nat- 
und  presumption  in  favour  of  Christ's  divinity.  What  can 
surpass  either  in  importance  or  in  grandeur  the  object  which 
he  proposed  to  accomplish  ?  Indeed,  unless  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  nature, 
unless  like  Socrates,  we  feel  our  urgent  need  of  a  divine 
teacher  and  helper,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  in  a 

? roper  frame  of  mind  to  attain  to  the  knowledjge  of  the  truth, 
t  is  in  biblical  as  in  physical  inquiries.  **  Since  this  world 
is  a  system  of  benevolence,'^  remarked  a  philosopher,*  ^and 
consequently  its  author  the  object  of  unbounded  love  and 
admiration,  benevolence  and  inety  are  our  only  true  guides 
in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only  keys  which  will  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  clews  which  lead  through  her  laby- 
rinths.'* They  whose  minds  have  been  impressed  with  the 
general  idea  of  prevailing  order,  and  of  benevolent  design, 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  detecting  the  secrets  of 
nature.  And  in  like  manner,  may  not  the  reverential  con- 
viction of  the  authority  of  Grod's  moral  government,  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  feelings  towards  his  fallen  creatures  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  our  views,  and  guide  our  investigations 
respecting  the  mystery  of  godliness  ?  There  is  no  law  of  our 
nature  better  ascertained  than  that  the  decisions  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  in  a  great  degree  controuled  by  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  will. — Hence,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
reception  or  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  equality 
with  the  Father,  like  any  other  truth  having  a  practical  ten- 
dency will,  after  all,  depend  not  less  on  the  operation  of 
mond  causes,  than  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  or  an  induc- 
tion from  the  sacred  writings.!    With  the  temper  of  mind 

# 

«  Hartley's  Observations  on  Mcvn. 

t  Perhaps  the  profoand  remark  of  Coleridge  will  apply  as  well  to  an 
efficient  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  as  in  Christianity— that  in  order 
to  an  efficient  belief,  a  man  mnst  have  been  a  Christian ;  and  this  is  the 
seeming  argwfnenlmin  im  ctrculo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  truths,  to  erery 
subject  not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we 
attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  understanding,  what  we  can 
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and  heart  which  becomes  an  inquirer  after  truth,  we  think  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  presumption  which  arises  in  favour  of 
Christ's  divinity,  when  we  simply  confine  our  attention  to 
,  the  fact,  that  his  history  answers  to  what  might  have  been 
our  conceptions  of  a  god*man.  This,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  our  belief,  or  to  justify  us  in  rendering 
to  him  religious  homage.     Be  it  so. 

But  suppose  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  foretold  that  this 
same  Christ  would  be  the  Mighty  God,  God  with  us  ;  that 
the  precursor  of  Jesus  would  be  sent  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
Most  High;  that  Jesus  himself  had  asserted  his  equality 
with  the  Father ;  that  his  Apostles  ascribed  to  him  the  attri- 
butes and  works  of  Deity  ;— if  all  Scripture  be  given  [by  iU' 
spiration  of  God,  what  must  be  our  irresistible  conclusion? 
Shall  we  not  with  one  accord  fall  down  before  the  Messiah 
and  individually  exclaim.  My  Lord,  and  my  God ! 

Hear,  then,  the  voice  of  prophecy;  ^^ for  to  him  give  allths 
prophets  witness.  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given :  and  the  government  shall  be  ttpon  hisskould^r :  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderfiily  CoimseUor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.*  Behold 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  OujUI  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  branch,  and  a  kinsr  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgement  and  justice  upon  the  earth.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely. 
And  this  is  his  name  wiiereby  he  shall  he  called,  the  Lord 
ocH  RioHTfiousNEss.f  Rejoicc  greatly,  O  daughter  ofSion, 
shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee :  he  is  just  and  luiving  salvation ;  Lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.X 
"  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And 
Jehovah  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  priced  at  of  them."§  "  Behold  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me : 
And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple ;  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  de- 
light in  :  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."|| 
"  The  voice  of  him  that  crielh  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  Jbhovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high- 
only  know  by  the  act  o(  becoming.  Do  the  vfUl  of  my  Father,  and  ye  shall 
know  whether  lamqf  God.    Aids  to  Reflection,  Appendix,  p.  398. 

*  Isaiah,  42;  6.        t  Jer.  23:  5,  6.        t  Zech.  9;  9.        f  Zech.  U:  12. 
II  Mai.  3: 1. 
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way  for  ovr  GSod.  And  the  glory  of  Jxbovah  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together."*  **  Jehovah, 
God  of  hosts,  shall  be  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
ofience  to  the  two  houses  of  Israel.  They  shall  look  on  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  said  God."t  "The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool.'*  •*  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.''^; 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions ;  and 
to  whom  do  they  apply  if  not  to  Jesus  Christ  7  Were  they 
not  quoted  and  applied  to  Him  both  by  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Apostles  ?  Did  not  Christ,  beginning  €U  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets^  expound  unto  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself?^  Nay ;  in  what  lignt  did 
He  continually  represent  himself? — As  one  who  had  left 
the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  who  had  come  down  from  heav- 
en ;  who  was  before  Abraham  ;  who  was  before  all  things  ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  whom,  as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Fa- 
ther, consisted  eternal  life ;  who  did  the  same  works  with 
the  Father ;  who  had  the  same  glory  with  the  Father ;  who 
had  life  in  himself,  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself. — "  Be- 
lieve  tne^  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.\\ — 
laTid  my  Father  are  oneJ^**  Did  he  not  regard  himself  as 
equal  with  the  Father  ?  And  even,  when  on  one  occasion, 
he  said.  My  Father  is  greater  than  /,  what  could  he  have 
referred  to,  when  this  declaration  is  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  one,  but  the  filial  subordination  in  the 
equal  Deity — that  he  was  then  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  Ood 
manifest  in  thejlesh  ;  for  if  not  essentially  divine,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  he  betrayed  a  mind  as  weak  or  deranged 
as  any  of  us  would,  who  should  rise  from  his  seat,  and 
gravely  assert,  that  God  was  greater  than  he  1 

But  will  it  be  said,  with  the  Jews  of  old,  "  he  beareth 
witness  of  himself,  his  witness  is  not  true  V*  In  what  light, 
then,  was  he  represented  by  the  Apostles  ? — As  "  the  sec- 

1  When  Christ  said,  Mi/  rather  is  greater  than  /,  he  was  not  compar- 
ing his  own  nature  with  that  of  the  Father,  bat  his  condition,  ffye  loved 
me^ve  would  rejoice  that  I  said  I  go  urUo  the  FaXkerJor  the  Pother  u  great- 
er than  I;  i.  e.fje  would  rejoice  at  my  exaltation  to  bliss  and  glory  with 
my  Father ;  that  I  am  to  leave  this  state  of  hamiliation,  and  resume  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

♦  Isa.  40. 3, 5.  t  Zech.  19: 10,  John  19: 37.  t  Psalm,  97:  7.  Heb, 
1: 8, 9.       i  Lake,  94: 37.        II  John,  14:  10.        ••  Jo.  10:  15. 
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end  man  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;"*  as  "  the  Lord  of 
all'^t— "  the  Lord  of  glory."*!  "  1°  ^™  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;•*§  "  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  ;''||  **  who  is  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come.*'** 

But  lift  up  your  eyes  and  behold !  Who  spake  this  uni- 
verse into  existence  ?  Jesus  Christ  ;  **  for  by  him  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him 
and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist  ;tt  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.'* 

Look  around  you — see  the  consequences  of  sin  in  a  lost 
and  ruined  race — and  who  is  it  that  condescended  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  7  Jesus  Christ  ;  "  for 
being  in  the  form  (the  condition)  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  (regarding  not  his  equality 
with  God,)  he  yet  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  being  found  in  the  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.^J J 

Think  of  the  mvriads  of  the  dead !  At  whose  voice 
shall  the  sea  give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it,  and  death  and 
hell;  the  dead  which  are  in  them  ?  Jesus  Christ  ;  **  for  the 
hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves,  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth.'*§§ 

And  by  whom  shall  we  all  be  judged,  every  man  ac- 
cording to  their  works?  JESUS  CHRIST;  "for  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgement  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body."||||  Yes, 
it  is  He  that  will  sit  upon  the  great  white  throne ; — this 
very  Jesus  shall  come  m  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  all 
the  holy  angels,  and  in  that  day  of  the  Lord^  that  great  day 
of  his  wrathf  while  he  draws  the  impassable  and  intermina- 
ble line  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  will  theheav- 

•  1  Cor.  15:  47.  t  Acls,  10:  36.  tl  Cor.  2;  8.  S  Col.  8:  9.  ll  Col. 
1: 15.  ♦♦Eph.  1:  31.  ft  Col.  1:  16,  17.  tt  Phil.  8:  6, 7,  8.  «  John, 
5:  28.        nil  3  Cor.  5: 10. 
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ens  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  tnelt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein,  be  burnt  up. 

What,  now,  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Should  not  every  knee 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.* 

But  to  place  the  argument,  if  possible,  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  let  it  be  inquired  what  attribute  has  the  Father,  that 
belongs  not  to  the  Son  ?  What  relation  do  we  sustain  to 
the  former,  that  we  do  not  to  the  latter  ?  What  duties  do 
we  owe  the  one,  that  we  ought  not  to  pay  to  the  other  ? 

Is  the  Father  eternal  in  his  mode  of  existence  ?  "I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,*^  saith  Christ  the  Lord,  ^'  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come.  I  am  He  that  liveth  and 
was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.'^t  Is  the 
Father  independent  ?  '^  I  have  power  to  lay  my  life  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  a^ain :  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand."];  Is  the  Father  omnipotent  ?  Bv  Christ 
were  all  things  created.  **  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work ;  whatsoever  things  he  doth,  these  also  doth  the 
Son  likewise."^  Is  God  omniscient  ?  So  is  Christ  .  "  He 
knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.''  '^  All  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
hearts."!!  Is  God  omnipresent  ?  So  is  Christ.  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."**  Is  God 
immutable  ?    So  is  Christ    **  The  same  yesterday,  to-day, 

and  for  ever."tt 

Grod  says^  *'  I,  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there 
IB  no  Saviour.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth :"  yet  Christ  says,  '<  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life  fXt  ^^^  ^^  testimony  concerning  Christ  is, 
that  ^  there  Lb  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."§§    Jehovah  says,  '*  be- 


*  Phil.  3:  10  11.       t  Rev.  1:  8, 18.       t  John,  10: 18,  98.       §  John,  6: 
19.       11  Rev.  2: 33.    John,  3, 35.  **Mat.%:90.         ft  Heb.  13:  8. 

n  John,  13: 38.  ibi  3: 14, 15.       f  §  Acta,  4:  19l 
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hold,  I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep  and  seek  them 
out  f  and  yet  Christ  came,  as  a  good  shepherd,  ^  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost,  to  give  his  life  for  the 
sheep.*'* 

Or,  is  it  written,  ^  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  7  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  father  also. 
If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema,  Maranatha.''t  If  we  are  required  to  walk  in 
the  commands  of  God,  so  is  it  equally  our  duty  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Christ  If  in  all  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  Crodj  so  is  it  said,  that  **  whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.'' 
If  we  are  **  created  again  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness 
after  the  image  of  God,''  it  is  because  we  are  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Did  the  Apostles  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Father?  So  did  they  also  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  Did 
they  pronounce  a  benediction  ?  the  name  of  Christ  was  in- 
variably joined  with  that  of  God.  Had  ihey  fellowship  with 
the  Father  ?  it  was  also  with  his  Son  Jesus  VhrisL 

And  why  should  we  adduce  further  evidence  of  Christ's 
equality  with  the  Father?  You  admit  that  the  dead  both 
small  and  great  shall  stand  before  Qod ;  that  every  man 
shall  give  account  of  himself  unto  God;  but  is  it  not  as 
plainly  written  that  we  **  must  all  appear  before  the  judge^ 
ment  seat  of  Christ  ?  that  "  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgement  to  the  Son  7"  You  admit 
that ''  Grod  will  rain  upon  the  wicked,  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest ;"  that  **  they  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;"  but 
is  it  not  Jesus  Christ  who  will  say, "  Depart  ye  cursed  into 
everlasting  fire  7"  You  admit,  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
in  heaven,  there  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  but  is  it  not  equally  plain, 
that  Christ  himself  constitutes  heaven  ;  that  all  future  hap- 
piness  consists  in  being-  with  himself,  being  like  Christy  £«• 
holding  his  glory  ?  Nay  ;  we  feel  bound  to  remember  with 
awful  solemnly,  the  declaration  which  was  made  to  Israel 
of  old :  Heart  (f  Israel^  the  Lord  our  Qod  is  one  Lord ;  but 
must  we  not  now  receive  with  equal  veneration  the  testi* 
mony  of  Jesus,  I  ahd  my  Fatheb  are  one. 

Is  He  not  named  with  the  same  name  7  having,  too,  the 
same  omniscient  mind — the  same  immensity  of  essence — 

*  Luke,  19:  10.  John,  10:  U,  16.  t  John,  15:  S3.  1  Cor.  16:  38. 
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the  same  immutability  of  purpose, — the  same  Almighty 
power,-^the  same  unerrinc;  wisdom ; — clothed  with  the 
same  garments  of  light  and  beauty — the  same  uncreated, 
unbounded,  undivided,  unrivalled  glory  ? 

Well,  has  God  commanded,  that  *'  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Well,  has  Christ 
declared,  '<  he  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the 
Father."* 

The  mystery  is  now  unravelled.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  reverence  the  Angel  Je- 
hovah ;  and  that  all  holy  men  of  old  should  have  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipated  advent  of  a  SamovTy  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
No  wonder,  that  when  God  "  brought  in  the  first-begotten 
into  the  world,"  he  said,  ^  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him." — No  wonder,  that  John  "  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne';  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousand  of 
thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and^honour,  and  glory  and  blessing.  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying,  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power» 
be  unto  him  that  sittem  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever." 

And  may  anv  man,  then — dare  we  refuse  to  honour 
Him  whom  Ood  hath  so  highly  exalted?  Can  any  one  de« 
cline  so  reasonable,  so  proper  a  service  ?  O,  no  I  Unto 
Him  that  loved  uSj  and  gave  himself  for  us,  to  him  he  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  This,  O  Christian,  is  not 
a  man,  nor  any  creature,  but  tJie  true  Chdemd  eternal  Kfe — 
the  Great  6oi>  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

To  apply  to  the  Holy  Ghost  a  course  of  reasoning  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  have  pursued,  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  God  involves  that  of  Triunity;  but 
confining  our  view  to  the  bearing  of  our  argument  on  Jesus 
Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  that  He  is  God. 

Can  we  lawfully  worship  any  being  beside  God  7  But 
it  is  written,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  am 
they  honour  the  Father^  Should  we  give  supreme  love» 
unreserved  obedience  to  any  one  but  God  ?  these  very  af- 

•  John,  6:  33. 
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fections  and  duties  are  enjoined  on  us  toward  Jesus  Christ. 
Do  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God  alone  ? 
but  Christ  has  said  that  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Is 
it  written,  ?ie  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord?  but 
an  inspired  apostle  exclaimecf,  God  forbid  thai  I  should  glo- 
ry^  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ  Can  we  safely  commit  our- 
selves into  any  other  hands  than  God's  ?  but  Stephen  and 
Paul  both  committed  their  souls  to  Christ,  and  we  are  en- 
joined to  do  the  same.  Does  it  behoove  a  creature  to  trust 
in  any  being  short  of  God  ?  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trust" 
eth  in  man^  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm ;  yet  we  are  exhorted 
to  believe  and  trust  in  Christ :  ye  believe  in  Crod,  believe  also 
in  me.  Hath  any  man  seen  God  at  any  time  ?  No  man^ 
saith  the  Scripture  ;  yet  the  only  begotten  Son^  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father ^  he  hath  declared  him.  No  mtm 
knowetk  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son^  and  he  to  whom  he 
will  reveal  him.  If  God  has  imposed  on  our  obedience  a 
law  which  we  have  violated,  who  but  €iod  can  pardon  us  t 
None  can  forgive  siTis  but  God  only ;  yet  Christ  forgave  sins^ 
and  in  his  own  name.  Who  is  it  that  searcbeth  the  heart  and 
trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men  ?  I^the  Lord ; — yet 
Christ  knew  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth  saith^  the  Lord  ?  yet  Christ  is  every  where  present. 
Do  not  the  Scriptures  assert  that  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God  f  but  the  same  record  declares,  that  by  Christ  were  aU 
things  created.  Nay ;  the  Scriptures  give  to  Christ  the  ap- 
{>eIlation  of  Crod ;  and  what  can  be  understood  by  these 
titles  but  that  Christ  is  the  same  in  essence  and  pertections 
with  the  Father.  Has  God  given  his  own  name  to  a  crea- 
ture f  /  am  Jehovah^  that  is  my  nam^e^  and  my  glory  vnll  I 
not  give  to  another.  The  Scriptures  entitle  him  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  ;  and  what  does  the  generation  of  the 
Son  import,  but  that  he  is  no  less  of  the  very  same  specific 
essential  nature  with  the  Father,  than  a  mortal  son  is  of  the 
very  same  specific  essential  nature  with  a  mortal  father. 
Hence,  as  a  mortal  son,  by  being  of  the  same  essential  na« 
ture  with  a  mortal  father,  is  a  man,  as  contradistinguished 
from  any  other  animal,  so  the  Divine  Son,  by  being  of  the 
same  essential  nature  with  his  Father,  must  needs  be  God, 
as  contradistinguished  from  any  other  intellectual  being.* 

*  Vide  Faber,  on  the  eternal  personality  of  the  Word.    Ho.  Mos.  vol. 
%  p.  169. 
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But  it  is  inquired,  how  can  Christ  be  God  without  oon- 
tradicting  the  Divine  Unity  ?  If  a  question  altogether  ir- 
relevant (where  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  nature  of 
things  but  with  facts  alone,)  must  be  answered — I  am  not 
backv^rd  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance ;  and  here,  I  am 
content  to  be  ignorant.  God  has  already  communicated  to 
me  a  fact  which  I  could  have  ascertained  from  no  other 
source  ;  and  as  He  has  not  revealed  the  mode  of  his  exist- 
ence, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know :  nor,  perhaps, 
was  it  possible  to  reveal  this  mode.  We  are  finite  ;  and 
how  could  we  be  made  to  grasp  Infinity  ?  All  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  have  of  God  has  been  conveyed  to  us  through 
sensible  imagery ;  and  by  what  simile  drawn  from  any  ob- 
ject above,  beneath,  or  around  us,  all  of  which  are  necessa* 
rily  derived  and  dependent^  could  Inspiration  have  illustrated 
the  mode  of  existence  in  that  Being  who  is  uncreated,  infi- 
nite, and  eternal  ? 

But  are  we  to  believe  what  we  cannot  understand? 
This  is  not  necessary.  I  understand  distinctly  the  proposi- 
tions that  God  is  numerically  one  in  essence  and  perfec- 
tions ;  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead  which 
affords  ground  for  the  respective  appellations,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  God  the  Fattier,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  have,  as  far  as  revealed  to  us,  numeri- 
cally the  same  essence  and  perfections.  This  distinction 
constitutes  a  foundation  for  the  application  of  the  personal 

Sronouns,  I,  Thou,  He.  It  is  susceptible  of  ample  proof  from 
Levelation ;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  distinction  exists  in 
the  Deity,  simply  because  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  re- 
veal the  fact.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
fact,  and  distinctly  another  to  understand  and  accredit  a 
proposition  which  involves  that  fact. 

It  is  inquired,  however,  whether  we  can  comprehend 
this  distinction  in  the  Godhead  consistently  with  the  divine 
unity  7     I  cannot  even  comprehend  the  distinction  itself. 

The  Scriptures  convey  to  us  only  b  negative  idea.  They 
justify  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  neither  a  distinction  of  attn- 
butes,  nor  in  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  divine  actions, 
nor  in  any  relation  which  the  divine  attributes  may  bear  to 
one  another ;  but  what  this  distinction  is,  our  knowledge 
will  not  enable  us  to  affirm.  I  can  understand  that  God 
may  be  one  in  one  respect,  and  three  in  another ;  just  as  I 
can  understand  that  man  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  two  in 
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another ;  or  that  a  triangle  is  one  in  one  sense,  and  three  in 
another.  In  regard  to  God,  I  understand,  there  is  a  numeri- 
cal unity  ; — in  re^rd  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I 
understand  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  ;  and  what  if  we 
cannot  understand  the  nattire  of  this  distinction^  is  it  not 
enough  to  know  the  revealed  fact  ? 

Ah,  vain  man !  Can  you  tell,  how  God  could  have  ex- 
isted uncaused — ^without  beginning?  Can  you  define  unde- 
rived  existence  ?  and  yet  you  believe  in  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  the  Almighty  is  without  cause  I  Why,  then, 
reject  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  in  the  Gk>d- 
head? 

But  can  you  tell  me  what  the  divine  unity  is  ?  We 
have  no  proof  of  the  divine  unity  independently  of  Revela- 
tion ;  and  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  metaphysically  defining 
it,  simply  affirm  it,  and  only  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism* 
of  the  heathen  world.  How,  then,  can  you  give  me  a  positive 
idea  of  unity — not  in  a  creature,  for  that  is  personal ;  but  in 
an  Infinite  and  Uncreated  Nature  7  According  to  Plato, 
that  unity  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  dl  being,  is  itself, 
of  all  things,  the  most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.t 
Why,  then,  reject  the  fact  of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
because  it  cannot  be  affirmatively  defined,  when  we  cannot 
affirmatively  define  the  divine  unity,  and  yet  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact  If  we  do  not  know  in  what  the  divine  unity  consists, 
we  may  not  affirm  that  a  distinction,  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  equally  ignorant,  is  incompatible  with  that  unity ;  and 
surely  if  any  one  admit  the  divine  unity  on  the  testimony  of 
Revelation,  (and  how  can  it  be  proved  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture?;];) he  cannot  consistently  reject  the  equality  of  ike  Son 
with  the  Father — a  doctrine  which  is  asserted  or  implied  in 
more  passages  of  Scripture  than  even  the  divine  unity. 

We  are  not  reluctant,  then,  to  admit  that  this  distinction 
is  indefinable.  It  is  one  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion ;  and  if  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
our  own  mental  and  physical  constitution,  shall  we  reject 
the  truth  of  God,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  his  own 

*  Easeb.  E^.  Theol.,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  t  Vide  the  Pannenides. 

X  That  imifbrmity  of  design  which  has  induced  on  many  minds  the 
suggestion  of  one  aathor  of  nature,  is  no  conclusive  argument.  A  group 
of  figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  wonld  seem  to  be 
the  work  and  contriTanee  of  one  statuary :  and  yet  the  statue  of  Laacoon, 
(at  we  learn  f^om  Pliny)  was  the  work  or  Utm  artists. 
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trinal  unity  ?  That  this  doctrine  is  above  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding,  we  readily  grant ;  but  that  it  is  con« 
trary  to  true  reason  cannot  be  proved,  not  only  because  we 
do  not  know  in  what  this  distinction,  or  in  what  the  divine 
unity  consists,  but  because  it  is  not  unsupported  by  Scrip* 
turai  evidence.  That  alone  is  contrary  to  reason,  not  which 
clashes  with  our  preconceived'opinions  and  simllow  reason- 
ings, but  which  is  opposed  by  the  truths  and  facts  of  revela- 
tion. It  may  be  contrary  to  the  understanding,  as  the  New- 
tonian system  is  opposed  to  the  Platonic,  and  yet  be  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  right  reason. 

But  for  what  are  we  contending  7  that  Christ  is  truly 
divine  T  Has  his  divinity  been  a  rock  of  offence  to  the 
pride  of  the  philosophic  mind  ?     Amazing  infatuation  ! 

Is  it  not  CONTRARY  TO  REASON  that  Ckrist  should  not  be 
the  same  in  essence  and  perfections  with  the  Father  ? 
By  Christ  were  all  things  created;  but  creative  power  is 
exclusively  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
Scriptures  every  where  appeal  to  creative  power  as  the 
.prerogative  of  the  true  God  ;  and  Jehovah  himself  says,  the 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens. 

We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  Christ  is  very  God ;  or  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  God  can  delegate  his  own  absolute,  supreme,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient  attributes  to  an  inferiour  and  subordi- 
nate being.  What !  was  this  stupendous  universe  called 
into  existence  by  a  mere  creature  ?  Is  it  a  mere  creature 
who  has  redeemed  a  world  from  eternal  ruin  ?  A  mere 
creature,  who  is  now  invested  with  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  ? — A  mere  creature, 
who  will  call  to  life  all  the  myriads  of  the  dead  ? — A  mere 
creature,  who  will  change  our  vile  body  into  the  likeness  of 
his  own  glorious  body  ? — A  mere  creature,  before  whom 
we  must  all  stand  in  judgement ;  and  who  is  qualified  by 
omniscience  and  omnipotence  to  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works? Tell  me  not  of  difficulties  in  the 

Trinitarian  Faith. — Such,  are  some  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  men  fall,  who  will  be  wise  above  what  is  written  1 
For  ourself,  we  prefer  to  believe  what  is  above  reason,  than 
by  rejecting  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  believe 
what  is  contrary  to  sense. 

If  Christ,  however,  be  not  truly  divine,  the  Scripturei 

Vol.  V.  18 
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are  exposed  to  fearful  impeachmeDt.     I.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence from  Revelation  that  a  God  exists. 

What  is  it  that  enters  into  our  conception  of  God,  but 
self-existence,  immutability,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  om- 
nipresence ?  Now,  all  these  attributes  belong  to  the  Son  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  prove  that  He  is  God,  neither  do  they 
prove  that  the  Father  is  God. 

I  look  at  the  universe  through  the  fi[lass  of  Inspired 
Writ ;  and  if  I  cannot  see  in  it  the  traces  of  Christ's  almighty 
power  and  infinite  skill,  then,  is  it  without  a  divine  Crea- 
tor. I  think  of  that  law  which  has  been  imposed  on  man's 
obedience  ;  and  if  I  cannot  see  in  Christ,  infinite  purity,  jus- 
tice and  goodness,  then,  there  is  no  all-perfect  being.  I  look 
forward  to  the  scenes  which  shall  close  this  world's  history ; 
and  if  I  cannot  recognise  in  that  voice  which  calls  forth  all 
the  dead  from  their  graves,  the  voice  of  a  God; — in  thai  eye 
which  lights  up  in  each  heart  of  that  countless  throng  a 
clear  and  searching  day,  tJie  omniscience  of  a  God — in  that 
hand  which  instantaneously  separates  the  wicked  from  the 
righteous,  and  drives  them  far  away  from  his  presence  into  a 
prison-house  of  eternal  wo,  ihe  omnipotent  justice  of  a  Godf 
then,  we  are  not  amenable  to  God's  tribunal.  Yes  ;  if  we 
are  without  Christ,  we  are  emphatically  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  we  approach  a  grave  without  a  resurrection  1 

To  demonstrate,  however,  the  validity  of  our  inference, 
we  might  recall  those  numerous  and  various  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  either  asserted, 
or  obviously  implied  ;  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary.  One 
single  passage,  fairly  interpreted,  is  as  obligatory  on  our 
faith  as  a  thousand.  Does  any  one  Scriptural  text  affirm 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  ?  How  came  it  here,  if  this  volume 
be  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  t  Is  it  necessary  that  a 
law  should  be  again  and  again  promulgated  before  it  can  be 
binding  ?  Must  God  reiterate  a  declaration  before  we  are 
bound  to  believe  ?  For  mv  own  part,  if  the  Scriptures  be 
of  divine  authority,  I  see  the  divinity  of  the  Son  as  plainly 
in  the  first  verses  of  John's  Gospel,  as  any  where  else  the 
revealed  attributes  of  a  God.  Examine  these  passages  :  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word^  and  the  Word  was  with  God^ 
and  the  Word  was  God.  Tfie  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  thai  was  made. 

All  here  is  positive  affirmation  ;  and  of  what  are  we  as- 
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sured?— That  the  Logos,*  or  Word  of  God  who  was  made 
fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  was  in  the  beginning ;  already 
was,  and  did  exist  before  the  creation  ; — that  before  the 
creation,  he  was  partaker  of  the  divine  glory  and  happiness; 
that  he  was  God — the  same  in  essence  and  perfections  as 
the  Father ;  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  that 
nothing  was  made  without  him. 

After  such  an  introduction,,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  St.  John  to  assure  us — these  things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
t'tat  believing^  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  We 
perceive  at  once,  the  scope  and  design  of  his  writings  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised,  that  several  centuries  after,  he  was 
accused  by  the  Apostate  Julian,  of  having  invented  the  doC' 
trine  of  Christ's  divinity  !  Still  less,  is  it  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  the  modern  Socinian,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
invalidate  the  genuineness  of  the  text,  brings  it  down  to  the 
level  of  his  system,  by  translating  the  passage  into  non- 
sense. 

But  look  at  the  entire  Scriptures.  Wherever  in  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Word,  it  is  the 
Angel  Jehovah ;  or  to  the  Messiah,  his  divine  nature  is  ex- 
plicitly foretold.  It  was  the  way  of  Jehovah,  a  high-way 
jor  our  God,  which  John  Baptist  was  sent  to  prepare,  ft 
was  the  Mighty  God  that  should  be  born  unto  us.  It  was 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  who  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  unto 
both  the  houses  of  Israel.  It  was  to  God  that  every  knee 
should  bow ;  and  in  Jehovah  that  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
should  be  justified  and  make  their  boast. 

And  if  we  see  God  in  the  gospel,  it  is  because  we  see 
Jesus  Christ.     If  God  shine  into  our  minds  with  the  light  of 

•  If  the  Angel  Jehovah  were  the  Word,  then  the  Word  is  God,  for  the 
Angel  is  oneqaivocally  pronounced  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  (See  Gen.  32:  24-31.  48: 15,  16.)  Now,  that  the  An- 
gel Jehovah  was  the  same  person  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Word 
of  God  was  the  promi.^ed  Messiah,  were  the  opinions  both  of  the  ancient 
TargHmists  and  of  the  primitive  Fathers.  (See  Jameson's  Vindic,  book 
i.,  c.  5.)  So  far  from  having  borrowed  the  term  Logos  from  Plato  or  Phl- 
lo,  Jostin  Martyn  expressly  declares  that  he  derived  it  from  the  Scrip- 
tares.  (See  Dial  cum  Tryph.,  p.  279.  AdoI.  ii.,  p.  75.)  John,  therefore, 
merely  uses  a  title  which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  interpreting 
his  phraseology  by  the  language  of  his  nation,  we  cannot  bnt  conclude, 
that  by  declaring  Christ  to  be  the  Word,  he  designed  to  teach  the  Jews 
that  the  Word  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ,  is  the  idantical 
anthropomorphic  Angel  God  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensa- 
tions. 
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the  koowledge  of  the  glory  of  himself,  it  is  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  If  we  have  access  unto  Grod,  it  {5  through 
Jesus  Christ.  If  our  prayers  prevail  with  God,  it  is  when 
they  are  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ  If  we  are  baptized 
into  the  name  of  God,  it  is  because  we  are  baptized  into 
Christ—the  Apostles  using  the  phrase  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  equivalent  to  baptism  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  with  what 
propriety,  I  ask,  if  not,  that  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Oodhead  bodily. 

Who  is  it  that  we  have  here  in  the  gospel,  but  Emman- 
uel,* God  with  us  or  God  visibly  dwelling  among  us  in  a  hu- 
man form.  Whose  love  do  we  hereby  perceive  ?  The  love 
of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  For  what 
hath  the  gospel  given  us  an  understanding  ?  That  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true,  for  this  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life.  What  is  the  great  mystery  of  Godliness  ?  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.  Whose  Church  is  this  ?  The  Church  of  God 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  For  whose 
appearing  are  we  looking  ?  The  Great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  over  all  blessed  for  ever  ?  Jesus 
Christ  w?U)  came  in  the  flesh. 

If  Christ,  then,  notwithstanding  such  a  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  evidence,  be  not  truly  divine,  may  we  nut  consist- 
ently regard  the  Scriptures  as  revealing  neither  the  names, 
the  attributes,  nor  the  works  of  an  uncreated  bein^  7 

II.  As  a  further  consequence  of  the  Son's  not  oeing  the 
same  in  essence  and  perfections  with  the  Father,  the  Scrip- 
tures sanction  idolatry.  That  they  have  produced  the 
wide-spread  conviction  that  Christ  is  God,  cannot  be  denied. 
We  need  not  to  be  pointed  to  the  multitude  of  errours 
which  sprung  up  during  the  dark  ages — the  Apostles  and 
primitive  martyrs  worshipped  Christ.  They  placed  in  him 
their  supreme  affections ;  they  looked  to  him  for  grace  ; 
they  appealed  to  his  omniscience;  they  grasped  his  prom- 
ises. Paul  addressed  his  epistles  to  all  who  invoke  tlie 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place.     According 

•  Christ  was  not  familiarly  known  by  this  appellation ;  but  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  when  a  person  is  called  by  a  significant  name  which 
literally  he  never  bore,  the  import  is,  that  the  name  in  question  merely  de- 
scribes his  character  and  office. — Hence,  the  meaning  of  Emmanuel  as 
applied  to  Christ,  is  that  in  point  of  character  he  should  be,  what  the  name 
actually  signifies. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  early  Christians  was,  that  they  sung  hymns  unto  Christ 
as  unto  a  God,  And  to  whom  did  Stephen  commit  his  de- 
parting spirit,  but  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  And  what  is  the 
song  which  the  Church  militant  has  sung,  but  that  which  is 
echoed  by  the  Church  triumphant  ?  Unto  him  that  loved 
us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  Gody  unto  him  he  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever, 
>  It  is  impossible  that  such  should  not  have  the  effect 

I  of  a  system  which  places  Christ  in  an  attitude  so  unrivalled 

— the  disinterested  friend  of  a  ruined  race,  oflTering  up  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice  ;  Redeemer,  King,  crowned 
with  the  name,  and  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  absence  of  Revelation,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
man  should  bow  down  before  the  orb  of  day  or  the  queen 
of  night ;— where  there  was  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Su- 
preme and  all-perfect  Beings  that  mortals  should  be  apothe- 
osied.  Idolatry  is  the  besetting  sin  of  human  nature. 
What,  then,  must  we  say,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a 
Revelation  which  embodies  the  life  and  death,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  spontaneous  ex- 
clamation of  every  mind  on  attaining  the  knowledge  oi  such 
a  Saviour^  is  that  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
when  he  identified  the  risen,  with  the  crucified  Jesus  :  My 
Lord  and  my  God! 

Now,  if  Christ  be  not  truly  divine,  what  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  frame-work  of  Christianity  is  delusive  and  de- 
ceptive ?  Instead  of  counteracting,  it  strengthens  man's  nat- 
ural proneness  to  look  to  the  creature.  So  far  from  having 
benefited,  it  has  inflicted  incalculable  and  irreparable  evil 
on  the  world.  I  know  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  its  tri- 
umphs, and  the  many  blessings  which  it  has  scattered  in  its 
march ;  but  what  though  it  has  destroyed  the  thirty  thousand 
gods  of  antiquity  ? — all  these  have  been  sacrificed  to  one 
Grand  IdolI  Let  us  mourn  over  the  broken  altars  and 
desecrated  shrines  of  heathen  mythology,  for  here,  is  a  sub- 
stituted idolatry,  a  thousand  fold  more  difficult  to  be  eradi- 
cated ;  not  indeed  so  gross  as  the  ancient  idolatry,  but  in- 
comparably better  framed  for  universality  and  perma- 
nence. 

And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Author  of  this  system-r- 
He  who  has  sworn  by  Himself  that  the  gospel  is  true  ?     Are 
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not  they  misled  who  are  most  desirous  of  honouring  God — 
who  would  sacrifice  their  all  for  His  approbation  7  I  want 
an  Almighty  Deliverer ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  creature. — 
I  want  a  sympathizing  Saviour;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  crea- 
ture.— I  want  a  perfect  righteousness  when  I  come  before 
the  High  and  Holy  One  ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  creature. — 
I  want  an  all-prevailing  intercessor ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a 
creature. — I  want  a  guide  through  the  valley  of  death,  and 
through  the  pathless  ages  of  eternity  ;  and  am  I  pointed  to 
a  creature  ?  What  I  shall  I  commit  my  soul  to  a  creature 
— my  precious  soul,  to  a  mere  creature  like  myself? 

O,  if  such  be  the  Saviour  which  Christianity  reveals,  it 
is  null  and  void  ; — it  is  nothing  worth  as  a  religion  for  man, 
the  responsible  but  fallen  subject  of  moral  government. 
Christ  is  truly  divine  ;  or,  we  are  not  simply  idolaters,  but 
without  hope.     Thus  decides  the  practical  reason*  of  man. 

III.  Unless  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  admitted, 
the  Scriptures  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency and  contradiction.  They  attribute  to  a  man, 
the  works  and  perfections  of  the  great  God.  Their  pro- 
fessed design  is  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  yet,  they  enjoin  the 
worship  of  a  man  !  They  would  bring  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  yet  require  us  to  be  baptized  into  the 
name  of  a  creature  !  At  one  time,  they  speak  of  Christ  as 
a  man,  in  all  respects  like  as  we  are,  with  the  exception  of 
sin  ;  at  another,  they  represent  him  in  such  a  light  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  identify  him  with  God  himself.  In  one  place, 
are  discovered  prophesies  of  depressed  mortality  united  with 
exalted  glory;  in  anotiier  the  names  of  a  man  with  the 
titles  of  a  God  ; — amid  the  frailties  of  a  creature  are  to  be 
discovered  the  attributes  of  the  Creator ; — with  the  most 
humiliating  descriptions  of  manhood  are  blended  the  most 

*  If  I  am  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  "  Revelation  must  have 
assured  it,  my  conscience  required  it;  or  in  some  way  or  other  I  must 
have  an  interest  in  this  belief.  It  must  concern  me,  as  a  moral  and  respon- 
sible being.  Now,  these  grounds  were  first  given  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator;  and  by  the  utter  incom- 
patibility of  these  offices  with  a  mere  creature.  On  the  doctrine  of  Be- 
demption  depends  the  faith,  the  duty  of  believing  in  the  divinitf  of  our  Lord. 
*  *  «  The  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin,  supplies  the  Christian  with 
motives  and  reasons  for  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer  far  more  concerning 
and  coercive  subjectively^  i.  e.  in  the  economy  of  his  own  soul,  than  are 
all  the  inducements  which  can  influence  the  deist  objectively,  i.  e.  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature."  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  117, 
19,90. 
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sublime  representations  of  Deity.  If  Christ,  therefore,  be 
not  truly  divine,  how  shall  we  rescue  the  Scriptures  from 
the  inevitable  charge  of  inconsistency  ?  Will  it  be  denied 
that  these  prophecies  and  descriptions  refer  to  Christ  ?  To 
whom  can  they  be  applied,  if  not  to  the  King  of  Glory, 
who  became  a  Man  of  Sorrows?  By  the  contradiction 
which  they  seemingly  involve,  they  identify  his  person. 
Shall  we,  then,  expunge  from  the  text  every  passage  which 
either  asserts  or  implies  his  divinity;  or  wrestmg  their 
meaning,  bring  down  God  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  a 
mortal!  This  were  to  do  impious  violence  to  Heaven's 
Revelation — to  change  its  entire  structure.  There  is  no 
evading  this  consequence :  for  if  we  may  erase  one  pas- 
sage, and  violate  the  original  idiom  in  the  construction 
of  another,  we  might  more  readily  preclude  such  unne« 
cessary  labour  by  rejecting  the  whole  scheme  of  Revela- 
tion. 

All  contention  on  this  point,  has  arisen,  we  apprehend, 
from  the  precipitate  decision  of  first  impressions.  Too 
many  have  neither  paused  in  thought,  nor  gone  round  to  ex- 
amine.* Are  there  passages  which  bear  on  His  Divinity, 
and  others  which  tell  us  that  he  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus  7 
What  then  ?  Shall  we  deny  His  Divinity,  and  contend  for 
his  humanity  7  I  may  with  equal  propriety  deny  his  hu- 
manity and  maintain  his  divinity  alone.  No ;  let  us  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Who  is  this  so  glorious  in  his 
apparel,  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  attributes  7 
Who  can  be  truly  divine,  if  not  a  personage  who  wields 
omnipotence,  and  reads  all  hearts,  and  is  every  where 
present,  and  knows  no  beginning,  nor  change,  nor  end; 
whom  angels  worship,  and  we  are  commanded  to  honour 
with  supreme  devotion  7 — And  yet,  he  is  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man — he  sojourns  with  men — we  see  his  face — we  em^- 
brace  his  person — we  hear  his  voice — we  mark  his  action. 
He  enters  this  house  and  sits  down  to  meat ;  he  passes  on 
to  another,  and  comforts  the  afflicted  bosom ;  we  see  the 
tear  of  sympathy  standing  in  his  eye ;  and  following  him 
from  place  to  place,  we  fail  not  to  perceive  his  meekness 

*  The  fable  of  an  altercation  which  ensaed  between  two  knights,  who 
happened  from  opposite  quarters  to  meet  at  a  statue  which  held  on  its  ex- 
tended arm  a  shield,  will  belter  serve  to)  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  Christ's  character,  than  any  subject  to  which  we  have 
seen  it  applied. 
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and  coodeflceosion.  We  wonder  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. He  is  reviled,  bufletted«  scourged,  crucified. — 
How  painfully  the  noise  of  the  hammer  strikes  on  our  ear  f 
He  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  We  see  the  spear  enter  his  side. 
He  gives  up  the  ghost.  We  see  him  wrapped  in  grave- 
clothes  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre. —  • 

True  ;  this  was  a  righteoiis  man^  and  as  truly  may  it  be 
affirmed,  this  was  the  Son  of  God!  Here,  our  difficulty  is 
solved.  If  he  were  God,  he  took  upon  himself  the  Kkeness 
of  sinful  man ;  if  he  were  man,  he  as  certainly  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.     Jesus  Christ  was  both  God  akd 

MAJf. 

*'  We  are  far  from  suppressing  our  conviction  that  this  is 
a  great  mystery  ;  we  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  incom- 
prehensibility ;  we  delight  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  impene- 
trable shades  which  invest  the  subject ;  because  in  the  dark- 
ness and  cloud  which  envelope  it,  God  dwells.  It  is  the 
greatness  which  forms  the  mystery  of  the  fact.  It  could 
only  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension  by 
a  contraction  of  its  vast  dimensions,  by  a  depression  of  its 
native  grandeur  r*  And  nothing  short  of  this  mysterious 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Messiah's  person,  can  reconcile  passages  which  are  other- 
wise diametrically  at  issue.  It  is  the  only  possible  view  of 
Christ  which  can  secure  to  the  Scriptures  any  valid  claims 
for  consistency ;  and  may  it  not  be  added,  that  by  their  de: 
lineation  of  Christ  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  they  have 
presented  us,  in  this  miracle  of  portraiture,  a  demonstration 
of  Christianity,  more  complete  than  could  be  conceived  by 
the  finite  mind. 

On  the  supposition  of  Christ's  mere  humanity,  it  might 
also  be  shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  devoid  of  all  signifi- 
cancy  of  meaning. 

]y.  But  if  Christ  were  not  God  as  well  as  man,  a  still 
more  revolting  inference  is  resistlessly  obtruded  on  our 
convictions— he  was  an  impostor.  What  was  his  answer 
to  the  Jews  who  on  one  occasion  tl^ronged  him  and  said, 
how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  if  thou  be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly,  I  and  my  Father  are  one,  was  his  de- 
liberate reply.  The  Jews  were  consequently  filled  with  in- 
dignation, and  took  up  stones  to  stone  him.    Christ  expos- 

•  Robtrt  Hall's  Works,  yol.  iil.,  p.  818. 
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tulated  with  them  ;  but  in  these  very  words  they  made  an- 
swer: For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not^  but' fob.  blas- 
phemy, because  that  thouj  being  a  man,  makbst  tht«> 
8Ei^  God.  Jesus  answered  them :  If  ye  called  them  gods 
unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came^  {and  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  broken^)  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  worlds  thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said 
I  AM  THE  Son  of  God.  Our  modern  Socinians  are  perfect* 
ly  satisfied  with  this  explanation  ;  but  the  Jews  were  not. 
Ferceiving,  though  Christ  argued  from  the  less  to  the  ^reat- 
er,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  himself  as  being  an  official  god, 
as  Moses  and  others  were  styled  gods ;  and  knowing  that 
both  in  the  judgement  of  Christ,  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
their  nation^  the  two  phrases,  /  and  my  Father  are  one^  and 
/  am  the  Son  of  God,  were  equipollent,  they  thebb- 
FORB  sought  again  to  take  him — being  the  more  exas- 
perated against  him  for  his  very  defence.  To  adopt  any 
other  explanation,  is  at  once  to  exhibit  Christ  as  saying 
what  he  never  did  say,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  on  any  rational 
principles. 

Take  another  instance.  Lord^  show  us  the  Father^  and 
it  sufficeth  us ;  and  what  was  Christ's  answer  7  Harye  I 
been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me^ 
Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Fatlier,  and 
how  sayest  thou.  Show  us  the  Father  ? 

What  was  his  answer  to  the  High  Priest  who  adjured 
him  by  the  living  God  that  he  would  tell  him  whether  he 
were  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  had  now  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
recting any  erroneous  impressions  ;  by  a  simple  negative  to 
the  High  Priest,  he  might  have  escaped  the  agonies  and  ig- 
nominy of  crucifixion.  But  mark  1  On  his  own  calm,  de- 
liberate reply,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  which  had  pursued 
him  throughout  his  ministry,  was  now  confirmed.  ^*  The 
High  Priest  rent  his  garments,  saying:  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy ;  what  farther  need  have  we  of  witnesses  7  be- 
hold, now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  T 
They  answered  and  said,  he  is  guilty  of  death."  They  put 
him  to  death,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  this  blasphemy^ 
that  he  being  a  man,  had  made  himself  God  ;  "  for  we  have 
a  law,''  said  the  Jews,  "  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  be- 
cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 

We,  are  reduced,  consequently,  to  this  dilemma— -either 

Vol.  V.  19 
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that  Christ  regarded  himself  as  one  with  God ;  or,  that  he 
wiljuUy  deceived  the  people  ;  either  he  was  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  ;  or,  he  was  justly  put  to  death — died  justly  as  a 
blasphemer  and  an  impostor  I 

To  invalidate  this  conclusion,  we  know  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  truly  divine,  Christ  might  have  given  indisputable  and 
resistless  evidences  of  his  divinity;  but  the  answer  is  at 
hand,  and  in  the  words  of  Inspiration :  ^  flad  the  princes  of 
this  world  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory."  Had  they  known,  it  could  not  have  been  by  our 
Saviour's  indirect  intimations,  or  by  any  verbal  assertions : 
nothing  short  of  some  real  exhibition  of  that  majesty  and 
power  which  essentially  belong  to  Deity  could  have  con- 
vinced their  minds  ;  and  thus  by  restraining  the  Jews  from 
Entting  him  to  death,  he  would  have  precluded  the  object  of 
is  incarnation — *^  to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self." 

What  more  is  needed  to  the  conclusion  of  our  argu- 
ment? Will  it  be  said,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did 
not  die  a  blasphemer  ?  Look  a  little  beyond  the  period  of 
his  death.  In  the  face  of  his  accusation  and  condemnation 
as  a  blasphemer^  on  the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead  I  By 
what  possible  means,  can  conviction  be  forced  on  us,  if  we 
do  not  see  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  highest 
degree  of  evidence,  that  he  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  di- 
vine character  which  he  had  previously  assumed. 

But  observe  him  afterwards. — He  suffers  divine  homage 
to  be  paid  to  him  ;  he  commends  the  faith  of  his  worship- 
pers ;  he  reproved  Thomas  for  his  unbelief  but  he  did  not 
for  the  idolatry  of  his  exclamation,  my  Lord  and  my  Ood. 
Was  this  like  one  who  knew  that  he  was  nothinff  more 
than  a  man  ?    If  he  were  not  God»  was  it  honest?    On  this 

Srinciple,  his  Apostles  were  far  more  honest  than  their 
[aster  ;  for  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  taken  for  gods, 
they  restrained  the  people.  When  Cornelius  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  worshipped  him,  Peter  forbade  him,  saying, 
"  Stand  up,  I  myself  am  a  man.**  When  John  fell  down 
before  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  See  thou  do  it  not,  I 
am  a  fellow-servant  with  thee,  and  with  thy  brethren  who 
bear  testimony  of  Jesus, — worship  God.** 

Nay ;  if  Christ  be  not  God,  in  what  light  shall  we  regard 
the  Apostles?  Themselves  worshipped  Christ — they  com- 
manded others  to  worship  him  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  divinity 
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applied  to  Christ  various  passages  from  the  prophets  which 
bespeak  the  character  of  the  Supreme  God.  In  addressing 
the  Galatians,  Paul  styled  him  an  apostle,  i.  e.  one  sent^  not 
from  man  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  ChirisL  If,  therefore, 
the  Son  be  not  essentially  one  wiih  the  Father,  must  we  not 
look  on  the  Apostles,  not  as  having  taught  us  the  truth,  but 
by  their  impious  application  of  prophecies,  as  having  be« 
trayed  us  into  idolatry.  They  were  either  deceivers  ;  or 
they  did  not  understand  the  prophets  ;  or  the  prophets  did 
not  predict  a  Messiah.  Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  in- 
spiration 7  What  is  this  which  we  call  the  Bible  7  ^  Where 
the  Alternative  lies  between  the  Absurd  and  the  Incompre- 
hensible, no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  to 
prefer," 

It  remains  with  us,  then,  whether  to  reject  the  Scriptures 
as  a  Revelation  from  Heaven,  or  to  admit  tlie  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  The  only  choice 
which  is  left  us  is,  either  to  believe  that  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh ;  or  to  believe— ^nothing  !  Hence  it  is,  that  In- 
fidelity begins  by  assailing  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ: 
it  is  first  admitted  with  certain  modifications  ;  then,  Christ 
is  rapidly  degraded  from  his  supreme  dignity  to  an  emana- 
tion, and  then  to  a  mere  creature,  and  then  to  a  mere  man, 
and  with  the  last  blow  at  his  divinity  is  lost  all  respect  for 
Inspiration;*  and  thus,  the  mind  has  often  passed  through 
the  various  descending  stages  of  errour  until  it  has  lost  all 
peace  with  all  vision  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 

It  has  been  our  endeavour,  consequently,  to  afford  a 
glimpse  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  doctrine  is  sup- 
ported. We  may  have  failed  to  present  it  in  its  strongest 
fight,  or  to  relieve  it  from  all  its  difliculties.  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  our  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  task  which 
we  have  essayed ;  still,  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  we 
have  aimed  to  exhibit,  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  imbecil- 
itv  of  its  advocate. — Engraven  on  the  tablet  of  Eternal 
'f  ruth,  it  scorns  our  aid,  as  it  defies  our  opposition.  Yes ; 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  By  the  doctrine  of -his  iNCARNiiTB 
DIVINITY,  Stands  or  fails  the  whole  fabric  of  the  gospel— on 
it,  our  everlasting  destiny  ! 

«  The  troth  of  this  might  be  illnstrated  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Priestly .» 
For  a  sketch  of  his  career  in  errour,  see  Douf  ]as*s  Errours  regarding  Be- 
UgioD,  p.  166. 
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There  are  some,  however,  who  may  not  be  attracted  by 
this  discussion.  What  is  it  to  the  thoughtless  worldling, 
whether  Christ  be  God,  or  whether  Christ  have  died  7  He 
cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Sporting  himself  with  his 
own  deceivings,  he  may  sleep  on  until  the  clangor  of  the 
trump  announces  the  tremendous  fact,  that  the  great  day  of 
Hit  torath  is  come. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  anxious  sinner.  He  feels 
that  he  is  lost  and  wretched,  and  where  shall  he  look  7  that 
he  is  the  object  of  God's  wrath,  and  in  what  shall  he  find  a 
covert  from  the  storm  7  that  he  is  doomed  to  death,  and  who 
shall  be  to  him  the  resurrection  and  the  life  7  that  he  is  guilty 
and  polluted,  and  who  shall  wash  away  his  stains  and  nt 
him  tor  a  holy  heaven  7  Will  you  point  him  to  a  man,  or 
to  any  creature  7  Mock  not  the  anguish  of  his  feelings. 
Hark  I  does  he  not  call  loudly  for  a  rescue  7  Is  he  not 
sinking  beneath  the  curse  of  a  holy  law  f  And  who  amid 
the  rank  of  creatures*  can  take  away  sin  by  meritorious 
obedience — can  endure  the  wrath  of  omnipotence — can  lay 
his  hand  on  a  holy  God  and  on  sinful  man^-can  close  the 
mouth  of  the  pit— can  open  to  him  immortality,  and  prepare 
him  to  stand  before  God  7  But  why  so  vain  a  question  7 
Already  has  he  felt  the  vanity  of  the  creature ;  and  as  he 
beholds  in  Christ  the  blending  yet  softened  attributes  of  a 
God,  O  I  with  what  confidence  and  joy  does  he  exclaim^  To 
whom.  Lord,  shall  I  go  hut  unto  thee  ?     Thou  alorb  hast 
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What  is  the  value  of  this  doctrine,  then,  to  the  experi- 
enced Christian  7     Take  away  his  divine  Saviour,  and  you 

•  Remove  for  him,  (the  practical  inqnirer,)  the  difficnlties  and  objec- 
tions which  oppose  or  perplex  his  belief  of  a  cmcified  Saviour;  convince 
him  of  the  reality  of  sin,  which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  irs 
true  nature  and  consequences ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact  his-* 
torically  and  as  to  the  truth  spiritually,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by 
Christ;  do  this  for  him.  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit  either 
logical  quirks  or  metapnyBical  puzzles  lo  contravene  the  plain  dictates  of 
common  sense — the  sinless  One  thai  redeemed  mankind  from  sin,  m^st 
iave  been  more  tka/n  man."— Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  157.  We  have  thus, 
again,  endeavoured  to  corroborate  our  views  by  some  appropriate  quota- 
tion from  Coleridge;  and  if  apology  be  necessary  for  having  repeatedly 
alluded  to  this  writer,  it  will  be  found  not  only  in  our  blending  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  respect  for  his  intellect,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  whose 
reasonings  are  so  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  divinitv,  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  public  life  a  Unitarian  MiniUer.  Vide  Hazlitt's 
Literary  Remains,  p.  979— in  connexion  with  Lamb's  Works,  vol.  1., 
p.  90. 
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have  rifled  bis  heart !  Whither,  ah  I  whither  shall  he  go  ? 
It  is  not  for  him  to  be  just  before  God  ;  it  is  not  for  him  to 
lift  up  even  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Without  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
without  a  medium  of  access — whhout  an  intercessor  on 
High,  he  mourns  in  solitude  over  the  wreck  of  hope  which 
was  radiant  with  immortality  ; — he  is  tossed  on  an  ocean  of 
doubt,  and  darkness,  and  despair; — he  lives,  he  dies,  the 
conscious  victim  of  Oo^Ts  wrath  and  eurte  I 


Art.  VII.     Thoughts  on  the   New-Havxn   Trsoloot. 

By  the  Editor. 

Whbnbvss  any  serious  errour  has  been  introduced  to 
the  Church,  a  long  previous  process  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  its  reception.  A  tor- 
rent of  ridicule  has  been  poured  upon  those  who  have  been 
disposed  to  contend  for  the  truth :  a  firm  attachment  to  one's 
sentiments  has  been  denounced  as  bigotry  :  an  indolent  in- 
difference to  all  opinions  extolled  as  the  mark  of  a  noble  and 
ingenuous  mind.  In  communities  where  errour  has  pre- 
pared for  a  triumph,  no  vice  whatever  is  censured  with  such 
zeal  and  warmth  as  that  charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth, 
and  no  virtue,  however  pure,  so  highly  extolled  as  that  coun- 
terfeit charity  which  denies  or  betrays  it.  The  advocates 
of  new  doctrines  are  aware  that  if  they  efface  from  men's 
minds  all  respect  for  truth,  the  passions  alone  will  secure  the 
admission  of  errour,  and  the  multitude  is  at  last  brought  to 
consider  it  of  little  consequence  what  they  believe ;  to  place 
truth  and  errour  on  the  same  level,  and,  as  to  all  practical 
purposes,  to  confound  them. 

In  communities  where  the  word  of  God  continues  to  be 
honoured,  revealed  truth  is  regarded  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  mankind.  Numerous  martyrs 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  they  regarded  it  as 
dearer  than  life,  and  all  the  truly  wise  prize  it  beyond  all 
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worldly  good.     Tliey  have  spared  no  labour  nor.  study  to 
obtain  it ;  they  have  sacrificed  their  pride  of  reason,  Uicir 

Ereconceived  opinions  and  their  dearest  inclinations  to  em- 
race  it.  But  now  we  begin  to  be  told  that  it  is  no  matter 
whether  we  have  it  or  not ;  that  it  is  bigotry  to  suppose  that 
we  have  it ;  that  it  is  the  very  height  of  presumption  to  be- 
lieve in  our  belief,  or  to  suppose  that  the  opposite  can  be 
errour.  The  very  essence  of  charity  is  made  to  consist  in 
believing  all  others  to  be  right,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  a 
settled  policy  to  divide  truth  equally  among  opposing  de- 
nominations. The  pretended  mother  who  came  to  Solo- 
mon, seemed  to  make  a  very  equitable  proposal ;  she  de- 
sired that,  as  the  child  was  claimed  by  both  parties,  it  might 
be  cut  in  two  and  divided  equally  between  them  ;  but  the 
unnatural  ofler  detected  the  falseness  of  her  claims.  And 
so  it  is-  at  the  present  day.  Cut  truth  in  two,  divide  it  any 
way,  you  cannot  fail  to  suit  them.  Men  cheerfully  part 
with  that  which  they  have  ceased  to  value.  We  may  read- 
ily form  an  estimate  of  the  motives  which  have  animated 
these  innovators  in  their  search  after  truth,  when  they  begin 
by  attempting  to  confound  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
errour,  and  assure  us  that  the  opinions  they  would  intro- 
duce are  no  more  important  than  those  they  would  supplant 
Themselves  being  judges,  neither  they  nor  their  opinions 
arc  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  artifice,  ambiguity,  apparent  re- 
tractions and  real  contradictions  with  which  errourists  intro- 
duce their  opinions,  they  are  sure  to  be  suspected,  to  be  de- 
tected by  a  few,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  censure ;  and 
every  artifice  is  put  in  requisition  to  turn  the  honest  warnings 
of  the  friends  of  truth  against  themselves ;  and  to  shelter 
these  innovators,  they  are  represented  as  the  objects  of  a 
cruel  persecution ;  the  orthodox  are  stigmatised  as  bigoted, 
cruel,  ambitious,  and  vindictive.  Great  efforts  are  making 
at  present  to  enlist  sympathy  for  a  certain  class,  and  excite 
odium  against  the  friends  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  truth.  Now  we  appeal  to  any  man  whether  his  sympa- 
thies are  due  to  those  who  reverence  the  word  of  God,  or  to 
those  who  he  believes  would  corrupt  it :  whether  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ  he  should  feel  sympathy  for  his  suffering  mem- 
bers, whom  errour  would  delude,  or  for  those  who  would 
delude  them ;  whether  he  should  have  his  compassion  direct- 
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ed  towards  those  immortal  beings  who  will  feel  the  ell^tsof 
this  errour  through  eternity»  or  to  those  who  would  undo 
them  ? 

We  shall  notice  the  inventors  and  abettors  of  the  new 
doctrines  only  as  the  propagators  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
dangerous  errour ;  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  them  all» 
and  even  more  than  their  friends  would  be  ready  to  claim 
for  them  ;  but  still,  whatever  be  the  dignity,  talents,  or  learn- 
ing of  those  who  would  withdraw  us  from  the  truth,  our 
course  is  plainly  marked  out  in  the  word  of  God.  *^  Though 
wc,**  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  *'  though  we  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  we  have 
preachea  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  If  there  come  unto 
you  any  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed — for  he  that  biddeth 
Iiim  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.**  Whatever 
a  counterfeit  charity  may  pretend,  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  an  evil  deed  to  corrupt  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Even  supposing  that  the  Church  had  no  concern  with 
the  ikith  of  its  members,  and  that  it  may  innocently  bid  Grod 
speed  to  them  who  are  bringing  in  another  gospel,  still 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  ingenuousness  of  those  who  retain 
their  connection  with  a  church  when  they  have  rejected  its 
fundamental  doctrines,  more  who  maintain  this  connection 
in  order  to  subvert  these  doctrines.  Wo  concede  to  them 
the  right  as  freemen  to  receive  and  teach  what  they  please, 
but  we  deny  that  they  can  innocently  use  the  confidence 
which  the  Church  reposes  in  them  in  order  to  betray^it; 
or  profess  a  creed  in  order  to  overthrow  it;  or  use  the 
power,  influence,  and  credit  which  they  enjoy  as  mem* 
oers  and  pastors  in  the  Church  in  order  to  sap  its  founda- 
tions. 

Christians  can  innocently  give  their  countenance  to 
those  who  are  introducing  fundamental  errour,  only  while 
they  do  it  ignorantly.  He  that  biddeth  them  God  speed, 
knowing  their  true  designs,  is  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds. 
The  Church  itself  may  extensively  share  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  are  introducing  heresy.  Bare  silence 
alone  is  the  most  that  these  persons  wish.  Let  them  pursue 
their  course  of  proselytism,  of  agitation  and  proscription 
upon  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  plans,  unmolested,  and 
they  are  sure  of  final  success.    By  keeping  silence  only,  the 
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Church  would  give  them  the  whole  weight  of  her  authority. 
She  would  speaK,  and,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  say, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  these  men.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  Church  actually  patronize  such  persons ;  she 
^  gives  them  actual  countenance,  if  she  do  not  make  unceasing 
opposition  to  their  works. 

But  it  is  said  that  before  Christians  can  be  justified  in 
withdrawing  confidence,  errour  must  have  been  taught  and 
acknowledged  in  the  most  plain  and  unequivocal  manner. 
Now  this  is  precisely  that  which  will  never  be  done. 
Where  truth  continues  to  be  reverenced,  fiindamental  er- 
rour can  enter  only  secretly  and  in  disguise.  A  plain  dis- 
closure would  be  its  immediate  ruin  ;  it  is  always  veiled  in 
ambiguous  language  sure  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated, 
and  misunderstood  by  the  orthodox.  Its  abettors  well  know 
that  they  must  use  the  sacred  authoritv  and  influence  of  the 
Church  to  spread  their  opinions,  and  they  have  little  scruple 
to  use  its  confidence  to  undermine  it.  Hence  they  always 
begin  by  asserting  that  the  diflerence  is  so  slight,  that  on 
cominfi;  to  definitions,  it  almost  vanishes,  that  all  alarm  is 
groundless  and  ridiculous,  and  excited  only  from  interested 
motives. 

When  those  Pelagians  who  held  the  form  of  Arminianism 
in  New- England,  were  preparing  to  introduce  Sociniauism 
into  Massachusetts,  did  they  give  notice  of  their  doings,  did 
they  themselves  sound  the  alarm  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
thing  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  defection 
was  known  in  England  sooner  than  in  this  country,  and  the 
news  came  to  us  only  by  accident,  and  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  How  would  any  alarm  have  been  received 
from  the  friends  of  truth  at  that  time  ?  Even  after  the  de- 
fection had  become  extensive,  all  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  serious  people  was  treated  with  ridicule.  While  Socini- 
ans  were  pouring  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  orthodox 
doctrines  in  one  circle,  asserting  that  none  but  the  bigoted, 
ignorant,  weak,  and  superstitious  could  receive  such  absurd- 
ities as  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  others  they  were 
giving  assurances  that  the  differences  were  slight,  and  mostly 
verbal,  and  that  it  would-be  criminal  in  the  highest  degree  to 
allow  them  to  interrupt  the  harmony,  peace,  and  union  which 
heretofore  had  prevailed.  Doubtless  every  truth  that  is 
given  up,  is  first  deemed  unimportant  by  those  that  sur- 
render it.    But  did  the  Church  bid  then^  God  speed,  and  by 
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countenanciiig  them  in  their  labours,  become  a  partner  in 
their  guilt  ?  No.  Without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  or  even 
of  a  citation*  she  did  not  indeed  exscind  them  from  all  eecle- 
siastical  connejcion,  but  she  did  more.  She  withdrew  from 
their  communion,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  passed  upon  them  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  justly.  For  the  other 
party  must  have  despised  them  yet  more  in  their  hearts  had 
they  done  less.  They  would  justly  have  considered  them 
insincere  either  in  their  creed  or  in  their  professions  of  un- 
ion, should  they  continue  communion  with  those  who  ridi- 
culed, despised,  and  blasphemed  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  So  far  from  preserving  harmony,  the 
only  feelings  such  an  union  could  produce,  would  be  suspi- 
cion on  one  part  and  contempt  on  tne  other.  It  could  only 
have  given  a  wider  spread  to  the  corruption,  and  made  a 
subsequent  division  more  extensive. 

Now  who  was  it  that  caused  this  division?  Was  it 
those  who  continued  to  maintain  the  gospel  which  both  par- 
ties had  held  in  common,  or  those  who  introduced  another 
gospel,  and  required  their  brethren  to  bid  them  God  speed 
u)  spreading  it?  The  other  party  had  left  the  orthodox 
oo  alternative  but  that  of  abusing  the  patronage  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  for  the  dissemination  of  heresy,  or  of 
dissolving  communion.  By  taking  the  other  course,  not 
only  must  they  have  given  their  influence  to  the  spread  of 
dangerous  errour,  but  even  brought  their  own  integrity  into* 
suspicion.  What  confidence  could  he  claim,  who  on  one 
oocamon  should  teach  one  thing,  and  on  another  the  reverse  ; 
in  words  that  one  thing  was  the  gospel,  in  actions  that  the 
opposite  was  equally  so  ?  This  course  must  have  ruined 
them,  and  perhaps  their  churches. 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  some  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  treated  with  ridicule,  and  accused  of  the 
roost  licentious  tendency,  and  the  very  same  persons  else- 
where claiming  to  hold  them  with  differences  merely  verbal. 
We  hear  Pelagianism  advanced  with  some  degree  of  bold- 
ness, and  then  apparently  retracted  and  denied.  We  re- 
member hearing  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman  re- 
mark that,  in  general  he  found  little  to  censure  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  New-Haven  divines  on  depravity,  regeneration 
and  imputation,  but  when  they  undertake  to  prove  their 
orthodoxy  on  these  points  to  their  brethren,  we  see  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.    Now  to  whom  do  men 
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give  the  most  correct  account  of  their  sentiments  f — to  those 
whom  they  wish  to  instruct,  or  those  they  wish  to  satisfy  T 
A  system  of  concealment  and  ambiguous  expression  has  be- 
come so  common  among  a  certain  class,  that  we  know  of  no 
surer  mark  that  a  person  has  received  the  system  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  than  to  see  him  attempt  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
on  the  most  important  subjects  under  ambiguous  terms. 
This  is  not  the  course  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  only 
slight  verbal  difierences.  We  commonly  see  these  persons 
professing  to  regard  the  new  system  with  decided  disappro- 
bation, but  after  an  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  terms  has 
been  insisted  on^'avowing  its  fundamental  pnnciples.  Now 
is  this  the  coarse  of  those  who  have  attained  to  new  and  im- 
portant truths,  such  as  they  know  will  bless  mankind.  Is  this 
the  conduct  of  those  who  value  truth  beyond  all  things  else, 
who  are  ready  to  become  martyrs  in  its  defence  and  exten- 
sion 7  Does  it  not  more  resemble  the  skulking  instinct  of 
the  vermin  who  clings  to  his  hole,  and  steadily  resists  with 
all  its  strength,  every  attempt  to  pull  him  from  his  chosen 
concealment  7  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  conceal  what  they  call  the  most  valuable  discov- 
eries, discoveries  which  are  instantly  to  change  the  face  of 
the  Church  and  regenerate  the  world  7  And  what  opinion 
shall  we  entertain  of  those  truths  of  which  the  abettors  are 
generally  ashamed,  which  they  conceal,  and  are  willing  to 
have  pass  for  the  opposite  errours  7 

It  is  less  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  than  to  this 
system  of  concealment,  that  confidence  is  so  generally  im- 
paired. When  ordinary  conversation,  creeds,  and  the  most 
solemn  instruments  are  no  longer  able  to  bind  men,  there 
must  ensiie  a  general  distrust.  When  men  have  been  ac- 
customed to  use  language,  creeds  and  the  most  solemn  com- 
pacts, all  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place  confi- 
dence, not  to  express  their  opinions,  but  to  conceal  them, 
they  have  nothing  left  by  which  to  regain  confidence  ;  and 
it  is  out  of  our  power  to  bestow  it. 

Now  we  say  we  believe  that  the  differences  which  pre- 
vail at  the  present  time  in  the  Church  are  fundamental. 
The  great  doctrines  of  native  depravity  and  regeneration  by 
the  Holv  Spirit,  as  they  have  always  been  understood ; 
truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  grace  are  not  barely  denied,  but  held  up  to  public  odium 
and  detestation.    We  see  men  assailing  them  with  ridicule, 
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and  chai^ng  them  with  all  the  consequences  which  infi- 
dels have  always  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  them  ;  and  these 
truths  never  have  met  so  severe  treatment  from  unbelievers 
as  they  now  experience  in  the  Church.  And  shall  we  de- 
cide with  these  persons,  and  accuse  the  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  of  teaching  the  most  pernicious  errours,  and 
justify  Socinians  and  infidels  in  all  their  cruel  charges  which 
they  have  brought  against  these  opinions  and  those  who  pro- 
fess them.  If  human  nature  is  labouring  under  only  a  slight 
wound,  one  which  it  gives  itself,  and  which,  with  sufiicient 
persuasion  it  can  be  induced  to  cure,  if  we  can  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice,  and  will  retract  every 
charge.  But  till  then,  ^en  we  hear  men  denying  that 
grace  which  alone  makes  them  Christians,  denying  the  exist- 
ence and  even  possibility  of  that  depravity  which  alone 
makes  grace  necessary,  whoever  they  may  be,  we  will  raise 
our  voice  against  them ;  we  will  not  call  that  a  slight  and 
unimportant  difierence  which  undermines  the  whole  gospel 
system.  The  Catholic  Church  had  not  ^one  so  far  as  to 
deny  man's  native  depravity,  and  regeneration  by  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the  Reformers  thought 
themselves  justified  in  a  separation  ;  and  shall  we  pronounce 
that  those  who  reject  these  fundamental  doctrines,  without 
which  the  others  have  no  meaning,  shall  we  say  they  have 
renounced  nothing  important,  and  difier  from  us  only  in 
trifles  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  both  parties  agree  in  the  facts,  though 
they  use  difierent  terms  to  express  them.  Now  we  know 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  ;  there  is  an  apparent  agree- 
ment in  words,  but  the  facts  are  denied  by  those  of  the 
New-Haven  school  as  warmly  as  by  Socinians.  Experi- 
mental religion  is  wholly  swept  &w^  hy  this  system ;  all 
the  divine  precepts  relating  to  the  afllections  are  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  new  philosophy,  and  the  Christian 
graces  are  subjected  to  a  crafty  analysis  till  they  vanish. 
We  believe,  that  the  system  utterly  excludes  truth  from  the 
doctrines,  and  holiness  from  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  We 
regard  it,  when  stripped  of  its  ambiguous  language,  as  little 
less  at  variance  with  spiritual  religion  than  Socinianism. 

We  know  it  is  saia  that  it  is  not  a  new  gospel,  but  only 
a  new  way  of  presenting  the  old  one  so  as  to  make  it  eflica- 
cious.  Now  had  the  success  of  the  gospel  depended,  not  on 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  on  a  mysterious  way 
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of  presenting  it,  we  think  it  more  probable  that  God  would 
have  communicated  this  method  of  making  it  efficacious  to 
his  inspired  apostles,  than  wait  eighteen  hundred  years  for 
dhe  sagacity  ot  Doctors  Beecher  and  Taylor  to  discover  it. 

For  a  time  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  were  ready  to 
rest  the  proof  of  its  truth  on  its  wonderful  success,  and  this 
alone  carried  great  numbers  into  the  belief  of  it :  would  they 
be  content  to  rest  it  there  now  7  As  soon  as  the  system  of 
deception  connected  with  new  measures  was  discovered,  and 
men  began  to  find  out  what  was  really  meant  by  its  ortho- 
dox terms,  and  what  was  really  intended  by  natural  ability, 
change  of  preference,  &c.,  it  was  found  to  oe  a  most  power- 
less system ;  and  we  perceive  that  many  who  were  carried 
away  by  its  apparent  success,  and  that  system  of  proscrip- 
tion by  which  it  was  introduced,  are  beginning  to  review 
their  conclusions  and  return  to  the  truth ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  man^  of  the  young  who  have  been  led  astray  by 
its  high  pretensions,  when  they  shall  learn  what  the  doctrines 
are  which  thev  have  been  taught  to  despise,  will  yet  em- 
brace them.  We  believe  that  but  a  small  part  of  those  who 
have  given  these  opinions  their  patronage,  are  yet  satisfied 
of  their  truth,  and  that  many  are  becoming  startled  in 
tracing  them  out  to  their  consequences. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  great  success  which  seemed  to 
attend  these  doctrines,  which  was  so  confidently  pleaded  as 
evidence  of  their  truth,  and  being  an  attestation  ot  heaven  in 
their  favour,  we  regard  this  success,  these  innumerable  spuri- 
ous conversions  as  demonstration  that  these  doctrines  are  false 
and  ruinous.  In  these  religious  excitements  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  these  few  years  past,  the  great  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel have  been  kept  mostly  out  of  sight — the  nature  of  repent- 
ance and  faith,  the  nature  and  evidences  of  regeneration 
have  been  dwelt  on  only  in  the  most  superficial  manner, 
when  at  all— -every  thing  was  resolved  into  a  singular  sub- 
mission which  was  only  very  vaguely  defined ;  and  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  course  ?  Even  in 
times  when  divines  have  used  all  pains  to  describe  truereli- 
ion,  and  excite  to  self-examination,  spurious  conversions 
ave  been  very  frequent  But  here  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
whole  business  was  to  drive  people  forward  in  the  dark,  and 
put  them  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  would  be  likely  to 

E reduce,  a  hope  in  minds  eager  to  entertain  one ;  it  seemed  to 
e  the  object  rather  to  persuade  persons  that  they  were  Chris- 
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tians,  than  to  make  them  such.  The  preaching  had  all  the 
influence  of  fundamental  heresy.  In  some  places*  not  one 
half,  in  some  not  one  fifth,  in  others  not  one  tenth  of  the  pre- 
tended converts  had  the  decency  to  preserve  even  the  form 
of  godliness  for  a  few  months  only.  We  hear  Mr.  Finney 
himself  asserting  that  the  great  body  of  converts  for  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  a  disgrace  to  religion,  and  no  man  has 
had  a  better  opportunitv  than  he  to  form  an  opinion  of  those 
among  whom  he  has  laboured.  Mr.  Spencer,  we  have  been 
informed  on  the  best  authority,  has  gone  from  place  to 
place,  and  directed  his  labours  to  the  Church,  and  attempted 
to  reconvert  them.  And  what  wonder  ?  what  have  always 
been  defined  and  called  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit 
have  been  denied.  By  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  innate  de- 
pravity, they  have  dispensed  with  the  necessitv  for  any  but 
the  common  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  confined 
to  the  understanding  and  conscience. 

The  results  of  these  most  numerous  excitements  which 
have  been  blazoned  in  our  religious  newspapers,  are  now  be- 
fore the  public,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
the  orthodox  in  this  country  have  lost  all  confidence  in  these 
accounts,  and  abroad  that  revivals  have  been  brought  into 
general  disrepute*  Those  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  to  hear  these  flaming  recitals,  which  appear  in  some 
of  our  newspapers  so  palpably  set  forth  for  party  efiect.  We 
never  remember  to  have  heard  Socinians  venture  on  charges 
against  former  revivals  one  half  so  serious  as  are  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  good  against  our  present  ex- 
citements. 

But  those  false  converts  were  examined  by  ministers  and 
others,  and  pronounced  Christians ;  they  honestly  supposed 
themselves  such :  thev  were  told  what  constitutes  conver- 
sion, all  fears  of  self-deception  were  ridiculed,  and  even  put 
down  as  evidence  of  being  still  unrenewed.  And  accordinff 
to  the  views  of  religion  presented  they  were  converted ;  and 
they  will  continue  to  believe  it,  notwithstanding  all  their 
back-slidings ;  and  now  you  can  persuade  them  to  renounce 
neither  their  hopes  nor  their  sins. 

Opposers  of^ religion  now  think  they  have  seen  a  demon- 
stration that  there  is  nothing  real  in  it :  infidels  boast  that  it 
is  proved  that  religion  can  produce  no  radical  change  in  the 
human  mind.    Tmse  excitements  have  furnished  them,  in 
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these  false  converts,  with  arguments  more  powerful  than  any 
that  they  can  draw  from  books;  arguments  which  are 
always  in  the  sight  of  all,  walking,  speaking,  acting  argu- 
ments, ever  at  hand,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  arguments  which  it  seems  impossible  to  an- 
swer. But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  evil. 
Who  is  not  aware  that  the  Church  has  been  almost  revolu- 
tionized within  four  or  five  years,  by  means  of  such  excite- 
ments 7 

The  Church  has  received  into  her  bosom  those  who  re- 
spect neither  her  doctrines  or  institutions,  and  must  long  feel 
the  consequences  of  it. 

Now  have  the  fruits  of  these  revivals  where  the  new 
doctrines  have  been  preached,  been  such  that  we  dare  attrib- 
ute them  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ?     Dare  we,  by  mere  silence, 
give  currency  to  such  an  opinion?    Is  it  not  our  duty 
publicly  to  disclaim   it?      Christians  have  been  discour- 
aged, infidels  emboldened — revivals  brought  into  disre- 
pute at  home  and  abroad,  all  spiritual  religion  has  been 
Drought  into  suspicion  by  those  successes  which  we  were 
told  demonstrated  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  new  system. 
We  never  believed  that  God  had  panted  to  fundamental 
errour  a  success  greater  than  ever  lie  had  put  on  his  own 
truth ;  we  agreed  with  the  other  party  in  regarding  these  as 
the  pure  results  of  man's  measures  and  man^i  doctrines,  but 
we  did  not  regard  them  as  the  work  of  Grod.    And  we 
believe  that  the  great  reproach  brought  on  revivals  and 
serious  religion,  can  be  reinoved  only  bv  Christians,  giving  a 
.united  testimony  against  that  svstem  of  measures  and  strain 
df  preaching  which  have  loaded  them  with  these  imputations. 
This  we  believe  might  do  much  to  accomplish  the  end.     To 
unite  with  those  who  have  been  producing  such  results,  and 
who  still  defend  them  in  the  same  course  of  action,  could 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  influence  of  truth  and  of  those  who 
preach  it    The  motives  of  those  who  are  labouring  for 
such  union,  we  regard  as  interested  and  criminal  in  the  nigh- 
est  degree.     We  see  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  is  a  settled  policy  to  make  these  excitements  an  engine 
for  party  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretences  that  the  differences  are 
slight,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  separate  brethren,  there  are 
two  parties  who,  with  opposing  sentiments  on  fundamental 
points,  can  never  be  united ;  or  rather  there  is  one  denomi- 
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nation  growing  up  within  another,  as  hostile  to  it  as  any 
which  can  be  named,  and  the  union  is  desired  only  that  the 
old  one  may  minister  strength  and  nourishment  to  the  para- 
site. The  parasitic  larva  has  an  eager  desire  of  con- 
tinued union  with  the  larva  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
bring  him  into  life ;  he  nourishes  himself  from  his  sub- 
stance, and  with  instinctive  tenderness  forbears  to  touch  a 
vital  part  till  he  has  acquired  growth  and  strength,  and  the 
source  of  nourishment  is  exhausted. 

We  see  the  same  acts  of  dissembling  and  concealing 
their  sentiments  every  where  resorted  to ;  a  general  under- 
standing in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  an  active  and  unwearied 
spirit  of  proselytism ;  a  discipline  the  most  exact  and  riff- 
ourous  pervading  all  ranks :  we  see  the  orthodox  acting  wim- 
out  plan,  union,  or  concert,  and  so  unsuspicious  that  they 
were  not  alarmed  till  nearly  the  whole  weekly  reliffious 
press  had  thrown  their  influence  against  them*    We  nave 
scarce  conversed  with  an  intelligent  individual  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  who  has  not  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
settled  policy  of  the  other  party  to  displace  their  opponents 
from  every  important  position  in  the  Church.    An  influ- 
ential individual  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  lately  urged 
a  gentleman  in  this  cit^  to  exert  his  influence  to  -have 
East  Windsor  unite  vnth  New-Haven  in  putting  down 
the  old  school  party  in  the  Genera)  Assembly.     We  be- 
lieve  that  Socinians  and  infidels  never  manifested  a  more 
subtile  or  warmer  opposition  against  the  doctrines  of  na- 
tive depravity  and  regeneration,  as  the  Church  has  al- 
ways held  these  truths,  than  this  new  party.    We  know 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  secret  but  decided  hostility  to- 
wards the  friends  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  have  been 
placed  in  contact  with  them,  feel  less  apprehension  from  the 
m^uence  of  any  hostile  denomination,  than  from  those  who 
are  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  peace  and  charity.    We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  if  the  orthodox  would  every  where 
speak  out  their  sentiments  of  these  new  views  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  religion,  and  the  arts  by  which  they  are 
disseminated,  that  the  danger  would  be  mostly  over ;  the  un- 
suspicious would  be  put  on  their  guard ;  thousands  would  be 
saved  from  heresy  and  delusion,  and  the  tactics  of  the  party 
rendered  useless. 

But  this  party  has  seen  its  greatest  extension,  and 
is  already  on  the  decline ;  the  popularity  both  of  the  new 
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divinity  and  new  measures  have  passed  away  together; 
the  arts  which  have  cootributed  to  its  increase  have  been 
extensively  detected,  and  must    now   contribute   almost 
equally  to  its  disgrace  and  decline ;  many  have  witnessed 
its  utter  inefficiency,  when  disconnected  with  new  meas- 
ures ;  many  have  pushed  the  system  to  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences, and  been  startled  at  its  results ;  many  have 
become  dissatisfied  at  the  tardy  efl^ts  even  of  this  new 
gospel  in  working  reformations,  and  have  struck  out  plans 
of  their  own;   moral   reform,  abolitionism,  ultra  temper- 
ance have  almost  superceded  new  divinity  in  some  parts 
of  our  country.     We  believe  that  in  future,  it  must  be  in* 
debted  to  its  connection  with  orthodox  denominations  for 
its  increase.     It  would  be  little  short  of  madness  in  this 
party  to  desire  a  very  early  separation  from  their  oithodox 
brethren.    Such  a  separation  would  at  once  stop  all  acces- 
sions from   the  opposite  ranks ;  it  would  make  all  their 
arts  of  concealment  and  party  tactics  useless.    More :  a 
party  may  for  a  while  conceal  their  distinguishing  tenets ;  a 
denomination  cannot     Now,  after  such  solemn  denials  of 
Pelagian  views  and   professions  of  New-England  ortho- 
doxy on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  influential  members  and 
all  the  partisans  of  this  conspiracy  against  orthodoxy,  after 
denjring  so  indignantly  the  charges  of  their  brethren,  it 
would  require  a  hardihood  which  we  hope  they  do  not  pos- 
sess,  to  come  out,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  give  the  lie 
to  their  own  professions,  and  justify  the  honesty  of  their  op- 
posers. 

Those  artificial  excitements  which  gave  increase  and 
popularity  to  this  party,  but  brought  revivals,  ordinances, 
and  religion  itself  into  lasting  disrepute,  can  do  little  more 
for  it  where  the  sentiments  of  decent  people  are  generally 
against  these  movements ;  and  as  these  innovators  have 
rested  the  truth  of  their  opinions  on  their  success  in  con- 
verting sinners,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  they  can  no 
longer  succeed  in  this,  and  heretofore  have  only  deluded 
them,  their  popularity  must  decline  as  fast  as  it  increased. 

We  believe  that  there  exists  in  this  party  such  a  license 
of  speculation,  such  a  want  of  respect  for  the  Bible  and  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  that  its  materials  are  so  heteroge- 
neous, that,  left  to  itself,  instead  of  one,  it  would  soon  oe 
more  than  two  or  three  denominations. 

Great  numbers  who  at  present  act  with  that  party  are 
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not  fully  acquainted  with  their  views ;  still  more  who  have 
embraced  them  have  done  it  in  times,  of  excitement  and 
without  calm  and  laborious  examination,  and  need  but  to 
come  to  act  with  their  accustomed  deliberation  to  renounce 
them. 

But  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  aside  from  these 
a  very  numerous  and  disciplined  party,  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel ;  who  have  been  act* 
ing  with  concert  and  consummate  skill ;  who  are  now  matu« 
ring  the  plans  which  they  have  been  forming  for  years,  and 
who,  should  they  succeed,  will  very  shortly  place  almost 
every  literary  and  theological  seminary  in  the  hands  of  those 
unfriendly  to  evangelical  religion.  It  is  a  party  which  idol- 
izes philosophy,  and  \o6ks  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
with  the  most  perfect  scorn ;  it  is  perfectly  hostile  to  those 
who  hold  them,  and  is  reckless  of  the  means  employed 
to  crush  them.  This  dark  conspiracy  against  divine  truth 
can  be  successfully  opposed  only  by  an  organized,  system- 
atic action,  and  union  among  the  friends  of  the  gospel* 
With  such  men,  it  is  clear  the  friends  of  truth  cannot  long 
maintain  even  the  semblance  of  an  union.  It  is  from  these 
men  alone,  if  they  act  with  firmness,  that  the  orthodox  will 
encounter  opposition.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  party  tao> 
tics  which  have  been  put  in  requisition,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  new  measures  and  the  various  artifices  to  de- 
lude sinners  into  a  hope,  we  believe  that  nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  growth  of  this  party  than  the  silence  of 
the  orthodox  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  these  opin- 
ions, and  the  indirect  countenance  given  by  distinguished 
men  to  those  engaged  in  propagating  them.  If  their  breth- 
ren are  innocent  of  teaching  dangerous  enrours,  let  them 
speak  out  and  relieve  them  from  the  suspicions  under  which 
they  labour,  and  give  them  full  countenance  in  teaching  the 
truth.  LfOt  them  speak  out,  and  restore  public  confidence. 
But  if  they  are  guilty,  let  them  speak  out,  and  destroy  that 
fatal  confidence  which  is  betraying  the  unwary ;  let  them 
alarm  those  who  have  been  in  part  carried  away,  and  who 
will  give  its  due  weight  to  their  opinions ;  let  them  but  speak 
and  there  will  soon  be  a  union  among  those  who  still  study 
and  respect  the  Bible,  die  only  union  desirable ;  a  union  in 
the  belief  and  love  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  while 
those  who  have  been  pleading  for  union  in  order  to  make 
division,  a  division  which  must  ere  long  be  total,  permanent» 
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and  eternal^  will  either  conceal  their  heresy  within  their  own 
breasts,  or  quit  the  communion  of  those  who  cannot  tolerate 
fundamental  errour  in  the  Church  without  becoming  part- 
ners in  its  guilt 

We  design  to  make  some  passing  remarks  on  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  New-Haven  divines,  which  is  a 
denial  of  tne  original  righteousness  in  which  Adam  was 
created,  and  the  original  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  corrupt 
nature,  which  his  posterity  inherit  from  him  in  consequence 
of  his  apostacy.  These  divines  harmonize  with  the  ancient 
Pelaeiansy  in  denying  that  man  has  inherited  from  Adam  a 
nnfcu  nature,  or  anv  sinful  propensity ;  they  assert  that  man 
BOW  comes  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  with  that  which  Adam  possessed  at 
his  creation,  and  that  mankind  make  to  themselves  sinful 
hearts,  as  Adam,  according  to  them,  made  to  himself  a  holy 
one.  We  design  from  their  positive  declarations,  and  the 
general  strain  of  their  reasoning,  to  show  that  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  in  the  evangelical  system  has  been  abandoned. 

As  we  shall  make  frequent  use  of  the  term  volition,  and 
what  are  generally  called  acts  of  the  will,  to  prevent  all 
ittisunderstanding  among  our  readers,  we  shall  stop  and  de- 
fine our  terms.  By  an  imperate  act  of  volition  we  mean 
such  an  act  as  both  the  mind  and  body  obey  so  far  as  they 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  will.  This  causes  the  external 
motions  of  the  bcKly,  which  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  mind. 
But  as  the  same  external  motions  may  be  made  from  difier- 
ent  and  even  opposite  afiections,  or  subjective  motives,  these 
imperate  volitions  are  not  regarded  by  divines  as  possessing 
in  themselves  a  moral  nature,  though  we  in  a  certain  sense 
ascaribe  to  them  the  moral  character  of  the  affections  fnmi 
which  they  proceed.  Many  metaphysicians  r^ard  these 
alone  as  acts  of  the  will. 

By  a  moral  purpose,  resolution,  or  determination,  we 
mean  that  act  of  the  mind  which  terminates  on  some  action 
or  course  of  action :  its  end  is  always  the  procurement  or 
removal  of  some  of  the  objects  of  the  moral  afiections,  and 
is  the  result  of  deliberation  or  of  persuasion  addressed  to 
these.  This  and  imperative  volition  intervene  between  an 
act  of  the  moral  affections,  and  that  external  action  which  is 
but  a  visible  expression  of  them.  It  is  always  prompted  by 
these,  and  from  these  we  determine  its  character — the  same 
to  an  action  or  course  of  action  may  be  the  result 
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of  difierent  and  even  of  opposite  subjective  motives  in  the 
same  mind,  and  of  opposite  motives  in  diSerent  individuals; 
For  instance,  the  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  theological 
study  may  be  commenced  from  one  class  of  motives,  and 
pursued  from  the  opposite.  A  purpose  is  not  of  itself  of  a 
moral  nature,  but  in  a  sense  we  say  it  borrows  one  from 
the  character  of  those  afiections  which  precede  it,  and 
whose  gratification  it  always  proposes. 

Thirdly.  There  are  in  the  mmd  moral  affections,  or  if 
you  choose,  moral  preferences  for  some  moral  object,  pre- 
ferences for  the  object  itself,  and  not  some  circumstance  or 
appendage  connected  with  it ;  that  is,  the  thing  itself  is 
really  the  object  of  choice ;  it  has  within  itself  the  very 
qualities  and  excellencies,  and  all  the  qualities  and  excel- 
lencies for  which  it  appears  worthy  of  choice.  We  shall 
apply  the  simple  term  volitions  to  these  alone,  and  denote 
the  first  class  by  the  terms  imperate  volitions.  We  regard 
volitions  as  the  only  mental  operations  which  are  of  a  moral 
nature,  as  right  or  wrong  in  themselves.  These  are  the  only 
things  in  man  which  are  really  of  a  voluntary  nature,  all 
the  mental  operations  that  God  has  made  the  subject  of  di- 
rect command  or  prohibition. 

We  are  aware  that  there  exists  in  every  human  mind  a 
disposition  to  consider  as  voluntary  in  its  nature,  not  voli- 
tion itself,  but  that  which  is  the  bare  effect  of  it,  and  which 
from  definition  is  not  voluntary.  We  say  that  an  action  is 
voluntary  simply  because  that  it  is  an  external  expression 
of  the  acts  of  the  will,  separate  from  which,  it  is  nothing  but 
motion*  The  fact,  then,  that  our  external  motions  Vhich 
are  the  expression  of  internal  affections,  and  the  ethct  of 
imperate  volition,  are  called  voluntary  ;  that  from  our  ear- 
liest years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  that  voluntary 
which  is  barely  the  effect  of  volition ;  this  becomes  the  oc- 
casion of  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind  that  whatever  is 
free  and  voluntary,  must  be  produced  by  volition. — This 
absurd  axiom  follows  us  through  all  our  reasonings,  and 
unless  we  are  always  on  our  guard,  must  constantly  mislead 
us.  It  is  this  alone  which  gives  plausibility  to  the  reason- 
ings of  Arminians  and  Pelagians. 

We  believe  that  there  are  mental  acts  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  voluntary ;  which  derive  no  voluntariness  from 
preceding  acts,  and  communicate  none  to  succeeding  ones ; 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  choice,  but  choice  itself,  not 
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produced  by  any  separate  act  of  our  efficiency,  but  wholly 
oy  objective  motives  ;  that  the  highest  liberty  which  "we  can 
conceive,  is  exercised  in  these,  that  they  are  the  sources  of 
all  our  conceptions  of  liberty. 

If  an  act  be  not  voluntary  in  its  own  nature  it  is  incon* 
ceivable  that  it  can  ever  become  so ;  and  even  could  we 
suppose  voluntariness  a  communicable  quality,  and  suppose 
it  derived  from  a  preceding  act,  which  imparted  this  quality 
to  an  act  not  then  in  existence — yet  that  preceding  act  must 
have  voluntariness  in  itself,  and  enough  to  communicate  to 
another ;  or  if  that  have  derived  this  quality,  we  come  to  a 
series  of  acts  which  have  successively  transmitted  this 
quality,  and  unless  this  series  be  endless,  none  of  these  acts 
can  be  free. 

But  though  the  proposition  that  a  moral  act  can  derive 
its  voluntariness  from  a  preceding  act  of  the  will,  carries  its 
absurdity  so  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  a  bare  statement  is 
a  refutation  oi  it :  yet  it  is  one  which  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Taylor  generally  adopt,  and  which,  while  some  of  their 
leaders  openly  avow — yet  others  more  cautious,  use  lan- 
guage which  the  bulk  of  their  readers  regard  as  teaching 
the  same  thing,  yet  which  others  who  regard  the  proposition 
that  the  will  must  have  power  over  its  own  acts  as  untena- 
ble and  absurd,  find  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  capable  with 
some  violence  of  a  different  interpretation. 

In  proof  of  our  assertions  we  shall  first  cite  Mr.  Finney, 
who  has  taught  Dr.  Taylor's  system  with  as  much  boldness 
as  almost  any  other,  certainly  as  fast  as  public  sentiment 
would  bear  it ;  in  whose  preaching  its  moral  influence  may 
be  fully  seen,  and  who,  in  his  perfectionism,  has  given  the 
true  explanation  of  what  is  artfully  called  natural  ability, 
and  pushed  the  system  to  its  legitimate  results. 

I*  People,"  says  Mr.  Finney, "  people  talk  about  religious 
feeling  as  if  they  could,  by  direct  effort,  call  forth  emotion. — 
These  emotions  are  PirRELV  involuntary  states  of  the  mind. 
But  they  can  be  controulled  indirectly^  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  moral  character  in  our  emotions,  if  there  were 
not  a  way  to  controul  them.  Let  a  man  call  up  his  enemy 
before  his  mind,  and  his  feelings  of  enmity  will  rise.  If  a 
person  be  "  a  friend  of  God,  let  him  contemplate  God  as  a 

f gracious  and  holy  being,  and  he  will  have  emotions   of 
riendship  kindlecf  up  in  his  mind.     If  he  is  an  enemy  of 
God,  only  let  him  set  the  true  character  of  God  before  his 
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mind,  and  look  at  it,  and  fasten  his  attention  on  it,  and  his 
enmity  will  rise  against  God.  ~  So  any  action,  thought,  or 
feeling,  to  have  a  moral  character,  must  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  controul  of  the  will.  If  a  man  place  himself 
under  circumstances  where  virtuous  emotions  are  called 
forth,  he  is  praiseworthy  in  the  exercise  of  them  prbcisely 
IN  PROPORTION  to  his  Voluntariness  in  bringing  his  mind  into 
circumstances  to  cause  their  existence.^ 

Here  is  a  remarkable  proposition  in  this  new  philosophy 
of  the  orthodox  doctrines.    God  has  placed  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  his  law  in  certain  emotions  which  are  purely  invol- 
untary, and  have  in  themselves  no  moral  character,  but  are 
said  to  borrow  one  from  the  circumstance  of  having  an  indi- 
rect connection  with  an  i'mperate  volition.    "  The  emotions 
in  which  he  includes  love  to  God,"  he  says,  **  are  purely  in- 
voluntary states  of  the  mind,  but  they  can  be  controulled 
indirectly,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  character  in 
our  emotions.''    Here  we  are  expressly  told  that  all  holiness 
in  God,  and  all  that  he  has  required  of  his  creatures  is  invol- 
untary, and  has  in  itself  no  moral  character.     All  holiness 
is  said  to  be  involuntary,  and  in  itself  of  no  moral  value 
whatever,  more  than  those  motions  of  our  limbs  which  pro- 
ceed from  volition.     But  if  voluntariness  and  moral  quali- 
ties are  literally  transferrible,  let  us  inquire  of  this  new 
teacher  what  that  act  of  the  mind  is  which  can  impart  these 
qualities  to  holiness  itself?     Holiness  in  itself  has  no  moral 
value.     What  is  it  that  communicates  to  it  this  all-important 
quality  ?     We  will  hear  Mr.  Finney.    **If  a  man  voluntas 
rily  place  himself  under  such  circumstances  as  to  call  wicked 
emotions  into  exercise,  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  them. 
If  he  place  himself  under  circumstances  where  virtuous 
emotions  are  called  forth,  he  is  praiseworthy  in  the  exercise 
of  them  ;"  and  how  far?     ^'precisely  in  proportion  to  his 
voluntariness  in  bringing  his  mind  into  circumstances  to 
cause  their  existence.^     What,  then,  is  this  mysterious  act 
which  has  both  voluntariness  and  a  moral  nature  in  if^self  ? 
which  imparts  these  qualities  to  other  acts.     It  of  course 
does  not  borrow  these  qualities  from  any  preceding  acts,  not 
from  holy  or  sinful  affections  certainly,  for  it  is  to  these  that 
it  is  to  communicate  its  qualities.     Why  it  is  a  bare  imper- 
ate  net  of  the  will  by  which  we  exert  an  influence  over  the 
succeeding  acts  of  the  mind.     He  tells  us  it  is  that  by  which 
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we  call  up  holv  or  sinful  obiects  of  thought,  and  it  is  the 
same  act  in  both  cases,  but  which  imparts  opposite  qualities. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  divines  of  the  old  school,  in  a 
certain  sense  to  say,  that  love  to  God  imparts  a  moral  qual- 
ity to  imperate  volitions ;  here  we  are  assured  that  imperate 
volitions  impart  all  its  moral  value  to  love  to  God ;  more, 
that  they  impart  opposite  qualities  to  emotions  which  agree 
in  possessing  no  moral  quality  whatever.  '*  For  many  cen- 
turies,*' says  Mr.  Finney,  *'  but  little  of  the  real  gospel  has 
been  preached."  The  Reformers,  he  tells  us,  **  were  con- 
tinually interpreting  the  word  of  God  according  to  the  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy  that  then  prevailed ;  they  intro- 
duced into  it  embarrassments  and  contradiction,  mystery 
and  absurdity ;  **  consequently  the  gospel  had  not  yet  its 
primitive  eflfect"  Here  comes  the  greiat  Reformer  of  the 
Reformers,  who  is  to  set  all  things  right  And  what  is  his 
great  distinguishing  doctrine  7  (The  above  may  be  called 
such  if  any5  and  what  is  it  ?  Why,  that  the  law  of  God 
requires  nothing  that  has  any  moral  character,  nothing  that 
is  even  voluntary  ;  that  holiness  and  sin  in  themselves  differ 
not  at  all  in  moral  qualities,  because  they  possess  no  such 
qualities. 

How  natural  it  is  that  a  person  should  become  a  perfec- 
tionist who  has  explained  away  the  law  of  God ;  perlection- 
ism  and  antinomianism  differ  only  in  name.  What  infidel 
in  any  Christian  land  has  maligned  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  with  such  zeal  and  success  as  Mr.  Finney  7 
What  infidel  has  exerted  himself  with  so  much  seal  and 
success  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  clergv 
of  this  country  7  We  venture  to  say,  the  influence  of  all 
united,  has  not  been  so  great  in  these  respects  as  his.  And 
what  wonder  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  those  who 
preach  them,  should  be  opposed  by  those  who  have  explained 
away  the  4aw  7 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  utter  recklessness  of 
this  philosophy.  It  takes  the  most  presumptuous  liberties 
with  the  word  of  God,  under  pretence  of  removin^^  difiicul- 
ties,  but  really  to  develope  its  own  principles.  For,  after 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revelation  have  been  refined 
away,  we  find  all  the  difficulties  still  remaining.  After  de- 
nying that  (rod's  requirements  are  of  a  moral  or  voluntary 
nature,  he  is  still  forced  to  admit  that  there  are  acts  of  the 
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human  mind  which  possess  these  qualities  in  thiemselves,  with- 
out borrowing  them  from  preceding  volitions ;  more,  that 
they  communicate  these  qualities  to  those  acts  which  Grod 
has  comprehended  in  man's  duty.  Rather  than  admit  the 
affections  of  love  to  God,  &c.,  which  this  philosophy  classes 
with  the  animal  propensities,  to  be  of  a  moral  ctiaracter,  it 
denies  that  God  has  required  any  thing  of  man  which  is  of  a 
voluntary  or  moral  nature.  It  admits  that  there  are  acts  of 
the  human  mind  which  possess  these  qualities,  but  then  Grod 
has  not  required  them.  The  Bible  has  placed  all  spiritual 
religion,  all  man's  moral  obli^tions  in  those  purelv  involun* 
tary  emotions  which  Mr.  Finney  says  have  in  themselves 
no  moral  character,  and  which  he  is  so  careful  to  distinguish 
from  religious  principle. 

Now,  though  we  oelieve  that  Mr.  Finney  may  have  been 
occasionally  misunderstood,  and  unintentionally  have  com- 
municated truth  on  this  sreat  subject,  yet  as  far  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  developing  this  system,  whatever  efl^t  he  may 
have  had  on  the  passions,  he  must  have  paralyzed  the 
consciences  of  his  audience.  And  we  believe  that  no  ten 
Universallsts  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  so  many  persons 
with  false  and  fatal  hopes  as  he  has  done.  This  Felaffian 
system  completely  explains  away  all  the  religious  auc- 
tions. 

The  same  principles  on  this  subject  are  taught  by  Miss 
Beecher  in  her  letters  on  the  difficulties  of  reli^on.  **  ft  is 
true  we  have  not  the  direct  controul  of  our  affections,  so  that 
by  a  mere  act  of  volition  we  can  love  and  bate,  just  as  we 
can,  by  an  act  of  our  will,  either  open  or  shut  our  eyes.  If 
we  love  a  friend,  we  cannot  by  a  mere  act  of  choice,  cease 
to  feel  this  afiection.  If  we  are  indifferent,  or  dislike  a  per- 
son, we  can  no  more,  by  any  act  of  volition,  change  these 
feelings  into  love.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  divine 
law  demands  any  such  attempts.''  ^  Now  I  suppose  that 
we  have  the  controul  of  our  affection  as  it  respects  our 
Maker  to  an  equal  extent*  that  we  have  "  toward  a  icllow- 
being,  and  that  we  are  to  exercise  it  by  similar  methods." 
She  informs  us  thai  we  are  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  love 
by  direct  volition,  but  by  using  the  appropriate  means, 
which,  as  she  explains  it,  is  a  pretty  long  course  of  action. 
Again  :  "^  I  am  sure  Grod  does  not  require  any  thing  of  us 
but  what  we  have  full  ability  to  perform,  and  I  think  I  see  a 
way  of  obviating  the  difficulties  you  urge."    •*  It  seems  to 
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me  that  the  contraul  of  our  emotions  is  within  our  power, 
and  though  we  cannot  controul  them  by  direct  volition^  as 
men  controul  the  movement  of  their  limbs,  we  have  an  in- 
direct controul  that  is  as  efficient  and  as  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  divine  legislation  as  external  actions.''  Now  what 
is  it  which  is  so  carefully  distinguished  from  volitions,  which 
is  within  our  power,  and  which  consequently  God  has  a  right 
to  require  ?  What  does  she  say  is  as  properly  the  subject 
of  divine  command  as  the  external  actions  f  Is  it  the  emo- 
tions, as  she  terms  the  love  of  God,  is  it  the  emotions  them" 
selves  f 

No  such  thing,  it  is  only  the  controul  of  the  emotions. 
Grenerally  we  should  as  soon  think  of  meddling  with  the 
fashion  of  a  lady's  head  dress  as  with  her  theology.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  former  has  more  interest  with  that 
sex,  and  attraction  with  ours  than  the  latter  ;  but  some  cir- 
cumstances entitle  her  views  of  this  system  to  more  than 
common  attention,  and  her  fine  talents  seem  but  too  well 
calculated  to  give  currencv  to  errours  that  we  think  serious. 
She  has,  however,  imposed  on  mankind  a  much  severer  task 
than  Mr.  Finney.  We  think  it,  however,  one  quite  within 
the  compass  of  their  ability,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  may 
find  considerable  leisure  for  works  of  supererogation.  It  is 
true,  some  of  our  older  divines  have  felt  somewhat  awkward 
in  beinff  handed  over  the  quagmires  of  metaphvsical  divinity 
by  a  lady ;  and  though  some  of  her  theological  brethren  have 
not  felt  all  the  aid  they  could  have  wished,  Lave  even  flounced 
where  they  could  feel  no  bottom,  yet  they  have  generally 
been  disposed  to  take  the  will  for  the  deea ;  for  ourselves, 
we  think  the  lady  has  performed  even  more  than  she  prom- 
ised; she  has  here,  if  we  understand  her,  removed  not 
merely  its  difficulties,  but  religion  itself. 

We  hear  the  same  views  advanced  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
New  School.  The  Christian  graces,  those  spiritual  afiec- 
tions  which  are  the  substance  of  the  divine  precepts,  to 
which  all  the  commands  of  external  obedience  have  primary 
reference,  we  now  hear  them  called  emotions,  constitutional 
sensibilities,  and  susceptibilities ;  we  hear  them  classed  with 
the  instincts  which  belong  to  us  as  animals,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  moral  or  voluntary  nature  ;  it  is  even  found  ne- 
cessary to  tell  us  how  we  may  call  them  up  into  action. 

Now  what  does  the  Bible  make  the  matter  of  command, 
the  exercise  of  the  affections  themselves  ?    What  do  these 
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diviiies  make  the  matter  of  their  exhortations  7  Not  the 
emotions  themselves*  but  only  the  controul  of  them.  We 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  all  virtue  consists  in  some  mys^ 
terious  command  over  the  afiections. — It  has  heretofore  beea 
the  belief  of  Christians,  that  all  sin  consists  in  being  ffov* 
erned  in  the  actions  or  imperate  volitions  by  sinful  slbo- 
tions,  and  ail  virtue  in  being  governed  by  those  that  are  vir- 
tuous. Whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  these  affections  ot 
not»  we  believe  that  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  are  the  subjective  motives  of  all  external  action. — The 
system  of  these  divines  denies  that  we  have  inherited  any 
smiul  afiections  from  Adam  ;  it  considers  all  the  native  af- 
fections of  the  human  mind  as  constitutional,  and  purely 
involuntary  and  innocent ;  as,  however,  they  are  found  use* 
ful  in  influencing  the  external  conduct,  and  are  evidently  the 
subject  of  divine  precept,  it  is  found  convenient  to  assign 
them  the  moral  character  which  belong^s  to  that  imperate 
volition  which  calls  them  up,  and  which  is  the  same  wnetber 
it  call  up  a  holy  object  or  a  sinful  one ;  whether  it  incite  to 
virtuous  or  vicious  conduct. 

It  seems  that  tliese  preachers  are  forced  to  allow  that 
there  are  some  mental  acts  which  have  voluntariness  and 
moral  qualities  in  themselves,  though  those  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  divine  commands  have  neither.  There  is  no 
voluntariness,  freedom,  or  moral  worth  in  the  exercise  of 
the  affections  themselves,  but  only  in  the  imperate  acts 
which  call  up  their  objects;  and  as  there  is  no  moral  value  in 
God's  commands,  as  it  all  resides  in  this  commandment  of 
men,  these  divines  who  are  so  sceptical  on  the  subject  of 
imputation,  suppose,  that  as  here  is  an  indirect  connection 
between  these  two  classes  of  acts,  the  moral  Qualities  of  one 
are  in  some  mysterious  way  transfused  into  the  other. 

Arminians  and  Pelagians  heretofore  had  placed  all  free- 
dom and  virtue  not  in  volition  itself,  but  in  regulating  and 
eontroullin^  volition  ;  the  will  found  all  its  emplojrment^  in 
regulating  its  own  acts ;  these  preachers  place  it  in  regulating 
what  is  purely  involuntary,  which  certainly  stands  in  more 
need  of  some  regulation.  When  once  human  freedom  is 
placed  not  in  exercising  volition,  but  in  controuUlng  it, 
when  virtue  is  made  not  volition  itself,  but  the  mere  object 
of  volition— it  will  soon  be  regarded  as  something  purely  the 
object  of  human  powers,  as  something  perfectly  under  hu- 
man controul,  and  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
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such  a  system  is  perfectionism.  This  was  the  case  with 
CelestiuSy  the  disciple  of  Pelagius,  as  a  few  quotations  may 
show.  We  shall  see  that  freedom  from  sin,  or  perfect  obe- 
dience in  this  system,  is  not  so  much  the  exercise  of  volition 
as  the  object  of  it,  as  the  direct  object  of  human  power,  and 
perfectly  within  man's  controul. 

**  Iterum  quaerendum  est  quomodo  non  potest  homo  sine 
peccato  esse,  volnntate  an  natura.  Si  naturae  peccatum 
non  est ;  si  voluntate  perfacile  potest  voluntas  voluntate 
mutari."  Here  perfectionism  is  deduced  from  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  will  has  the  power  to  controul  its  volitions 
with  all  imaginable  ease;  that  man  can  change  his  volun- 
tary preference.  ^^  Iterum  quaerendum  est,  utrumne  de- 
beat  homo  sine  peccato  esse.  Procul  dubio  debet ;  si  debet, 
potest,  si  non  potest  ergo  non  debet."  Now  what  is  the 
object  of  this  "  potest  ?"  Why  perfectionism,  **  sine  peccato 
esse.''  ''  Iterum  quaerendum  est  per  quid  homo  efficitur  cum 
»ccato,  per  natursB  necessitatem,  au  per  arbitrii  libertatem. 
li  per  natursB  necessitatem,  culpa  caret:  Si  per  arbitrii 
libertatem,  ouaerendum  est  a  quo  i^am  arbitrii  libertatem 
acceperit  rrocul  dubio  a  Deo.  Deus  autem  quod  dedit 
certe  bonum  est,  negari  non  potest  Qua  igitur  ratione  bo- 
num  probatur  si  tnagis  cid  mahim  quam  ad  bontim  pronum 
est  ?"  Celestius  teaches  only  that  man  has  no  more  pro- 
pensity to  sin  than  to  holiness,  his  views  of  human  nature 
are  not  so  high  as  Dr.  Taylor's,  who  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, will  not  allow  that  man  has  any  propensity  to  sin 
whatever.  "  We  suppose  Dr.  Tyler  to  believe  as  others  who 
have  advanced  the  same  theory  maintain,  that  this  propensity 
to  sin  is  itself  sinful."  '^  With  such  a  propensity,  man  has  not 
a  natural  ability  to  avoid  sin.  This  is  alike  true,  whether  this 
propensity  be  supposed  to  be  sinful  or  innocent"  Any  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  innocent  or  sinful,  then  would  destroy  human 
accountability.  This,  then,  is  the  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  or  native  depravity,  as  expressed 
in  thi  Saybrook  platform.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
natural  ability,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  here  speaks  ?  What 
does  he  tell  us  is  the  object  of  this  ability  ? — Why,  "  it  is 
ability  to  avoid  sin,"  or  to  be  holy,  and  what  is  the  object  of 
the  power  of  which  Celestius  speaks, "  sine  peccato"  esse,  to 
be  without  sin.  They  both  mean  the  same  thing.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  more  crafty  in  the  use  of  terms. 

Now  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  doctrine  7     The 
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ancient  Pelagians  taught  that  men  only  do  more  easily  with 
grace  what  they  could  very  well  do  without  it,  and  the 
same  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  almost  the  same  words  by 
the  New-Haven  divines.  The  general  influence  of  this  kind 
of  preaching  is  to  inspire  men  with  the  most  presumptuous 
confidence  in  their  own  powers.  So  far  from  feeling  any 
necessity  for  divine  grace,  they  feel  that  it  is  very  seldom 
they  have  occasion  to  exert  their  own  powers.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that,  when  at  leisure  from  more 
laborious  duties  and  occupations,  a  man  can  change  his 
heart  quite  at  his  ease  ;  and  why  not  change  it  as  easily  as 
make  it  ? 

Growth  in  grace  used  to  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
long-continued  private  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  of  the 
word  of  Grod ;  of  constant  jealousy  over  the  heart,  mortifi- 
cation of  his  sinful  aflfections,  of  persevering  exertions  to  con- 
form every  action  to  the  divine  will.  But  how  is  it  now  t 
We  remember  lately  hearing  a  young  divine  very  gravely 
request  his  church  to  become  eminently  pious  before  they 
left  their  seats.  At  a  time  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  attending 
a  protracted  meeting  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
it  was  the  custom  after  sermon  to  allow  the  congregation 
firom  five  to  seven  minutes  to  change  their  voluntary  prefer- 
ence. They  were  requested  to  begin  by  leaning  their  headfi 
against  the  seat  before  them.     It  reminded  us  of  the  firm 

Eosition  taken  by  a  certain  class  of  insects  when  about  to 
urst  their  shell,  and  emerge  into  a  perfect  state.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  understanding  that  the  complete  saint  lay  concealed 
in  the  sinner ;  that  only  a  little  resolution  was  required  to 
cast  off  the  shell  of  external  irregularity,  and  he  emerged 
at  once  into  the  airy  regions  of  new  divinity,  an  exhorter,  a 
reformer,  or  a  perfectionist,  as  the  notion  chanced  to  take 
him. 

President  Edwards  has  fully  shown  that  human  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  the  will's  decreeing  its  own  acts ;  he  has 
demonstrated  that  if  each  free  act  of  the  will  derive  its 
freedom  from  being  produced  by  a  preceding  free  act,  that 
the  same  must  be  true  of  that  preceding  act,  and  we  are  led 
back  to  the  first,  which,  not  being  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
fipee  act,  destroys  the  freedom  of  its  successor,  and  this  in  its 
turn  disenfranchises  the  next,  till  all  lose  their  freedom  ;  and 
this  Arminian  method  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the 
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will,  this  new  plan  of  giving  freedom  to  human  volitions^ 
actually  brings  them  into  hopeless  servitude. 

On  this  scheme,  the  will,  instead  of  fixing  on  moral  ob- 

C'  cts,  is  wholly  occupied  with  itself;  it  exists  only  to  regu- 
,te  its  own  acts ;  it  has  no  occupation  but  to  choose  its 
own  choices,  and  choice  becomes  its  own  object  The 
truth  is,  every  volition,  so  far  as  any  preceding  choice  of 
ours  is  concerned,  is  strictly  spontaneous  ;  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence not  to  our  choice,  but  wholly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  mo- 
tive. Suppose  that  choice  actually  produced  choice :  it 
would  not  help  the  matter :  voluntariness  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted. But  from  definition,  they  are  acts  of  the  same  kind, 
and  if  one  could  transmit  its  freedom  to  the  other,  it  would 
only  bestow  charity  to  one  which  was  already  as  well  off  as 
itself,  and  reduce  itself  to  want.  This  theory  supposes  that 
volitions  are  free,  not  from  being  what  they  are,  but  from 
beinff  previously  chosen  to  be  what  they  are. 

The  truth  is,  all  freedom  and  voluntariness  consists  not 
in  willing  the  existence  of  particular  volitions,  (which  is  in- 
conceivable,) but  in  exercising  them :  here  is  all  the  moral 
voluntariness  that  God  has  required,  all  that  man  can  possi- 
bly exercise  all  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

Most  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  new  theology  make 
virtue  something  purely  involuntary,  but  however  me  effect 
of  a  volition  which  has  power  to  communicate  its  voluntari- 
ness* There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
party  which  ^o  a  step  higher  in  their  views  of  virtue,  and 
make  it  consist  in  volition,  but  derive  its  merit  from  its 
being  determined  by  preceding  volition — they  adopt  the 
theory  that  Edwards  has  exploded,  that  the  will  has  power 
to  decree  its  own  volitions,  and  that  this  constitutes  human 
libertv.  And  under  what  name  is  this  absurd  opinion  intro- 
duced? What  name  of  all  others  should  they  give  to  it  to 
avoid  all  suspicion  ?  Why  it  is  called  natural  ability.  Dr. 
Beecher  has  advanced  the  theory  in  his  '<  views  of  theology." 
We  were  struck  with  that  part  of  his  system  when  we  gave 
a  short  notice  of  that  work  in  a  former  number ;  we  consid- 
ered those  views  on  that  subject  as  opposed  to  what  he  said 
on  every  other,  but  as  the  language  appeared  to  be  loose 
and  ambiguous,  as  he  so  clearly  taught  the  opposite  ;  also, 
as  he  was  giving  his  views  on  a  most  solemn  occasion  ;  as 
he  so  steadily  asserted  his  adherence  to  the  standards  of  the 
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Church,  we  believBd  him  above  artifice  and  concealment 
But  he  has  since  given  his  whole  influence  to  give  currency 
to  that  system  which  he  then  meant  to  be  understood  to  dis- 
claim; he  has  more  than  once  claimed  the  honour  of  beii^ 
its  inventor. 

Some  persons  have  the  skill  to  communicate  errour 
without  even  exciting  suspicion.  Those  who  receive  it,  do 
not  even  dream  of  what  they  are  imbibing.  They  are  se- 
cretly and  steadily  drawn  over  to  the  new  opinions,  when 
they  all  the  while  appear  to  themselves  to  be  going  in  the 
contrary  direction,  as  Cacus  drew  his  victims  to  his  den 
backwards,  ^cauda  in  speluncam  tractos."  We  do  not 
wonder  that  careless  observers,  who  see  the  tracks  all  going 
the  other  way,  should  cherish  the  hope  that  all  are  deserting 
the  new  party;  yet  rightly  viewed,  it  is  proof  that  they  are  fast 
recruiting  their  ranks.  It  is  not  enough  to  look  to  see  which 
way  a  man  faces,  we  must  wait  to  see  which  way  he  moves. 
Proselyters  now-a-days,like  the  eminent  one  which  Virgil  so 
well  describes,  take  the  precaution  to  bring  in  their  converts 
backwards,  and  we  know  of  no  surer  mark  by  which  one 
of  their  disciples  may  be  known,  than  his  always  facing  in 
one  direction,  and  moving  in  the  opposite. 

Dr.  Beecher  has  sometimes  defined  this  mysterious  nat- 
ural ability  as  beiAff '^  a  capacity  of  choice,  with  power  of 
contrary  choice."  By  these  terms  he  does  not  mean  the 
faculty  of  the  will  by  which  we  are  able  to  choose  at  all ; 
he  means  a  mysterious  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its 
choices.  He  uniformly  in  his  discussion,  represents  moral 
opposites  as  the  objects  of  choice.  With  these,  (if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  moral  inability,)  where  one  is  the  object 
of  preference,  the  other  is  the  object  of  equal  aversion.  It 
is  not  enough  for  him  that  a  person  have  the  power  to 
choose  one  of  moral  opposites,  he  must  also  have  the  power 
to  choose  the  other,  iiis  notions  of  liberty  are  as  high  as 
those  of  the  Irish  suitor  who  was  to  choose  between  two 
heiresses,  it  was  not  enough  to  have  power  te  choose  one, 
he  must  be  able  to  choose  the  other  likewise.  It  is  power 
to  love  an  object  or  its  opposite,  just  as  best  suits  us,  to  love 
an  object  or  hate  it,  as  we  choose.  Having  then,  as  much 
power  to  love  one  as  another,  the  mind  must  determine  to 
which  it  will  be  favourably  inclined.  It  determines  what 
shall  be  its  choices.  This  he  soon  asserts  in  so  many  words, 
and  repeatedly. 
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Now,  what  ideas  had  President  Edwards  of  natural  abiU 
ity  or  human  liberty,  did  he  make  it  consist  in  being  able  to 
will  as  we  please,  or  in  being  able  to  do  as  we  please. 
That  mighty  genius  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
the  will  determines  its  own  acts  so  clearly,  that  none  have 
attempted  to  oppose  his  reasonings ;  he  has  showed  that  no 
higher  liberty  is  even  conceivable  than  **  a  man's  having 
power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  pleases.'' 

Now,  how  does  rresident  Edwards  define  natural  ability 
and  inability — **  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a 
thing  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will ;"  natural  ability,  then, 
must  consist  in  being  able  to  do  it  if  we  will.  What,  then, 
is  the  object  of  this  ability  ?  Is  it  something  voluntary  or 
involuntary  7  Did  he  after  all  make  volition  the  object  of 
volition  T     Far  from  it. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  natural  ability  as  understood 
by  Dr.  Beecher  ?  It  is  to  direct  what  particular  choices 
shall  take  place,  to  determine  what  volitions  shall  arise  in 
the  mind.  "  Men,"  he  says,  **  associate  blame  always  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  able  to  have  chosen  other- 
wise." He  is  not  contending  for  the  existence  of  the  faculty 
of  the  will,  or  the  power  by  which  we  choose  at  ail,  it  is  a 
power  to  determine  what  its  choices  shall  be.  *'  The  ques- 
tion," he  says,  **  is  not  whether  a  man  chooses ;  this  is  noto- 
rious, and  none  deny  it ;  but  whether  it  be  the  act  of  an 
agent  who  might  have  abstained  from  the  choice  that  he 
made,  and  made  one  which  he  did  not"  **  But  I  say  that 
the  theory  that  a  man  connot  help  choosinff  what  he  does 
choose,  and  can  by  no  possibility  choose  otnerwise,  is  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism  in  all  its  forms." 

Rut  what  is  it  that  this  natural  ability  is  to  controul  ? 
Why,  it  is  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  mind,  choice  itself. 
Hear  the  answer :  ^'  But  convince  men  that  choice  is  an 
effect  over  which  the  mind  has  no  more  controul  than  over 
the  drops  of  rain ;  and  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
would  revolt  against  the  accountability  of  clioice  merelv  be- 
cause it  was  choice.**  There  is  no  freedom,  then,  in  choice 
itself,  but  in  having  a  controul  over  it  Now  what  is  the 
real  alternative,  if  a  man  have  not  this  controul  over  his 
choice  ?  He  tells  us :  "  But  I  say  that  the  theory  of  choice 
that  it  is  what  it  is  by  a  natural  necessity,  and  that  a  man 
cannot  help  choosing  what  he  does  choose,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  choose  otherwise,  is  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  in  all 
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its  forms."  Then  if  choice  be  not  what  it  is  by  natural  ne- 
cessity»  the  man  can  choose  otherwise  than  he  does  choose, 
and  unless  he  have  this  power,  choice  is  the  efl^t  of  natural 
necessity.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  bare  possession  of  a 
power  to  make  choice  what  it  is,  does  not  make  it  such,  unless 
It  be  exercised.  And  Dr.  Beecher  dared  not  say  that  it  ever 
is  exercised.  He  tells  us  choice  must  be  the  effect  of 
natural  necessity,  or  of  something  else ;  but  does  he 
tell  us  of  what?  He  says  only,  or  the  mind  must  have 
power  to  make  it  what  it  is.  But  he  plainly  tells  us,  how- 
ever, that  freedom  is  not  exercised  in  choice,  but  consists  in 
having  power  to  controul  it  Now  it  matters  not  how 
much  freedom  the  mind  has,  it  performs  no  free  acts,  unless 
this  freedom  be  exercised.  Choice  itself,  then,  is  not  a  free 
act ;  the  only  free  act  is  that  which  controuls  it ;  and  if  it  be 
not  under  this  controul,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  natural  ne- 
cessity. He  all  along  makes  this  the  alternative — <;hoice 
must  be  under  the  controul  of  the  mind,  that  is  the  effect  of 
this  natural  ability,  or  else  of  natural  necessity ;  it  must  be 
what  it  is,  by  this  natural  necessity  or  the  mmd's  controul 
over  it. 

Now  if  the  mind  possess  the  power  of  determining  what 
its  volitions  shall  be,  if  it  exert  this  power,  it  must  be  by 
some  act  of  power ;  if  it  determine  them,  it  must  be  by  some 
act  of  determination ;  if  it  give  one  act  of  choice  the  prefer- 
ence to  another,  it  must  be  from  seeing  some  reason  for  it, 
some  reason  that  makes  it  appear  preferable,  it  must  be 
some  act  of  preference.  Choice,  then,  becomes  its  own 
object 

But  this  determining  choice  is  not  free  unless  it  be  itself 
determined  by  definition;  and  we  must  pursue  liberty 
through  successive  choices  which  have  been  nxed  by  prece- 
ding ones,  till  we  arrive  at  one  which  had  no  predecessor  to 
determine  it,  and  at  the  end  of  our  journey  we  find  that  we 
have  been  pursuing  a  phantom,  a  liberty  which  does  not  and 
cannot  exist. 

In  this  very  reasoning,  we  betray  ourselves,  and  show 
that  we  r^ard  choice  as  free  in  its  own  nature.  For  if  this 
act  be  not  free,  what  shall  make  it  so  ?  Why,  being  the 
effect  of  preceding  choice :  here,  then,  we  acknowledge  an 
act  of  choice  to  be  free  in  itself,  and  to  have  liberty  enough 
to  make  its  neighbour  free.  If  there  be  any  freedom  in 
choice,  it  must  reside  in  the  act  itself,  and  not  in  its  cause  ; 
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if  moral  aeti  are  free,  they  must  be  so  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  their  causes.  If  the  soul  exercises  liberty,  it  must  be 
in  her  moral  acts  themselves,  and  not  in  determining  them. 
If  the  soul  do  not  exercise  liberty  in  moral  acts,  those  acts 
are  not  free.  And  should  we  suppose  the  soul  to  have 
power  to  determine  its  acts  of  choice,' it  could  be  done  by 
nothing  that  is  freer  than  choice  itself;  we  are  obliged  at 
last  to  admit  that  choice  has  in  itself  liberty  enough  and  to 
spare.  But  we  don't  regard  it  a  valuable  discovery  of  Dr. 
Beecher,  that  the  mind  does  not  exercise  liberty  in  virtue 
but  only  in  acts  previous  to  it. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  late  to  use  the  distinction  of 
moral  and  natural  ability  to  establish  the  existence  of  moral 
obligation ;  all  such  attempts  must  fail,  and  only  serve  to 
bring  first  principles  into  suspicion.  The  truth  is,  God  has 
not  left  the  belief  of  human  accountability  to  the  mercy  of 
our  subtile  distinctions  and  presumptuous  use  of  reason  ;  he 
has  written  his  law  on  the  heart.  Conscience  teaches  us 
this  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to  give  it  any  con* 
firmation.  It  had  always  been  believed  that  want  of  natural 
ability  excuses  a  man  only  when  there  is  a  moral  ability — 
that  nothing  can  excuse  the  want  of  this :  till  lately  no  one 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  moral  ability  must  exist;  this  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  this  admission  gave  all  their  cogency 
to  reasonings  on  this  subject.  This  moral  ability,  when  we 
come  to  the  spiritual  precepts  of  the  Bible,  is  the  very  thine 
required.  The  whole  law  requires  only  what  is  called 
moral  ability.  But  now,  it  seems,  we  must  mquire  if  a  moral 
agent  has  natural  ability  to  do  an  action,  and  then  if  he  have 
natural  ability  to  will  it  ?  When  once  we  have  admitted 
that  a  man  has  a  will  by  which  he  is  capable  of  choosing  at 
all,  which  Dr.  Beecher  expressly  admits  by  conceding  the 
existence  of  choice,  to  claim  any  higher  ability  as  necessary 
to  accountability,  an  ability  not  merely  to  choose  but  to  de- 
termine  what  choice  we  will  have,  is  to  bring  human  ac» 
countability  into  suspicion. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  Dr.  Beecher  all 
along  endeavouring  to  fix  on  those  who  deny  the  will  this 
self-determining  power,  the  charge  of  believing  that  choice, 
a  moral  efifect,  is  the  result  of  a  natural  instead  of  a  moral 
cause.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  President  Edwards 
had  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  this  sovereignty  of  the 
will  over  its  own  volitions — and  shown  likewise  that  choice 
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is  always  an  effect :  the  efiect  of  a  moral  cause — of  the  ia- 
fluence  which  an  objective  motive  exerts  on  the  will,  with*. 
out  any  efficiency  of  ours  to  five  it  efficacy. 

Now  how  could  any  infi&l  show  a,  more  decided  det^* 
mination  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  thene  is,  any  thing  lil^  free- 
dom or  moral  worth  or  demerit  in  mora}  acts  memselveSf 
than  he  has  done  in  the  description  of  that  machinery 
which  he  represents  as  having  not  only  lifeand  inteUigencOy 
but  the  power  of  choice,  enabling  it  voluntarily  to  utter 
praises  and  blasphemies.  Here  is  proof  by  diagraija.  True, 
says  he,  they  blaspheme  voluntarily ;  there  is  choice  and 
understanding ;  here  are  moral  actions ;  here  are  the  worst 
crimes  done  intelligently  and  voluntarily,  but  there  is  no 
guilt  in  them  ;  why  ?  because  there  is  not  that  controul  over 
volition,  which  alone  can  give  it  freedom  and  moral  worth  ; 
now  here  are  freedom  and  moral  worth  allowed  to  exist, 
but  taken  from  virtue  and  placed  in  certain  previous  mental 
acts,  acts  which  regulate  and  give  moral  value  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Here  is  moral  necessity ;  a  moral  cause  is  also  al- 
lowed. For  unless  choice  be  an  effect,  an  effect  of  a  moral 
cause  that  is  of  a  preceding  volition  to  make  it  what  it  is, 
there  is  no  liberty. 

Not  only  has  he  attempted  to  give  the  impression,  that  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  self-determining  power,  is  to  bold 
to  natural  necessity ;  bat  he  attempts  to  make  this  self-deter* 
mining  power  matter  of  divine  revelation.  **  It  has  been 
insisted  by  some,"  says  be, ''  that,  in  looking  for  the  ground 
of  accountability,  men  never  go  beyond  the  fact  itself  of 
voluntariness.  If  the  deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  be  volun- 
tary, that  satisfies.  It  does ;  but  it  is  because  all  men  in- 
clude unfailingly  both  in  their  theory  and  consdousness^  the 
suppositicMi  ofpowers  of  agency  unhindered  and  uncoerced 
by  any  fatal  necessity."  And  what  is  meant  by  such  pow- 
ers of  agency  ?  Why,  the  sovereignty  over  our  own  voli- 
tions. '*  Now  I  believe  that  the  natural  constitution,  and 
universal  feelings  and  perceptions  of  men  are  the  voice  of 
Ood  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  truth  is  not  hei*e,  where 
may  we  expect  to  find  it  ?" 

We  think  this  a  rather  bold  commencement  to  bring 
out  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  this  new  revelation  from  human  consciousness. 
As  the  new  system,  like  one  of  its  predecessors,  will  proba- 
bly be  given  out  in  separate  leaves,  as  fast  as  the  community 

Vol.  V.  23 
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is  able  to  bear  it,  we  are  not  sorry  that  this  doctrine  comes 
first. 

We  think  it  sufficiently  bold  to  come  forth  and  defend 
what  almost  the  whole  theological  world  has  branded  as  an 
absurdity ;  but  to  say  that  God  has  written  it  on  the  human 
heart,  is  little  less  than  blasphemous. — We  are  sorry  that 
Dr.  lieechfer  pretends  to  any  such  revelations.  Divines  have 
indeed  regarded  volition  as  an  effect ;  the  effect  of  a  moral 
cause.  In  every  act  of  preference  there  is  something  pre- 
ferred, some  moral  object  is  viewed  with  something  beyond 
indifference,  with  either  love  or  aversion — the  object  itself 
is  preferred  for  its  excellence,  or  disliked  for  opposite  quali- 
ties. The  object  itself  produces  this  effect  in  us  without  our 
voluntary  efficiency :  for  if  it  owed  its  influence  to  volition 
on  our  part,  here  would  be  in  this  assisting  volition  some- 
thing preferred,  and  some  other  object  of  a  moral  nature,  if 
the  act  have  any  moral  worth.  But  we  believe  all  the  moral 
worth,  all  moral  voluntariness  and  moral  activity,  lie  in 
preferring  the  object :  we  don't  inquire  how  the  mind  comes 
by  this  pleasure  ;  and  if  it  were  by  prior  choice,  i.  e.,  if  we 
choose  this,  by  previously  choosing  some  other  object,  that 
act,  so  far  from  relieving  the  difficulties  we  have  in  this, 
would  contain  the  same  in  itself. 

But  we  regard  the  great  problem  which  the  New-Haven 
divines  would  solve  to  be  this :  how  does  any  moral  object  be- 
come agreeable  to  us  or  otherwise,  an  object  of  love  or  aver- 
sion, how  shall  it  have  any  power  as  a  motive.  They  attempt 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  by  deliberation  that  this 
takes  place.  Now  deliberation  must  always  be  the  result 
of  a  previous  volition,  in  which  a  motive  has  had  influence 
already.  Deliberation  makes  no  object  agreeable  or  other- 
wise. That  process  of  the  understanding  by  which  we  de- 
termine among  several  agreeable  objects  which  is  most 
agreeable,  or  among  others  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  is 
most  the  object  of  our  aversion,  does  not  itself  make  any  of 
them  to  be  agreeable  or  otherwise,  and  consequently  does 
not  make  one  object  more  pleasing  to  us  than  another. 
Deliberation,  to  have  any  merit  in  it,  must  not  at  all  respect 
the  pleasantness  of  the  proposed  objects ;  we  should  delib- 
erate, not  to  ascertain  which  is  most  congenial  with  the  con- 
stitutional desire  of  happiness,  but  only  to  find  what  is 
duty,  what  is  right ;  after  this,  all  deliberation  is  positively 
sinful. 
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Besides,  in  deliberation  the  simple  moral  objects  do  not 
come  up  before  the  mind.  A  holy  person  does  not>  dares 
not  deliberate  between  a  holy  object  and  a  sinful  one  :  he 
has  long  ago  decided  the  question ;  neither  does  the  sinner 
debate  this  question.  The  truth  is,  those  things  which  in 
vague  language  we  say  are  the  objects  of  deliberative  volitioiiy 
are  very  compound.  They  contain  such  a  variety  of  moral 
objects,  that  tney  are  chosen  from  difierent  and  even  oppo- 
site subjective  motives.  Very  many  of  the  things  which  we 
are  said  to  choose,  are  not  themselves  at  all  the  ultimate 
objects  upon  which  choice  terminates.  The  murderer,  pre- 
vious to  the  act,  prefers  a  potion  of  brandy  to  one  of  wine, 
his  knife  to  his  pistol,  a  quick  pace  to  a  slow  one — to  use 
soft  words  rather  than  rough — but  are  these  the  real  objects 
of  choice  ?  after  his  act,  he  would  perhaps  prefer  wine  to 
brandy,  a  pistol  to  a  knife,  a  slow  pace  to  a  violent  one. 
The  real  ooject  of  his  choice  all  the  while  has  been  those 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  the  passions  of  covetousness 
or  revenue.  That  choice  which  fixes  on  a  moral  object,  is 
always  the  action  of  a  moral  affection.  How  many  moral 
objects  come  up  before  the  mind  in  choosing  a  course  of 
action,  or  even  a  single  action !  But  an  action  separate  from 
an  act  of  moral  choice,  is  nothing  but  external  motion.  In 
reality,  actions  are  not  the  ultimate  objects  of  choice,  and 
the  acts  of  the  immanent  affections  alone  really  fix  on 
these  moral  objects.  This  was  the  opinion  of  rresident 
Edwards. 

**  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that 
effect  proceeds  is  so ;  yea,  cdso  ike  antecedent  good  du* 
position^  tempcTf  or  affection  of  mindy  f&om  whbncb  pro- 
ceeds that  good  choice,  is  virtuous."  ''  Human  nature 
must  be  created  with  some  dispositions,  otherwise  it  must 
be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will,  perfectly 
indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion 
towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.^'  Moral 
objects  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  innate  moral  affec- 
tions, and  an  action  or  choice  is  virtuous  no  farther  than  it 
proceeds  from^  and  implies  an  act  of  these  immanent  affec- 
tions. 

Here  President  Edwards  assures  us,  that  it  is  only  from 
the  innate  affections  that  acts  of  deliberate  choice  proceed, 
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and  from  these  acts  of  choice,  moral  actions.  He  tells  us 
that  without  these,  no  object  would  be  agreeable  or  other- 
wise: he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  these  affections,  from 
whence  proceed  choice  and  action,  are  the  will. 

The  ^reat  difficulty  of  the  New-Haven  divines  is  in  re- 
gard to  we  existence  of  a  will,  by  which  any  object  should 
appear  pleasing,  and.  excite  volition :  any  thing  permanent 
in  the  mind  to  which  motives  are  addressed,  any  aflfection 
by  which  they  appear  agreeable  or  otherwise  :  they  seem  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  thing  back  of  choice,  any  faculty 
by  which  we  will.  Edwards  says :  "  The  faculty  of  the  will 
is  that  power  or  principle  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  ca- 
pable of  choosing;  an  act  of  the  will  is  the  same  as  an  act 
of  choice."  When  we  come  to  the  definition  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  choice ;  that  it  is  preference  of  something ; 
that  it  is  pleasui^  in,  or  aversion  to,  some  moral  object,  this 
is  not  enough. — These  simple  feelings  may  be  innate  and 
constitutional ;  it  is  no  matter  what  they  are  in  their  nature 
—they  must  look  to  their  cause.  How  did  we  come  by 
them  I  These  champions  of  choice  are  not  satisfied  that  it 
consists  in  preferring  some  object.  They  insist  that  the 
mind's  being  pleased  with  a  thing  is  not  enough — it  must 
have  power  nrst  to  determine  that  it  will  be  pleased  with 
any  tmng,  and  then  with  what  thing  in  particular.  Now  if  the 
act  of  an  immanent  affection  be  love  or  aversion  to  a  moral 
object,  it  is  moral  preference  from  definition,  and  we  give  it 
its  name  from  its  nature,  not  from  its  cause.  We  deter- 
mine it  to  be  volition,  without  inquiry  whether  it  be  the  ac- 
tion of  an  inherited  or  of  a  divinely  implanted  principle,  to 
which  motives  are  addressed,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
efficacy ;  or  whether  there  be  nothing  back  of  the  act  of 
choice,  and  the  act  be  owing  to  the  immmediate  efficiency  of 
God  himself. 

If  all  ^  voluntariness,  freedom,  and  moral  good  desert 
are  contained  in  these  volitions,  all  that  is  required  or  con- 
ceivable, then  in  order  to  determine  human  accountabil- 
ity, it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  man  comes  by  these 
volitions.  They  are  certainly  spontaneous  as  far  as  any 
preceding  volitions  of  his  arc  concerned  ;  and  if  he  have  no 
virtuous  activity  in  producing  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  they  be  the  operations  of  innate  affections, 
the  result  of  deliberation,  or  the  effect  of  immediate  divine 
efficiency,  in  order  to  determine  their  moral  character. 
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Were  we  to  suppose  them  the  result  of  previous  volition, 
we  only  double  the  difficulties  by  that  hypothesis. 

With  rq^rd,  then,  to  the  proposition  that  virtuous  actions 
of  the  mina  have  their  voluntariness  in  themselves,  we  see 
certain  new  views  advanced.  By  many  the  moral  affections 
are  said  to  be  purely  involuntary,  and  to  borrow  their  vol- 
untariness from  an  imperate  act  of  the  will.  This  is  hx 
the  most  general  opinion  in  the  party.  Dr.  Beecher  openly 
denies  the  existence  of  any  freedom  or  moral  qualities  in 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  of  choice,  in  praise  or  blasphemy, 
and  places  these  qualities  in  a  certain  mysterious  power 
which  the  mind  has  over  these  acts.  These  sentiments  are 
maintained  to  carry  out  their  system  in  its  denial  of  native 
depravity. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  all 
the  voluntariness,  freedom,  and  virtuous  activity  which  are 
required,  or  can  be  conceived,  exist  in  virtuous  acts  them- 
selves. 

We  will  now  state  a  second  proposition,  which  the  New 
School,  we  think,  very  extensively  deny. 

That  there  are  certain  mental  acts  possessing  something 
bevond  voluntariness,  a  moral  character  in  themselves  aside 
from  their  causes,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  these  acts, 
the  opposites  of  each  other,  one  of  which  God  views  with 
complacence,  the  other  such  as  he  regards  with  aversion  and 
as  deserving  the  sentence  of  his  law. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  all  virtue  or  vice 
should  consist  in  preferring  an  object,  or  having  an  aversion 
to  it,  in  love  or  hatred :  unless  we  had  a  conscience,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  moral  worth  or  de- 
merit in  any  act  of  the  mind  whatever.  It  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  Grod  originally  created  man  with 
holy  aflfections  which  he  would  have  transmitted ;  but  that 
since  the  fiedl,  he  inherits  the  sinful  affections  which  then  ex- 
isted in  the  first  parents.  If  this  be  not  the  fact,  and 
we  would  disprove  it  by  philosophy,  then  we  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  It  would  seem  strange  to  our 
weak  minds,  that  certain  classes  of  acts  of  which  the  mind 
has  never  been  conscious,  and  of  which  consequently  it 
cannot  form  evefn  a  conception,  should  be  made  matter  of 
command  or  prohibition. — How  shall  it  be  able  to  delight  in 
either  object  proposed  to  it  7  The  objects  are  such  that  if 
one  be  loved,  the  other  must  be  hated ;  yet  the  mind,  hav- 
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log  no  disposition  towards  either,  is  to  determine  which  it 
will  most  delight  in,  and  this  act  of  previous  choice  or  deter- 
mination has  no  merit  in  it,  not  being  the  one  required. 
Now  whether  moral  acts  are  the  operation  of  affections  ere* 
ated  in  man,  or  whether  he  first  choose  the  existence  of  such 
acts,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  determined  choice 
has  ail  the  merit,  and  the  determining  one  none  what- 
ever. 

But  we  object  to  all  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  how 
moral  objects  come  to  affect  the  will  at  all,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  a  state  of  indifierence :  they  remove  no  difficulty, 
but  they  explain  away  every  thing  of  an  accountable  na- 
ture in  the  of)erations  of  the  human  mind.  These  theo- 
rists, denying  that  man  was  first  created  with  holy  disposi- 
tions of  heart,  and  that  he  now  inherits  sinful  ones,  cannot 
explain  how  he  delights  in  moral  objects  at  all.  The  objects 
proposed  are  so  opposite,  that  it  is  eternal  death  to  choose 
one,  and  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  to  choose  the 
other ;  man  possesses  no  moral  nature  ;  he  is  alike  indiffer- 
ent to  both  ;  yet  he  himself  is  to  put  himself  out  of  this  state 
of  indiflference,  and  choose  one  or  the  other,  and  this  is  holi- 
ness or  sin.  The  whole  virtue,  on  their  scheme,  is  to  put 
himself  by  a  separate  act,  ont  of  a  state  of  indifierence  to 
these  objects ;  the  whole  virtue  or  demerit,  according  to  the 
Bible,  is  in  being  out  of  such  a  state  of  indifference. — We 
hear  these  men  talk  of  moral  agents  choosing  between  ob- 
jects, as  opposite  in  their  moral  qualities  as  heaven  and  hell, 
by  a  calm  act  of  deliberate  comparison,  as  if  they  were  to 
decide  which  they  liked  best,  an  apple  or  an  orange,  and 
that  before  they  have  ever  tasted  of  either.  For  the  sinner 
has  never  yet  loved  the  world,  or  tasted  the  excellence  of 
the  divine  character,  according  to  themselves,  when  he  is 
called  to  decide  which  he  likes  best.  Their  doctrine  is  that 
it  is  not  from  any  difference  in  moral  nature  that  some  intel- 
ligent beings  first  love  God  and  others  hate  him.  "  Mankind," 
say  they,  *^  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind 
as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created."  Adam,  then,  came 
into  the  world  without  a  holy  nature;  and  his  posterity, 
they  assure  us,  enter  life  without  a  sinful  one. 

To  account  for  the  fact  that  mankind,  without  possessing 
any  moral  dispositions  towards  either  of  the  classes  of  ob- 
jects, should  ever  choose  at  all,  they  are  at  last  obliged  to 
introduce  an  innate  constitutional  principle ;  and  as  they 
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make  the  same  principle  the  subjective  motive  by  which 
both  holy  and  sinful  objects  are  chosen,  they  confound  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong. 

Let  us  hear  Dr,  Taylor's  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
men  choose  at  all.  **  This  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is 
the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice 
which  supremely Jix on  any  object.  In  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  pre- 
ference or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or 
mammon,  as  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  aflfec- 
tion.  Now  whence  comes  such  choice  or  preference  ?  The 
answer  which  human  consciousness  gives  is,that  the  being'con- 
stituted  with  a  capacity  for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy ; 
and,  knowing  that  ne  is  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  dif- 
ferent objects,  considers  from  which  the  greatest  happiness 
may  be  aerived ;  and  as  in  this  respect  he  judges  or  esti- 
mates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  the  one  or  the  other 
as  his  chief  good.*^  "  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the 
happiness  of  the  agent  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end.*^ 
•*  Self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action."  Thus, 
after  admitting  the  existence  of  constitutional  affection, 
something  hack  of  choice,  we  have  the  doctrine  that  the  ulti- 
mate ''end  of  all  voluntary  action"  in  God,  in  angets,in  Cata- 
line,  in  Judas  Iscariot  and  Buonaparte,  has  alwavs  been  pre- 
cisely the  same.  So  much  for  the  answer  which  human  con- 
8ciousness,that  new  revelation  so  vaunted,  ^ives  to  a  question 
that  the  Bible  had  ahready  decided.  We  doubt  whether  Ma- 
tthias would  have  ventured  such  an  answer. 

The  new  divinity  utterly  confounds  these  classes  of  mor- 
al acts,  and  gives  them  the  same  ultimate  object.  We 
don't  wonder,  that  with  these  new  views  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion, the  most  shrewd  find  themselves  arrived  at  perfection  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  course ;  or  that  the  repentance  of 
sinners  for  their  wrong  judgement  appears  to  be  so  soon 
over.  We  don*t  wonder,  either,  at  the  great  number  and 
rapidity  of  conversions  where  this  new  way  of  presenting 
truth  is  adopted.  With  the  materials  with  which  Dr.  Tay- 
lor has  furnished  him  to  begin  with,  we  should  suppose  that 
a  man  of  any  tolerable  shrewdness,  might  make  a  new  heart 
after  the  fashion  of  the  model  which  the  preacher  holds  up 
to  him,  in  considerable  less  than  five  minutes,  the  time  gen- 
erally allowed  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able   to  quote  Professor  Stuart's 
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opinion  as  decidedly  opposed  to  this  system.  It  has  beea 
too  much  the  custom  for  distinguished  theologians  to  consid- 
er it  as  the  mark  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind  to  have  no 
opinion  on  great  theological  questions,  and  no  very  close 
connection  with  those  who  maintain  or  those  who  oppose 
them.  We  have  heard  it  related  of  a  noted  counterfeiter^ 
that  he  built  his  house  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  Canada.  By  this  means,  this  very  ingenious  man  could 
approve  of  the  measures  of  each  governmentas  far  as  he  liked 
them,  without  becoming  a  partizan  of  either :  he,  moreover, 
had  it  in  his  power  always  to  be  under  the  administration 
which  at  the  time  happened  to  suit  him  best. 

A  great  many  able  theologians  have  chosen  their  posi- 
tion on  the  line  which  separates  two  great  theological  par- 
ties. This  has  its  advanta^s  and  its  inconveniences.  A  line 
is  overpassed  by  a  step.  Tor  this  reason,  these  men  can 
scarcely  stir  without  being  laid  hold  of  and  claimed  bv  one 

Earty  or  the  other.  Professor  Stuart  observes :  **  Dr.  Tyler 
as  published  his  pamphlet,  which  has  made  an  end  of  the 
matter  as  to  brother  Taylor's  regeneration  by  self-love — a 
full  end.  There  is  no  redemption.  An  the  fog  is  blown 
awaj/t  and  we  have  at  last  a  clear  and  sheer  regeneration  of 
the  natural  man  by  himself,  stimulated  by  self-love,  made  out 
to  be  the  scheme  of  brother  Taylor.  There  is  mo  get- 
ting ASIDE  OF  it/' 

Dr.  Porter,  speaking  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system,  says; 
**  His  views  of  self-love  cannot  stand  inquiry.  His  true 
benevolence,  love  to  God  in  its  most  elementary  form,  is 
what  ?  Regard  to  one's  own  happiness.  Fuller,  in  his  Gos- 
pel, its  own  Witness,  shows  this  to  be  an  injidel  sentiment ; 
and  Smalle^  shows  that  Satan  is  innocent^  xfan  tdtimate  re- 
gard  to  self  is  no  sin  /" 

The  great  inquiry  now,  is  not  what  is  right,  but  what 
will  most  gratify  the  constitutional  desire  of  happiness  ?  We 
hear  that  it  is  gravely  debated  among  Christian  divines, 
whether  virtue  is  to  be  followed  for  virtue's  sake ;  a  question 
that  till  the  rei^n  of  luxury,  heathen  philosophers  did  not 
debate.  In  a  theological  school,  the  system  is  taught,  that 
man  never  can  fix  his  aflections  on  any  higher  object  than 
his  own  happiness. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  not  that  virtue  was  not 
to  be  followed,  but  that  it  was  to  be  followed,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  benefits  or  pleasure  consequent  on  it ;  that 
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lit  that  faappiness  uras  the  summum  bonum,  that  this  should 
be  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  All  other  sects  of  heathen 
philosophy  looked  upon  this,  with  the  utmost  abhorrence, 
and  considered  it  as  a  formal  renunciation  of  every  thinff  de* 
serving  the  name  of  virtue,  as  an  object  of  pursuit.  It  is 
true,  Epicurus  took  care,  in  teaching  a  doctrine  so  revolting 
to  ail  the  moral  feelings  of  the  community,  to  avail  himself 
of  ambiguous  expressions ;  the  disciples  were  always  com* 

£laininj^  that  the  master  was  misunderstood :  nobody  but 
iniself  knew  what  he  meant ;  people  did  not  understand 
their  own  language,  when  Epicureans  used  it:  Cicero  says  : 
^  do  you  say  I  don't  know  what  pleasure  means,  when  all  the 
sparrows  perfectly  understand  it?**  Were  vou,  says  he, 
were  you  just  entering  upon  the  duties  ot  a  maffistra- 
ey,  would  you  venture  to  inform  your  constituents,  that  in 
your  decisions,  you  should  be  guided  uniformly  by  a  regard 
to  your  own  interest  7  Would  you  have  the  ettrontery  to  tell 
them  that  you  had  always  been  guided  by  such  aims.  Per- 
haps you  would  not  wish  to  broach  a  philosophical  theory 
before  a  mixed  assembly,  but  would  you  venture  to  do  it  in 
a  court  of  justice  or  in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  missionary,  under  pretext 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  should  obtain  a  commission  from 
some  benevolent  institution  to  carry  this  system  to  the  hea- 
then. We  will  suppose  that  he  has  selected  as  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  some  community  trained  up  to  Spartan  notions 
of  contempt  for  danger,  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury ;  with  the 
same  high  sentiments  of  temperance,  justice,  and  patriotism, 
and  the  other  virtues.  We  will  suppose,  that  in  an  assembly  of 
their  aged  men,  he  has  expounded  his  system ;  that  after  re- 

Eated  requests  to  explain  himself,  he  has  at  last  laid  aside 
\  ambiguous  language,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  exalted 
characters,  glowing  with  high  notions  of  heathen  virtue,  ven* 
tured  to  assert,  that  happiness  is  the  only  pursuit  to  which 
man  should  aspire,  the  only  one  worthy  of  him,  the  only  one 
of  which  he  is  capable.  That  virtue  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  it  never  is;  that  in  reality  the  virtuous 
and  vicious  are  driving  at  the  same  object,  though  they  take 
different  roads  to  reach  it.  After  taking  time  to  recover 
firom  the  shock  which  the  avowal  of  such  detestable  sen- 
timents must  create  in  their  virtuous  minds,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  we  should  expect  that  the  preacher  would  be 
Vol.  V.  24 
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MimiiiODed  to  their  preience  and  addresied  ia  lAnguage 
unuch  like  tke  following : 

^  Young  man,  be  assured  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
mischief  ^ou  have  designed  us,  and  the  insult  you  oflbr  in^ 
in  supposing  us  capable  of  receiving  a  system  b^  which  we 
should  publicly  renounce  all  respect  for  rirtue  m  the  pves*> 
ence  of  our  wives  and  children  and  slaves';  that  you  blush- 
ed when  required  to  explain  your  dishonest  language,  thai 
ou  turned  pale  on  the  full  avowal  of  your  meanings  haa 
lb  lit  die  hope,  that  there  are  still  some  lurking  remain*  of 
shaiBe  in  your  constitution,  and  that  your  principles  have 
not  as  yet  bean  able  completely  to  corrupt  your  heart.  Be 
assured  this  is  the  only  reason  which  has  induced  us  again 
to  admit  you  to  our  presence." 

**  Could  you  expect  to  regenerate  the  headien  world  by  a 
doctrine  wmch  has  twice  almost  ruined  it?  We  had  hoped 
that  this  system  was  now  quite  banished  from  among  man- 
kind, and  that  none  but  the  brutes  made  it  the  basis  of  their  ao- 
tiona.  We  have  indeed,  in  our  prisons  and  galleys  some  on* 
happy  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  acting  on  these  detest- 
able  principles,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  any  who  had  be^ 
oome  shameless  enough,  to  avow  them.  Had  you  brought  with 
youn  the  plague,  you  might  have  afflicted  our  bodSes  with 
sufibring  for  a  few  days,  or  somewhat  shortened  the  period 
of  a  few  lives ;  but  when  you  attempt  to  poison  our  morals, 
to  take  away  temperance,  justice,  friendship  and  patriotism, 
which  alone  give  dignity  and  value  to  life,  and  which  ai^ 
the  true  basis  on  which  our  happy  government  rests,  be.aa* 
aured  we  shall  insulate  you  from  ail  intercourse  with  any* 
who  might  be  infected  with  your  principles^  and  place  you 
under  regulations  of  more  than  quarantine  severity.  We 
shall  permit  certain  of  our  criminals  to  convey  you  your 
foodt  but  you  ane  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  hint  a  word 
of  your  principles  to  them.  We  pray  our  godt,  wiio  presidK 
over  the  intereets  of  our  government,  to  give  you.aispeedir' 
passage  from  our  shores,  and  be  assured,  that  as  wa  consid*: 
er  an  attempt  to  strip  us  of  honesty,  probity,  and  eiwiy 
manly  virtue  as  more  criminal  than  an  attack  oni  our  pvott 
perty^  that  a  second  visit  to  these  shores,  will  be  met.  with, 
the  punishment  that  it  deserves.  You  will  assure  thoae^ 
who  sent  you,  that  though  fully  sensible  of  the  evil  designed 
ua,  we  are  capable  of  no  sentiments  towards  them  but. thosft 
of  pity,  and  were  there  any  hope  of  the  amendment  of  a 
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community 'which  could  send  so  far  to  corrupt  an  unoAend* 
mg  people,  we  should  send  batk  certain  of  our  riaves  to 
instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  humanity.*' 
The  New-Haven  divines  set  out  by  asserting  that  •*  man- 
kind come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that 
with  tvhich  Adam  was  created.**  They  deny  that  Adam  was 
created  with  a  holy  heart,  and  that  his  posterity  inherit  a  sin- 
ful one :  asserting  that  the  one  made  his  holy  heart,  that  the 
Others  make  their  sinful  ones.  Now  how  comes  it  that  any 
moral  object  is  chosen?  and  as  there  are  moral  objects 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  how  happens  it, 
that  without  any  change  in  a  man's  nature,  he  should 
hate  holy  objects  yesterday,  and  love  them  to-day.  The 
objects  are  the  same,  and  are  loved  or  hated  only  for  theit 
moral  excellency.  That  something  back  of  choice  and 
the  cause  of  choice  is  the  very  thing  which  their  jAiloso- 
phy  attempts  to  exhibit ;  what  does  ut.  Taylor  say  is  the 
cause  or  reason  of  all  choice  7  Here  is  the  whole  mystery. 
Hear  him :  *•  This  self-love  or  desire  of  h afpinbss,  is  tii* 

FRtMART  CAirSE  OR  REASON  OF  ALL  ACTS  OF  PREFERBNCIfc  Oft 
CHOICE  WHICH  StFREMELY  FIX  ON  ANY  OBJECT.**      NoW  after 

all,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  innate  affections ;  the  system  re* 
moves  no  difficulty,  but  it  does  explain  away  the  love  of 
Grod,  and  remove  his  law,  and  we  ask  what  it  leaves  T  But 
this  is  not  enough  ;  the  system  must  teach  man  that  his  sin- 
ful aflections  and  passions  are  innocent,  and  the  infidel  and 
licentious  must  be  taught  that  their  favourite  principles  are 
correct.  These  divines  deny  that  mankind  inherit  from 
Adam  any  feelings  which  fix  on  moral  objects,  and  are  them- 
selves sinful.  It  had  always  been  supposed  that  ambition, 
pride,  envy,  maKce,  hatred,  covetousness,  and  revenge  were 
of  this  character.  If  it  be  not  from  any  thing  in  our  nature, 
how  does  any  moral  object  become  the  object  of  love  or 
aversion?  What  do  these  divines  make  the  objects  of 
moral  choice?  They  are  actions  which  themselves  contain 
moral  choice,  if  they  be  any  thing  more  than  external  nrio- 
tives,  or  they  are  series  of  moral  action,  or  the  ffratification 
of  what  are*  called  constitutional  propensities :  they  are  the 
objects  of  what  may  be  called  deliberatite  choice,  and  no< 
those  moral  objects  upon  which  the  it)  oral  aflections  fix. 

But  how  do  they  deny  these  passions  to  be  sinful  ?  By 
explaining  the  things  away  and  applying  the  terms  to  some- 
thing wholly  different.     What  was  conrfderisd  revenge,  iM 
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now  called  sense  of  injury ;  avarice  is  called  desire  of  natural 
goody  ambition  a  constitutional  love  of  approbation;  they 
tell  us  not  whether  it  is  desire  the  honour  that  cometh  from 
men,  or  that  which  cometh  from  God  only.  But  what  do 
they  call  ambition  ?  "  The  purpose  formed  to  indulge  this 
constitutional  love  of  approbation,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
happiness  of  others/'  Ambition,  then,  is  only  a  purpose  to 
do  something ;  it  is  not  the  love  of  the  praise  of  men,  but  the 
purpose  to  gratify  it,  that  is  sinful.  '*  The  sin  lies  in  the 
choice  to  indulge  the  innocent  constitutional  feelings  against 
the  demands  of  known  duty."  And  what  do  we  choose  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  choice,  when  we  choose  to  grat- 
ify these  feelings.  It  is  nothing  but  the  object  of  the  feelings 
themselves. 

Now,  it  has  been  the  belief  of  the  orthodox  that  man 
inherits  from  Adam  a  heart  that  manifests  itself  towards  dif- 
ferent objects  by  ambition,  pride,  envy,  revenge  and  hatred, 
passions  of  which  all  are  conscious,  which  are  voluntary  in 
their  own  nature,  and  sinful  ;  the  great  springs  of  human 
actions  ;  the  sources  of  human  purposes  and  not  purposes 
themselves  to  gratify  innocent  propensities.  Amoition  is 
certainly  an  innate  passion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  a 
cold  deliberate  purpose  of  its  own  gratification,  but  a  rest- 
less, vehement,  and  insatiable  thirst  Tor  that  admiration  which 
attends  distinction  in  wealth,  power,  honours,  great  achieve* 
ments  in  literature  and  science,  in  the  arts,  in  arms,  and  even 
in  crime.  Under  its  influence,  a  man  will  forego  all  ease 
.  and  tranquillity,  encounter  toil  and  suffering,  will  sacrifice 
health,  comfort,  and  even  conscience,  and  make  it  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  to  hold  for  a  short  time  a  small  space  in 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  It  is  a  passion  which  will  not 
often  brook  the  restraint  of  conscience  or  of  laws.  It  leads 
the  person  possessed  by  it  to  trample  on  the  rights,  proper- 
ty, reputation  and  lives  of  those  who  oppose  his  course,  and 
often  Its  success  involves  the  ruin  of  liberty,  laws,  and  gov- 
ernment But  it-is  said  under  proper  restraint  it  is  useful :  but 
what  will  restrain  it  but  some  other  passion  of  the  same  heart  ? 
But  it  is  necessary  as  a  motive  to  action  :  but  are  not  love 
to  God  and  man  sufficient  motives  ?  What  has  Christ  said 
of  those  who  seek  honor  from  men,  and  not  that  which 
cometh  from  God  only  7  Its  objects  are  only  honours,  titles, 
riches,  &c. ;  it  is  but  another  name  for  that  love  of  the  world 
which  the  bible  assures  us  is  enmity  to  God. 
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Envy  is  a  native  passion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a 
feeling  that  is  gratified  by  the  faults*  the  humiliation,  the  dis- 

Eace»  the  sufiering  and  sometimes  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
ing  who  has  the  misfortune  to  awaken  it.  It  caused  the 
first  murder.  It  is  the  express  subject  of  divine  prohibition. 
Revenge,  this  is  something  more  than  a  sense  of  injury 
when  wronged,  it  is  malice  towards  the  one  who  has  iniured 
us.  It  is  not  a  purpose  which  has  been  the  result  of  deliber- 
ation, but  a  vetement  passion  :  the  perception  even  of  an 
intention  to  injure  us  awakens  it,  and  it  always  plots  mischief 
against  its  object  No  reasoning  will  prove  that  revenge  is 
not  a  native  and  sinful  passion  of  the  human  heart  It  is 
gratified  with  no  small  mischief,  and  were  it  not  for  the  re« 
straints  of  law,  would  seldom  stop  short  of  the  death  of  its 
victim.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  and 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  the  gospel  requires.  Bare 
hatred  to  our  brother,  aside  from  any.  purpose  to  gratify  it,  is 
called  murder. 

Pride  is  beyond  doubt  an  innate  passion  of  the  human  heart, 
which  certainly  has  done  mischief  enough  in  the  world :  it  is 
hardly  a  purpose— but  it  is  something  contrary  to  evangelical 
humility,  and  is  called  by  the  Bible  "  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil."  Now,  are  these  bare  purposes  which  may  be  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  formed ;  or  are  they  that  indwelling  sin  against 
which  the  Christian  must  struggle  till  death  ? 

The  New  Haven  divines  had  denied  that  man  possesses 
at  his  creation  any  affections  or  dispositions  which  fix  on 
moral  objects.  They  were  then  to  solve  the  problem,  that 
either  class  of  moral  objects  should  become  the  object  of  su- 
preme affection  to  a  mind  created  iadiflferent  to  both  ;  how 
that,  when  heaven  or  hell  rests  on  the  decision,  a  being 
should  uniformly  choose  what,  when  chosen,  makes  him 
worthy  of  eternal  ruin,  and  afterwards,  without  any  change 
in  his  nature,  supremely  delight  in  the  moral  excellence  of 
God,  which  had  been  the  object  of  equal  hatred.  To  decide 
a  problem  already  determined  by  the  Bible,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  confound  the  distinction  between  holiness  and  sin, 
to  explain  away  the  moral  afiections,  to  make  holiness  and 
sin  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  self-love. 

Suppose  an  intelligent  accountable  being  should  be  able 
to  look  on  the  infinite  excellence  and  purity  of  God  with  in- 
difierence,  we  should  pronounce  such  indifference  to  be  sin : 
we  should  say  the  same,  could  he  behold  the  objects  of  sin- 
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fill  volitioD  with  indifference  :  should  the  mind,  hy  a  pre- 
irious  flelMetermintng  act,  become  otberwige  than  iodiflfer* 
ent  to  theie  objects  there  could  be  no  merit  or  demerit  in 
that  act  which  places  him  out  of  this  state :  all  iraliness  or 
sin  consist  in  being  out  of  it. 

If  all  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  being  out  of  this  state 
of  indiflbrence,  the  inquiry  of  these  divines  respects  acts  of 
no  moral  value  whatever,  more  than  the  beating  of  our 
hearts ;  and  could  they  bring  in  by  revelation  that  sel^ 
determining  power  which  Edwards  banished  by  argument, 
it  would  not  at  all  help  the  necessities  of  their  system. 

In  every  act  of  choice  there  is  something  chosen,  an  ob« 
ject  of  choice,  which  we  call  a  motive.  These  motives  ef 
eite  volition,  produce  acts  of  the  will  altogether  by  their  own 
eflSciency :  that  is,  they  can  owe  their  influence  to  no  previ- 
ous choice  of  ours ;  if  they  do,  something  must  have  already 
been  chosen ;  a  motive  must  already  have  had  influence  ;  be- 
sides, that  one  object  has  been  chosen  already  does  not  at 
all  account  for  the  fact  that  another  should  be  afterwards 
chosen.  In  a  moral  being,  possessed  of  a  will,  motives  alone 
move  this  will,  without  any  voluntary  oo-opperation  on  his 
part 

If  motives  do  not  owe  their  influence  to  any  previous 
activity  on  our  part,  if  the  mind  be  moved  by  them  at  all,  it 
must  be  wholly  through  some  susceptibility  which  it  has  of 
bemg  moved  by  them;  there  must  be  some  principle  in 
the  mind  itself,  which  exists  when  it  does  not  act ;  something 
back  of  choice  and  "  the  reason  of  it,^  but  distinct  from 
choice  as  the  understanding  is  distinct  from  acts  of  intellec- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor^s  followers  allow  something  distinct  from 
volition,  a  power  of  choice,  but  they  seem  to  mean  by  this 
onlv  a  liberty  of  willing.  But  there  must  be  a  distinct  pow- 
dr  by  which  we  are  able  to  will,  as  much  as  a  power  by 
which  we  are  able  to  understand:  a  power  whose  ex- 
istence is  inferred  from  its  acts ;  a  power  to  whose  existence 
motives  owe  their  whole  influence.  The  acts  of  this  power 
are  volition.  Motives  move  it  without  any  previous  activi- 
ty of  ours ;  we  have  not  one  will  to  move  another  with  ;  it 
is  altogether  absurd  to  speak  of  the  ''  voluntary  use  of  the 
will.'* 

Moral  motives  have  no  neutral  influence ;  they  do  not 
produce  volitions  of  no  moral  character,  so  that  a  self-de- 
termiiSing  power  should  become  necessary  at  last  to  decide 
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how  we  will  be  a&eted  by  moral  objects :  •ucli  a  power 
could  be  of  DO  avail.  They  produce  effects  which  baTe  a 
moral  character  in  themselves ;  which  have  all  the  voIuq^ 
tariness  and  moral  good  or  ill  desert  conceivable  in  them* 
selves ;  which  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  or  worthy  oC 
its  corse.  The  infinite  perfections  of  God  will  excite  no 
neutral  feelingSf  but  either  love  or  hatred,  and  it  depends 
on  our  moral  nalmre  of  what  class  these  volitions  slmU 
be;  it  depends  on  those  moral  affections  inherited  from 
Adam,  or  implanted  by  graoe»  whose  action  is  excited  by  a 
moral  cause. 

But,  after  removing  the  doctrines  of  original  righteous- 
ness and  original  sin»  to  make  room  for  this  self-detevmining 
power,  the  advocates  of  this  system  are  still  obliged  toresMt 
to  an  innate  constitutional  afiection  to  account  for  volition. 
They  have  to  resort  to  something  back  of  choice :  and  their 
volitions,  as  they  have^  given  up  moral  afiections,  ahf aye 
[MTOve  to  be  only  determinations  to  gratify  constitutional  pro« 
peasities :  they  terminate  on  bare  action,  or  a  course  of  actioni 
they  have  removed  the  moral  affections,  and  we  have  left 
only  naked  pnrixises  and  resolutions*  The  most-  commoa 
definition  they  give  of  the  will,  is  that  it  is  *<  a  fixed  purpose 
(NT  settled  preference  o£  the  soul."  It  is  tben^  aeeording  lo 
them,  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  absurdly  said  to  have  a  per- 
manent existence.  They  artfully  couple  purpose  with  pre- 
ference ;  for  though  a.  mental  act,  a  purpose  may  bo  said,  in 
a  sense,  still  to  exist,  as  our  first  belief  that  three  and  two 
make  five,  always  continues;  a  preference  is  palpably  a 
momentary  act  This  fixed  purpose  or  preference,  then,  is 
a  power  of  the  mind  and  an  act  of  the  mind ;  the  cause  of 
choice,  and  choice  itself. 

We  regard  this  system  as  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  Pefagius  and  Celestius ;  but  it  is  unfolded  and  de- 
fended with  far  less  subtil ty  and  elegance  than  were  displayed 
by  its  first  supporters ;  we  think  this  system,  as  it  now  afH 
pears,  has  little  original  but  what  is  also  absurd.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  that  surpassing  genius,  who  does  such  honour 
both  to  our  country  and  race,  had  unfolded  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world  with  the  same  skill  with  which  Newton  inves- 
tigated those  of  the  material ;  like  him,  he  carried  the  light 
of  demonstration  through  all  his  reasonings ;  he  has  left 
nothing  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  regard  it  as 
presumptuous  in  any,  to  suppose  that  his  conclusions  will  be 
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relinquished/ tilljhis  arguments  have  been  formally  exam* 
ined  and  answered.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  hear  that 
a  reaction  has  commenced  in  New-Haven  itself.  We  learn 
that  President  Day,  with  his  peculiar  powers  of  metaphysi- 
cal  analysis,  has  fully  exposed  the  absurdity  and  licentious- 
ness of  this  system,  but  with  that  caution  and  tenderness 
which  might  he  expected,  both  from  his  disposition  and  his 
connection  with  those  who  have  taught  these  opinions.  We 
have  seen  only  a  few  extracts  from  this  work,  but  we  re* 
gard  it  as  high  evidence  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  that  the  Chris- 
tian  Spectator,  has  spoken  so  kindly  of  a  book  which  is  said 
to  have  ffiven  a  death-blow  to  its  favourite  opinions. 

If  it  be  that  these  divines  are  exerting  their  influence  to 
brinff  the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  into  discredit ;  te 
teach  that  man  inherits  no  sinful  affections  from  Adam,  and 
that  Grod  implants  no  holy  ones  ;  that  all  the  passions  and 
affections  of  human  nature  are  innocent ;  if  they  make  self* 
love  the  basis  of  all  voluntary  action ;  that  God  and  mam« 
mon  are  both  loved  for  the  same  reason ;  if  they  make  reli- 
gion consist  only  in  a  mysterious  power  of  restraining  the 
natural  propensities,  in  mere  purposes  and  resolutions;  if 
the  sinful  heart  be  only  a  temporary  purpose  formed  by  man 
himself,  and  reversed  by  him  alone  m  regeneration ;  if  they 
make  the  heart  or  will  to  be  a  mere  momentary  act  of  the 
mind ;  and  above  all,  if  thev  represent  these  opinions  as  the 
orthodoxy  of  New-Englana,  we  are  sure  that  we  have  not 
spoken  on  these  subjects  with  undue  severity. 
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Art.  I. — ^The  Natvre  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

By  NATHAJnsL  Hewitt,  D.  D. 

When  good  works  are  done  on  wrong  principles,  the 
labourers  forfeit  the  reward  of  well-doers ;  "  for  he  that 
atriveth  for  the  mastery  is  not  crowned  except  be  strive  law- 
foliy."  The  faults  of  the  workmen,  moreov^,  soon  spread 
like  leaven  to  the  works  themselves,  and  they  are  spoiled 
also.  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  or,  in  the 
words  of  inspiration,  ^  theedification  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
in  which  ^  men  are  workers  together  with  God,"  is  a  work 
where  principles  enter  into  the  moving,  instrumental,  mate- 
rial and  final  causes  of  all  that  is  done.  Here  erroneoua 
principles  vitiate  the  whole.  If  there  be  any  thing  amiss  in 
the  builders,  it  will  reappear  in  the  building ;  and  as  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  if  teachers  err  in  doctrine, 
the  tauff ht  must  err  likewise.  Hence  the  necessity  of  sound 
principtes  in  all  who  take  part  in  any  way  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel. 

In  order  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  may  be 
promoted  on  sound  principles,  the  true  nature  of  it  must  be 
understood.    The  messengers  of  Christ,  are  not  like  the 
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couriers  of  earthly  kings,  who  carry  sealeQ  despatches,  which 
they  may  not  and  cannot  read  or  understand.  The'servants 
of  Christ  are  ambassadors,  not  post-riders  ;  and  are — won- 
drous words — "in  Chrisfs  stead.^^  The  way  and  manner  of 
proceeding  in  spreading  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  will,  of 
course,  be  modelled  after  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
kingdom  itself  is  understood  and  regarded.  For  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  regeneration — not  a  manipulation — 
a  manufacture — the  propagators  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  propa^ted,  and  the  offspring  bears  the  likeness  of  the 
parent.  A  vital  union  to  Christ  bv  holy  espousals  can  alone 
make  the  Church  fruitful  in  the  cnildren  of  God. 

It  is  then  fundamental  in  all  inquiries  after  the  way  to 
diffuse  the  light  of  life  in  this  sepulchre-world  of  ours, — 
What  is  the  distinction  and  formal  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  on  the  earth  1 

In  answer,  I  reply — That  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a  super- 
natural kingdom  :  supernatural — not  pro — or  anti— but  super- 
natural. Grace  does  not  annihilate  nature,  but  prae-supposes 
and  sub-ordinates  it,  and  renews,  reforms,  perfects  and  fc^oe- 
rifiesit.  Grace  is  in  and  super  nature  as  a  branch  from  a  good 
olive  tree  is  grafted  on  the  stock  of  a  wild  ;  or  as  the  grave 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  the  substitute  of  their  resurrection 
bodies.  Sin  and  death  are  infra-natural,  infernal,  and  drafir 
down  nature.  Grace  is  the  supernatural  antagonist  and 
victor  of  the  infer-natural  powers  of  sin  and  death,  and 
redeems  nature  from  its  fall  beneath  their  monstrous  opprea- 
tiion.  The  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  grace  is  one.*-*- 
"  I  and  my  fisither  are  one,"  said  the  Theanthropos.  Human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was,  without  change  in  its 
essence  and  form,  assumed  by  the  divine ;  and  by  a  hypos- 
latical  union  witn  it,  ennobled  and  perfected :  yet  though 
thus  glorified,  it  is  human  nature  still,  etitire  in  all  its  parls 
and  properties.  So  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  oa  earth, 
grace  assumes  to  itself  nature,  and  working  after  the  modd 
ef  the  head,  forms  a  new  man  after  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  is  the  firs^born  among  many  brethren*  The 
inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  assimilates  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  to  their  theanthropic  Lord  and  brother,  and 
mystically  unites  them — ^for  he  that  is  joined  with  the  Lood 
is  one  spirit. 

Being  super-natural,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  conm 
•ttper-rational.    Reason  is  an  organ  for  truth,  but  not  of 
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troth :  not  originally  and  of  itself  luminous,  but  Sttsceptive 
of  illumination :  a  disciple  not  a  master — the  servant  of 
truth  not  its  Lord.  Qrace  doe^  no  violence  to  reason.  Sin. 
like  mephitic  vapoars,  suffi>cates  the  intellectual  powers,  ana 
reason  gasps,  in  ghastly  and  abortive  attempts  to  inhale  from 
pestilential  choke-damps  the  balmy  inspiration  of  life. — 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  But  grace  like 
Ihe  pure  air  of  heaven,  first. restores  and  quiets  the  tortured 
and  exhausted  organs,  and  then  fills  them.  "In  thy  light 
we  shall  see  light."  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  the  glory  of  God  is 
risen  upon  thee." 

Not  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  philosopbeme — a  gnosis. 
It  is  not  an  invention  of  man^  but  a  revelation  of  God :  not 
an  argument,  but  a  testimony.  Faith,  not  reason,  receives 
it ;  and  its  result  is  Ufe,  not  knowledge.  <'  The  words  I 
speak  unto  you,"  said  Christ,  ''  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
hfe."  ''  Gnosis  puffeth  up ;  cbitrity  edifieth."  The  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  is  not  a  pi^losopbic  expose  of  the  fabric  of 
creation,  providence  and  grace,  spread  open  to  reason  :  <<for 
fitith  is  the  evidence — the  elenchus-^argument — of  things 
not  seen"  and  consequently  by  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds — rw^  alwtts — the  dispensations  of  creation  primarily 
and  chiefly,  and  of  providence  and  grace,  consecutive  V) 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  To 
look  for  the  causes  and  reasons  of  things  thereiore,  in  the 
things  themselves,  is  to  search  for  them  where  they  are  not. 
^  By  faith  we  understand"  hence  not  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. '<  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
Gk)d."    The  Peripatetics  walk  not  in  Solomon's  Porch. 

Nor  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Paradisaic.  That  dispen- 
sation was  founded  in  the  innocence  of  man,  and  termina- 
ted with  it.  God  does  not  restore  the  first  Adam,  and  give 
bim  another  opportunity  to  gain  as  a  head' of  his  race,  eter- 
nal life.  Nor  has.  he  given  to  each  of  his  children  that  cov- 
enant which  he  at  first  gave  to  him,  as  the  conunon 
representative  of  all.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  brings  for 
us  another  head — a  second  Adam  who  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven  and  is  an  everlasting  Father ;  and  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  it  are  laid  in  the  abyss  of  our  guilt  and  woe.  '^  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
He  veceiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.    Sin  and  death 
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are  the  only  decypiieren  of  the  hieroglyph  of  redemptionL 
Sin  and  death  dragged  down  the  first  man  from  hia  palace 
and  throne  in  pariulise,  where  he  reigned  as  King  of  the 
world ;  but  they  led  up  the  second  man  to  the  throne  of 
glory,  where  he  reig^ns  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  king  of 
righteousness  and  kin^  of  peace.  '<  For  he  was  delivered 
for  our  offepces,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.''  To 
the  innocent  then  and  the  happy,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
without  meaning  qr  use ;  nay,  it  is  repulsive  and  monstrous ; 
'<to  the  Jew  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greek  fooUshness." 
The  supposition  of  sel^jQlcient  powers  in  man,  asserts  the 
continuance  of  the  Paradisaic  kingdom  and  denies  the  fidl. ' 
Self-correction — self-restoration— self-expurgation— self-elec- 
tion of  the  right  and  the  good — self-perseverance — all  imply 
fundamental  innocence.  These  are  all  vital  acts  of  wisdom 
and  ffoodness :  and  can  be  done  by  none  except  those  who 
are  tuive  unto  God ;  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  If 
sin  reigns  in  man,  it  reigns  ^unto  death ;  and  what  self- 
efficacy  for  self-redemption  can  there  be  in  such  a  case? 
Sin  in  man,  is  man  in  sin ;  and  how  can  he  be  in  sin  and 
out  of  it — ^uuder  sin  and  over  it — the  slave  of  sin  and  the 
Lord  of  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  Satan  is  not  divided 
against  himself.  Man  in  sin  is  not  divided  against  himself; 
self  cannot  be  divided  against  self.  The  covenant  of  Para- 
dise contemplated  man  in  his  integrity  and  therefore  self- 
efficient — the  Grospel  contemplates  him  in  depravity,  and 
therefore  self-deficient. 

But  if  man  is  without  self-restorative  powers,  he  is  not 
blameless  for  his  continuance  in  sin  ?  He  would  be  blame- 
less if  he  had  no  restorative  powers.  The  fiaiult  is  not  in 
man's  powers,  but  in  man's  self. 

There  is  no  self-restoration,  because  self  itself  abhors  it 
There  can  be  no  self-motion  towards  self-denial,  the  element 
of  restoration.  Moreover,  sin  is  a  death  as  well  as  a  crime, 
and  is  its  punishment.  This  punishment,  is  spiritual  death, 
which  consists  in  the  loss  of  God's  &rracious  presence  in  the 
soul.  God  forsakes  the  sinning  soul.  Hence  David  depre- 
cates the  divine  wrath  on  his  adultery  and  murder,  by  im- 
ploring God  not  to  <<  cast  him  away  from  his  presence,  nor 
to  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  him."  When  God  forsakes  the 
soul,  his  image,  the  effect  of  that  presence,  departs  with 
him,  as  the  image  of  one  before  a  mirror  vausbes  when  he 
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tarns  away  from  lookiug  upon  it.  When  the  imam  of  God 
is  gone,  the  soul  becomes  carnal — destitute  of  the  light  and 
life  of  holiness  and  is  "  dead  in  sin." 

Now  in  order  that  a  sinner  may  be  a  self-redeemer  from 
sin,  he  must  propitiate  God  whom  he  has  offended,  and 
recover  the  lost  light  and  life  of  his  complacent  presence. 
But  this  he  cannot  do  ;  because  his  propitiatory  acts  would 
not  be  animated  by  that  love  to  God,  that  spiritual  life,  which 
can  alone  render  them  .pleasing  to  God ;  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion he  is  without  life  when  he  is  seeking  to  recover  it.  His 
works,  therefore,  are  dead  works ;  and  he  is  dead  in  sin. — 
The  inquiry  then,  whether  man  is  culpable  for  remaining 
in  sin  if  he  be  incapable  of  self-restoration,  should  be  merged 
in  this  other  and  previous  question — ^has  man  sinned  against 
God,  and  has  God  justly  forsaken  him  1  If  justly  forsaken, 
he  alone  is  the  blameable  cause  of  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
that  desertion.  Dr.  Smalley  has  incautiously  infringed  on 
this,  and  without  intending  it,  opened  the  door  for  Peiagius. 
Referring  to  the  axiom  of  sound  theology,  that  Gh>d  loses  not 
his  right  to  command  where  man  has  through  his  own 
fault  lost  his  power  to  obey ;  he  attempts  its  refutation  by 
an  inapt  comparison.  ^<If  a  man  wickedly  cuts. off  his 
hand,"  says  he,  ^^  ought  he  afterwards  to  be  conunanded  to 
use  it."  The  fallacy  here,  is  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  par- 
allel case.  The  comparison  contains  more  than  the  thing 
compared.  The  question  is  pot  whether  a  man  is  bound 
to  work  with  a  hand  which  he  has  not,  but  whether  he  may 
justly  suffer  the  consequences  involv^  in  the  want  of  a 
hand  which  he  has  wickedly  destroyed.  May  he  say  to 
God — '*  Repeal  thy  law  for  my  benefit ;  and  give  me  bread 
fi>r  I  cannot  work :  or  else  restore  my  lost  hand,  that  I  may 
provide  my  own  bread.  As  I  cannot  work,  it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  leave  me  to  starve.  Thou  hast  lost  thy  right  to  en- 
force the  law  on  me.  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat,"  for  I  have  exempted  myself  from  that  law  by  the 
destruction  of  my  hand.  Thou  must  create  me  a  new  hand 
before  I  can  be  justly  required  either  to  work  or  starve." — 
Now  is  it  not  evident  that  the  original  claims  of  the  law 
appear  in  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Uie  disobedient.  These 
Claims  ^ive  to  punishment  its  justice ;  and  if  these  claims 
cannot  be  enforced,  punishment  must  cease.  May  man  say 
to  Gk)d,  '<  Show  me  thy  fiice,  that  I  may  love  thee.  I  can- 
not love  thee  if  I  know  Uiee  not  in  thy  beauty  and  glory. — 
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I  must  perish  if  I  love  thee  not  Repeal  thy  law  for  raj 
sake.  Thou  hast  said  ''  I  love  them  that  love  me ;  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed."  I  have  despised 
thee,  and  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  Oast  me  not  off  forever,  for 
thou  oughtest  not  to  enforce  thy  la  wupcMi  me^seeinff  th  at  I  can- 
not love  thee  whilst  thou  bidest  thy ' presence  tromme* — 
Give  me  thy  power,  for  I  cannot  ascend  up,  thou  art  gone 
from  me.  I  have  exempted  myself  from  thy  law  which  says, 
''Love  me  or  perish,"  by  wickedly  provoking  thee  to  with- 
draw thyself  from  me."  In  order  that  I  may  not  perish, 
repeal  thy  law  which  inflicts  on  me  the  hiding  of  thy  faoe 
as  a  penalty  Of  my  former  transgressions,  and  require  not  of 
me  love  to  thee,  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  thy  love."  It  is 
plain  now,  that  the  claims  of  God's  law  on  fallen  man's 
obedience,  gives  to  his  punishment  its  justice.  The  inabil- 
ity of  sinners,  therefore,  to  restore  themselves,  is  the  result 
(»  laws  still  in  force  against  them,  and  this  inability  will 
remain  until  these  laws  are  either  satisfied  or  repealed. — 
This  inability  opens  the  door  for  Christ ;  "  for  when  we 
were  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly." By  satisfying — ^not  by  destroying  the  claims  of  the 
law,  the  second  man  restores  the  lost  hand  and  renders  it 
immortal:  ''be  of  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  might  live  unto 
God"—:-"  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 

Neither  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Mosaic.  Moses  taught  the 
Gospel  in  outward  shadows,  which  were  without  a  quicken- 
ing power,  save  only  as  they  prefigured  the  future  reality 
full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  which  by  beingf  misunderstood 
and  misused,  became  a  dead  and  death-dispensing  letter. 
The  law  was  added  to  former  promises  to  Abraham,  because 
of  transgression,  and  entered  that  sin  <  might  abound :  and 
this  was  done  for  a  double  purpose,  to  reveal  and  bind  on 
man  his  sin  and  death,  until  s6t  at  liberty  by  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  shew  him  that  law  works  both  moral  and  cere- 
monial, as  they  give  him  knowledge  of  sin  and  death, 
could  not  minister  to  him  righteousness  and  life.  "  The  law 
worketh  wrath.'^  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  "  In 
those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  made  of  sins  every 
year."  "  They  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."  The  sanctified  Is- 
raelites read  the  Gospel  in  the  law,  and  like  Paul,  found  it^ 
aehoolioascer  to  bring  them  unto  Christ.    "  For  I,"  says  he. 
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^'thtoagh  the  law  amdead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto 
God ;''  with  <<  Christ  is  the  end  ot  the  law  for  Tif^hteoti»- 
ness  to  every  one  that  beheveth.''  Hence  the  intraiuction 
of  works,  as  causal  in  any  sense  in  the  matter  of  mail's  re- 
storation to  God,  brings  back,tnot  Moses,  but  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  read  Moses  with  a  veil  on  their  hearts ;  so  that 
they  could  not  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  abolished. 
Now  the  Spirit  is  received,  not  by  works  of  the  law,  but  by 
the  hearing  of  faith.  Every  sort  of  work  of  whatever  name 
or  nature,  which  is  reUed  on  as  the  ground  or  means  of  re- 
ceivingthe  spirit,  is  Pharisaical.  The  hearing  of  faith  is  the 
channel,  and  the  only  channel,  of  the  waters  of  life.  <<  By 
^ace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves. 
It  is  the  gift  of  God  :"  not  of  works,  lest  any  mtm  should 
boast     '<  Boasting  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith." 

Neither  is  it  Satanic.  Satan's  doctrine  is,  that -God  is  for 
the  creation^  and  not  the  creation  for  God.  His  fundamen<- 
tal  maxim  is,  make  use  of  God  for  thine  own  ends.  He 
woald  subordinate  God  to  himself,  and  not  himself  to  God. 
His  inquiry  is,  what  would  I  have  of  him,  not  what  would 
he  have  of  me  ?  He  regards  God  only  as  a  means.  "  Fall 
down  and  worship  me,"  said  he  to  the  Son  of  God.  What- 
ever is  made  to  terminate  in  man  is  Satanism.  In  the  kinff* 
dom  of  heaven  all  things  are  of  God — all  things  are  through 
him  and  all  to  him.  *'  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may 
glorify  thee."  The  subjective  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  self  de- 
nial, and  it  terminates  in  that  charity  which  seeketh  not  its 
own.  The  universal  ethical  principle  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is,  that  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Consequeiltly  the  practical  ope^ 
ration  of  the  Gospel  on  man,  is  not  an  emendation,  bijt  a 
tnortifieation  and  a  resurrection.  It  corrects  not  his  misUikes, 
but  it  renews  him — and  that  not  by  an  education,  but  by  a 
crucifixion— dying  to  himself  and  rising  to  God ;  and  so  a 
new  creature. 

Neither  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  temporal  kingdom — a 
fifth  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with 
observation.  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly.  As 
many  as  have  been  baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek — ^there  is  neither  bond  nor 
fi^e— there  is  neither  male  nor  female — for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  fundamental  axiom  of  the  fifth  mon*- 
iffchy  System  is,  that  the  regeneration  of  man  begins  aaU 
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wardly  and  by  changiiig  the  external  state,  the  interaal  fol- 
lows after  as  of  coarse.  Its  elementary  principle  is,  that 
fidth  cometh  by  revelation.  Governments,  laws,  customs, 
education,  occupation,  food  and  raiment,  domestic  relations, 
d&c.,  must  be  all  chanfifed  first,  and  put  upon  axight  footing, 
and  then  mankind  wul  be  re&|enerated.  It  would  make  the 
fruit  good,  that  the  tree  may  be  made  good.  Moreover  this 
system  locates  salvation  on  earth,  and  terminates  in  an  out- 
ward golden  age.  It  would  have  the  resurrection  to  be  past 
already.  But  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  speaketh 
on  this  wise :  <<  whosoever  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  The  visible  instrumentality  by  which 
this  is  elSected,  is  briefly  comprehended  in  the  Apostle's  pro- 
gramme of  the  ministry  of  the  word :  <<  How  shall  they  call 
on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  believed  ;  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ;  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher ;  and  bow  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hear* 
mg,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Ears  to  hear  are 
the  sole  subjective  prerequisite  for  the  admission  of  the  word 
of  life.  To  bring  men  to  Christ,  no  previous  chan^  in 
their  external  state  in  any  other  particular  whatever,  is  ne- 
cessary) except  that  of  being  brought  under  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  trumpet.  If  they  hear  not  this,  neither  will  they 
believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  The  projects  of  a 
revolutionary  and  reformatory  character  set  forth  under 
colour  of  preparing  the  world  for  the  miilenium,  exclude 
the  Gospel,  and  in  efiect  tread  it  under  foot.  All  the  salu- 
tary changes  in  society  contemplated  in  the  diffusion  of  true 
religion,  are  the  results  of  the  Gospel  actually  received  and 
obeyed.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the 
whole  was  leavened." 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  contradistinction  from  the  chief 
errors  which  are  abroad  respecting  it,  it  will  easily  appear 
what  qualifications  are  demanded  in  those  who  are  fitted  to 
preach  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  God. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  supernatural,  redemptive,  spir- 
itual, invisible  and  eternal,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  pro- 
pagate this  kingdom  among  men,  sustain  a  singular  office ; 
and  if  they  fill  and  execute  it  worthily,  possess  qualities  as 
extraordinary  as  the  work  is  which  they  perform."    That 
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there  i3  a  close  affinity  between  the  preachera  of  Christ  and 
Christ  himself,  we  hare  his  express  declaration  :  ''He  that 
receiv«th  whomsoever  I sendy  receiveth.  me;  and  he  that 
rec^veth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me/'  And  to  the  Apos-' 
ties  be  said,  ''He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me.''  Per- 
sonal qualities  in  Grospel  ministers,  which  bear  the  \mELg& 
and  superscription  of  the  master  they  serve^  are  demanded 
in  this  apostolic  precept,  "Be  ye  examplee  to  the  flock.'* 
Our  Lord  seems  to  intimate,  not  obscurely,  a  personal  attri- 
bute, when  he  called  his  discipleis  "  the  lij^ht  of  the  wc^ld, 
and  the  salt  of  the  earth."  There  i^  indeed  a  distinction 
between  the  word  of  God  and  its  preacher.  ^These,  in  fact, 
can  jieyer  be  con£)uhded.  But  the  word  of  God  reaches 
the  hearer  through  the  medium  of  the  preacher ;  and  as 
the  light  of  heavea  is  affected  .by.  the  mediam  through 
which  it  passes,  so  the  light  of  life,  in  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  speaketh,  is  affected  by  the  preacher.  Other- 
wise the  word  of  God  could  never  be  corrupted.  God  has 
given  his  word  to  men  under  conditions  which  require 
translation,  exposition  and  vocal  publication.  Unless^then, 
the  gift  of  infal}!ble  inspiration  is  bestowed  upon  all  who 
are  employed  in  any  ^ay  in  making  known  to  the  ignorant, 
die  revealed  mind  and  will  of  God,  the  pure  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  must  take,  in  its  transmission  through  the 
interpreter  and  the  preacher,  mote  or  less  of  their  own  qual- 
ities. '^Beye  clean -who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.'' 
Oirist  affirms  that, "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  Words." 
The  apostle  repeats  in  its  course  the  same,  when  he  saysy 
"The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thin^  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him^;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Personal  qualities 
in  the  hearer  are  here  demanded,  that  the  word  of  God— the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  may  not  merely  be  received  cordially, 
but  even  understood.  Much  more  then,  are  personal  qual- 
itiea  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  necessary  in 
him  who  is  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  speak  the  words  of  eter-r 
nal  life«  If  he  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words — ^if 
CSirist's  sheep  hear  his  voice — if  he  that  is  spiritual,  judg^ 
eth  all  things — if  he  that  hath  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One, 
knowetb  all  things — if  all  who  go  to  Christ,  are  taught  of 
God — ^theodidactoi— it  is  plain  that  subjective  qualities  pre- 
cede objective  acts.  Who  hears  God's  words  ?  He  that  is 
^God.  Does  he  then,  become  of  God  by  hearing,  when 
Vol.  Y.  26 
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he  must  be  of  Grod  in  order  to  hear  ?  ^  Do^  hearing  Christ'^ 
voice  make  the  sheep,  or  are  they  sheep  before  they  hear  7 
It  18  certain  now,  that  the  words  of  God  make  not  themselves 
to  be  understood  by  aa  intrinsic  demonstration,  btit  they 
presuppose  a  hearing  ear  and  a  discerning  mind.  That 
one  may  hear  God's  words,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  be  of 
the  fframmar  and  the  lexieon---*^f  the  academy  and  the 
por(Si — ^he  mast  be— ponderous  words — of  Chd,  All| 
therefore,  of  the  followers  of  Christ  and  children  of  the 
kingdom,  are  denominated  the  caUed  cf  God.  The  church 
— the  ekklesia  from  kaleo — ^is  the  multitude  who  have 
^  heard  ^oid  learned  of  the  Father."  If  now,  a  special, 
divine,  efficacious  call — an  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  only 
can  introduce  men  into  light  and  life  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, much  more  may  we  conclude  that  a  divine  and  holy, 
vocation  only  can  introduce  men  into  the  office  of  its  minis- 
try. ''  No  man  taketh  this  honor  upon  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God."  '<  How  shall  we\  preach,  except  we  be 
sent."  ''  The  sheep  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers,  and  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow."  ^^  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul 
I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?"  '<  Feed  the  chi^rcb  of  God,  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  ma^  you  overseers."  <'  The 
Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas."  ''God 
gave  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Self-vocation,  self-institu- 
tion, self-preparation,  self-mission,  or  the  election,  education 
and  mission  of  men,  are  not  nor  can  be  that  special  and 
divine  call  which  the  word  of  God  makes  essential  to  the 
Christian  ministry* 

Natural  and  acquired  endowxnents,  and  the  instruct 
tions  of  men  are  also  requisites  in  the  preparation  of 
one  for  this  vocation,  and  his  due  admission  to  the 
sacred  office.  These  are,  though  necessary,  subordinate. 
But  the  distinctive  mark,  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  which 
separates  him  as  far  as  the  heaven  is  from  the  earth, 
from  all  who  run  without  being  sent,  is  that  divine  call, 
which  renders  the  subject  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  How  this  inward,  special  and  spiritual  elec* 
tion  of  God  to  the  sacred  office,  is  made  to  the  subject,  and 
wt^at  that  evidence  of  the  spirit  to  the  spirit,  which  assures, 
emboldens  and  determines  the  soul,  belongs  to  the  m3r8teriei 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  white  stone,  and  a  new  name,  which 
no  man  knoweth  save  him  that  receiveth  it    Here  let  me  noi 
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be  ndsandemood.  I  speak  not  of  a  divine  call  in' the  soul 
of  man,  which  can  be  made  audible  to  others,  and  be  "a 
ground  for  their  recognition  of  his  election  of  God ;  but  of 
Slat  which  the  subject  can  perceive,  and  by  which  he  may 
be  governed.  Speaking  of  this  '<  secret  call,'*  <*  of  which,^ 
says  Cahrin,  '^  every  minister  is  conscious  to  himself  .before 
God,  but  which  is  not  known  to  the  Church,''  he  adds, 
<'  This  secret  call,  however,  is  the  certain  testimony  of  our 
heart,  that  we  accept  the  oj£ce  offered  to  us,  not  from  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  or  any  other  unlawful  motive,  but  from  a 
sincere  fear  of  God,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church." 

,  This  definition  brings  the  case  folly  within  the  mys^ 
terions  and  the  divine;  for  a  pure  heart  animated  with 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls; 
and  devdd  of  ambition  and  avarice,  is  in  this  world,  and  in 
this  ag[e  of  it,  the  profoundest  of  mysteries  and  the  greats 
of  rarities.  Man's  heart  must  pass  through  the  mmace, 
that  it  may  b^  thus  pure,  as  speaks  the  prophet  Malachr : 
<*  The  Lord  shall  siias  a  refiner  and  purifier  ofsilver ;  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  ^Id  and  silver, 
that  they  may off^mnto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness." 
This  divine  qualification  was  rare  in  tiie  apostie's  days* 
"  I  have  ftaijoan  like-minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for 
your  state,  for  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  CSuJst's."  Bat  this  interned  character — ^this  special 
and  extraordinary  work  of  the  Spirit — this  divine  call  and 
election,  is  with  the  utmost  facility  and  assurance  now 
made ;  and  if  we  believed  every  spirit,  we  should  infer 
that  Moses'  prayer  was  answered,  and  that  all  Gkxl's 
people  were  prophets.  But  ahhough  disinterested  love  ot 
the  truth,  and  zeal  for  Christ's  cause,  becomes  common  in 
the  profession  of  it,  and  unclean  in  the  abuse  of  it,, yet  we 
most  assert  its  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  its  rarity  on  the 
other ;  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  maintain- 
ing a  Belf-denial  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  which  amounts  to 
self-annihilation..  Just  a»  ail  gracious  tod  spiritual  <^ra- 
tidns  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  counterfeited,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  special  illumination,  all  manner  of  ridiculous  and 
wicked  imaginations  and  passions,  have  been  impiously 
ascribed  to  divine  power,  so  weak,  insane  and  crafty  men 
have  allege  a  special  call  as  their  authority  fdr  bringing 
forth  the  greatest  enormities.  But  there  were  false  fto^^U 
in  multitudes,  and  folse  apostles,  and  deceitfol  workers,  in 
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the  timea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  this  did  liot 
prevent  Elijah  or .  Paul  from  assaerting  and  claiming  their 
own  mission  to  be. from  Ood.  It  is  the  policy  of  Satan  to 
counterfeit  the  way  of  truth,  that  he  may  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt^ and  thus  draw  away,  if  possible,  the  very  elect 

But  in  t>ur  day^  this  vital  truth  of  a  special  divine  call  to 
the  ministry,  is  cast  away  for  a  different  reason.  Within 
{he  last  tweoyty-five  years,  the  bent  of  the  Church  has  been 
towards  its  outward  advancement,  rather  than  its  inward 
purity,  and  growth  in  holiness  and  peace.  To  multiply 
converts,  ana  plant  churches,  and  send  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  has  riot  only  been  the  great  work,  but  also  almost 
the  only  concern  of  the  great  body  of  Christians ;  so  much  so, 
that  with  niultitudes,  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  pro- 
pagiriing  it.  Like ,  some  species  of  insects,  who  lay  their 
egg»  and  then  die,  these  make  and  exhaust  their  wis- 
dom and  piety,  in  the  acts  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
When  now  the  outward  growth  of  the  church  is  the  chief 
end  of  its  ministers  and  mend)ers,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
transition,  they  soon  regard  success  in  attaining  it,  as  the 
criterion  of  both  gifts  and  grace.  Whatever,  then,  shall  con- 
duce to  success — to  easy,  rapid,  and  univeraal  success— is, 
for  that  reason,  deemed  to  be  scriptural,  acceptable  to  God, 
and  profitable  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  doc- 
trines, and  precepts,  and  ordinances,  which  throw  an  ob- 
struction in  any  way  to  the  multiplication  of  converts, 
or  to  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  making  converts,  are 
looked  on  with  an  evil  eye.  They  are  deen^  to  be  inau- 
spicious and  malevolent.  Any  plausible  excuse — any  flimsy 
reason,  for  putting  them  aside,  and  clearing  the  way  of  what 
they  suppose  is  the  chariot  of  salvation  prevails,  and  in  a 
summary  manner,  they  throw  down  the  landmarl^  and  root 
up  the  hedges  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  church,  that  all 
around  may  instantly  enter  in  any  direction,  and  save  the  time, 
and  trouble,  and  danger,  and  final  disappointment  of  looking 
for  the  "  straight  gate,"  and  "  narrow  way." 

Among  these  obstacles  to  an  immediate  and  wide  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  nearly  swept  away,  is  that  divine 
inward  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  which  we  speak. 
The  nature  of  this  spiritual  preparation,  renders  it  no  easy 
matter  for  the  children  of  God  themselves,  to  attain  to  a 
ffood  decree  of  assurance  about  their  own  duty  in  this  case. 
Just  as  time,  trial,  self-examination,  thorough  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  evidences  of  regenerationi  produce  delay, 
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and  lessen  the  nnmhers  of  fhojse  who  otherwise  would  crowd 
into  the  coilunanioa  of  the  Church,  so  the  like  strict  and 
serious  scrutiny  into  the  nature  and  evidences  of  a  divine 
vocation  to  the  ministry,  will  embarrass  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  preachers;  C6nsequently,  the  idea  of  a'  special 
call  of  God,  made  known  to  the  hidden  man  of  the  neart, 
by  the  conscious'tiess  of  an  unreserved  dedication  of  all,  to 
the  ^ory  of  God,  is  long  since  exploded,  and- given  up  to 
moulder  away  with  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  For  if  a 
man  can  make  himself  a  christian,  he  can  make  hin^self  a 
minister :  and  if  a  purpose  to  serve  God^  is  conversion,  so 
a  purpose  to  preach  is  a  call  tp  preach.  The  purpose  with 
the  outward  acts  following,  will,  like  t^e  popish  sacraments, 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operate.  Hence  no  previous  scrutiny 
of  the  heart,  no  weighing  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary, 
are  needful.  In  answer  to  the  question — *<  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things,^'  the  reply  i&— every  one  who  will  but  set 
about  the  doing  of  them.  And  if  a  man  can  make  himself 
a  minister,  he  can  make  others  ministers:  for  he  has  only 
to  adduce  the  considerations  which  swayed  his  own  will 
to  purpose,  and  then  he  will  succeed  with  hot  a  few  to  (oU 
low  his  example.  In  this  way  ministers  can  be  multiplied 
just  as  sailors  and  soldiers  are  recruited. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  The  present  day 
is  full  of  peril  to  all — most  especially  to  the  young ;  and 
most  of  all  to  young  ministers.  There  is  no  defence  for  uis, 
except  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  We  must  turn 
to  the  strong  hold.  Without  are  fightmgs.  Jerusalem  is 
compassed  with  armies.  The  everlasting  mountains  must 
furnish  us  a  hiding  place,  until  this  indignation  be  overpast. 
Whichever  way  we  turn,  thd^  decei  vableness  of  unrighteous* 
ness  and  strong  delusions  assault  us.  There  are  &lse 
Ghrists,  and  they  do  signs  and  wonders,  and  the  world  is 
gone  after  them.  In  this  evil  day,  our  strength  is  to  standi 
We  can  evince  our  call  of  God  to  the  work  of  ministry  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  in  divers  ways :  and  may  also  dis- 
close our  'hypocrisy  by  many  infallible  proofs.  One  thing 
is  most  indisputably  true,  that  he  whose  hope  in  God,  does 
not  hold  him  f&st  to  truth  and  integrity,  who  sacrifices  a 
good  conscience  to  popular  &vor,  and  sells  Christ  to  his 
enernies  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  hath  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  power  of  faith  is 
evinced  in  its  victory  over  the  world,  and  unbelief  shows 
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itself  in  its  servile  subjection  to  the  fear  of  man  and  the  love 
of  this  present  evil  world.  A  crucified  Christ  can  be.preach- 
ed  by  a  faithful  and  a  true  witness  only  in  a  garment  of 
sackcloth  ;  and  he  only  will  put  it  on  and  wear  it,  who  has 
by  the  tioss  of  Christ  be^n  crucified  to  the  world  and  the 
world  to  him.  If  you  wear  the  rough  garment  to  deceive, 
and  whilst  by  your  garb  and  profession  you  are  mortified 
to  the  world,  you  do  nevertheless  throuj^h  fear  of  the  crown 
of  thorns,  bow  down  to  the  lusts  of  the  nesh,  tha  lusts  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  you  may  like  the  monk  at^Rome 
win  and  wear  a  triple  crown.  But  the  rose  of  Sharon  g^ro wa 
on  a  thorn  bush  and  crowns  it.  The  mystery  of  Christ  is, 
that  the  loss  of  the  life  saves  it  The  way  of  Christ  now, 
ia  the  via  dolorosa — ^from  Caiphas  to  Pilate  and  from  Pilate 
to  the  place  of  sculls.  Let  us,  brethren,  |ro  forth  to  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach.  If  we  sufier,  we 
•hall  also  reign  with  him.  Short  is  the  bondage  and  shame 
and  death  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  After  tmee  days  and 
a  half  Cometh  the  resurrection,  <<  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
let  him  hear." 


Art.  n. — Thoughts  ov  the  Foundation  and  Extent 

OF  Moral  Obligation. 

By  Rev.  Isaac  Pabsoks. 

Different  views  have  been  ^ven  of  right  and  wrong — 
of  moral  obligation  and  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry  to  ascertain  on  what  our  obiigatioB  to  lore 
and  serve  God  rests.  If  it  be  asked  why  we  are  under  obli- 
gation  to  love  and  serve  God,  it  will  be  replied  by  one,  that 
our  obligation  arises  from,  the  will  of  Grod,  and  by  another 
that  it  is  founded, in  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  and  by 
a  third,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  things. 

They  who  speak  of  the  will  of  God'  as  the  foundation  of 
right  and  wrong,  suppose  that  God's  will  renders  right  right^ 
and  wronff  wrong,  and  marks  out  duty  and  oUigations  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  creatures  according  to  his  sovereign 
{Measure.  They  who  suppose  that  our  obligation-arises  from 
a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  take  for  granted  that  sock 
A  course  of  conduct,  as  God  requires  of  creatures  by  bis 
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law,  is  promotivB  of  their  highest  happiness,  and  that  it  is 
light  for  ci  creature  to  be  governed  by  a  supreme  regard  to 
Im  own  individual  happiness  in  idl  his  conduct.  ,  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  any  who  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject would  admit  the  consequences,  which  to  us  us,  seem  to 
follow  from  it 

The  fact,  that  our  happiness  is  to  be  sought  inra  course 
of  obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God,  does  not  proVe  that 
it  is  right  for  us  to  be  influenced  by  a  supreme  regard  to  our 
happiness  in  such  a  course.  Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  possible  for  tis  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God,  and  re- 
tain a  supreme  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  God's  will  en- 
forces his  claim  to  our  supreme  regard,  and  his  law,  which  is 
im  revealed  will,  requires  our  supreme  affection  to  be  placed 
on  him,  and  our  own  interests  and  happiness  to  be  subordi- 
nate. A  supreme  regard  to  bur  own  happiness,  if  indulged 
and  acted  uoWy  will  subvert  moral  obligation  as  enforced 
by  the  law  of  God  and  produce  insubordmation  to  his  law 
to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  is  acted  from.  Individudi 
happiness,  however,  is  not  overlooked  in  moral  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  final  end,  which  the  crea- 
ture has  to  keep  in  view,  or  for  which  he  is  to  feel  himself 
bound  to  love  and  serve  God.  As  to  the  will  of  God,  are 
we  to  regard  this  as  the  foundation  of  our  oblic^^fion  to  love 
and  serve  God?  The  law  of  Qod  is  the  rule  of  duty  to 
man.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  law  is  an  arbitrary 
rule,  which  might  have  been  different,  and  which  if  differ- 
ent, would  have  rendered  sin  and  holiness  different  in  their 
nature  and  character ;  and  whether  the  law  of  God  is  adopt- 
ed in  view  of  its  foreseen  utility,  or  because  it  is  right  and 
fit  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  Does  God  require  love  and 
service  of  man  to  the  extent  of  capacity  and  powers  given 
to  man  because  it  is  fit  and  right,  or  does  his  law  render  thia 
service  fit  and  right  ?  The  supposition  that  the  laW  of  God 
constitutes  right  and  wrong,  makes  moral  good  and  moral 
evil  to  depend  on  the  sovereign  will  of  Qod.  And  if  the 
sovereign  wiU  of  God  render  a  thing  right,  then  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil  will  depend  entirely  on  his  will !  Then  it 
was  entirely  arbitrary  whether  he  should  require  of  his  crea* 
tures  benevolence,  or  selfishness,  or  whether  he  should  lay 
these  commands  on  the  intelligent  or  on  the  brute  creation. 
And  if  God  should  will  that  a  stone  or  a  brute  should  love 
him,  it  would  be  right  for  a  stcme  or  a  brute  to  love  him,  and 
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he  might  address  the  same  commands  to  a  stone  or  a  brate, 
whieh  he  has  addressed  to  n^ian  !  But  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  a  .stoue  nor  a  brute  could  obey  such  a  law  and  such 
.commands  as  God  has  addressed  to  man,  because  they  have 
not  the  faculties  requisite  to  obedience,  and  if  it  would  be 
right  on  the  part  of  God  to  require  such  obedience  of  them, 
then  it  would  be  right  for  God  to  require  service,  which,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  faculties,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  creature  to  perform.  The  question  still  returns  why  does 
God  require  this  love  and  service  of  man  ?  The  obvious 
answer  is,  because  it  is  right  and  fit  that  man  should  rend^ 
him  this  service.  But  why  is  it  right  and  fit  that  man  sh6uld 
render  to  God  his  service  ?  -  Do  you  say  it  is  right  and  fit 
because  God  requires  it,  and  t^en  that  his  law  makes  it 
right  and  fit.  But  the  question  is,  why  does  God  require 
it  ?  If  he  require  it  becau^  it  is  right  and  fit,  then  the  rea- 
son for  his  law,  or  the  foundation  of  moral  obli^tion  and 
of  right  and  wrong  is  laid  further  back  thui  his  revealed 
will.  If  God  had  not  revealed  his  will  to  man,  right  and 
wrong  would  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  they  are  now 
shown  to  be,  and  man  standins'  in  the  same  relation  to  God 
in  which  he  now;  stands,  would  have  been  under  similar 
obligation  to  love  God,  and  hence  if  it  is  right  and  fit, that 
man  should  love  God-  anterior  to  his  revealed  law,  and  if 
we  suppose  that  God  requires  this  of  man  in  bis  law,  be- 
cause it  is  right  and  fit,  then  the  foundation  of  law  and  of 
right  and  wrong  is  not  laid  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

By  nature  of  thin^,  I  understand  the  nature  and  rela- 
lations  of  moral  bemgs,  including  Grod  and  his  rational 
creatures.  When  I  place  the  foundation  of  rifirht  and  wrong 
in  the  nature  of  things,  I  mean,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
perfections  of  God  and  the  capacities  of  man — and  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  God  and  man,  it  is  right  and  fit — 
and  it  is  seen  and  felt  by  man  to  be  right  and  fit,  that  man 
should  love,  fear  and  serve  God.  God  is  infinitely  deserving 
of  this  from  man — man  is  capable  of  rendering  this  service, 
and  it  is  therefore  fit  and  right  that  he  should  do  this,  and 
it  is  fit  and  right  that  God  should  enforce  on  man  his  will, 
exacting  this  service  of  him.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  law  of  God  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrcMig 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things. 
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Will  it  be  said  that  the  natare  of  things  depends  on  the 
pleasureof  God  ?  It  is  readily  adnoitted,  that  the  creation 
of  moral  agents  in  their  relation  taGod  as  creatures,  depends 
ed  on  his  own  pleasure — but  we  inquire  what  was  the 
foundation  of  this  pleasure  in  the  Divine  Being  ).  Is  it  not 
to  be  traced  to  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  own  nature  ?t-^ 
And  is  not  this  perfection  also  the  foundation  of  the  law.  of 
God  1  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  in  view  of  his  own  absolute 
perfection,  natural  and  moral,  that  God  should  have  revealed 
a  difbrent  law  as  the  rule  and  duty  for  man  3  After  he 
had  brought  man  into  beinf — as  a  creature  of  his  power — 
dependent  on  hia  care — related  to  him  as  Creator — could 
God  in  view  of  his  own  perfections  and  riffht  to  man,  have 
required  anything  more  or  less  than  by  his  Taw,  than  he  does 
require  ?  ODuld  he  have  revealed  a  different  law  ?  To  sup^ 
poee  this,  you  must  admit  that  he  mifi^ht  have  changed  <hi8 
own  perfections,  and  of  course  have  been  a  different  being 
from  what  He  is !  But  is  God  uncreated,  self-existent,  im* 
mutable  and  independent  in  his  existence  ?  You  cannot 
rationally  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  change  in  his  per- 
fections  !  In  his  perfections  natural  and  moral,  God  is  to 
be  contemplated  as  eternally  and  unchangeably  the  same. 
His  law  founded  in  the  perfections  of  his  nature  is  immuta- 
ble, and  I  may  go  fiirther  and  say,  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  that  God  should  have 
revealed  a  different  law  as  the  rule  of  duty  for  creaturee. — 
For  ought  that  appears,  God  is  to  be  ccmtemplated  as  under 
the  highest  possible  moral  necessity  for  revealing  himself  by 
his  law,  precisely  as  he  has  revealed  himself  by  his  law.— 
This  necessity  originated  in  the  unchanging  perfection  of 
his  nature.  I  admit  that  we  come  to  this  ccmciusion  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  God  has  done,  and  from  the  nature 
and  operations  of  his  law,  we  hav;e  no  other  way  for  ascer- 
taining the  perfections  of  his  nature.  We  can  see  that  what 
Ghxl  requires  of  his  rational  creatures  is  right — ^that  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  accountable  to  him,  and  thai  their 
(d)ligation  growing  out  of  their  relation  to  him  must  be 
conmiensurate  with  thei|^  capacities  and  as  lasting  as  their 
being.  We  can  also  see,  that  in  the  infinite  perfection  of 
his  own  nature,  God  has  good  and  unchanging  reasons  for 
the  claims  set  forth  in  his  law  on  his  rational  creatures. — 
His  will,  as  expresed  in  his  law,  will  remain  as  long  as 
they  shcil  contmue  to  exist.    And  their  oUigationa  of  obe« 
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dienoe,  as  enforced  by  this  rule  of  daty  are  such  as  cannot 
be  dissolved !  The  law  of  God  must  stand  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  things  shall  stand — sin  and  holiness  ^rigbt  and 
wrong  as  made  known  by  the  law  of  God,  will  remain  eter-* 
nally  the  same.  God  must  change  in  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  his  own  nature,  before  his  law  can  be  changed,  and 
his  relation  to  man  must  cease,  before  man's  obligation  can 
cease  to  love  God  in  fulfilment  of  his  perfect  law. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  man'sobligation,  it  may  be 
propel^  to  add  a  few  thoughts.  Why  is  this  oUigfation 
termed  moral  obligation  ?  We  call  it  moral,  because  it  has 
reqpect  toman  as  a  voluntary  and  accountable  being ;  and  be- 
cau9e  it  has  respect  to  him  also  as  the  subject  of  moral  law, 
or  the  law  of  Gk>d ;  and  becaqse  he  discharges  the  obligation 
under  the  influence  of  motives,  and  not  under  the  compul* 
sion  of  natural  force.  His  capacities  as  a  moral  agent,  form 
the  linut  of  this  obligation ;  and  the  holy  law  sets  forth  the 
claims  of  Crod  to  man's  obedience.  This  obligation  implies 
capacities  in  man  as  a  moral  agent,  for  doing  what  God  re- 
quires of  him.  Of  course,  obligation  to  love  God  with  su- 
preme affection,  implies  on  the  part  of  man  all  the  faculties 
requisite  for  the  service  enjoined.  The  essential  iaculties  of 
a  moral*  agent  are,  understanding,  will  and  conscience. 
These  united  ic^  the  soul  of  man,  constitute  him  the  subject 
of  moral  obligation.  The  perversion  of  these  will  not  free  him 
from  the  obligation ;  in  other  words,  man's  not  loving  God,  in 
no  respect  discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to  love  him, 
and  it  forms  no  good  reason  why  God  should  cease  to  require 
this  of  man.  Obli^tion  of  obedience  lies  back  of  all  diso- 
bedience, and  remains  under  all  the  disobedience  into  which 
man  ever  falls. 

The  law  of  God,  in  its  requirements,  reaches  to  the  entire 
extent  of  man's  capacities.  ''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  yrith  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  streugth."  This  law  embraces 
every  thing,  which  man,  as  a  rational  creature,  is  capaci* 
tated  to  do, — every  thing  in  his  feelings,  choice,  intentions, 
words  and  voluntary  actions,  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  this  law.  The  law  leaves  no  reserve — ^no  feeling  in  the 
mind — ^no  choice — no  external  privilege — ^no  means  of  im^ 
provement  out  of  the  reqmrement.  Jifan's  obligation,  as 
enforosd  by  the  law  of  God,  is  commensurate  with  his  capa- 
cities ;  ana  the.  only  way  in  which  his  obligation  can  be 
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supposed  to  be  impaired,  is  by  impairing  some  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  faculties  of  his  moral  agency.  When  the  UDr 
derstanding  is  deranged,  for  the  time  being,  man's  morail 
agency  may  be  contemplated  as  impaired,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  not  destroyed.  Man  will  exist  as  a  moral  afifent,  so  long  as 
Crod  has  determined  that  he  shall  exist ;  and  in  his  contit^ 
ued  existence,  he  will  remain  under  obligation  to  love  Giod 
in  accordance  with  his  law.  Disobedience  on  the  part  of 
man  forms  no  release — continued  disobedience  forms  no  re^- 
lease  from  obligation  of  duty.  The  finally  impenitjent  will 
forerer  remain  the  subjects  of  this  obligation,  and  through 
the  everlasting  i^;es  of  eternity,  they  will  add  sin  to  sin  by 
disregarding  this  obligation.  To  throw  off  moral  obliga*- 
tion,  IS  a  task  to  which  the  sinner  is  incompetent.  No  man 
has  power  to  do  away  his  obligation  to  be  holy.  The  contin* 
ued  existence  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  defeat.  As  a  sinner,  man  may  destroy  his  own  happiness  but 
nothis  being.  The  human  soul  is  immortal.  This  will  live 
an  intelligent  and  accountable  agent  forever  and  ever,  and  the 
command  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  in  its  import,  will  be  binding  on  man  in  every 
world,  and  in  every  st^te  and  period  of  his  existence.  The 
fallen  angels  are  not  freed  from  their  obligation  of  obedience 
lo  God ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  never  can  be, 
any  more  than  fallen  man.  So  long  as  the  nature  and  rela* 
tion  of  things  shall  remain,  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga* 
tion  will  stand,  and  all  created  moral  agents  will  be  bound 
to  love  God  supremely,  and  to  serve  him  uninterruptedly. 

From  the  preceding  thoughts  it  follows :  1.  That  the 
grace  of  God,  that  brings  salvation  to  peaitent  and  believing 
siimers,  in  no  respect  weakens  their  obligations  of  obedience. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  instead 
of  discharafing  believers  from  their  obligation,  goes  to  con<' 
firm  the  claims  of  God's  law,  and  binds  thenti  in  allegiance 
to  it,  as  their  rule  of  duty.  While  they  are  justified  by 
grace,  and  in  their  justified  state,  freed  from  condemnation, 
they  ure  still  under  law  as  their  rule  of  duty,  and  they  wiU 
be  eternally  bound  by  it  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  as  holy 
subjects  in  his  kingdom.  It  is  a  wrong  view  of  the  Gospel 
to  suppose  that  believers  in  Christ  are  absolved  fromobliga* 
tion  to  be  holy,  and-  that  they  niay  continue  in  sin  that 
grace  might  abound  in  their  salvation.  The  sins  ofbeliev* 
ers  aie  as. odious  as  the  sins  of  the  impenitent ;  and  believ* 
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era  and  unbelievers  are  under  the  same  obligations  to  obey 
the  holy  law  of  God.  The  supposition,  that  believers  are 
freed  from  their  obligation  to  obey  Grod,  goes  to  destroy  all 
moral  obligation — for  remove  the  believer  from  his  obligar 
tion  to  obey  the  divine  law,  you  free  him  from  all  obligatioQ 
as  a  moral  being,  either  to  God  or  fellow  his  beings.  You  have 
no  rule  left  by  which  his  duty  can  be  measured,  and  you  leave 
him  to  do  what  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Anttno- 
mianism  tends  to  licentiousness  in  religion  and  morals,  and 
is  the  parent  of  many  extravagances  and  delusions. 

2.  The  subject  shows  the  great  evil  of  sin.  Sin  is  the 
violation  of  obligation  foundra  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
it  is  that  for  which  the  sinner  can  make  no  anient.  Its 
intrinsic  evil  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  perfection  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God.  It  is  dishonor  to  him  in  which  the  creature  re- 
fuses to  render  to  God  his  claims,  and  in  regard  to  which,  the 
creature  is  a  criminal  in  his  sight.  It  is  true,  the  creature  is  fi- 
nite, yet  he  stands  related  to  Crod,  who  i^  infinite  in  all  his 
perfections ;  and  this  relation  is  as  unchangeable  as  God,  and 
as  lasting  as  the  creature's  beins^.  The  crime  of  violating  this 
obligation  is  one  of  intrinsic  oaseness,  whose  lU  desert  is 
pr<^rtioned  to  the  perfection  of  the  Being  against  whom  it 
is  committed.  And  in  annexing  the  penalty  to  his  law  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  to  express  its  ill 
desert  according  to  its  malignant  nature,  it  does  not  appear 
that  God  acted  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  established  such  a  penalty  as  would  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  be  a  just  expression  of  his  will 
inr  view  of  it.  They  who  regard  sin  as  a  small  evil,  have 
very  imperfect  views  of  man's  obligation  in  his  relation  to 
God,  as  well  as  of  the  claims  of  Gra  upon  man.  Sin,  as  a 
crime,  can  never  literally  be  blotted  out — it  may  be  forgiven, 
yet  not  changed  in  its  nature — ^it  will  remain  a  truth  to  alj[ 
eternity  in  the  history  of  redeemed  sinners,  that  they  have 
sinned,  aind  that  they  deserved  to  die. 

3.  It  follows  that  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
will  be  just.  Sin,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be- 
<M>me'Obsolete,  nor  cease  to  be,  as  pertaining  to  the  cbarac* 
ter  of  sinners.  That  punishment,  which  is  to  show  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  against  sin,  for  ought  that  appears,  must  be 
continued,  as  threatened  in  the  law,  when  expressed  in  re- 
tributive justice,  as  lon^  as  sinners,  who  are  its  sulriects, 
shall  exist    The  contmued  ill  desert  of  unpardoned  m^ 
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will,  for  augfat  that  appears,  reiider  it  jnsf  in  God  to  inflict 
endless  punishment  on  all  the  finally  impenitent.  Unless 
it  oan  be  shown,  that  panishroent  shall  chwge  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  in  that  way  remove  the  sinner's  ill-desert,  so  that  he 
may  be  released  as  an  act  of  justice,  Isee  no  way  to  avoid  tfa» 
conclusion,  that  endless  punishment  must  be  certain,  b^ 
cause  nothing  less  will  manifest  the  righteousness  of  God 
towards  this  class  (^  moral  beings  in  a  state  of  retribution. 

4.  There  is  no  salvation  to  a  singlesinner,  but  of  grace.  Jn 
no  conceivable  way  can  a  moral  being,  who  has  violated  his 
duty  to  God,  restore  himself  to  the  state  of  an  holy  subject 
Every  sinner  has  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  the  holy  law  of 
God  I  Does  a  sinner  see  his  crime,  and  is  he  humbled  be- 
fore God  in  repentance  for  it  ? — his  xepentance  has  no  effi- 
cacy as  a  ri^teousneSB^  in  releasing  him  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  Does  the  sinner  return  to  sinless  obedience  7— 
hedoes  no  more  than  perform  present  duty — he  makes  no 
atonement  for  past  crimes.  Does  he  suffer  punishment  for 
a  limited  period  ? — the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  will  be 
barely  satisfied  during  this  period — it  will  afterward  hold 
him  as  a  debtor  before  God.  Take  whatever  view  you  please 
of  a  sinner,  and  rescue  him  from  deserved  wrath — that  res- 
cue will  be  of  grace  to  him.  The  Gospel  makes  known  the 
grace  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  ofsalvaticm  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, is  wondrously  displayed,  while  his  law  is  magnified 
and  honored,  and  the  moral  distinctions  of  his  kingdom 
maintained ! 


Art.  III.    Thb  WaeTMiMSTSB  Assembly. 

Bv  Rev.  Abbbbw  Qotav,  KngstOB,  K.  H. 

The  events  which  occur  in  the  historv  of  England  du- 
ring the  seventeenth  century,  do  not  yield,  ^ther  in  interest 
or  impoftance,  to  those  of  any  other  period  in  the  annals  of 
that  distinguished  country.  The  extension  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  planting  of  foreign  colonies,  the  improve- 
msnts  in  science,  literature,  pcditics  and  government,  during 
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that  century,  hare  done  moretb  promote  the  increase  of  hu- 
man liberty  and  happiness  in  the  world;  than  the  events  of 
any  other  period  contained  in  the  story  of  that  nation.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  the  above  causes  have 
given  birth  to  many  important  events,  yet  that  the  improve- 
ments during  that  perid,  in  religion  and  the  science  of  the- 
ology, (thoufifh  overlooked  by  the  inconsiderate,)  have,  in 
fact,  been  followed  by  consequences  the  most  astonishing 
that  were  ever  known,  either  in  the  history  of  the  world  or 
of  the  chu  rch  of  <3od. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  L  ascended  the  throne  of  En- 
gland, a  contest  which  had  existed  during  several  preceding 
reigns,  respecfing  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  people,  was  about  to  terminate.  Though 
the  chief  blame  in  this  controversy,  belongs  to  the  pre- 
decessors of  Charles  L,  yet  the  whole  weight  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  them,  fell  without  mitigation  or  mercy  on  tiie 
devoted  head  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  With  his  fall,  the 
whole  fabric  of  church  and  state,  became  one  promiscuous 
heap  of  ruins.  The  strife  which  had  so  long  existed,  in 
attemptin^to  rivet  the  shackles  of  the  Romish  superstition 
upon  the  English  nation — to  bind  the  burden  of  religious 
ceremonies  with  the  strong  power  of  the  state,  on  the  necks 
of  the  people,  now  ceased,  and  thus  left  the  nation-  at  liberty 
to  settle  and  appoint  a  system  of  religion  better  adapted  to 
suit  their  own  judgment,  and  more  agreeable,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  word  of  God. 

At  the  crisis  when  the  light  of  Protestant  reformation 
in  Europe  began  to  dawn  on  the  British  nation,  by  means 
of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testcunent — the  preach- 
ing of  the  first  English  reformers — the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  connection  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  England — the 
dark  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  had  so  long 
held  its  sway  auring  the  dominion  of  Papal  authority  in  the 
British  Isles,  now  b^gan  to  approach  its  termination.  Now 
perhaps  it  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  or  the  power  of  Satan  to  conceal  the  rays  of 
Luther's  light,  <<  which  sprang  from  Henry's  lawless  bed.'* 
Previous  to  this,  the  people  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
receive  every  command  of  the  Church  without  hesitation  or 
dispute,  on  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience,  would  notnow 
submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  opposed  it  in  many  in- 
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sUmcea,  even  to  blood — so  that  many  who  formerly  would 
swaQow  a  camel,  now  became  so  faithless  as. to  strain  at  a 
gnat.  The  proper  guidance  of  conscience — ^a  due  deference 
and  submission  to  the  judgment  of  others — and  the  danger 
of  following  impaediate  and  strong  impulses  of  feeling,  in- 
stead of  the  sure  and  deliberate  counsels  of  that  watchful 
monitor,  it  isto  foe  •feared,  did  not,  in  many  instances,  pos- 
sess a  proper  place  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  era  of  the  invention  of  printing  in  Europe,  may  be 
properly  considered  as  the  period  from  which  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  this  moral  convulsion,  especially 
among  the  puritan  party  of  that  titne.  From  that  cause  the 
whole  civilized  world  received  an  impulse,  which  was  soon 
felt  nearly  at  all  points,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer-* 
enee.  The  art  of  printing  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures,  connected  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  personal 
seal,  activity  and  enterprise  of  that  age,  all,  no  doubt,  greatly 
conspired  to  carry  forward  that  mighty  moral  revolution^ 
which  was  then  advancinff  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Nor 
was  this  convulsion  in^  tne  moral  world  checked  in  its 
course,  but  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  resistless  force,  for  many  succeeding  years;  In  this 
surprising  period  of  the  history  of  England,  the  Puritans  held 
no  mean  place;  but  showed  then,  by  the  ground  which 
they  assumed  and  the  part  which  they  acted,  that  they 
were  a  people  destined  by  divine  Providence  to  accomplish 
important  purposes  at  a  future  period,  both  in  the  world 
and  in  the  church.-  The  almost  miraculous  acquisitions 
in  every  department  of  human  learning — the  wonder* 
fill  developeroent  of  the  human  understanding— rthe  con- 
vulsive changes  both  political  and  religious,  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  importance  and 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  surprising  changes. 
The. puritans  shared  in  the  general  influence  communicated 
to  all  ranks  by  the  operation  of  these  causes.  When  their 
tninds  were  once  awakened,  their  genius  was  discovered^ 
by  their  contempt  of  ease,  ^preat  mental  and  bodily  exertions, 
unabating  ardor  for  new  discoveries^  and  above  all,  by  their 
untiring  activity  in  extending  these  discoveries  abroad — by 
penoniu  conversation,  by  the  press,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  pulpit,  in  the  labors  of  which  they  knew  no  limits. 

To  tnis  complicated  and  powerful  moral  revolution  in 
England,  most  of  its  monarchs  from  Henry  VIU.  dowui* 
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wards  with  the  greater  number  of  the  court  bidiope,  had 
made  constant,  but  alniost  unavailing  opposition.  The  le* 
formation  had  indeed  eommenced  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  ahd  the  yoke  of  Rome  was  laid  aside ;  but  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  certainly  retrograded  during 
some  partot  this  period.  This  king,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  attempted  to  strip  the  people  of  what  little  re* 
mains  of  liberty  the  Pope  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deprive 
them.  So  much  so,  that  he  made  it  law,  that  ^  nothing  shall 
be  taught  or  maintained  (in  religion)  contrary  to  tbe  king's 
instructions.  If  any  spiritual  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
'preaching  any  th\ng  contrary  to  the  king's  instructions, 
already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  he  shall,  for.  the  first 
offence  recant,  for  the  second  bear  a  fagot,  and  for  the  third 
be  burnt  The  Bible  shall  not  be  read  in  English  in  any 
church.  No  women,  or  artificers,  apprentices,  jburnejrmen^ 
serving  men,  husbandmen  or  laborers,  shall  read  the  New 
Testament  in  English.'^  Nothing  surely,  coold  be  more 
arbitrary  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  religion  and  lib- 
erty, than  is  here  manifested ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more 
opposed  to  the  advancemeint  of  light  and  knowledge.:  StiU 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  even  virith  these  obsta* 
cles  in  the  way,  that  the  work  of  the  reformation,  in  several 
important  particulars,  advanced  notwithstanding;  as  it 
olearly  did  m  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,~and  of  James  L 

By  a  criminal  overstretch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  other  imfMrudences,  James  the  First  prepared  the  way 
for  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  son  and  successor,  and 
so  involved  the  nation  by  means  of  the  Catholic  party,  and 
the  undue  authority  and  fanatical  zeal  of  that  insatiable 
tyrant  and  persecutor.  Archbishop  Laud,  that  to  terminate 
the  contest,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous and  nameless  evils  of  a  civil  war.  The  civil  power 
now  pa^d  into  the  hands  of  new  masters.  The  nation, 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Commonwealth,  and  the  government  was  executed  by  a 
class  of  men  who  styled  themselves  republicans.  Great 
confusion  prevailed  for  some  time,  in  the  affairs  both  of  the 
Church  and  State,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  that  exertions  should  be  made  to  remove 
existing  evils,  and  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  affidrs  of  the 
nation,  to  some-settled  form  and  order,  with  all  convenient 
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despatch.  The  House  of  Commons,  proceeded  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  They  com-, 
menced,  by  appointing  several  committees  to  inquire  into 
the  standing  and  character  of  the  Clergy.  This  inquiry 
\r8S  to  be  made,  in  reference  to  the  following  points,  viz: 
1.  Scandalous  immoralities  of  life.  2.  False  doctrine, 
Popish  and  Amiinian.  3.  Profanation  of  the  Sabbath^  by 
reading  and  countenancing  the  book  of  sports,  4.  Practi- 
dng  and  pressing  late  innovations.  5.  Neglecting  their 
cures,  by  not  preaching,  according  to  their  duty.  And  6. 
By  disaffection  to  the  Parliamentary  government.  Rev, 
Richard  Baxter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  this  Committee,  in  reference  to  these  points,  and 
the  action  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  thereon,  re- 
marks:—" That  when  the  Parliament 4)urged  the  ministry, 
they  cast  out  the  grosser  sort  of  insufficient  and  scandalous 
ones,  and  also  some  few  civil  men,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
wars  against  the  Parliament,  or  set  up  bowing  to  altars,  and 
such  innovations — but  they  left  in,  near  one  half  of  the  min- 
isters that  were  not  good  enough  to  do  much  service,  nor 
bad  enough  to  be  utterly  intolerable."  The  Parliament, 
after  makin&r  proper  inquiry  into  these  things,  and  in  view 
of  the  w:hole  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  then  appeared 
^freatly  discouraging — as  rulers,  who  had  the  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  many  of  them  being  men  of  piety,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  several  seasons  of  special  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  public  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  next 
became  a  subject  of  Parliamentary  consideration.  And 
next,  they  entered  on  the  duty  of  framing  several  regula- 
tions, designed  to  remove  all  monuments  of  superstition 
firom  the  churdies.  These  consisted  of  crosses,  images, 
pictures  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — with  all  popish  and  superstitious  inscriptions,  things 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  pure  spiritual  worship  of 
€k>d^  and  tending  to  lead  the  human  mind  to  idolatry. 

Such  thto,  was  the  state  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  some 
of  those  causes,  which  led  our  ancestors  to  the  solemn  duty 
of  calling  together  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
This  is  an  event  in  history,  in  its  nature  and  consequences, 
which,  perhaps,  eternity  itself  is  necessary  to  unfoki.  The; 
character  of  the  age,  the  bitterness  of  party  zeal,  on  all  sides, 
have  necessarily  raised  objections  in  the  minds  of  many, 
circulated  to  produce  unfavorable  impressions,  both  wiUi 
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respect  to  the  characters  of  the  members  of  that  venerable 
Assembly,  and  of  the  value  of  those  labors  for  the  Church 
of  God,  which  they  have  so  faithfully  and  ably  executed. — 
The  Assembly  was  neither  a  Convocation,  according^ to  the 
Episcopal  hiethod,  nor  a  Synod,  according  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian plan ;  but,  the  Counsel  of  the  nation  chose  them,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  consulting  them,  and  to  obtain  their  views 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  and 
Order  of  the  Church.  The  Ordinance,  by  which  this  body 
was  called  together,  is  entitled : — "  An  Ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  for  the  calling  an  As- 
sembly of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  others,  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  settling  the  government, 
and  litur^  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  from  false  asper- 
sions, and  interpretations."  The  Assembly,  convened  in 
Henry  the  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster,  England,  on  the  Ist 
July,  1643,  when  sixty-nine  members  appeared  the  first  day, 
according  to  summons. 

Whatever  objections  may  have  been  urged  by  some, 
against  the  moral,  literary,  or  religious  character  of  the 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  testimony  of  the  most  credible  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  their  favor.  *  Mr.  Baxter,  who  lived  cotem- 
poraneous  with  the  members,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  consequently  he  was  able  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  their  qualifications.  Accordingly  he 
says : — "  That  they  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  god- 
liness, ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity.  That  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  by  the  information  of  all  history  of  that 
kind,  and  by  many  other  evidences  left  us,  the  christian 
world  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  Svnod  of 
more  excellent  Divines,  than  this  and  the  Synod  of  Dort." 
And  a  late  judicious  author  says : — "Baxter  knew  the  mem- 
bers better  than  Milton  or  Clarendon  did,  and  was  better 
qualified  to  judge  their  motives,  and  appreciate  their  doings. 
The  persons  who  composed  the  Assembly,  were  generally 
men  of  approved  christian  character  and  abilities,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  distinguished  for  learning.  But  both  the  men 
and  their  doings,  nave  been  too  highly  extolled  by  some) 
and  too  much  undervalued  by  others."  The  difierent  orders 
of  religion  in  the  Assembly,  were  chiefly  four.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  confessedly  the  most  numerous.    They  con- 
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sisted  of  a  class  of  aged,  grave,  pious,  and  sound  ministers, 
with  many  hopeful  young  men  in  the  ministry,  and  many 
advanced,  sober  minded  christians,  alike  averse  to  sectari- 
anism and  persecution.  They  appear,  from  principle,  to 
have  been  decidedly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
and  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Church  of  Scotland — 
and  of  establishing  Presbyterian  uniformity  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  were  supported  by  Essex,  Manchester  and 
Northumberland,  among  the  nobility — and  by  the  body  of 
the  London  Clergy,  and  the  majority  of  professing  chris- 
tians in  the  metropolis^  together  with  many  persons  of  high 
standing  in  the  army.  The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest, in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  were  Drs.  Calamy, 
Twias,  and  Messrs.  White,  Palmer,  Marshall  and  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  .Messrs. 
Holiis,  Glyn,  Maynard,  Clement,  Walker,  and  William 
Prynne. 

The  Independents,  in  the  Assembly,  history  informs  us, 
never  at  any  time  exceeded  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
members  ;  of  these,  Goodwin,  Nye,  Boroughs,  Simpson  and 
Bridge,  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  they  ranked  with  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  body,  for  learning, 
talents,  and  address.  The  Erastian  party  consisted  chie^ 
of  lay  men,  who  were  mostly  of  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Of  this  cla^s  were  Selden  and  Whitelocke,  men  of 
profound  talents  and  learning,  Lightfoot  and  Coleman, 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  Kabbinieal  knowledge, 
equally  so,  as  the  two  former  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  Assembly,  when  taken  together  and  acting 
as  a  body,  possessed  as  much  talent  and  piety,  and  were  as 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened, and  to  as  great  advantage,  as  any  equal  number  of 
divines,  who  ever  assembled  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
in  any  age  of  the  Church,  since  the  close  of  the  sacred 
canon.  Of  Seldon,  bis  bio^apher  informs  us,  that  he  was 
a  decided  christian.  In  private  life  he  was  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  benevolent  feeling,  and  41  jbanity  of  manners, 
and  that  as  a  scholar,  he  must  be  ranked  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day.  From  the  accounts  given  us,  re- 
specting Dr.  Lightfoot,  by  all  writers  who  have  referred  to 
his  character,  as  well  as  by  the  amazing  erudition  discover- 
ed in  his  published  works,  it  fiiUy  appears,  that  he  was  a 
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man  of  genuine  piety,  and  a  biblical  scholar  and  a  dinne 
of  the  very  first  order. 

There  are  some  christians,  in  our  times  of  religious  lib- 
erty and  prosperity  in  the  Church,  who  affect  to  despise  the 
piety  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age  of  Castles,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  of  religious  persecution.  But,  if  we  compare  the 
complicated  labors,  the  self-denying  paticfnce  and  perseve- 
rence,  together  with  the  pure  scriptural  system  of  doctrine, 
of  the  Calaoiy's,  Howe's,  Owen's,  and  Baxter's^  with  those 
of  the  men  and  measures  of  more  recent  date ;  it  is  true,  we 
shall  find  at  present,  much  minute  acquaintance  with  Ger- 
man criticism  and  metaphysics — but  we  shall  look  in  vain, 
for  that  depth  of  research  into  the  hidden  treasures  of  scrip- 
ture truth,  and  above  all  for  that  enlightened,  holy  and  deep 
toned  piety,  by  which  the  men  of  the  former  period  were  so 
eminently  distinguished.  In  the  present  age,  we  find 
some,  who  are  possessed  of  an  interesting,  exciting^  and 
popular  style  of  address,  and  of  a  polished,  clear,  and 
argumentative  method  of  composition.  But  the  point  in 
question  is,  do  they  give  evidence  that  they  have  studied 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  with  a  right  spirit,  all  those  sim- 
ple and  obvious  points  of  the  system  of  christian  doctrine, 
which  the  Bible  so  plainly  reveals?  We  fear  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this,  does  not  exist.  Whereas,  Dr.  Owen, 
with  a  dignity  of. manner  for  which  he  was  eminently 
characterized,  and  with  all  his  vast  learning,  has  upon  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  and  with -the  humility  of  a  little 
child,  embraced  all  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  revelation ; 
and  has  rationally  explained  and  defended  these  with 
an  intellectual  vigor  and  success,  to  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel,  among  the  numerous  race  of 
authors  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  that  there  was  not  a 
perfect  unanimity,  on  all  the  topics  of  revealed  truth,  among 
the  divines  of  that  period,  any  more  than  there  is  at  the 
present  day ;  but  though  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  Westmmster  Assembly,  on  all  points,  did 
not  amount  to  what  mi^ht  be  termed  perfect  harmony — 
nevertheless,  they  agreed  in  the  great  lines  of  doctrine,  as 
held  by  Calvin,  and  the  English' Reformers.  This  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Assembly  as  a  body,  was  to  consider  some  amendments  to 
be  made  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  their  sense  more  express  and  de- 
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terminate  in  favor  of  Calvinism.  By  comparing  the  articles 
of  the  Church  df  England,  on  original  sin  and  free  will, 
with  those  as  amended  by  the  Assembly,  the  strict  orthodoxy 
of  the  latter  will  evidently  appear. 

As  it  is  the  principal  design,  in  what  follows  of  this  arti- 
cle, to  present  to  the  reader  some  considerations,  respecting 
that  portion  of  the  labors  of  ^he  Assembly,  which  appears 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  which  consists  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Cate- 
<;hisms,  with  a  Directory  for  public  worship,  and  the  plan 
of  government  and  disciplines,  we  shall  now  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  first  of  these,  namely : — "  The  Confession  of 
Faith."  To  settle  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  for  which  the  Assembly  was  called,  and  to 
frame  something  of  the  nature  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Consti- 
tution, consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  The  Confession,  as  drawn  with  these  views,  by 
this  body,  passed  both  the  Assembly  and  Parliament,  by  very 
large  majorities.  And  though  it  may  be  charged  with  some 
imperfections,  yet  by  the  ablest  judges,  it  has  generally  been 
ranked  among  the  most  perfect  bodies  of  Divinity,  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  Anti- Armenian  and  Calvinistic  principles^ 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  As  a  system  of  compara- 
tive theok^y,  it  will  most  probably  continue  to  rank  still 
higher  and  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  advances  in 
piety  and  holiness — and  though  in  the  existing  state  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  present  outbreaking  of  error  and  fanaticism  in 
the  world,  some  most  important  points  contained  in  it,  are 
warmly  contested,  yet  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  time,  during  the  millenial  state  of  the  Church, 
all  christians  will  unite  in  one  judgment,  respecting  the 
great  Calvinistic  doctrines  contained  in  this  Confession. 

The  use  of  articles  of  faith,  in  the  Christian  Church-,  has 
long  been  greatly  opposed  ;  nevertheless  in  every  period  of 
her  existence,  they  have  been  considered  both  necessary 
and  Useful.  The  prejudices  of  some  men  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, have  been  offended  by  this  seeming  abridgement  of 
their  moral  liberty.  Desirous  of  revelling  in  the  riches  of 
intellect,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  communicated  by  the  power 
of  genius,  they  emerience  an  unnatural  descent,  when  re- 
quired to  receive  the  special  points  of  truth  conceniratedj 
as  these  are  revealed  in  the  Christian  faith.  They  can  en- 
joy satisfaction  in  beholding  what  is  sublime  and,  beautiful 
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in  nature — ^nay,  even  weep  with  what  is  pathetic;  but  the 
humbleand  conimanding  truths  that  appeal  to  the  conscience 
when  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  elegant  literati,  as  well 
as  before  illiterate  peasants,  nxeet  with  a  sure  repulse  in  the 
deprayityof  their  common  nature.  While  such  truths  re- 
quire the  christian  to  rehnquish  all  dependence  on  his  own 
goodness,  and  with  this  self  denial,  connect  the  strongest 
obligations  to  benevolence,  piety  and  devotion,  such  truths 
are  at  once  too  holy  and  humbling  to  the  pride  and  passions 
of  the  urifnihdued  mind,  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  still 
to  the  children  of  this  world,  foolishness.  But  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  articles  of  faith,  is  to  act  as  a  barrier,  in 
the  way  of  admission  to  the  Church,  of  those  who  are 
secret  enemies.  If  articles  of  faith  are  formed,  will  they 
not  have  a  tendency  to  check  and  to  limit  inquiry,  and 
in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
men  who  are  differently  circumstanced  in  life  ?  It  is  re- 
plied, that  in  heaven  there  will  be  an  equal  diversity  in  the 
capacity,  as  well  as  of  the  channels  and  means  of  commu- 
nicating truth  and  happiness  to  all  those  who  shall  dwell 
there — ^nevertheless,  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed, 
shall  be  of  one  mind,  and  of  one  heart. 

The  increase  of  doctrinal  errors,  and  the  unfailing  assidu- 
ity of  the  Church's  enemies,  to  corrupt  the  truth  by  intro- 
ducing heresy,  have  compelled  her  to  resort  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  opposing  the  disingenuous  artifices  of  her  ad- 
versaries, by  a  complete  and  guarded  announcement  of  the 
principal  articles  of  her  faith.  The  men  who  are  most 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  numerous  articles  of  faith,  are, 
it  is  certain,  those  very  individuals,  who  have  rendered  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  employ  this  security,  of  which 
they  so  much  complain.  We  must  raise  our  ramparts,  wd 
increase  our  guards,  as  the  enemy  does  his — we  must  either 
encounter  the  adversary  on  equal  terms,  and  so  secure  the 
field,  and  gain  the  victory  on  our  side,  otherwise  we  shall 
be  overcome,  truth  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  cause  of 
God  and  righteousness  perish  from  the  earth. 
.  The  Confession,  as  drawn  up,  and  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, was  signed  by  the  Prolocutor  (Moderator,)  and  by  the 
Scribes  ;  but  the  subscription  of  the  members  was  not  re- 
quired, nor  could  this  have  been  obtained,  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  Confession  itself,  which  determines  so  many 
obstriise  ppints  in  Theology,  though  it  received  nearly  the 
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tmanimous  consent  of  the  body,  and  though  the  7nem|)er9 
of  a  convention  called  together  by  a  poUtied  body,  were  al- 
most wholly  m  sentiment,  orthodox,  a  few,  we  find,  were 
disposed  to  dissent  from  the  body,  on  some  points.  Accor- 
dingly, it  appears  that  several  members  entered  their  dis- 
sent against  some  expressions  respecting  reprobation — the 
imputation  of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  &c. 

The  views  which  have  been  generally  entertained,  on  the 
subject  of  the  subscription  of  articles  of  faith  in  the  Churchy 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  various.  Some 
have  been  induced  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  faith,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  peace,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very 
end  for  which  they  were  designed,*  namely :  for  avoiding 
diversity  of  opinions.  Others  have  invented  new  signifi- 
cations, by  which  to  explain  the  language  and  the  terms, 
directly  at  variance  with  the  views  and  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal compilers. 

The  source  from  which  the  articles  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  professes,  to  have  been  taken,  was 
the  Holy  Scriptures — hence  as  a  standard  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  con- 
taining a  summary  view  of  the  principal  leading  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bible.  On  this  account,  many  have  made  free 
with  the  standards  of  the  Church,  supposing  that  if  they  re- 
ceived the  views  of  the  inspired  writers  m  the  true  and 
proper  acceptation,  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  to  which  they  subscribed,  were  understood  in 
their  plain  and  obvious  signification,  provided  only,  they 
were  received  ''for  substance  of  doctrine."  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  man  would  look  upon  a  system  of  Logic,  Chem- 
istry, or  Botany,  as  merely  containing  an  arrangement  of  the 
leading  facts  known,  respecting  each  of  these  subjects  ;  but 
in  speaking  of  each  of  which  systems,  he  meant  nothing 
more  after  all,  than  as  one  of  these  might  by  name  be  dis- 
tinguished from. the  other.  With  these  views  of  the  subject 
and  of  what  constitutes  a  system,  many  suppose  that  they 
hold  the  great  leading  articles  of  the  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  meanwhile,  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  differ  from 
others  an  some  unimportant  points,  as  to  the  modes  of  ex- 
planation. Thus  it  was  believed,  both  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ  and  by  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  Christ  cast  out  devils. 
But  by  the  former  party,  (the  disciples,)  it  was  asserted  that 
it  was  done  by  the  finger  of  God ;  whereas  by  the  latter  (by 
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the  Jews)  it  was  maintained,  that  Christ  cast  out  the  devils 
by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  By  means  of  what  some 
style  the  philosophy  of  religion,  they  suppose  that  they  may^ 
with  propriety,  illustrate  and  defend  those  doctrines,  ia 
which  they  agree  with  the  standards  in  tha  obvious  sense, 
in  which  they  are  expressed  by  these,  while  in  respect  to 
the  truths  about  which  they  differ  in -sentiment  from  these, 
they  assume  the  right  of  employing  such  theories  for  ex* 
plaining,  and  siich  arguments  for  defending  them,  as 
are  most  agreeable  to  their  own  views;  The  language  of 
the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  respecting  the 
present  moral  condition  of  the  impenitent,  is  the  following, 
viz : — "  Man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  M^hoUy  lost 
all  ability  of  will,  to  any  spiritual  good,  accompanying  sal- 
vation ;  so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from 
what  i^  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereto."  But  alas ! 
what  becomes  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  article,  in 
the  estimation  of  many  ministers  who  subscribe  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  nevertheless  believe, 
that  conversion  depends  on  the  act  of  will  in  the  agent,  and 
despite  of  the  above  article,  that  the  sinner  is  still  possessed 
of  all  the  power  necessary  to  convert  himself — and  who 
teach  not  only  that  every  man  may  convert  himself,  but  that 
it  is  '<  as  easy  for  him  to  do  so  as  to  walk ;"  and  that  be  has 
only  to  "  put  forth  two  simple  exercises,  faith  and  repent- 
ance, and  it  is  done."  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  nature  and 
result  of  the  system  in  use  with  many,  not  unaptly  termed 
the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Accordingly,  many  persons  holding  opposite  views  of 
doctrine,  may  nevertheless  unite  in  subscribing  the  same 
formulary — provided  only,  that  the  parties  are  allowed 
liberty  to  explain  the  respective  articles  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  understand  them.  For  instance,  if  we  inquire  whether 
a  Calvinist  and  a  Socinian  can  be  brought  so  nearly  togeth- 
er, in  sentiment  apparently,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  man's 
alienation  from  God  and  depravity  oi  nature,  We  shall  find 
but  little  difficulty  on  this  principle.  A  single  example  will 
place  this  subject  in  a  clear  light.  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  history 
of  the  Puritans,  refers  to  a  circumstance  in  the  reign  of 
Clueen  Mary,  respecting  a  number  of  religious  fanatics,  who 
were  thrown  into  prison  together.  They  acted  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  warden  of  the 
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prison,  at  length  to  separate  them^  on  account  of  thdr  vio- 
lent conduct  and  perpetual  quarreling  among  themselves^ 
"I  mention  these  disputes,"  says  the  author,  <<  to  show  the 
frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature."  Dr.  Tonlmin,  a 
Socinian,  and  Editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  this  work^  in  a 
note,  remarks  on  this.  ^<  But  how  did  they  indicate  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  ?  That  betrays  itself  in  the 
intemperate  spirit  and  language  with  which  they  are  man- 
aged— and  should  be  imputed,  not  to  human  nature,  but  to 
THE  WANT  OF  SELF  GOVERNMENT,  iu  those  individuals  who 
thus  oifiend."  The  depravity  of  the  individuals  referred  to, 
according  to  Mr.  Neal,  was  the  cause  of  the  conduct  ob- 
jected to — while  the  want  of  self  government,  according  to 
Dr.  Touhaain,  was  the  only  principle  from  which  it  arose. 
The  essential  wickedness  of  the  conduct  of  these  prisoners, 
by  the  former  thedry,  arose  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  accord* 
in?  to  the  latter,  from  a  single  act  of  the  mind,  but  refera^ 
able  to  no  adequate  preceding  cause.  Both  agree,  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  the  persons  in  question,  by  their  conduct  gave 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause,'  which  influenced 
them  to  conduct  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  rectitude — but  the  one  asserts  and  the  other 
denies  innate  depravity  of  iieart  as  the  cause  of  external  trans- 
gressions. With  pertain  methods  of  explanation,  both  in- 
dividuals might  be  prepared  to  subscribe  some  formulary," 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  But,  would  it  be  es- 
teemed consistent  with  the  principles  either  of  reason  or 
religion,  fqr  those  tvho  differ  materiallv  respecting  this  and 
other  great  doctrines  contained  in  tne  standards  of  the 
Church,  to  subscribe  on  such  inconsistent  grounds  ?  In 
this  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  mental  reservations  and 
other  shifts  and  modes  of  explanation,  there  would  be  little 
difficuRy  to  prevent  any  one  to  subscribe  the  Alcoran,  or 
the  articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  such  measures, 
creeds  and  confessions  would  be  rendered  nugatory  and 
useless,  nor  would  there  be  any  possible  means  of  distin- 

Sruishing  truth  from  error,  or.  of  perceiving  the  separating 
ine  between  one  body  of  christians  and  another.  Now  the 
experience  of  the  Church,  in  all  past  ages,  proves  that  arti- 
cles of  faith,  are  both  necessary  and  useiul.  But  every  unde- 
signing,  honest  christian  will  shudder  with  abhorrence,  at  the 
very  idea  that  any  one,  especially  a  christian  minister 
should  subscribe  a  creed,  in  which  he  does  not  flrmly  believe. 
Vol.  V.  29 
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The  history  of  the  church  itself  satisfactorily  proves,  and 
the  testimony  of  scripture  as  plainly  attests  the  fact,  namely : 
that  a  proper  basis  of  christian  union  can  in  no  respect  be 
secured  ^o  well  by  any  other  means  as  by  that  now  under 
consideration.  The  apostles  and  first  ministers  of  Christ, 
in  the  whole  of  their  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
exhibit  a  perfect  harmony  of  doctrinal  sentiment,  <<  in  the 
form  of  sound  words;''  which  they  have  left  on  record,  and 
which  they  have  so  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  "  I  besought  thee  that  thou 
mi^htest  charge  some,  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.'' 
^<  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
We  are  bound  to  encourage  and  support  the  religious  labors 
and  ministrations  of  teachers  of  sound  Gospel  principles ;  but 
if  we  encourage  the  dissemination  of  fatal  error,  we  do  it  at 
the  imminent  risk  df  our  own  souls.  So  that  it  is  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  church,  but  also  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all 
christians  to  maintain  the  truth,  if  they  would  promote  unity 
and  harmony  in  the  religious  body  to  which  they  belong,  to- 
gether with  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
meekly  and  steadfastly  maintaining  the  truth,  the  christian 
employs  the  most  effectual  means  for  extending  the  cause  of 
God  and  true  religion.  Whereas  by  encouraging  error,  he 
lays  the  surest  foundation  for  a  division  of  feeling,  and  the 
triumph  of  sin.  In  the  truth  there  is  unity  and  the  power  of 
attraction ;  whereas  in  its  opposite,  there  exists  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  repulsion,  of  division,  and  of  eteitial 
death. 

The  substance  of  the  Westminster  Assemblies'  Confession 
of  Faith,  consisting  of  the  regular  series  of  doctrines  which 
it  contains,  that  body  afterwards  proceeded  to  reduce  to  the 
form  of  Catechisms,  the  larger  and  the  shorter.  The  for- 
mer was  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  concise  body  of 
divinity,  for  the  use  of  ministers  to  lecture  from  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times.  The  shorter  cate- 
chism contains  a  very  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrines 
designed  for  the  use  of  children  and  youth.  Of  the  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  of  the  shorter  catechism,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  the  religious  community  have  long  ago 
placed  upon  it  the  seal  of  their  approbation.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  little  too  long  in  a  few  partic- 
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ulars ;  and  by  others  rather  abstruse  for  the  capacity  of 
children.  The  same  objections,  if  they  were  of  any  weight, 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged  against  the  scriptures, 
or  any  other  books  commonly  in  use  in  the  education  of 
youth.  The  catechism  itself  may  be  justly  affirmed  to  be 
altogether  uneqiialied  in  the  English  language,  for  blearness 
of  thought,  as  Containing  much  within  small  limits,  as  treat- 
ing the  most  important  and  richest  truths,  of  divine  revela- 
tion guardedly  and  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  analogy  of  scripture.  Indeed,  this 
production  has  been  ranked  among  the  choicest  order  of 
theological  literature  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Its  reputa- 
tion is  yet  destined  to  rise,  and  its  merit  to  secure  a*  much 
higher  place  in  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  church, 
at  no  rery  distant  period.  How  many  at  the  present  day 
speak  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  classical  writings 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  unmeasured  applause  ;  and  how 
long  has  this  enchantment  swayed  the  reason  knd  imd£nn&- 
tions  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands  in  the  world,  and  du- 
ring the  ages  and  generations  of  those  who  are  now  repo- 
sing- amid  the  clods  of  the  valley  ?  But  what  is  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  whole  world  of  classic  literature,  when  put 
into  the  balance  with  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  pages  of 
the  shorter  catechism  ? 

To  facilitate  the  early  religious  instruction  of  children,  is 
certainly  an  object  of  no  small  importance  at  the  present  day. 
This  subject  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  particularly  in 
view,  when  they  compiled  the  shorter  catechism.  They 
assumed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  reality  and  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  system,  connected  with  the  divine  au- 
thority of  its  founder,  involved  the  strongest  obligation  on 
christians,  to  instruct  all  those  who  are  committed  to  their 
charge.  One  reason  that  ought  to  bring  this  subject  home 
to  the  consciences  of  parents,  guardians  and  instructors, 
consists  in  this:  that  knowledge  respecting  the  subject  of 
reUgion,  above  every  other  branch  of  study,  ought  to  be 
early  commenced,  and  steadily  pursued.  In  this  particular, 
like  almost  every  other,  human  nature  is  as  much  under 
the  control  of  custom  as  of  conviction;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  unless  religious  knowledge  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  in  childhood  or  in  early  youth,  it  will 
not  often  be  taught  with  sufficient  authority  to  secure  the 
impresBion. 
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III  Scotland,  the  doctrine  and  duties  of  religion  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  primary  school  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  that  country,  we  do  not  yet  find  that  infant  schooil 
libraries,  crowded  with  illustrations  of  French  philosophy, 
and  infidel  philanthropy,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  Catechism.  And  it  were  much  to  be  desired, 
that  the  latter  sentiment  could  be  affirmed  of  all  our  schools 
and  seminaries  in  this  interesting  and  highly  favored  land 
of  the  pilgrims.  , 

The  form  of  government  and  discipline  of  the  ChristiaQ 
Church,  has,  at  various  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
been  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  discussion.  Ano- 
ther leading  object,  on  account  of  which  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  called,  was  to  prepare  a  scriptural  form  of 
church  government,  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
This  was  an  object  of  paramount  importance  at  that  period, 
on  account  of  the  old  form  of  episcopal  government  having 
been  already  dissolved,  and  no  other  system  as  yet  appointed 
in  its  place.  Respecting  the  subject  of  church  government, 
the  independent  party  in  the  Assembly  agre^  with  the 
Presbyterians  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  was  a  particular 
form  oif  Church  order  distinctiy  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  of  divine  appointment ;  but  on  the  ques- 
tions what  that  form  of  government  really  was,  and  whether 
it  wi^  obligatory  in  every  period  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  apostles  atid  the  first  Christian  Church,  the  parties 
could  not  agree.  The  quesion  for  discussion  was  the  fol- 
lowing: <'Does  the  scripture  show  that  many  particular 
congregations  may  and  ought,  by  divine  institution,  to  be 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  one  Presbyterial  gov- 
ernment ?"  The  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  on  this  ques- 
tion, continued  for  thirty  days  ;  the  Erastian  party  did  not 
object  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  as  a 
political  institution,  suitable  to  be  maintamed  by  the  civil 
ma^strate,  but  to  any  claim  to  a  divine  right,  they  strenu- 
ously objected.  The  Independents  also  opposed  the  ques- 
tion on  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  in  favor  of  Presbytery, 
and  presented  a  claim  for  a  divine  right  in  support  of  their 
own  system  of  Church  order  (Congregationalism,)  they 
employed  no  less  than  fifteen  days  in  this  discussion,  in  op* 
posing  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  and  fifteen  days  more  in 
defending  their  own  method  of  Church  order. 

As  a  key  to  the  question  thus  under  consideration,  the 
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• 
principal  inquiries  were  directed  to  ascertain^he  nature  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  finst  Church  at  Jerusalem — the  sub- 
ordination  of  Synods  and  ruling  elders.  On  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  Independents  affirmed,  that  the  first  Church 
at  Jerusalem  was  at  no  time  more  numerous  than  to  admit 
of  their  meeting  altogether  in  a  body  in  the  same  place.  In 
establishing  this  proposition,  reference  was  made  by  them, 
to  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  particularly 
to  Acts  i.  15 :  ^'  The  whole  number  of  disciples,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  met  together  with  one  accord*" 
And  Acts ii.  1:  "They  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
placev"  When  they  had  increased  to  three  thousand,  it  is 
still  said,  "  they  met  altogether  with  one  accord  in  one  place." 
Acts  ii.  46.  When  they  were  still  farther  increased  in 
numbers,  '^  multitudes  being  added  to  them,  both  of  men 
and  women,  they  still  met  together  with  one  accord  in  one 
place  ;"  Acts  v.  12,  14.  After  the  believers  had  increased 
by  still  farther  additions,  that  it  became  requisite  to  appoint 
lieacons,  to  regulate  and  manage  the  concerns  of  the  poor, 
they  elected  several  men  from  among  themselves,  and  set 
them  before  the  apostles.  Acts  xv.  4, 22 :  '<  Then  pleased 
it  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  Chuch,  to  send 
chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch."  The  Inde- 
pendents indeed  admitted,  that  there  is  reference  made  in 
scripture,  to  a  Presbytery ;  but  then  it  was  no  more,  but  the 
Presbytery  of  the  elaers  of  one  particular  church  or  congre- 
gation, as  inspiration  no  where  even  hints,  that  a  distinct 
order  of  Presbyteries,  such  as  Sessions,  Consistories,  Synods, 
were  placed  in  ,  the  Church.  They  finally  objected  to  the 
high  power  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian  order,  as  the  author 
rity  of  admitting  or  excluding  members,  connected  with  the 
infliction  of  penalties,  because  for  these  they  could  perceive 
no  sanction  in  scripture,  besides  they  regarded  it  as  a  mani- 
fest infringement  on  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. 

To  these  arguments  in  favor  of  Congregational  Church 
government,  the  Presbyterian  party,  in  reply,  made  answer 
m  substance  as  follows : 

In  reference  to  the  power  supposed  to  be  vested  in 
the  church  collectively;  and  not  as  Presbyterians  sup- 
pose, in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Church,  it  was  remarked : 
That  in  civil  society,  the  community  are  before  the  rulers  ; 
but  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  officers  were  before  the  so- 
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ciety ;  hence  that  no  reasoning  in  the  one  case,  can  with 
any  weight  apply  to  the  other.  The  Saviour  commissioned 
his  apostles  before  any  Christian  Church  was  formed ;  and 
they  were  chosen  as  the  first  ministers  of^his  kingdom,  in- 
vested with  power  to  preach,  to  dispense  ordinances,  and  to 
exercise  discipline  over  his  professed  followers.  They  were 
appointed  the  first  in  succession  Of  <in  order,  which  was  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  time  :  <'  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.''  In  further  proof  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and,  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
people  to  conduct  Church  affairs,  they  alledged  the  words 
,of  Chrjist :  **  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,"  &c., "  and 
if  he  neglect  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church."  These  words,  it 
was  contended,  were  spoken  before  any  Christian  Church 
5ivas  organized,  of  course  that  the  reference  here  made  by 
Christ  to  the  Church,  referred  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
the  formation  of  which  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  a 
Preiibyterian  congregation.  The  Synagogue  consisted  of 
two  orders  of  persons — the  people  who  met  together  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  to  hear  the  law  read  and  explained ; 
and  the  rulers  who  conducted  the  exercises  in  this  as- 
sembly. The  duties  of  these  rulers  consisted  in  teaching 
and  governing,  directing  the  proceedings  of  the  Synajgogue,  ^ 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  and  judging  and  excommunicating 
offenders.  J<  Tell  it,"  says  Christ,  « to  the  Church,"  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  matters  are  told  to  the  Synagogue, 
namely — ^bring  a  complaint  to  the  officers  of  the  Christian 
Ch|irch,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Jews  are  accus- 
tomed to  complain  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
that  they  may  labor  with  the  offending  brother,  and  excom- 
municate him  if  he  does  not  repent. 

In  reference  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  contended, 
in  opposition  to  the  Congregationalists,  that  the  number  of 
the  disciples  was  so  great  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  must  have 
formed  several  distinct  Societies  or  Congregations.  Hence 
the  probability  that  "each  of  these  had  their  own  separate, 
ruling  and  teaching  officers.  We  read  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  "  three  thousand  were  converted,  and  added  to 
the  Church."  Again  we  read,  Acts  iv.  4,  "Many  of  them 
which  heard  the  word  believed,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  about  five  thousand."  And  again,  Acts  xxi.  20,  <<  Thou 
seest  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which 
believe ;"  in  the  original  language,  ^roffu  iMpa6sgf  how  manfr 
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myriads,  or  tens  of  thousands.  Npw  in  order  to  establish 
Independency,  it.  is  not  necessary  to  show,  that  the  success 
and  extension  of  the  Gospel  was  great,  but  that  it  was  small ; 
and  at  any  rate,  to  prove  how  it  was  practicable  for  multi- 
tudes such  as  these  jusrt  referred  to  in  the  above  cited  pas- 
sages, were  capable  of  assembling  in  one  place  ;  and  if  it  be 
supposed  that  they  might  meet  altog^ether,  in  the  temple,  it 
would  still  be  requisite  to  explain  how  the  Jewish  rulers 
had  become  so  far  reconciled  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  to 
permit  them  to  meet  for  worship,  and  for  dispensing  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Temple,  a  place  over 
which  they  possessed  unhmited  control.  And  further,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  reflect,  that  the  probable  increase  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  number  of  congregations  in  Jerusalem, 
were  the  principal  reasons  why  there  were  so  many  religious 
teachers  constantly  employed  in  that  place ;  for  upon  any 
other  supposition,  if  there  was  no  mor6  than  one  society,  in 
which  all  the  disciples  regularly  assembled  together  for  the 
public  worship  of  God^  it  cannot  be  conjeetured  how  the 
various  teachers  could  have  any  opportunity  to  improve 
their  ^fts.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  the  apostles  con- 
tinued in  the  city  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem, was  formed.  With  them  were  united  prophets, 
inspired  men,  who  predicted  things  future,  and  who  possess- 
ed supernatural  aid  to  enable  them  to  explain  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament.  We  read  also  of  elders  or  pres- 
byters of  the  Church,  who  were  ordinary  teachers  and  min- 
isters of  the  word.  From  these  views,  therefore,  respecting 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  religious  teachers,  the  conclusion  was  deduced  that  there 
was  a  number  of  different  Christain  congregations  at  Jeru- 
salem, all  under  the  direction  of  one  Presbyterial  form  of 
Church  government. 

In  order  still  farther  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  nature 
of  Church  government,  as  represented  in  the  scripture,  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  subject  of  appeal,  with  a  view  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  already  adduced.  In  a  passage  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  stated  that,  <<  Certain  persqns 
of  Judea,  taught  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  that  unless  they 
were  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  they  could  not 
be  saved."  On  this  subject  a  difficulty  ensued  among  the 
brethren,  and  indeed  the  same  topic  might  be  the  cause  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  any  other  city  where 
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the  Jews  lesided.  Wisdom,  therefore  sug^ted/the.  pro- 
priety of  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  final  decision  respecting 
it,  in  a  superior  assembly  to  that  of  the  Church  officers  at 
Antioch ;  from  a  body,  which  by  its  weigh^  of  character, 
would  secure  both  the  respect  and.  assent  of  the  Churches 
throughout  the  world.  The  appeal  to  the  Presby  terial  gov-- 
ernment  of  the  Christian  Societies  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  re- 
sult. Accordingly  the  appostled,  "  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with 
certain  others,  went  up  to  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this 
question.  Whether  any  of  the  persons  composing  this  delega- 
tion were  from  the  Christian  societies  of  the  region  round  An- 
tioch is  not  certain .  Both  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem, 
were  addressed  by  this  delegation,  manifestly  showing  that 
the  appeal  was  not  made  to  persons  possessed  of  inspiration 
alone ;  but  likewise  to  those  who  were  not,  for  the  elders 
were  not  inspired  oracles  in  the  Church.  But  this  appeal 
W£ts  addressed  to  those  only,  who  composed  the  Presbyte- 
rial  government  of  the  several  Societies  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  This  controversy  was  submitted  to  them  for 
decision,  and  accordingly  this  body  did  not,  after  delibeta- 
•  tion,  give  advice  merely,  but  they  publish^  a  decree ;  so 
that  the  term  used  in  the  following  chapter,  and  the  expres- 
sion here  translated,  is  the  same  as  is  usually  applied  to  re-  . 
present  the  authoritative  commands  of  a  superior.  There- 
fore this  Assembly  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  Synod ;  and  from 
the  report  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
it  was  claimed  that  a  Synod  had  a  final  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical, affairs,  every  where  at  that  period  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  close  of  this  debate  in  the  Assembly,  when  the 
proposition  was  again  read,  and  the  votes  called  for,  it  was 
ciirried  by  a  great  majority,  "  that  the  scripture  holds  forth, 
that  many  particular  congregations  may,  and  by  divine 
institution  ought,  to  be  under  one  presbyterial  government." 
On  the  subject  beiijig  carried  up,  from  the  Assembly  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  aft^r  considerable  warmth  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  point  of  the  divine  right,  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  goverrmient,  which  was  negatived,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  was  put  by  the  House,  and  voted  unani- 
mously— '«*  That  it  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  Church  be  governed  by  Congree^ational,  Clas- 
sical, and  Synodical  Assemblies."  The  bill,  necessary  to 
constitute  the  doings  of  Parliament  legal,  next  became  the 
subject  of  Qonsideration — and  by  an  enactment,  to  make 
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Presbyterianism  the  established  religion  of  the  nation.  In 
proceeding  to  this,  a  number  of  questions  came  up,  by  means 
of  which,  considerable  delay  and  contention  were  occasioned. 
The  question  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
the  power  of  the  keys,  produced  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
Parliament — the  Assembly  contended  for  the  ri^ht  of  the 
Clergy,  to  control  all  matters  of  order  and  disciphne,  while 
the  Parliament  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  Indepetidents  claimed  a  similar 
power  m  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  for  the  brethren  of 
each  particular  Congregation,  but  without  any  civil  penal- 
ties connected.  And  further,  an  effort  was  made,  to  include 
the  Independent  party  within  the  new  order  of  Church  gov- 
ernment about  to  be  established.  They  were  inclin^  to 
make  some  compromise,  on  the  points  of  aifference  between 
themselves  and  the  Presbyterians,  while  the  subject  of 
Church  disciphne  was  under  consideration  in  the  Assem- 
bly. But  now  the  Presbyterians  urged  that  the  new  form 
f  of  government  might  pass  into  a  law,  before  the  exceptions 
of  the  Independents  could  be  considered.  That  controversy 
terminated,  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  issue  was  such^ 
that  neither  accommodation,  nor  even  toleration  could  be 
agreed  on  between  the  parties. 

The  only  remaining  topic  to  which  we  shall  advert,  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  venerable  body,  is  in  reference  to 
the  directory  for  public  worship,  whicn  was  designed  to 
stand  in  place  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
now  laid  aside.  In  the  prefatory  remarks,  which  we  find 
the  Assembly  have  affixed  to  this  valuable  portion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  have  fully 
stated  the  reasons  which  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
prepare  a  substitute  for  the  liturgy  or  directory  formerly  in 
use.  The  original  compilers  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  found  it  necessary  at  that  period  to  reform  many 
things  then  in  common  use  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church,  with  the  view  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  vain, 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  practices  which  had  been  so  long 
maintained  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  The  liturgy  was 
therefore  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Mass,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Latin  service,  and  the  whole  worship  was  performed 
in  the  English  language  ;  by  which  means,  the  body  of  the 
people  were  both  instructed  and  edified.  But  the  time  had 
now  arrived,  in  which  experience  showed  that  the  liturgy 
Vol.  V.  30 
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used  in  the  Church  of  England,  had  become  offensive  to 
many,  and  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  piety,  now  rendered  the  reading  of  prayers  in 
public  worship,  not  only  unnecessary  but  objectionable ;  it 
occasioned  unnecessary  divisions,  being  contrary  to  princi- 
ples of  conscience ;  and  as  conformity  to  the  practices  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  by  law  required,  many  zealous 
and  useful  ministers  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Church. 
The  manner  in  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  required 
the  communion  service  to  be  performed,  was  also  cal- 
culated to  create  unhappy  divisions,  arising  from  scruples 
of  conscience.  When  at  the  same  time,  the  Papists  boast- 
ed that  the  liturgy  was  a  part  of  their  service,  and  though 
changed  in  form,  yet  in  substance,  the  matter  was  the 
same. 

On  these,  and  other  accounts,  the  Westminster  Assembly 
affirm,  that  they  considered  a  still  further  reformation  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Church,  then  warranted  and 
called  for.  The  new  Directory,  though  it  was  not  pretended 
to  be  a  complete  form  of  devotion,  yet  it  contains  'many  di- 
rections taken  expressjy  from  the  word  of  God,  and  also 
from  the  principles  of  sound  religious  experience.  The 
Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  points  out  and  gives 
instructions  respecting  a  variery  of  topics,  connected  with 
the  worship  of  God — on  prayer— preaching — on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper — the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Christian  Sabbath — on  the  ministerial  visita- 
tion of  the  sick — and  on  public  and  solemri  days  of  fasting, 
&c. — leaving  ministers  at  liberty  to  perform  each  of  these 
parts  of  the  service,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  own  judg- 
ment and  abilities.  The  Directory  is  certainly  well  worth 
the  perusal  and  the  close  attention  of  every  Christian  Min- 
ister of  the  present  day ;  indeed  We  know  of  no  production 
which  gives  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  a  minister  ought  to  be  performed. 
He  who  would  become  an  able  and  successful  ambassador 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  next  to  the  study  of  the 
scripture,  on  the  subject  of  the  pastoral  care,  also  diligently 
peruse  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
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Art.  IV.— Modern  Popular  Preaching. 

By  Rev.  Riohasd  W.  Dickinsos,  New-Tork. 

That  eloquent  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  few  and  far 
between,  is  a  remark  not  less  frequently  made  with  surprise 
than  with  regret.  Other  topics  sink  in  comparison  with  the 
theme  of  the  preacher — other  interests  are  absorbed  in  the 
momentous  end  to  which  the  christian  ministry  is  conse- 
crated, and  yet,  sermons  in  general,  fail  even  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Surely,  it  were  as  reasonable  to  expect,  that  there 
would  be  as  many  distinguished  orators  in  the  desk,  as  at 
the  bar. 

But,  aside  from  the  greater  number  of  members  which 
the  latter  enrolls,  and  the  regular  demands  which  are  heb- 
domadally  made  on  the  former — when  we  consider  how  rare 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is,  the  matter  of  surprise  should  be 
not  that  we  hear  so  few  eloquent  sermons,  but  so  many 
good  ones.  To  give  to  what  is  old  the  grace  of  novelty ; 
to  invest  admitted  truth  with  such  colors  as  to  afiect  the 
imagination  and  the  heart ;  to  confine  description  to  ab- 
stract qualities,  and  yet  to  influence  practical  life,  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  human  skill.  It  has  therefore,  been  not  less 
strikingly  than  justly  observed,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  plead;  but  more  difficult  to  preach  .well,  than  to 
plead  well."* 

Heretofore,  opinions  have  coincided  as  to  the  difliculty  of 
executing  a  discourse  which  was  adapted  at  once  to  con- 
vince and  to  persuade—in  other  words,  to  "  preach  well ;" 
but  now,  nothing  is  ffenerally  deemed  so  facile  a  task. — 
Occupying  the  pulpit,  it  is  only,  we  h^d  almost  said,  to  en- 
ergize by  voice  and  manner  any  thing  or  nothing,  and  you 
are  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher  !  According  to  the  style 
of  some,  who  of  late  have  been  regarded  by  the  throng,  as 
the  wonders  of  the  ministry,  it  would  seem,  that  to  vociferate, 
is  mental  power — to  gesture  violently,  is  to  preach  impres- 
sively— to  talk  at  random,  is  to  be  practical ;  or  never  to 
vary  the  subject,  however  various  our  texts,  is  singleness  of 
eye  and  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  devotedness— that  to  be  vulgar, 
is  to  be  plain  and  honest  with  the  souls  of  men — to  be  ex- 
pert at  anecdote  and  dialogue,  and  fertile  in  suppositions,  is 


*  La  Bmyere,  De  la  Chaired  Tom.  11,  p.  217. 
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to  possess  a  remarkable  faculty  for  illustrating  the  hidden 
sense  of  3cripture ;  and  in  other  instances,  to  dogmatize,  is 
to  be  conclusive — ^to  sophisticate  with  plausibility,  is  to  rea- 
son profoundly. 

Once,  top,  it  was  thought  that  no  man  could  be  an  affect- 
ing or  successful  preacher,  who  was  not  at  once  well  edu- 
cated and  truly  pious ;  now,  little  more  is  necessary  in  cer- 
tain quarters  than  that  he  came  from  a  particular  school ; 
or  be,  to  use  the  current  designation,  of  the  <<  right  stamp." 

So,  also,  in  respect  to  the  style  of  sermons,  we  were  wont 
to  think,  that  they  should  be  characterized  by  purity,  vari- 
ety, strength  and  harmony  of  composition  ;  that  words 
should  be  fitted  to  their  places ;  tliat  as  the  ancients  regarded 
ornament  as  well  as  use  in  the  architecture,  so  in  discourses, 
we  were  always  led  to  believe,  that  whatever  offended  the 
ear,  would  not  readily  gain  admittance  to  the  heart.  But 
now,  from  its  rarity  amongsermonizers,  that  which,  according 
to  Rhetoricians,  constitutes  a  good  style,  would  seem  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  Every 
grace,  find  almost  every  rule  of  correct  speaking,  is  some* 
times  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  appearing  plain  and  effective. 
Instead  of  being  proper  words  in  proper  places,  the  style  of 
some  might  more  correctly  be  defined  to  be,  improper  words 
in  improper  places ;  and  instead  of  a  sermonizer  atteippting 
to  say  all  he  should,  as  he  should,  and  nothing  more  than 
he  should,  the  approved  rule  seems  to  be  now,  that  he 
should  say  what  he  can,  how  he  can,  and  as  much  as 
he  can,  " 

The  manner  of  preaching  has  ever  been  subject  to 
change,  according  as  some  strongly  marked  preacher  has 
set  the  example.  Hence,  there  has  been  the  poetic,  and  the 
philosophical — the  argumentative,  and  the  hortatory — the 
pathetic  and  the  illustrative.  The  desire  of  distinction, 
rather  than  the  diversity  of  natural  talents,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain these  different  modes  of  presenting  the  truth.  A  com- 
pliance with  popular  tastes,  or  the  transient  humours  of  the 
people,  is  attended  with  less  diffic^ulty  than  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  pulpit  by  founding  one's  style  of  preaching  on 
the  general  and  uniu>rm  taste  of  mankind.  Where  many 
may  excel,  few  can  be  distinguished,  and  the  natural  re- 
course, therefore,  of  weak  but  ambitious  minds,  is  found  in 
eccentricity. 

But  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  the  style  of  preaching 
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which  of  late  years  has  ^en  so  much  in  demand  through- 
out the  limits  of  the  Presbyterian  and  CongregationalChurch- 
es,  was  ever  previously  in  vogue.  Though  it  repelled  the  in- 
telligent)  shocked  the  serious,  and  grieved  the  thoughtful, 
yet  the  apparent  success  with  which  it  was  attendea^ — ^the 
celerity  with  which  it  professed  to  break  the  slumbers  of  the 
churches,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  effected  seeming  con- 
versions, soon  resolved  all  disapprobation  into  religious 
apathy,  or  hatred  of  the  truth.  The  distinction,  too,  which 
the  author  of  this  mode  of  preaching— an  individual  of  strong 
but  uncultivated  powers,  so  speedily  attained,  in  connexion 
with  the  facility  of  acquiring  his  theological  vocabulary,  his 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  his  panacea  for  moral  evil,  sqon  al- 
lured other  adventurers  into  the  fallow  grounds  of  the 
Church.  Thus,  imitators  increased,  the  many  longe  se- 
quuniur  ;  but  a  few,  not  indistinctly  reminding  us  of  their 
great  oracle,  except  in  candor  and  talent.  No  one  can  look 
back  for  ten  years  without  perceiving  that  Mr.  Finney  has 
exerted  a  wide  spread  influence  over  both  the  matter  and 
ma0ner  of  the  sacred  desk.  Not  confined  to  the  ordinary, 
or  to  the  lower  order  of  intellect  in  the.  Ministry,  some  of 
our  ablest  preachers  have  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  his 
example. 

In  many  respects  the  style  of  preaching  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  which  is  still  current  in  many  sections  of  the 
Church,  strikingly  differs  from  that  which  previously  ob- 
tained. If  the  former  had  too  remote  a  bearing  on  the  con- 
science, this  is  directly  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions. 
If  the  former  were  too  vague,  this  is  too  pointed.  If  the 
former  feared  to  oflfend,  this  courts  opposition.  The  one, 
perhaps,  was  too  cautious,  the  other  flatters  itself  on  its 
effrontery.  The  one  might  have  been  in  general  too  ele- 
vated, the  other  is  always  too  low.  Th^  one  explained 
Scripture  by  itself,  the  other  illustrates  it  b^  incidents  and 
events.  The  one  assumed  the  free  agency  of  man  as  well 
as  the  sovereignty  of  God^  the  other  argues  the  sinner's  re- 
sponsibility and  establishes  it  at  the  expense  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  one  in  many  instances,  might  not  have 
rendered  the  law  suficiently  prominent,  the  other,  in  its 
anxiety  to  convince  of  sin,  almost  always  loses  sight  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  The  former  expectecl  success  from  God, 
the  latter  virtually  relies  on  the  ctpeciality  of  its  eflfort ;  and 
if  the  good  old  preacher  erred  in  supposing  that  there  were 
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seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  our 
modern  zealot  is  surely  hardly  right  in  believing  that  no 
one  but  he  serves  the  Lord. . 

Lest  our  description  of  modern  popular  preaching,  should 
not  be  immediately  recognized,  we  shall  be  more  explicit ; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  will  prize  their 
portraits  however  well  they  may  be  executed ;  while  their 
admirers,  we  fear,  may  lack  the  courtesy  to  thank  us  for  our 
pains.  Such  is  Imman  nature,  that  '<  men  suck  in  opinions 
as  wild  asses  do  the  wind,  without  distinguishing  the  whole- 
some from  the  corrupted  air,  and  then,  live  upon  it  at  a 
venture :  and  when  all  their  confidence  is  built  upon  zeal 
and  mistake,  yet,  therefore,  because  they  are  zealous  and 
mistaken,  they  are  impatient  of  contradiction  ;"*  at  once  re- 
luctant to  acknowledge  their  faults  and  forward  to  impugn 
the  piety  of  those  who  dissent  from  their  course. 

The  preaching  to  which  we  allude  is  dogmatical.  As  if 
he  were  endowed  with  the  certainty  of  universal  knowledge, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  preacher  to  affirm 
either  what  the  sinner  can  do,  or  what  Almighty  God  cannot 
do  ;  either  the  specific  form  of  sin  which  withholds  God's 
blessing  on  the  Church,  or  the  very  sin  which  has  brought 
his  frown  on  the  community;  either  the  reason  why  the 
millenium  has  not  already  dawned,  or  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  removed,  before  the  Gospel-—"  the  power  of  God" — 
can  advance.  Are  there  things  in  the  Scriptures  heard  to  be 
understood  7  But  this  is  an  a^  of  light !  Are  there  gordian 
knots  in  theology  ?  We  shall  save  time  by  cutting  them ! 
As  if  he  were  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and  his 
word  were  alone  sufficient,  **  you  must  comeup  to  the  work, 
as  I  tell  you,  or  you'll  never  get  to  heaven" — "  you  must 
not  go  away  fPom  this  house  to  ni^ht  without  submitting  to 
God,  or  you'll  go  to  hell."  Instead  of  speaking  as  one  who 
must  himself  give  accotint,  he  stands  like  one  whose  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  pass  sentence.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
make  "  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear,"  he  employs  what- 
ever truth  and  reason  he  may  have  at  his  command,  as  mere 
instruments  of  violence.  As  if  none  of  his  hearers  had  a 
right  to  think  for  himself;  or  no  christian  could  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate;  as  if  to  doubt  the<truth  of  his  positions,  or 
the  propriety  of  his  course  were  to  expose  one's  self  to  just 
damnation,  all  is  to  be  received  from  his4ips  as  positive 

*  Taylor's  Epiit.  Ded.  to  the  Liberty  of  Propheeying. 
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certainty,  and  acted  on  as  the  only  possible  way  of  securing 
our  own,  or  the  salvation  of  others.  The  expression  of  his^ 
countenance  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  dogmatism  of  his  spirit.  Though  he  may  have  but 
just  emerged  into  the  liti^ht  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far 
from  pitymg,  he  can  only  sneer  at  those  who  remain  in  the 
darkoess  of  past  ages.  Though  he  professes  to  feel  for  sin- 
ners^ there  is  in  his  manner  no  tender  compassion  for  man 
in  his  fallen  state,  no  leniency  towards  the  imperfections  of 
christians^no  forbearance  towards  those  who  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  his  vieWs.  To  hear  him  preach,  you  would 
suppose  (if  indeed  be  did  not  more  than  once  distinctly  in- 
timate ijt,)  that  he  alone  was  right ;  that  the  Gospel  had 
scarcely  ev^r  been  preached  before;  that  on  his  lips  were  sus- 
pended the  destinies  of  his  auditors.  .  You  would  be  start- 
led by  his  own  affirmation  that  he  himself  was  lesponsible 
for  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  the  whole  Church ;  and 
you  would  reasonably  conclude,  that  like  the  butcher  whose 
mind  bad  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Cadets  reform, 
he  meant  ^^  to  knock  down  sin  as  an  ox,  and  to  cut  the  throat 
of  iniquity  like  a  calf — so  much  does  his  indignation  against 
sin  exceed  his  pity  of  the  condition  and  concern  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  sinner.  What  an  improvement  on  the  old 
notion,  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive^  hut 
be  gentle  to  all  men^  apt  to  teach,  patienty  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves.  What  a  reproach 
to  those  aged  ministers  who  though  firm  in  declaring  the 
will  of  Gc^,  and  steady  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth, 
are  yet  mild  towards  the  gainsaying,  condescending  to  the 
weak,  using  rather  entreaty  than  command  and  beseeching 
their  hearers  by  the  lowliness  arid  gentleness  of  Christ. 

As  Calvinists,  in  occasional  instances,  may  have  gone  to 
an  extreme — merging  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Sovereignty 
and  Grace,  into  the  principles  of  Fatalism  or  of  Antino- 
mianism ;  so  have  some  of  our  modem  preachers  verged 
to  the  other,  extreme— sinking  man's  responsibility  into  the 
notion  of  free  will,  and  enforcing  the  law  to  the  disparage- 
ment or  enfeebling  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  the  subject  pf 
discourse,  strong  views  are  taken  of  the^  truth ;  i.  e.  it  is 
pushed^  out  of  its  Scriptural  proportions,  and  *each  point 
forced  into  a  test  of  the  activity  of  the  Church,  and  the  piety 
of  Christians.  Whatever  the  text,  an  investigation  of  its 
mealing,  is  sure  to  evolve  the  spirit  of  ultraism,  and  to  dis- 
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close  some  reason  why  th^ir  system  is  more  agreeable  to 
commoii  sense,  and  more  calculated  to  build  up  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  -  Unlike  one  who  though  he  discovers 
in  some  separate  dijstrict  many  curious  matters  of  research, 
yet  keeps  the  field  of  truth  so  comprehensively  in  his  view 
that  he  cap  notice  and  illustrate,  as  he  proceeds,  all  the 
characters  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to 
the  whole — our  preacher  goes  straight  forward  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  plan,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  facts 
and  truths  of  Scripture  bend  to  his  object.  Unable,  from 
want  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  to  generalize  without 
laxity,  he  carries  out  an  abstract  principle  in  religion  or  m 
morals,  until  fanaticism  springs  from  his  view  of  devoted- 
ness ;  perfection,  from  works ;  asceticism,  from  his  views 
of  Christian  morality ;  turbulence  and  wild  misrule,  from 
his'idea  of  liberty;  and  the  order  of  God's  house  is  sacri- 
ficed to  his  immediatism.  r  As  Plato  remarked  of  Diogenes, 
that  he  was  <<  Socrates  in  a  phrensy,"  so  may  it  be  said  of 
our  ultra  preacher,  so  far  as  he  bears  any  .resemblance  to 
the  Apostolic  model,  that  he  is  Paul  in  a  phrensy ;  and  his 
preaching  may  be  justly  termed,  a  cariccUure  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  doctrine  of  Election,  for  example,  is  our  making 
choice  of  God  ;  the  divine  Decrees,  are  the  decisions  of  the 
will ;  Regeneration,  is  a  change  of  one's  governing  pur- 
pose ;  Divine  Agency,  is  moral  suasion ;  belief  in  Christ,  is 
the  same  thing  as  confidence  in  your  neighbour  that  he  will 
pay  his  note  ;  prayer,  is  certainty  that  we  shall  have  what 
we- ask*;  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  is  the  anxious  seat,  and  to 
on.  No  wonde^,  that  this  mode  of  preaching  is  so  happy 
in  renderingevery  point  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity !  This,  as  we  suppose,  will  account,  also,  for  the 
fact,  that  so  much  less  time  is  devoted  by  the  preacher  now 
than  formerly  to  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  his  people — the 
whole  system  being  mastered,  like  some  recent  modes  of 
teaching  the  languages,  in  a  few  easy  lessons.  In  the 
course  of  his  subsequent  ministrations,  he  often  alludes  to 
his  doctrines,  but  it  is  only  a  recurrence  to  principles 
already  established,,  and  from  which,  as  they  are  fully  un- 
derstood, if  not  admitted,  by  his  auditors,  he  aims  to  bring 
them  to  beat  pn  their  feeling  and  actions. 

In  this  respect,  also,  it  is  ultra.    One  miffht  naturally 
suppose,  that  there  were  no  minds  to  be  enlightened,  no 
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virtues  to  be  cultivated,  no  closet  and  fireside  duties  to  be 
discharged, — so  stimulating  are  the  preacher's  appeals  to 
the  passions,  so  firequent  his  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
yices ;  with  such  uniform  strength  do  his  discoursiss  bear 
on  outward  actions  and  public  offices.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  from  his  manner  of  preaching,  that  religion  can- 
not prosper  where  there  is  no  excitement  and  ado  ^  that  no 
man  can  have  certain  evidence  of  his  belief  who  is  not  per- 
petually ''doing";  that  it  is  thechief  duty  of  every  converted 
man  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  that  it  is  the 
love  of  the  world  which  withholds  Christians  from  "  com- 
ing up  to  the  work,"  as  ''nothing  but  pride  holds  back  the 
sinner  from  coming  to  the  anxious  seat,  or  inquiry  meet- 
ing." 

That  this  preaching  is  burthensome^  acrid  and  denunci- 
atory, will  not,  we  presunoe,  be  denied  by  those,  who  by 
adc^ting  the  same  style,  or  connecting  themselves  with  the 
class  among  whom  it  obtains,  have  not  committed  them- 
selves, ndeniis  VQlenSy  to  approve.  To  say,  that  it  imposes 
burthens  which  rival  the  impositions  of  Romanism,  and 
almost  induce  the  suspicion  that  we  have  &llen  back  into 
the  ceremonial  requisitions  of  the  Jewish  age,  were  simply 
to  give  utterance  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  many  a  mind 
in  the  community.  It  would  seem  that  some  aimed  to 
secure  9^'tythe  of  mint,  annis  and  cummin,  than  attention 
to  the  weightier  mtitters  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel.  We 
would  not  be  unjustly  severe ;  but  we  feel  constrained  to 
ask,  whether  the  direct  tendency  of  preaching,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  not  to  lead  the  people  to  attach  more  sacredness 
and  importance  to  evening  meetings  during  the  week,  than 
to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary;  to  morning 
or  evening  prayer  meetings,  than  to  the  private  and  domes* 
tic  altar ;  to  noisy  zeal,  than  to  the  duties  of  private  life  ; 
to  abstinence  from  meats  and  drinks,  than  to  keeping  the 
heart ;   to  human  agency,  than  to  Divine  efficiency ;   to 

Eablic  charities,  than  to  the  great  principles  of  morality  and 
enevolence — to  promote  noise  and  talk  ab6ut  religion — a 
spasmodic  devot^ness,  an  ostentatious  benevolence  and 
insidious  phariseeism,  rather  than  that  religion  which  is 
humble  as  well  as  pure,  and  truly  spiritual  by  being  prayer- 
fully and  habitually  active ;  which  winds  its  way  through 
the  haunts  of  sin  and  the  abodes  of  suffering,  without  blow- 
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ing  a  trumpet,  or  reviling  those  who  will  not  folIo>;!r  in  her 
steps. 

For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  people  Come  up  to  the  work ; 
but  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  piety  of  a  Church  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  its  meetings,  and  the  variety  .of 
societies  which  it  patronises,  the  spiritual  overseer  discovers 
something  else,  or  more  to  be  done ;  and  his  preaching,  con* 
sequently,  becomes  still  more  urgent  and  exciting.  When, 
however,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  follows  as  regularly 
and  necessarily  as  exhaustion  of  the  body  on  its  undue 
stimulus  by  artificial  means,  then,  the  style  of  the  preacher 
becomes  charged  with  a  sour  and  fanaticisd  virulence,  while 
the  apathy  or  irritabihty  of  the  people  only  induces  a  moire 
rancorous  form  of  reprobatory  preaching.  This,  too,  have 
we  witnessed,  and  often  have  we  heard  the  remark,  <^we 
must  either  neglect  our  necessary  business,  the  interests  of 
our  households,  and  cbme  in  to  all  our  pastor's  meetings  and 
measures,  or  see  ourselves  held  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
before  the  world,  as  inconsistent,  hypocritical,  soul's  stum- 
bling blocks,  Spirit-grieving  professors." 

We  are  aware  that  this  preaching  is  thought  to  be  a  won- 
derful improvement  on  the  dull  didactic  preaching  Of  our 
/fathers, — that  it  is  in  contradistinction  from  all  old  sermon- 
izing, eminently  practical.  We  admit,  that  a  modem  ser- 
mon .is  less  scholastic  in  its  arrangehient,  less  precise  and 
formal  in  its  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  in  its  entire 
structure,  perhaps,  better  fitted  to  awaken  attention ,  but 
that  it  contains  more  spiritual  aliment  for  the  Christian^ 
more  cautions  against  self-deception  and  formality,  more 
alarms  to  the  conscience,  than  almost  any  sermon  on  which 
we  may  chance  to  light,  as  we  open  some  folio  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  will  not  be  asserted  by  those  who  have 
made  the  Writings  of  such  men  as  Plavel,  Erskine,  Howe, 
or  Henry,  their  study.  In  comparison  with  discourses  of 
that  period,  ours  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  practical  Ck>8- 
I^el  sermons.  But  to  call  tibe  preaching  to  which  we  par- 
ticularly allude  pr(»cticalj  is  a  gross  misnomer.  It  is  per-' 
sonalj  having  a  designed  and  obvious  reference  to  individ- 
uals, not  characteristic,  having  reference  to  man  as  the 
subject  of  a  depraved,  or  of  a  putially  sanctified  nature.  It 
is  aimed  against  him  whom  the  preacher  conceives  to  be  a 
hypocrite,  not  against  hypocrisy, — as  sometimes  the  indi« 
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vidual,  be  his  character  what  it  may,  is  prayed  for  by  name ; 
against  particular  vices,  instead  of  vice  in  general;  ag:ainst 
particular  overt  ways  of  breaking,  the  Sabbath,  instead  of 
aiming  to  promote  the  spiritual  obiservance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
against  .particular  kinds  of  business  or  forms  of  wordly 
amusement,  instead  of  worldliness  of  mind  ;  against  those 
who  speak  evil  of  us,  than  against  evil  speaking ;  against 
neglect  of  prayer  |nee|ings,  instead  of  a  prayerless  spirit ; 
and  so  in  relation  toother  points.  If,  however, by  a  practical 
sermon,  be  meant  one  that  necessarily  elites  some,  as  it 
exasperates  others — one  that  stimulates  professors  to  out 
door  action,  and  sinners  to  commit  themselves — then  the 
palm  of  pfopular  preaching,  has  certainly  been  reserved  for 
some  of  our  day. 

Too  many,  we  apprehend,  have  no  other  idea  of  a  prac- 
tical preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  whose  preaching  will  do 
good,  than  the  style  and  measures  o(  a  revivalist.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  this  order,  by  certain  religious  qewspapers,  and 
to  the  pains  which  they  themselves  have  taken  to  create  the 
impression.  Human  nature  has  so  little  changed,  that  let 
a  man  set  himself  up  as  a  conversion  worker,  and  he  will 
be  in  as  great  estimation  and-  request,  as  those  Romish 
priests  who  wrought  miracles.  The  general  credulity  is 
secured  by  extraordinary  measures,  as  the  interest  of  man- 
kind was  awakened  by  occurrences  apparently  supernatu- 
ral. As  it  was  thought  necessary  during  the  dark  ages,  to 
perform  miracles,  in  order  to  elicit  belief  in  Christianity,  on 
the  same  principle,  are  revival  measures  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  promote  religion.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  were 
deemol  insufficient  to  conviction  of  the  truth,  sd  are  the  or- 
dinary means  of  grace  too  often  regarded  as  poorly  adapted 
to  induce  repentance,  and  too  generally  neglected.  But  let 
it  be  bruited  that  there  will  be  a  special  ^ort  in  a  certain 
Ofaurcb,  sind  the  throng  will  be  disappointed  if  wonders  be 
not  performed.  Hence,  so  rooted  and  grounded  is  the  revi- 
valist in  bis  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  special  ejflforts,  that  he 
virtually  fixes  the  time  for  his  revival,  though  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commencement  of  the  next  year.  There  is  no 
longer  a  field  of  usefulness  for  him,  if  but  few  remaiUv  who 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  anxious  seat  process.  All 
whom  he  has  admitted  to  the  Church  are  full  grown  men  in 
Christ,  though  but  yestefrday  they  were  unsubdued  sinners  ! 
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So  iniatuated  has  he  become  hy  always  discoursing  on  those 
subjects  which  tend  to  rouse  the  church,  and  alarm  the  im- 
penitentj  that  he  imagines  himself  peculiarly  fitted,  if  not 
selected,  for  animating  the  lethargic  and  arresting  the 
thoughtless.  Should  he  suddenly  die  in  his  work,  he  might 
becculedamartyr  to  religioua-excitements,  as  a  recently  de- 
ceased clergyman  has  been  formally  styled,  "martyr,"  not 
to  the  Gospel,  (no,  that  savors  too  much  of  olden  times,)  but 
'^  to  the  seventh  commandment." 

Now  we  doubt  not  but  that  some  have  a  happier  natural, 
or  even  acquired  talent  for  addressing  the  backsliding  and 
the  impenitent,  than  others  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  one 
di$charges  his  duty  who  does  not,  times  and  again,  declare 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against  worldliness  and  sin,  and 
often  announce  a  judgment  to  come.  But  when  a  minister 
confines  his  attention  to  those  \^ho  are  diu^ish  within,  and 
careless  without  the  pale  of  his  Church — when  we  find  him 
copious,  eloquent  and  at  ease  only  on  the  subject  of  the 
lukewarmness  and  hypocrisy  of,  professors,  in  Connection 
with  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men — ^when  we  see  him  hurl- 
ing the  bolts  of  divine  vengeance  against  Churches  and  in- 
dividuals; we  cannot  but  impute  to  him  a  gloomy  extrava-  . 
gance  of  temper.  The  very  idea  of  being  thus  commis- 
sioned, and  signally  fitted  for  reviving  the  Church  and  eon- 
verting  sinners,  implies  a  feeling  of  arrogance  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, not  very  consistent  with  the  Scriptural  belief,  that 
itisno^  by  rnis^ht^  nor  hy  power y  but  by  GhdPs  spirit^  that 
the  Christian  ministry  accomplishes  its  ends ;  while  it  is 
altogether  dissimilar  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
not  even  justified  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  which  was 
designed  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Messieth, 
an  energetic  corrective  of  the  punctilious  piety  and  fanatical 
presumption  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  difficult  achievement  in  preaching,  is  the  pro- 
per manner  of  treating  the  doctrines  of  mercy  and  of  wrath, 
and  the  temper  of  the  heart  is  not  less  accurately  denoted  by 
the  effort,  than  the  power  and  discrimination  of  the  mind. 
This  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a  searching  test  of  the 
preacher's  character,  for  ^'  while  a  self-commissioned  and 
fiinatical  reformer  holds  back  whatever  might  seem  emol- 
lient or  consolatory,  and  is  really  unable  to  strike  any 
chord  that  is  not  harsh :  the  true  raesseng^r  of  heaven,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  whence  he  has  received  bis  instructions  by 
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firequently  ieyei:tiilg,  and  with  a  natuxal  ease,  to  bright ' 
hopes  and  mild  persuasives/ 

The  discourses  of  [H'eachers  of  this  class,  whether  they  be 
itinerants  or  pastors,  and  though  their  aim  as  revivalists  be 
one,  are  often  characterized  by  frequent  violations  of  that  unity 
which  is  indispensable  in  order  to  iiiduce  one  impression  on 
the  minds  of  an  audience.  Amid  such  an  ezhaustless  vari- 
ety of  fertile  topics  as  the  Bible  affords,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  transgressing  this  rule  in  the  construction  of  sermons. 
It  is  the  preacher's  ^wn  fault,  not  of  his  text,  if  his  sermon 
be  digressive  and  desultory ;  and  though  his  subject  may 
admit  of  separate  divisions,  or  parts  and  appendages,  if  be 
do  not  so  preserve  their  union  and  connection,  as  to  make 
the  :whole  concur  in  a  simple,  undivided  impression.  Now, 
what  effect  can  be  made  on  tbe  minds  of  an  intelligent  or  se- 
rious audience,  by  a  discourse  which,  as  from  a  starting 
post,  takes  leave  of.  its  text  as  soon  as  it  is  announced,  ana 
descants  in  no  measured  strains  on  opposition  to  revivals, 
tbe  dignified  religion  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  anti-scrip- 
tural character  of  their  titles,  the  practice  of  reading  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  the  coldness  of  other  Churches,  the  ab- 
surdities of  orthodoxy,  &c.  &c. ;  though  some  good  remarks 
may  be  interspersed,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  may 
be  impressive  in  itself,  yet  what  impression,  we  ask,  can  be 
produced,  but  that  this  is  a  very  novel  style  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  ?  When^  too,  we  indulge  in  an  occasional  stroke  of 
satire  or  ridicule,^  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Church,  or  of  some  of  the  most  praisewor- 
thy men  in  the  community  ;  and  not  only  introduce,  anec- 
dotes in  quick  succession,  but  by  voice  and  manner,  (for 
illustration's  sake)  represent  a  variety  of  personages,  what 
might  not  our  discourse  be  termed,  rather  than  a  serious  Gos- 
pel sermon^  designed  and  adapted,  to  improve  the  heart. 
Where  others  laudied,  how  often  have  we  been  inclined  to 
weep.  ^  Where  others  have  been  captivated,  we  have  seen 
all  glare,  and  point,  and  quaint  conceits,  with  little  tp  the 
understanding,  and  nothing  to  the  heart.  Where  a  multitude 
have  bunff  on  the  lips  of  a  preacher,  we  have  retired  from 
a  scene  where  the  desk  was  degraded,  if  not  profaned.  Are 
we  fastidious  ?  "  When  I  ^o  to  the  house  of  God,"  said  the 
late  Dr.  Mason, "  I  do  not  want  amusement.  I  want  that  doc- 
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trine  which  is. according  to  Chdline&$.  I  want  to  hear  of 
the  remedy  against  the  harrassings  o/my  guilt,  and  the  dis- 
order of  my  affections.  I  want  to  be  led  from  weariness  and 
disappointment,  to  that  goodness  which  JiUeth  the  hungry 
sold.  I  want  to  have  light  upon  the  mystery  of  Providence 
— to  be  taught  how  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  right — 
how  I  shall  be  porepared  for  duty  and  for  trial — how  I  may 
p<MS  the  time  of  my  sojourning  here  in  fear ^  and  close  it  in 
peace."* 

If,  however,  any  sort  of  unity  be  preserved  by  some 
whom  weyhave  observed,  it  is  the  unity  of  self  rather  than 
of  the  subject.  If  the  preacher  forget  his  text,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  he  does  ncit  forget  himself.  If  his  thou^ts  wan- 
der, the  interests  of  self  instigate  the  digression.  We  used 
to  think  that  Christ  should  be  held  up  before  an  audience  of 
dying  sinners,  so  as  to  hide  the  preacher ;  but  now,  if  the 
rule  be  not  praictically  reversed,  it  is  often,  we  fear,  greatly 
infringed.  Certain  it  is,  that,  school  often  shades  the  Bible, 
and  thoughts  are  so  conveniently  arranged,  or  so  unfortunate- 
ly scarce,  that  little  /,  has  space  enough  to  magnify  himself,  or 
time  enough  with  his  train  of  active  associates,  of  wonderful 
experiences,  of  varied  observations,  to  figure  on  the  stage — 
perhaps  to  introduce  his  parentage  and  marvellous  history 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  despite  of 
the  unaccommodating  nature  of  his  subject,  or  the  impropri- 
ety of  the  occasion,  he  reverts  to  his  former  place  of  labor,  or 
the  incidents  of  his  travels — to  something  or  other  about 
himself,  with  an  ease  which,  were  it  not  most  obviously  nat- 
ural, would  fail  to  amuse. 

Oblivion  of  self,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  a  rare  attainment; 
yet  who  is  worthy  of  being  called  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
who  does  not  surrender  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  entire  pos- 
session of  his  subject?  Where  there  is  so  much  van- 
ity, can  there  be  but  little  sincerity?  Where  one  makes 
himself  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts  and  movements,  is  it 
not  that  the  people  may  throng  him,  rather  than  the  cross  ? 

In  these  da]^,  when  excitement  is  demanded,  and  religion 
is  estimated  by  the  rapidity  of  additions  to  the  Church,  and 
by  the  multiplicity  of  projects  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  ordinary  temptation  to  egotistical  preach- 
ing.   The  more  we  are  able  to  enumerate  cases  of  conver- 

•  Mason's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  2a 
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don  or  of  reformation,  in  which  our  own  boldness  or,  skill  is 
displayed,  the  wider  will  be  theconviction  of  our  importance 
to  the  church ;  the  more  we  are  able  to  tell  what  we  have  done 
in  our  own  limits,  for  the  different  Societies,  of  course,  the 
greater  will  be  our  reputation  among  their  officers  and  agents, 
and  the  more  shall  we  be  in  demand  as  anniversary  speakers. 

But  the  prominent  cause  of  this  egotism,  in  some  instances, 
is  want  of  thought.  Admirable  substitute,  this^  for  the  pro- 
perties and  resources  of  intellect.  Love  renders  the  slow* 
est  fluent — ^the  dullest  eloquent-^and  when  one  is  ena- 
moured of  himself,  though  he  may  have  but  little  knowledge  .  * 
of  his  text,  no  faculty  for  argumentation  or  invention,  and 
no  resources  from  study ;  he  can  be  at  no  loss  for  matter  or 
expression.  This  readiness  and  fluency  are  often  mistaken 
for  smartness,  but  a  dunce  may  talk  about  himself  by  the 
hour,  and  display  very  considerable  ability,  when,  if  be 
should  open  his  mouth  on  any  other  subject,  the  secret  which 
self  love  now  enables  faim  to  keep,  would  at  once  be  disoo- 
'            vered. 

If  we  are  thought  to  be  severe,  let  it  be  considered,  whe- 
ther the  residium  of  egotism  and  zeal,  be  not  hypocrisy  ? 
Though  there  may  be  no*  conscious  insincerity,  is  there  any  • 

of  that  humility  and  modesty  which  enabled  Paul  to  add, 
when /orced  to  speak  of  himsetf,  ^jfet  not  /,  but  the  grace 
of  God  r 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  style  of  preaching  to  which 
we  particularly  allude,  is  extreme  poverty  of  thought.  Ad- 
mitting that  self  is  kept  in  the  back  ground,  seldom  is  more 
than  one  idea  brought  forward.  Admit  that  it  is  at  first 
striking,  the  preacher  repeats  himself  almost  every  Sabbath. 
Repetition,  to  a. certain  extent,  is  unavoidable,  as  the  great 
truths  of  religion  are  few  and  simple;  but  they  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  great  variety  of  lifirhts,  while  the  most^common 
thoughts,  from  a  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
w}ll  come  forth  with  an  air  of  originality — living  eloquent 
images,  to  strike  the  imagination  and  impress  the  heart 
But  by  some,  the  truths  ofKevelation  seem  to  be  reduced  to 
a  narrower  limit,  and  common  thoughts  arb  r^idered  still 
more  common.  No  matter  bow  different  thetext,  or  bow 
.  seemindy  varied  the  plans  and  illustrations,  the  same  movea- 
ble hcMl  goes  round,  and  like  the  toy  for  children,  from 
which  some  face  lookiB  out  upon  you,  whether  from  beneath 
the  crown  of  a  king,  periwig  of  a  judge,  or  the  cap  of  a  bus-  ^ 
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sar,  so  does  the  same  idea  obtrude  itself  oil  the  audience, 
whether  the  subject  be  the  love  or  the  wrath  of  God — ^the 
requisitions  of  the  law  or  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel — ^the 
blessedness  of  heaven  or  the  torments  of  bell. 

God  is  lave,  ^x  gr,  because  he  has  madie  us  free  moral 
agents,  or  because  he  will  damn  the  wicked.  God  is  Al^ 
mighty  J  yet  he  cannot  save  you  if  you  will  not  repent. .  We 
cure  saved  by  grcice,  because  if  we  were  not  able  to  obc^y  the 
law^  God  would  be  bound  in  justice  to  save  us,  and  he  would 
be  an  infinite  tyrant  if  he  did  not  Give  all  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure,  because  you  are  capa- 
ble of  choipe,  and  responsible  for  your  clioices.  We  are 
justified  by  faith,  because  faith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
mind.  It  is  Gad  that  warketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  oiim  good  pleasure ;  i.  e.,  God  will  do  his  part,  if  sin- 
ners will  do  their  part.  So,  because  Jesus  said,  before  rais- 
ing La;sarus,  taJce  ye  away  the  stone  from  the  cave,  there- 
fore God  never  does  what  man  can  do.  Take  ye.  away  the 
stone  from  your  hearts.  Comfort  ye  my  people ;  i.  e.,  set 
them  to  work ;  and  this  is  the  remedy  for  every  doubt  which 
may  oppress,  every  difiiculty  which  may  perplex  the  Chris- 
ttan'smind  :  yea,  this  is  the  medium  through  which  he  nmst 
look  for  consolation  even  in  his  afflictions.  Theology  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  doctrine  of  '<  ability,"  and  all  religion  is  com- 
prised in  the  duty  of  "  working."  We  need  not  adduce 
other  exanipies — ^they  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers.      ' 

When  we  have  attended  certain  Churches,  and  heard  the 
words  ^^ability,"  "obligation,"  &c.,  occurring  with  such  labo- 
rious iteration,  the  question  has  been  painmlly  obtruded  on 
our  mind,  are  not  these  men  enslaved  to  one  idea — bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  shackles  of  a  svstem — have  they 
ever  looked  into  the  varying  character  and  condition  of  man- 
kind ?  Why  then  do  they  not  aim  to  give  to  every  one  his 
portion  of  meat  in  due  season  7  Have  they  made  the  Bible 
a  study  ?  Why  then  do  they  contemplate  Kevelation  in  one 
aspect  alone  7  Why,  by  their  preaching,  do  they  detract  so 
much  from  the  exhaustless  variety  of  its  topics  ?  Are  such  to- 
pics as  the  scheme  of  mediation,  the  mediator's  character,  his 
vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of  sin,  too  antiquated 
for  modem  times?  What  has  become  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  morality,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  grace  ? 
Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  providence  of  God-^his  unremit- 
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ted  care  of  life,  his  regard  for  the  poor,  the  feeble  and  the 
lotirly — ^his  promises  to  his  people— his  forbearance  towards 
the  disobedient  ?  If  not  conversant,  with  classical  literature, 
why  not  adduce  ou^  illustrations  from  sacred  history  and 
song,  or  in  imitation  of  our  great  teacher,  from  the  garden 
and  the  field-^from  bright  skies,  domestic  labors,  and  rus- 
tic occupationid — and  not  from  revolutionary  tales  of  horror, 
or  from  human  nature  under  its  most  revolting  or  disgust 
ing  aspects?  This  monotony  of  thought  and  illustration, 
is  perhaps,  not  so  much  owing  to  any  native  deficiency^  of 
mind,  as  the  influence  c^  system  on  the  imagination  and  the 
h^art  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  conceive^  to  surrender  the 
mind  to  the  petty  metaph3r8ics  and  withering  opinions  of 
this  system  of  theology,  without  losing  all  taste  alike  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  the  Bible — all  sense 
both  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the  riches  of  divine 
grace.  The  Father  of  mercies  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  law- 
giver, and  all  sense  of  dependence  is  merged  in  respoifisibil- 
ity.  The  mind  beoomes  fixed  in  one  mood,  and  the  char- 
actei!  is  reduced  to  the  narrowest  range.  "  If  we  ought,  in  any 
cade,  to  r^Iy  upon  the  universal  principles  of  human  nature, 
as  they  are  gathered  from  history  and  observation,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  is  the  property  of  gloomy  or  malignant  opin« 
ions,  or  of  notions  that  are  preposterous  atid  exaggerated,  to 
impart  a  certain  fixedness  or  monotony  to  the  mind  and 
temper ;  the  passions  become  set — the  style  of  expression, 
even  if  vehement  and  copious,  is  of  one  order  only— the 
Ibemes  of  discourse  dre  few,  and  the  drift  is  ever  thesame."* 
No  one  can  contrast  the  sermons  of  this  class  of  preach- 
ers, with  those,  ex,  gr.  of  Samuel  Davies,  Robert  Hall, 
Thomas  Gisbourne,  or  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  without  perceiv- 
ing what  we  mean  by  preaching  a  meagre  metaphysical  * 
system,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
to  contrast  some  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  of  late  been 
published,  and  widely  circulated,  with  the  volumes  es.  gr, 
of  Barrow  and  Tillotson  whom  many  have  beeri  wont  to 
condemn  on  account  of '  their  Arminian  spirit,  is  at  once  to 
perceive  a  difference,  as  wide,  as  it  is  disparagiiig.  We 
allude  not  to  the  exubeirantly  copious  yet  precise  and 
energetic  diction — ^the  cloSe  logic  with  the  amplifying  pow- 
ers of  the  fomder-;  or  to  the  solid  sense,  the  simple  order, 

*  Fanaticism,  p.  365* 
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and  terse  language  of  the  latter.  Leaving  but  of  view  the 
classical  references  which  at  once  confirm  and  irradiate  the 
positions  of  the  one,  and  the  \;npremeditated  graces  which 
impart  both  interest  and  force  to  the  pages  of  the  other,  there 
is  more  thought  in  one  of  the  sermons  of  either  of  these  dith 
tinguished  names,  than  in  a  score  of  such  discourses  as  we 
ordmarily  hear  from  our  pulpits — more  legitiinate  and  rev- 
e^rent  use  of  Scripture,  more  that  is  conducive  to  the  edifi- 
cation ,of  the  Church,  to  the  reformation  of  society,  and  to 
the  thorough  conversion  of  the  worldling,  than  may  be  or- 
dinarily gathered  from  the  whole  series  of  didcourses  at  one 
of  our  protracted  meetings,  or  from  the  lips  of  an  itinerating 
Evan^list  during  the  whole  term  of  his  <^  beseeching  and 
besieging"  a  particular  congregation .  Considering  the  spirii 
which  is  evinced  by  some,  to  turn  from  hearing  one  of  their 
discourses  to  the  pages  of  such  a  sermonizer  as  good  old 
•Bishop  Leighton,  is  like  escaping  from  a  dreary  and  pesti- 
lential swamp,  to  a  garden  "where  the  lilies  are  always 
white  and  in  full  l)loom,  the  saffron  blooming,  the  trees 
sweat  out  their  balsams,  and  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  midst 
thereof."  Or  as  far  a^  mere  thaughi  is  cxincerned,  the  differ- 
ence between  some  of  our  most  popular  preachers,  and  those 
whose  sermons  have  long  been  consigned  to  the  dust  and 
silence  of  the  upper  shel^  is  that  which  exists  between  a 
modern  toy  shop  and  a  royal  cabinet  of  minerals.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  frequently  eulogized  among  this  class  of 
preachers,  than  their  profound  thought,  their  logical  argu- 
mentation, their  ihorough  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  overpowering  eloquence  \    Verily, 

'*  3Ve  all  wijLh  one  consent  praise  new-born  ^auds^      ^ 
And  ^ve  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted." 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  pulpit 
at  the  present  day,  numbers  no  truly  great  or  eloquent 
preachers.  Were  it  not  invidious  to  mention  names,  we 
might  allude  to  one  who  is  not  less  remarkable  for  sound- 
nesis  and  compass  of  thought,  than  for  cbasteness  of  illus- 
tration and  propriety  of  language ;  and  to  another,  in  whose 
discourses  splendor  is  united  with  strength  and  strength 
with  splendor,  as  the  most  valuable  metal  lias  weight  as  well 
as  brilliancy ;  and  to  a  few,  whose  sermons  executed  with 
consummate  grace,  possess  a  secret  charm  that  touches,  af- 
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facts,  and  delights  their  audience ;  bnt  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  our  opinion,  that  among  the  popular  class 
of  preachers  to  which  we  refer,  and  it  comprises  many  trades 
of  talent,  a  man  of  more  than  one  idea,  or  of  correct  liabits 
of  writing  and  speakings  is  a  rara  avis. 

We  mi^ht,  however,  allude  to  instances  of  popular  preach- 
ing, whicn  almost  in  every  particular  is  the  reverse  of  that 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  So  far  from  being  dogmatic, 
or  fanatical,  there  are  popular  preachers  who  are  neither 
decided  nor  zealous ;  who  though  they  are  neither  desultory,- 
^otistical,  nor  familiarly  illustrative,  betray  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  their  subject  and  no  power  of  thought — 
whose  composition  is  flowery  verbiage,  whose  force  consists 
in  varied  articulations,  whose  attraction  is  that  of  graceful 
elocution.  Not  that  we  object  to  manner.  By  no  means ;  it 
u,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  a  part  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  need 
not  be  observed  that  manner  alone  is  not  pulpit  eloquence, 
however  much  it  may  charm  those,who  are  more  accustomed 
to  gratify  their  eye  and  their  ear,  than  to  exercise  their  minds. 
If  rouglrand  noisy  declamation  please  the  throng,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious,  that  affected  prettinesses,  and  silvery  tones,  hold  the 
erudiium  vulgus.  To  deserve  the  meed  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  preacher's  manner  should  be' 
weighty  and  dignified,  but  his  sermons  should  at  once  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  please  the  imagination,  and  influ- 
ence the  affections.* 

Without  further  notice  of  this  order  of  preachers  Who  may 
be  called  the  ealamistri\  of  the  pulpit,  we  proceed  to  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  causes  of  that  style  of  preaching 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  admissioh  of  pattiaK 
ly  educated  men  to  the  Ministry.  That  there  has  been  of 
late  an  increasing  number  of  this  character,  will  not  be  de- 
nied. Whether  the  Education  Society,  in  that  desire  of  in- 
creasing its  numbers  and  extending  its  influencje  which  is 
common  to  all  voluntary  Associations,  may  not  have  con- 
tributed to  this,  we  shall  not  stop  to  decide.-  That  the  ex- 
aggerated representations  and  impassioned  appeals  of  some 
of  our  Education  Agents,  may  have  induced  many  to  enter 

*Qpttmiuiefltofttorqai  dioendo  animoe  andientiiiiii  et  dooet,  %X  delectmt,et 
perau>Ttt— 7\i%. 
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^e  Ministry  who  might  better  have  remained  at  their  origi- 
nal avocations,  we  are  not  alone  in  suspecting.  Be  this  aa 
it  may. 

Some  through  the  zeal  which  was  enkindled  in  their 
breast  amid'  the  scenes  of  a  modern  excitement,  have  felt 
themselves  called  to  abandon  the  shop  for  the  pulpit ;  and 
in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  harvest  and  the  paucity  of 
laborers ;  or  the  greater  scarceness  of  their  own  pec^jniary 
means,  have  been  constrained  to  curtail  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course  of  years  ;  whilis  persons  of  influence  have  not 
been  wanting  to  heighten  their  impatience  and  assist  their 
endf^vors — perhaps  to  construe  the  precocity  of  their  sifts 
into  a  preparation  for  the  ^cred  desk,  whicn  som^  old  in- 
cumbents might  well  envy.    Inflated,  consequently,  with  a 
notion  of  their  own  endowments,  and  ^^  fresh  from  knowing 
little,"  they  can  discover  no  moreadaptedness  to  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  in  the  tomes  of  old  Theology,  than  in  the  works 
of  Greece  and  Rome.    They  have  already  labored  with  ap- 
probation, perhaps  success,  in  Sunday  Schools,  in  Tract  dis- 
tribution, in  lUtle  meetings,  and  forthwith  the  incipient  light 
beams  forth  from  the  desk.    What  is  the  sequel  ?    Finding 
that  the  regular  ministry  demands  resources  of  mind  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  secure ;  that  no  intelligent,  or  influen- 
tial auditory  can  be  gathered  where  there  is  no  opulence  of 
thought  and  propriety  of  discourse,  he  endeavors  to  make 
up  in  noisy  2eal  what  he  lacks  in  sense  and  knowledge )  to 
supply  his  deficiency  in  argument  by  paradox — ^in  style  by 
redundancy,  while  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  materials 
even  for  interesting  the  uneducated  classes  of  society^  is 
adroitly  concealed  by  frequently  changing  his  position.-^ 
Meanwhile,  the  learning,  and  literature,  and  eloquence  of 
other  clergymen,  by  bis  customary  insinuations  and  occa- 
sional animadversions,  are  made  to  appear  but  heathen  at- 
tainments compared  with  his  own  purity  of  purpose  and 
self-inmiolating  devotions.    The  people  are  virtually  taught 
from  his  lips  to  associate  dulbiess  with  learning,  scholasti- 
-eiBm  with  theology,  pride  of  reputation  with  taste,  andeold- 
ness  of  heart  with  labor  of,  thought  and  purity  of  diction. 
No  wonder  that  he  becomes  their  Paragon  of  piety,  as  well 
as  their  Oracle.    It  is  human  nature,  to  love  to  hear  attain- 
ments depreciated  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  he  who 
despises  study  and  learning,  to  display  his  zeal,  purchases 
by  hypocrisy,  that  which  he  baa  not  mind  enough  to  secure. 
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Unable  to,  withstand  his  solici^tions,  and  encpuraged 
by  bfs  success,  some  of  his  t;on  verts  from  among  the  lower 
class  of  society  are  induced  to  undertake  the  work- of  the 
nunistry ;  and  thus  men,  but  poorly  Qtted  by  early  habits 
and  associations,  and  still  less^  by  natural  talents  and  edu- 
cational advantages  for  the  ministry,  increase  and  multiply. 
Should  such  an  one  become  a  Professor  in  an  Institute 
which  was  founded  by  kindred  spirits,  it  will  teadily  be 
perceived,  what  a  door  would  at  once  be  o^n  for  unedu- 
cated preachears ;  ot  should  there  be  a  majority  of  such 
preachers  in  a  Presbytery,  it  would  be  as  strange,  if  any  defi- 
ciency in  knowledge  should  frustratethe  licensure  of  a  c^ian- 
didate,  so  long  as  he  possessed  an  ample  share  of  zeal  and 
confidence,  as  for  a  faculty  of  Thomp^nian  Physicians  to 
reject  the  examination  of  a  student  who  had  faith  in  the  vir- 
tues of  lobelia. 

As  the  ^at  masters  of  ancient  eloquence  laid  its  foupda- 
tion  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  civil  law,  so  must  the  found- 
ation of  pulpit  eloquence  be  laid  in  a  th(^ough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible ;  and  this  requires  years  of  laborious  study~-the 
subsidiary  acquisition  of  several  languages,  of  many  histo- 
ries and.of  different  sciences.  Demosthenes  had  never  ren- 
dered his  eloquence  more  potent  than  Philip's  arms,  had  he 
not  constantly  attended  the  lectures  of  Plato.  The  name 
of  Cicero  had  never  beeb  identified  with  that  of  eloquence 
itself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  walks  of  the  Academy ;  nor 
Cfui  any  one  attain  to  great  pulpit  eloquence  who  is  not  ca- 
pable of  joining  to  the  truths  of  Inspired  Writ  the  deepest 
results  of  unassisted  reason;  whom  enlarged  and  varied 
study  has  not  endowed  with  an  afilu^ice  of  ideas,  and  an 
elevation  of  sentiment^  equally  with  the  ready  command 
of  appropriate  diction.  Without  a  disciplined  and  well 
stored  mind ;  without  a  studied  acquaintance  with  men  and 
manners,  and  with  the  best  examples.of  eloquence  in  for- 
mer lEiges — without  a  style  formed  by  constant  practice,  a 
man  may  have  a  talent  for  speaking. but  he  can  never  be- 
come the  ornament  of  the  pulpit.  Possessing  shrewdness 
or  wit,  with  fluency  and  flexibility  of  address,  he  may  have 
all.  the  requisites  for  attracting  the  common  mind ;  .but  his 
discourses  will  be  at  once  wide  from  nature  and  void  of 
truth.  A  stranger  to  the  great  works  of  the  past,  his  judff-  ' 
ment  will  lack  discrimination,  as  well  as  candor  and  mod-* 
esty.    Ignorant  of  classical  antiquity,  he  can  no  more  illua- 
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trate  Scripture  with  propriety  and  beauty,  than  he  can  in- 
terpret it  with  correctness.  Having  no  habits  of  logical 
thought,  his  theology  will  confound  what  should  be  separa- 
ted, and  sever  what  should  be  united — the  greatest  points 
will  be  unexplained,  the  least  will  be  magnifira,  while  fancy 
predominates,  and  errors  with  disorders  ensue.  Bein^  de- 
void of  taste,  like  all  uncultivated  minds,  he  will  form  nim- 
self  on  vulgar  standards ;  or  in  defiance  of  those  models  of 
eloquence  which  have  received  the  suffrages  of  mankind, 
he  makes  himself  his  standard.  The  greater  his  natural 
talents,  therefore)  the  more  readily  will  he  turn  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  real  excellence  in  the  pulpit.  The  corrup- 
tion of  sacred  eloquence  is  always  owing  to  some  superior 
natural  mind  which  has  acquired  distinction  b^  a  new,  or 
peculiar  way  of  preaching.  Such  an  one  pleases  by  his 
defects ;  his  admirers  or  converts  imitate  his  vicious  man- 
ner ;  and  thus  from  the  vitiation  of  the  public  taste,  others 
are  driven  to  the  same  petty  expedients  to  secure  attention ; 
to  hunt  after  anecdote  when  they  should  convince  by  argu- 
ment—to  captivate  by  conceits,  or  impress  by  violence, 
when  they  can  be  no  longer  eloquent  by  using  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness. 

But  the  initiation  of  uneducated  men,  or  the  rapidity  and 
superficiality  of  preparatory^studies,  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
Too  many,  forgetting  that  the  completion  of  their  prepara- 
tory course,  should  te  but  the  commencement  of  real,  pro- 
fitable study,  abandon  the  habits  which  they  had  fcmmed,  per- 
haps, at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  toil,  and  slide  into 
the  ranks  of  the  busyAndolerU.*  Where,  we  had  almost 
9aid,  is  the  settled  cler^man  who  is  a  regular  and  diligent 
student?  So  little  application  to  close  study  is,  thwe,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  sermons  should  so  seldom  disclose  the  re- 
sults of  well  digested  thought ;  that  in  general  they  shoi|ld 
betray  .a  miad  impoverished  by  neglect,  or  exhausted  by 
incipient  labor. '  In  some  instances,  thi^  is  to  be  attributed 
to  natural  slugfgishness  of  mind  or  incapacity  for  studious 
application — the  love  of  ease,  or  aversion  from  thought,  be- 
ing gratified  even  to  the  approbation  of  conscience,  by  the 
flajttery  which  has  been  bestowed  on  discourses  which  cost 
the  preacher  no  preparatory  effort  These  very  sermons 
which  his  own  conscidusness  of  their  demerits  rendered  him 


•  Vid.  Coleridffe'f  daanfictiioD  of  th«  world  of  minds.     Aids  to  Raflaotion, 
p.  902. 
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at  first  almost  ashamed  to  deliver,  have  been  received,  he  is 
delicately  informed,  with  more  approbation,  than  his  care^ 
fully  prepare  or  elaborated  discourses.  And  not  pausing 
to  consider  that  the  least  judicious  are  always  the  most  com- 
plimentary ;  or  to  ask  himself  whether  the  judgment  of  *'  a 
fit  audience  found  though  few"  might  not  teverse  the  judge- 
ment of  the  many,  he  infers  that  the  le^  his  preparation  the 
more  is  he  prepared ;  and  consequently  relaxing  his  mental 
exertions,  depends  for  his  favorable  reception  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  presents  his  few  common  places. 

That  su0h  sermons,  however,  should  be  ofttimes  well  re-' 
ceived,  is  not  of  difficult  explanation.  Hearers,  in  general, 
seldom  forward  to  charge  themselves  with  lack  of  percep- 
tion, or  with  habits  of  inattention,  are  never  backward  to 
pronounce  a  discourse  dull  or  unintelligible  which  demands 
an  effort  of  thought  and  attention  ;  but  let  one  be  delivered 
<'  either  in  skipping,  unconnected,  short-winded,  asthmatic 
sentences,  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  impoi^ible  to  be  re- 
meihbered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  a 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting  from  affected 
point  or  wilful  antithesis,  or  else  in  strutting  and  sounded 
periods,  in  wliich  the  emptiest  truisms  are  blown  up  into 
illustrious  bubbles  by  the  help  of  film  and  infiation,"  and  hot 
a  few  will  exclaim,  '^  this  is  sense  !  this  I  understand  and 
admire  I  I  have  thought  the  very  same  a  hundred  times  my- 
self !"  Indeed,  it  is  too  much  with  sermons  as  with  the 
current  literature,  yand  the  preacher  as  an  author,  aims  to 
please  rather  than  to  instruct ;  or  if  he  aim  to  benefit,  it  is 
m  such  a  way  as  not  to  demand  from  his  hearers  any  addi- 
tional thought.  Thus,  both  bearer  and  preacher  exert  a 
reciprocal  influence  ;  and  while  the  mind  of  the  oiie  is  in 
no  respect  elevated,  that  of  the  other  is  every  way  degra- 
ded ;  his  sermons  are  the  products  of  a  barren  mind,  straining 
itself  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  ;  and  from  hav- 
ing too  long  neglected  to  increase  his  resources,  he  ulti- 
mately finds  himself  much  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
Israelites  who  were  doomed  to  produce  their  number  of 
bricks  without  straw. 

But  while  the  taste  of  the  people  becomes  more  corrupt^ 
the  judgment  of  preachers  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  their  oe- 
sireof  doing  gckKl ;  or  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  natu- 
rd  love  of  popularity,  is  gratified,  in  adapting  one's  dis- 
c<Hii8es  to  the  common  understanding.    The  popularity  of 
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the  man  becomes  the  criterion  of  the  merits  of  his  preach- 
ing, even  though  his  popularity  be  confined  to  the  most  iUit- 
erate  and  excitable  classes  of  society.'  He  attributes  the  fact 
that  other  preachers  are  not  thronged  to  the  ill-^aptedness 
of  their  discourses  to  the  comprehension  and  interest  df  the 
people ;  when  in  fact  his  own  popularity  may  be  owing  to 
an  adaptation  of  himself  to  the  tastes  and  passions  of  the 
lowest  order  of  intellect — or  to  those  who  prefer  "  a  poignant 
and  stimulating  to  a  simple  and  nourishing  diet,  and  would 
infinitely  rather  have  their  passions  awakened,  than  their  , 
conscience  directed  or  their  understanding  enlarged."  He 
is  plain  and  pointed,  whereas  others  are  too  vague  and  dull ; 
but  it  is  that  mode  of  speaking  which  though  it  is  justified 
atid  constitutes  the  chief  interest,  at  the  Bar,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused in  the  Pulpit.  It  is  undoubtedly  morq  intere^ing  to 
the  many  to  talk  about  men  than  things,  about  vices,  than 
sin — to  deal  in  illustrations  of  truth  instead  of  truth  itself — 
to  hear  the  doings  of  men  introduced  to  illustrate  the  ways 
of  God,  than  to  1^  confronted  by  the  law  and  the  testnnony ; 
but  to  call  this  an  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  our  hearers 
is  an  egregious  error,  a  palpable  absurdity.  The  people 
come  not  to  hear  the  truth,  but  its  ikmiliar  illustrations ;  not 
to  -be  impressed  by  doctrines,  but  to  be  amused  by  anec* 
dotes ;  not  to  be  mado  better,  but  to  be  excited.  Adapted- 
ness  to  the  common  mind,  and  therefore  the  right  kind  of  - 
preaching !  So  is  a  penny  paper  adapted  tb  the  conunon 
mind ;  but  who  will  say  that  it  is  calculated  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  thd  people  ?  So 
is  the  oratory  of  a  demagogue  adapted  to  the  common  mind, 
but  the  true  interests  of  a  nation  are  alone  regarded  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  Webster. 

This  adaptation  of  one's  self  to  the  common  mind  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  audience  of  a  crowd,  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  superior  merit  in  preaching,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  have  no  higher  idea  of  eloquence  than  the  power 
of  moving  the  passions ;  but  not  in  their  judgment  who 
regard  passion  as  simply  subsidiary  to  the  end  of  eloquence. 
The  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  however,  is  to  be  judged  of, 
not  only  by  his  crowded  house,  but  by  his  success — be  it 
so :  but  what  is  the  success  of  those  whose  discourses  are 
thus  formed  on  the  popular  taste  ?    Is  it  the  great  end  of 

Eulpit  eloquence?     Has  he  persuaded  the  many  for  the 
>ve  of  Christ,  to  be  wise,  and  just,  and  good?    This  is  the 
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difficuk  achieyement  of  the  pulpit,  utterly  unattainable  by 
tbe  highest  order  of  human  speech  without  the  aid  of  Al- 
mighty grace.  But  who  does  hot  know  that  there  is  more 
of  the  ^  fool  than  the  wise^  in  human  nature ;  that  men  in 
general  are  more  easily  excited  by  the  powers  of  speech  to 
the  most  absurd  opinions,  the  wildest  extravagances,  than 
to  the  doctirines  which  are  according  to  godliness  ?  Many 
a  man  with  no  other  power  than  that  of  calunmy  and'self- 
praise,  has  been  followed  by  trooping  multitudes.  "Those 
who  court  popular  applause  and  look  upon  it  as  the  pinnacle 
of  human  glory  to  be  blindly  followed  by  the  multitude^ 
commonly  recur  to  defamation  especially  oi  superiors  and 
brethren,  not  so  much  for  a  subject  on  which  they  may  dis* 
play  their  eloquence,  as  for  a  succedaneum  to  supply  their 
want  of  eloquence,  a  succedaneum  which  never  yet  wns 
found  to  faiL  *  *  '  To  lead  a  sect,  to  infuse  party  spirit, 
to  make  men  arrogant,  uncharitable,  and  malevolent  is  the 
easiest  task  imaginable,,  and  to  which  almost  any  blockhead 
is  fully  equal.  But  to  produce  the  contrary  effect,  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  fiiction,  and  that  monster,  spiritual  pride, 
with  which  it  i^  invariably  accompanied,  to  inspire  equity, 
moderation  and  charity  into  men's  sentiments  with  regard 
to  others,  is  the  genuine  test  of  eloquence."* 

We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  this  will  apply  to  any  in 
our  day,  thou^  if  some  preachers  have  not  set  the  example, 
it  is  strange  that  their  followers  should  so  freely  discuss  the 
religion  of  neighboring  churcihes  and  denominations.  We 
would  simply  remark,  that  to  persuade  the  people  to  a 
eourse  to  which  they  are  inclined  by  the  depravity,  or  the 
deeeitfulness  of  their  hearts,  is  no  criterion  of  the  power  of 
eloquence.  Is  it  not  easier  to  influence  men  to  pray  occa^ 
sionaJly  in  public,  than  habitually  in  private?  to  make  an 
ado  respecting  religion,  than  to  put  on  Christ?  to  prevail 
on  numbers  to  join  the  Church,  than  to  multiply  additions 
to  the  piety  of  the  Church  ?  to  induce  one  to  pledge  his 
name,  than  to  mortify  his  lusts?  to  be  active  in  societies  and 
meetings,  than  to  abound  in  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousnes  ?  to  make  him  phariseeic,  than  kind,  and  humble, 
and  devout?  to  ihake  men  despise  the  bigotry  of  orthodoxy, 
than  love  the  severity  of  truth?  to  detest  the  r.um-seller,  the 
slaveholder,  and  the  unclean,  than  to  pity  the  intemperate, 

0 
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to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  keep  theroselves  unspotted 
froirithe  world?  to  change  public  opinion,  than  to  change 
the  heart  ?  No  wonder  that  effects  are  produced  when  the 
preacher  becomes  the  pleader,  and  induces  detestation  of 
the  criminal,  rather  than  of  the  crime — when  actions  are 
substituted  for  the  work  of  the  affections,  and  doing  the 
will  of  man  for  the  self  denying  service  of  God  ! 

Yet  the  ostensible  effects  of  this  mode  of  preaching  have 
led  to  its  adoption  by  others.  Some,  we  doubt  not,  sincere- 
ly, unwittingly  deeming  its  effects  sure  evidences  of  God's 
blessing ;  and  some,  we  fear,  from  vain  glory,  for  alas ! 
.  there  is  enough  of  the  remains  of  depravity  in  the  most 
sanctified  of  mortals,  to  render  him  impatient  in  the  use  of 
the  established  means  of  grace,  while  hundreds  are  at  one 
time  added  to  the  communion  of  a  neighboring  Church. 

This  desire  of  numbers,  this  it  is,  we  appreliend,  which 
has  tended  more  than  any  one  cause,  to  deteriorate  the 
style  of  modern  preaching — to  prostitute  the  desk  to  novel 
opinions,  noisy  declamation,  and  exciting  scenes,,  and  divest 
religion  of  all  that  is  amiable,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 
This  aiming  at  immediate  andoutWard  effects,  is  the  reason, 
why  the  vision  of  some  has  been  contracted  until  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  glorious  Gospel  did  afford  but  one  subject  of 
discourse — this  impression^  that  there  is  no  good  effected  by 
a  sermon  unless  sinners  can  be  drawn  at  once  to  the  '<  anxious 
seat,"  or  induced  to  retire  to  the  "enquiry  room;"  and 
Christians  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  and  pray  for  their  con- 
version,— this  importance,  attached  to  occasional  special 
efforts  for  awakening  the  Church  and  arresting  the  thought- 
less— to  regular  evening  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  prayer 
and  exhortation,  or  to  further  the  objects  of  societies. 

How  can  one  conmiand  time  for  studious  and  undisturbed 
retirement ;  or.  if  time,  how  can  one  employ  it  to  advantage 
whose  elasticity  of  mind  and  vigor  of  body  must  be  impaired 
by  such  a  constant  series  of  monotonous  and  exhausting 
efforts?  Necessarily  hasty  and  immature  in  his  prepara- 
tions— obliged  often  to  extemporize  without  even  the  pre- 
vious arransrement  of  his  remarks^  how  can  his  sermons  be 
else  than  ill  digested  performances,  often  erroneous,  invari- 
ably digressive,  and  ultimately  repetitions, — varying  only 
in  less  coherent  argument,  less  striking  illustrations,  less 
judicious  appeals,  and  greater  vulgarity  of  expression. 

No  one,  we  contend,  can  throw  himself  into  the  system 
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of  New  Measures  without  contracting  his  ran?e  of  thought; 
and  blunting  the  finest  sensibilities  of  his  sour. 

ThQ  very  importance  attached  to  Protracted  Meetings 
and  New  Measures,  has  lessened,  we  are  fticlined  to  think, 
tp  a  great  degree,  that  sense  of  the  importance  which  the 
Clergy  were  wont  to  attach  to  thorough  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  the  desk.  Every  one  feels  that  it  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  these  meetings  to  dis- 
course on  any  other  subject,  or  in  any  other  manner,  save 
such  as  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  Church  to  outward 
effort,  and  urge  the  impenitent  to  precipitate  a  decision. 
After  the  protracted  effort,  he  feels  too,  that  all  has  been 
done  that  could  be  done.  If  any  still  remain  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  he  can  .discourse  to  them  on  nothing 
but  hardness  of  heart.;  if  the  Church  relapse,  he  is  left  to 
berate  them  for  lukewarmness  and  hypocrisy. 

Indeed,  it  may  seriously  be  considered  whether  this  con- 
statit  effort  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  have  not  a  tendency 
to  preclude  attention  to  his  own  spiritual  concerns ;  whether 
the  proper  spirit  of  a  Gospel  preacher  be  not  endangered'  by 
special  efforts,  which  imply,  though  not  avowedly,  depen- 
dence on  ourselves  ;  and  especially,  if  they  be  not  altogether 
successful ;  whether  the  gratification  which  he  experiences 
in  view  of  his  numerical  success,  be  not  calculated  to  inflate' 
him  with  spiritual  pride?'  And  if  so,  it  iis  not  surprising, 
though  a  popular  speaker  that  he  is  not  a  good  preacher, 
fot  no  man  can  preach  well,  who  is  not  penetrated  with,  a 
sense  of  -his  own  insufficiency  and  unworthiness — whose 
preparation  is  not  prayerful  as  well  as  thoughtful.  Without 
the  spirit  of  one  who  feels  that  he  himself  is  a  sinner  saved 
by  grace, — as  on  the  one  hand,  his  discourses  will  be  frivi- 
lous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  so  on  the  Other,  will  they 
be  dogmatic,  harsh,  and  egotistical. 

A  mial  reason  for  this  style  of  preaching  may  be  found 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  an  age  of  novelty,  innovation 
and  excitement.  Radicalism  is  rife  in  the  state,  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  some,  like  Shakespeare's  radical 
Clothier,  would  wish  "  to  dress  the  Church,  and  turn  it,  and 
put  a  new  nap  on  it."  Admirable  substitute  for  the  elements 
of  greatness,  radicalism  so  readily  secures  to  itself  ample 
notoriety,  that  aspiring  minds  of  ordinary  powers  are  but 
too  prone  to  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  It  is  less  difficult 
to  distinguish  one's  self  as  a  politician,  than  as  a  statesman, 
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and  for  reasons  not  very  dissimilar,  it  is  easier  to  rise  as  an 
ultra  than  as  a  Gospel  preacher — to  be  the  moving  cause  of 
fanatical  excitements,  than  the  instrument  of  promoting 
pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

The  mania  for  business,  also,  which  characterizes  oiur 
community,  has  infected  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  and 
every  thing  in  matters  of  religion:  and  benevolence,  it  is 
often  said,  must  be  done  in  a  *'  business  like  way ;"  i.  e. 
there  should  be  no  respite  from  exertion,  matters  should  be 
driven  to  their  consummation !  '^  Such  a  speech,  was  a 
business  speech — ^that  is  coming  to  the  point — that  is  bring- 
ing people  up  to  the  mark,"  And  what  was  the  speech  ? 
Why,  as  far  as  intellect  and  manner  are  concerned,  if  the 
subject  had  been  the  Bank  instead  of  the  Bible,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  received  had  it  been  delivered  in  the 
Park. 

"  Such  a  sermon  will  do  good" — Why  ?  Could  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  have  failed  to  perceive  that  it  lacked 
the  spirit,  while  it  conveyed  only  distorted  views  of  Gospel 
truth?  ^^  But  the  attention  of  the  people  Was  rivetted  ;  and 
many,  though  they  could  not  forbear  repeatedly  laughing, 
were  sometimes  thrilled  with  fear,  and  again  moved  to 
tears." 

'<  Such  a  minister  will  not  answer  for  our  Church ;  he  is 
not  a  <  working  man.'  We  must  send  to  the  far  South ;  or 
tJie  far  West — No  one  can  fill  these  vacant  pews  but  a 
working  man."  Now,  this  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
good  which  is  effected  by  the-  modem  style  of  preaching, 
may,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  be  asoertainecl  by  arith- 
metical calculation  ;  and  in  other  instances,  if  the  Church 
have  been  erected  as  a  speculation,  or  if  it  be  heavily  em« 
barrassed  by  debt, — by  the  collection  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  places  where  there  exists  a  demand  for  excitement,  a 
preacher  of  an  excitabfe  temperament,  will  be  but  too  prone  to 
minister  fuel  to  the  flame.  Unless  experience  have  taught  him 
to  beware ;  or  his  own  prudence  and  forethought  have  led 
him  to  foresee  the  consequences,  he  will  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  humors  of  bis  people ;  as  others  by  their  beauti- 
ful essays  and  flowery  dechimation,  too  often  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  taste  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  auditory* 
^The  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministry,  is  always  to  move 
down  from  the  high  and  arduous  place  which  belon|s  to  it^ 
irf  a  remedial  function,  to  the  lower,  and  more  gratenil  posi- 
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tioD  of  an  office  of  delectation."*  And  witlioat  enlarging  on 
this  thought,  we  may  remark,  that  some  are  as  readily  plea- 
sed by  anxious  seats,  multiplied  meetings,  societies,  and 
mountebank  oratory,  as  others  are  by  tame  discourse,  few 
meetings,  and  cold  formalities  of  worship.  These  numerous 
meetings,  these  yarious  societies,  these  scenes  of  excitement, 
so  common  to  some  churches,  are  in  themselves  no  more 
evidences  of,  faithful  Gospel  preaching,  than  the  reverse  as- 
pects in  a  church,  are  of  unfaithful  preaching. 

The  fact  is,  preaching,  like  6ratory,  is  affected  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  As  is  the  man,  so  is  his  eloquence.  Thqs 
thought  the  ancients ;  and  abundant  illustrations  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  judgment,  might  be  gathered  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times. 

When  excitement  is  the  order  of  the  age — When  volun- 
tary societies  are  in  operation  for  the  promotion  of  almost 
every  object  tor  which  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
Church  established — when  Tetotalism  defames,  and  Moral 
Qeform  points  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  Abolition  howls — and 
the  wide  spread  dissatisfaction  with  orthodoxy,  and  impa- 
tience of  God's  movements,  Pelagius  is  again  summoned 
from  the  dead — how  is  it  possible  that  the  minister  who  is 
stationed  where  old  errors  are  regarded  as  new  truths,  and 
the  established  means  of  grace,  as  old  and  ineffective  mear 
sures,  should  not,  in  some  respects  at  least,  adopt  a  novel 
kind  of  preaching?  No  inan  can  surrender  his  judgment 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  modem  expedients  for  facilitating  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  without  exhibiting  in  the  pulpit,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  ultraism  of  an  Agent,  the  &nat- 
icism  of  a  Revivalist,  or  the  imbecile  conscientiousness,  cou- 
pled with  the  pride  and  dogmatism  of  a  Reforaiier.  Yes,  let 
a  preacher  only  imbibe  the  spirit  of  voluntaryism,  with  the 
theology  of  Pelagius,  and  provided  he  have  any  talent  for 
illustrations,. we  assure  him,  if  he  covet  the  distinction,  that 
^is  name  shall  be  enrolled  with  that  of  the  Finneys  and 
Burehards  of  our  day. . 

That  little  or  no  attention  should  be  paid  by  this  class  of 
preachers  to  style,  may  r€«dily  be  explamed.  They  cannot 
think,  like  others  who  are  destitute  of  genius  and  taste,  that 
a  fine  style  is  incompatible  with  profound  thought.  Wh^ 
ever  their  vanity,  we  know  not  that  they  make  any  preteki* 

•  Attcnday  Eteiiiti&  p.  213. 
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sions  to  profundity,  as  it  is  certain  they  are  not.  often  accu- 
sed of  being  too.  deep  to  be  understood.  If  their  sentiments, 
however,  t^  clear,  it  is  the  clearness  of  the  shallow  stream, 
rather  jthan  of  the  deep  lake. 

They  justify  themselves  in,  the  neglect  of  style,  by 
the  opinion  that  style  will  appear  the  more  natural,  the 
less  pains  they  bestow  upon  it,  and  that  an  easy  familiar 
manner  is  necessary  to  being  understood.  Hence,  theii: 
careless,  ill  constructed  periods^ — their  colloquial  barbarisms, 
and  vulgar  phraseology.  How  well  for  self  respect,  that  we 
can  put  to  the  score  of  superior  judgment,  what  arises  from 
incapacity  !  Ease  in  writing,  like  ease  in  motion,'is  generally 
the  result  of  the  greatest  care — ^so  is  perspicuity  secured  only 
by  propriety  of  diction.  A  vulgar  style  necessary  to  being 
understood !  Then  is  Addison  obscure,  and  Baxter  unintelli- 
gible. 

But  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  go  to  extremes. 
Once  we  addressed  children  as  if  they  were  men — now  men 
as  if  they  were  children.  To  be  intelligible  without  de- 
scending to  vulgarity,  should  be  the  rule  of  the  preacher ; 
and  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Dwi&^ht,  or 
of  the  late  Doctors  Piayson  and  Griffin,  are  more  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  niind,  than  any  one  of  the  sermons  of  Mr. 
Finney.  But  many  of  this  class  of  preachers  ima^ne,  that 
unless  they  repel  the  high,  they  cannot  attract  Jhe  low — 
unless  they  disgust  the  educated,  they  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  illiterate. 

At  the  same  time  all  attractions  of  style,  are  thought  to  di- 
vert the  mind  from  the  matter  of  discourse.  This  is  true,  if 
by  attractions  be  understood  turgid  language  and  misplaced 
ornaments,  but  not  if  we  mean  the  constituents  of  a  classical 
style.  Demosthenes  had  had  less  force,  if  every  word  were 
not  so  arranged  as  to  present  his  ideas  in  their  strongest 
light,  and  every  figure  of  speech  were  not  natural  as  well  as 
s^endid.  The  Holy  Bible  itself,  should  teach  us  not  to 
derrogate  from  the  importance  of  style.  Does  the  manner 
in  which  the  truths  of  Revelation  are  communicated,  at  all 
lessen  their  interest,  or  impair  their  force  ?  Yet  where  is 
rhetorical  accuracy*  purity  and  beauty  more  careAilly  ob- 
served, more  strikingly  displayed,  than  in  the  pages  of  Sa- 
cred Writ  ?  The  hterary  study  of  the  Bible,  bjp  refining 
our  taste  and  quickening  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  would 
inspire  a  distaste  for  false  ornaments,  and  a  disgust  for  vul- 
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garisms,  while  it  would  render  our  style  better  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  uneducated. 

It  is  of  the  last  importaace,  therefore,  not  only  that  the 
mode  of  preaching  which  many  of  late  years  have  adopted, 
should  be  corrected,  but  that  the  character  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence should  be  elevated.  Zeal  is  important,  but  zeal  can- 
not make  amends  for  poverty  of  thought,  feebleness  of  argu- 
ment, and  vulgarity  of  style.  Zeal  exhausts  itself,  and  on 
what  has  the  zealot  to  rely  1  Or  the  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  ebullitions,  and  how  shall  they  be  influenced  ? 
Hence  it  is,  that  zeal  so  often  degenerates  into  acrimony 
and  violence ;  or  as  an  old  divine  expresses  it,  that  /'  z^al, 
though  a  sweet  Christicm  grace,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  sour." 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  persons  whose  religion  has  been  mere 
animal  feeling,  so  often  relapse  into  confirmed  indifference, 
if  not  infidelity.  Indeed,  there  is  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween fanatical  preaching,  and  the  spread  of  infidehty,  than 
we  are  ordinarily  aware.  The  obvious  tendency  of  such 
preaching,  with  its  accompanying  measures,  will  induce  oii 
many  minds,  the  conclusion,  that  all  changes  in  character 
may  be  explained  independently  of  a  divine  agency.  The  fa- 
miliarity with  whidh  the  preacher  treats  divme  things,  the 
irreverence  which  he  calls  filial  confidence  and  humble 
boldness,  the  absurd  or  ridiculous  light  in  which  he  rep- 
resents, in  order  to  impart  more  plausibility  to  his  own  the- 
orieis,  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bible,  as 
held,  by  orthodox  Ghristiansr-his  amusing  anecdotes,  his 
acting  out  his  illustrations,  as  well  as  their  vulgar  charac- 
ter, his  ridicule  ef.opposers,  his  public  and  presumptuous 
exposures  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  among  professing 
Christians,  ostensibly  made  to  promote  the  Church's  purity — 
all  tend,  at  once,  to  diminish  respect  for  religion,  to  destroy 
confidence  ic  Christian  character,  to  divest  the  sanctuary  of 
its  saeredness  and  the  Gospel  of  its  spirit.  By  simply  lis- 
tening to  some  preachers  whoni  curiosity  had  induced  them 
to  hear,  we  know  that  thinking,  yet  well  principled  minds, 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  alienated  Irom  the  house  of 
God,  and  even  tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  religion. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  such  preaching  on  minds 
sceptically  disposed  ? 

Though  scepticism  were  never  induced,  from  its  exagg^ 
rated  opinions,  its  defects,  in  style,  its  virulence  of  manner, 
its  tendency,  is,  to  disgust  the  intelligence  of  the  conununity. 
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Sthat  it  never  soars  above  the  capacity  of  the  lower, 
I7  sinks  below  the  regard  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  henc^  it  is,  that  few  if  any,  well  informed  and  judicious 
persons  can  be  found  in  attendance  on  this  preaching.  In- 
deed, this  new  mode  of  preaching,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
has  served  rather  to  swell  the  number  of  attendants  on  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  than  even  to  multiply  additions  to  our 
own  communion  from  the  lower  classes. 

But  a  preacher  can  be  no  model  of  pulpit  eloquence,  how- 
ever well  he  may  accommodate  his  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions to  the  one,  if  h^  wantonly,  or  eVen  inadvertently  dis- 
gust the  other  class.  To  be  simple  without  flatness;  deli- 
cate without  finery,  perspicuous  without  recurring  to  low 
idioms  and  vulgar  similitudes,  eminently  behooves  him,  who 
is  called  to  address  a  promiscuous  audience.  He  alone  de- 
serves the  name  ofa  pulpit  orator,  who  can  speakwithease  or 
dignity,  fully  or  concisely,  as  the  subject  requires ;  whose 
language  is  at  once  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  argument ;  who  reaches  the  understanding  through 
the  passions,  and  while  he  enlightens  the  mind  and  im- 
presses the  heart,  can  secure  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  and 
delight  the  imagination  of  the  tasteful. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  aversion  of  men  of  eductition 
and  taste,  from  piodern  popular  preaching,  is  very  compla- 
eentlv  attributed  to  the  predominent  influence  of  pride,  and 
worlaliness,  and  in  some  instances  this  may  be  the  cause ; 
but  when .  a  certain  mode  of  preaching  has  no  other  effect 
on  the  superior  classes  than  to  repel,  while  it  increases  the 
attendance  of  the  lower  class,  the  reason  must  be  found,  not 
in  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  heart,  but  in  the  necessary  re> 
pugnance  of  men  of  letters  and  refinement,  to  vulgarity  and 
buffoonery ;  or  of  sober  and  discreet  judgments,  to  a  viola- 
tion of  that  decency  and  order  which  should  characterize, 
and  io  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  the  house  of 
God. 

But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  its  effect  on  the  com- 
mon mind,  may  be  simply  to  create  excitement  and  multiply 
professions ;  to  give  distorted  views  of  truth ;  to  adulterate 
the  motives  of  Christian  action  ;  to  induce  self-deception,  if 
not  hypocrisy,  and  in  not  unfrequent  instances  to  insure  apos- 
tacy^  Whitefield's  preaching  was  adapted  to  the  common 
mind ;  but  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  humble  reliance  on 
God's  Spirit,  not  his  own  expedients  for  rendering  it  inter* 
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eating  ta  the  crowd,  nor  his  own  measures  for  securing  its 
immediate  effects ;  and  while  converts  multiplied,  Uiey 
addled  to  faith,  virtuey  arid  to  virtue,  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge^  temperance,  and  to  temperance,  godliness,  and 
to  godliness,  charity.  Indeed,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  initiation  to  the  Church,  through  the  medium  of 
excitement,  be  not  directly  calculated  to  create  a  distaste  for 
the  lowly  virtues,  and  sober  duties  of  religion. 

To  secure  to  the  ministry  that  influence  which  it  should 
exert,  it  is  indispensable  that  their  discourses  should  be  of 
a  high  order  both  as  respects  their  execution  and  de- 
livery. Men  of  the  world  more  frequently  hear  than  read 
discourses  on  Scripture  topics.  Their  respect,  too,  for 
Christianity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  influenced  by 
their  impressions  respecting  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  moral 
qualifications  of  its  ministers.  This,  is  at  once  natural  and 
unavoidable.  As  are  our  pijilpit  performances,  such  in 
general  will  be  their  intellectual  regard  for  our  religion ; 
and  such  the  human  probability  of  its  influencing  their  con- 
duct in  life, — in  the  same  manner  as  the  regard  of  the  com-^ 
mon  mind  for  the  constitution  of  a  nation  is  shaped  by  the 
abilities  and  eloquence  of  its  statesmen.  If  errour  be  exclu- 
sively dependant  for  success  on  the  intellectual  power  and 
address  of  its  advocates,  how  much  greater  must  necessarily 
be  the  force  of  truth,  if  the  nunistry  bring  to  her  service,  all 
the  requisites  to  convincing  argumentation,  and  soul-subdu- 
ing eloquence.  As  the  protectress  of  iEneas  thought  him 
not  altogether  secure  of  the  favour  of  the  queen  by  his  piety 
and  bravery,  but  decorated  him  for  the  interview  with  pre- 
ternatural beauty,  so  whoever  would  secure  that  influence 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  preacher's  success,  must  add 
grace  to  strength,  and  render  his  manner  agreeable,  as  well 
as  his  subjects  useful.  Truth  is  prejudiced  by  illiterate  preach- 
ers, as  religion  is  divested  of  its  beauty  by  fanatical  excite- 
ments. One  Gospel  preacher  of  vigorous  thought,  cultivated 
taste,  and  correct  elocution,  such  as  Chalmers,  Melvill,*  or 
Bradley  ;t  and  some  whom  we  could  mention  from  our  own 
ranks,  would  exert  a  wider  and  more  permanent  influence 
over,  the  sound  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  community 

*  Vide,  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  Henry  Melvill.  B.  D..  Minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  and  late  fellow  of  St.  Peters  CoU»B:e.  Also,  Sermons 
preached  before  the  tlniversity  of  Cambridge.    London.    1837. 

t  Vide,  Sermons  bv  Charles  Bradley,  Vicar  of  Olaabury  and  Minister  of  St. 
Jamee*  Chnrch,  Ciapoam,  Surrey. 
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than  a  host  of  Revivalists.  There  might  be  no  extraordi- 
nary means — but  the  regular  services  of  the  Sabbath  would 
be  felt.  There  might  be  no  hundreds  admitted  at  once  to 
the  Church,  but  ignorance  would  be  enlightened,  the  vicious 
reformed,  the  sceptical  convinced,  the  Church  b^ilt  up  on 
its  most  holy  faithy  while  reli^on,  operating  in  private, 
would  purify  the  heart,  mould  the  temper,  discipline  house- 
holds, regulate  business,  and  sanctify  the  charities  of  life. 

So,  is  a  high  order  of  preaching  necessary  to  secure  per- 
manent interest  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Desk.  No  one 
can  retain  an  audience,  who  merely  deals  in  glittering  and 
misplaced  ornaments,  or  beats  the  air  with  the  flourishes  of  a 
tumid,  unmeaning  rhetoric ;  however  popular  at  first,  his 
deficency  of  real  matter,  of  solid  information,  will  ultimately 
consign  his  pulpit  to  contempt.  No  pastor  can  habitually 
extemporize  without  falling  into  a  monotony  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  though  he  may  be  inventive  and  fluent  he  will 
ultimately  fail  to  interest.  A  mere  extemporaneous  preacher, 
might  fill  a  Church  in  two  years,  but  if  he  did  not  disperse 
his  congregation  in  the  next  two,  it  would  not  be  because 
they  were  desirous  of  growing  in  knowledge. 

But  no  one  can  adopt  our  modern  style  of  preaching  and 
long  retain  his  charge.  A  few  years,  would  serve  either 
to  exhaust  him,  and  dissatisfy  his  people ;  or  to  drive  him 
to  greater  extremes,  and  consequently  induce  a  separation. 
How  many  instances,  in  confirmation  of  this,  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  recent  history  of  the  Churches  in  divers 
places,  but  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New- York.  We  think,  also,  that  facts  will  sustain  us  in 
aflirming  that  they  who  have  retained  prominent  pulpits  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  secured  a  constantly  grow- 
ing respect  for  their  ministrations,  are  the  few,  who,  while 
they  have  persisted  in  their  early  habitsf  of  laborious  study, 
have  resisted  the  multiplication  of  evening  meetings,  the 
introduction  of  new  measures,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  ex^ 
citements. 

If  there  be  instances  of  large  congregations  where  there  is 
no  adaptedness  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit  to  edification,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  adventitious  circumstances.  Hence,  the 
importance  which  of  late,  in  our  cities,  has  been  attached  to 
the  architectural  style  of  the  desk,  to  the  convenient  ar- 

gement,  and  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pews. 

\  greatly  fear,  that  were  it  not  for  the  costliness  and 
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splendour  of  some  religious  edifices,  the  merits  of  the  preach- 
ing would  not,  in  every  instance,  secure  so  large.and  regular 
an  attendance.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  object  to  mag- 
nificent temples :  by  no  means.  But  let  us  not  construe  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  and  fashion,  into  acompliment  to  our  pulpit 
eloquence.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  a  new  and  costly  place 
of  worship  can  permanently  make  amends  for  good  preach- 
ing. The  influence  of  these  things  can  be  only  temporary, 
uziless  fashion  and  worldli.:ess  have  encroached  on  the 
piety  and  intelligence  of  a  Church. 

Nor  is  this  hi^rh  order  of  preaching  less  necessary  to  per- 
petuate one's  influence  after  death,  than  to  secure  it  while 
he  i^  living.  He  is  the  greatest  preacher  whose  sermons 
will  act  on  future  sfenerations  as  they  acted  on  the  men  of 
his  own  times ;  who  thqugh  dead  will  speak  in  thoughts 
not  less  ef^tive  than  his  breathing  words.  That  influence 
which  depends  on  religious  excitements,  is  as  short  lived, 
as  these  excitements  are  transient.  Those  discourses  which 
excited  the  crowd,  will  not  survive  the  remembrance  of 
their  hearers.  Who  can  recall  the  desultory  course  of  a 
fanatical  sermon  ?  Though  they  may  have  been  written 
out  by  a  stenographer,  who  will  hereafter  read  thei)i,  unless 
it  be  to  ascertam  the  form  which  Pelagian  views,  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  assumed,  at  the  time  of  their  delivery. 
Melancholy  monuments,  of  perverted  truth  and  farcical 
piety,  some  of  them  may  remain  for  years ;  but  as  regards 
any  thing  valuable  in  truth,  forcible  in  thought,  or  sound 
in  Christian  experience,  they  are  already  but  a  single  re- 
move from  oblivion.  We  know  of  no  preachers  whose,  dis- 
courses will  live  after  them,  but  the  few,  whose  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  is  as  severe  in  maturity,  as  it  was  in  their 
youth;;  who  have  cultivated  style,  as  well  as  habits  of 
thought;  who,  though  their  church^  are  not  thronged, 
are  always  filled;  whose  ministry  has  permanently  com- 
manded the  love  of  the  pious,  the  reverence  of  the  low,  the 
respect  of  the  high,  and  the  interest  of  the  intelligent. 

We  contend  that  the  ministry  should  exert  an  intellectual, 
as  well  as  a  religious  influence.  In  making  provision  for 
man  as  an  immortal  being,  Grod  has  not  withheld  from  us  the 
means  of  intellectual  culture.  Hence,  the  mental  character 
of  Revelation, — the  sublimity  of  its  subjects,  the  simplicity 
of  its  style,  the  nobleness  of  its  mysteries,  the  grandeur  of 
il8  oratory,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  poetry. 
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How  can  the  mind  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  truths 
and  principles  of  the  Bible,  without  being  at  once  enlarged 
and  strengthened  ?  What  mental  discipline  can  compare 
with  a  thorough  course  of  biblical  study  ?  With  such  a 
field  before  him  as  the  science  of  the  divine  will ;  with  his- 
toric£4  incidents  so  curious  and  interesting^ ;  with  the  ele- 
ments of  so  noble  a  jurisprudence  as  that  of  Moses,  and  with 
the  principles  of  so  pure  a  system  of  eithics  as  that  which 
Christ  inculcated,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  preacher  has 
the  materials  for  exerting  afar  ^eater  intellectual  influeoce, 
than  any  lecturer  on  philosophical  or  literary  subjects ;  and 
that  where  the  preacher  has  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tages, there  may  be  found  far  more  thought  and  intelligence, 
than  could  result  to  the  people  from  inducing  their  attend- 
ance on  Atheneums,  or  their  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of 
books  for  diffusing  knowledge.  If  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  mind  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
jects which  it  is  required  to  grasp  and  iheasure,  then  the 
<'  Bible,  while  the  only  book  for  the  soul,  is  the  best  book 
for  the  intellect" — outweighing  all  the  tomes  of  human 
wisdom.  Shall  its  designed  tendency  be  counteracted  by 
the  pulpit?  Shall  its  high  themes,  and  countless  topics, 
and  pure  diction,  be  sacrificed  to  petty  theory,  monotonous 
common  place,  and  vulgar  language?  While  there  is  a 
more  glorious  sun  and  a  purer  dew,  shall  the  culture  of  the 
understanding  be  left  to  mere  earthly  husbandmen?  While 
reason  has  "a  more  majestic  temple  to  tread,  and  more 
beauteous  robes  wherein  to  walk,  and  incense  rarer  and 
more  fragrant  to  burn  in  golden  censers,"  is  she  not  degra- 
ded, when  left  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  human  philosophy? 

If,  by  adopting  their  language  and  modes  of  thought,  we 
must  let  ourselves  down  to  the  people,  then,  preparation  for 
the  ministry  is  unnecessary.  A  classical  and  theological  ed- 
ucation is  a  serious  impediment  to  our  success.  He  will  be 
the  most  popular  as  a  preacher,  who  has  simply, ''  a  mark  to 
himself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man."  But  a  truce  with 
irony.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Christian  ministry 
does  not  demand  the  greatest  talents,  the  most  profound  and 
varied  erudition  ;  or  that  a  man  of  education,  the  moment 
he  opens  his  lips  in  public,  should  convince  his  audience, 
that  he  has  neither  a  cultivated  taste,  nor  a  well  disciplined 
mind.  We  have  as  little  sjonpathy  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
fitcturing  clergymen  at  an  Oberlin,  as  with,  the  way  of  ma- 
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king  converts  at  a  Chatham  Chapel.  "  Men  should  not  turn 
preachers,  as  the  river  Nile  breeds  frogs,  when  one  half 
moveth,  before  the  other  is  macfe,  and  while  it  is  yet  but 
plainfntidP  . 

As  nothing,  next  to  vice,  derogates  more  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sacred  profession,  than  ignorance  and  vulgarity  m 
clergymen,  so  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  than  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  ex- 
ertion of  thought,  or  any  effort  of  attention — ^by  the  mere 
excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility.  Under  such  preach- 
ing the  mind  will  be  inflated,  but  it  cannot  be  informed — 
the  feelings  will  be  enlisted,  but  the  heart  cannot  be  impro- 
ved. There  must  necessarily  be  both  ignorance  of  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  Christian  experience ;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  hearer  becomes  more  perverted,  and  his  taste  the  more 
corrupt.  Not  so,  when  an  educated  ministry  discloses  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  the  results  of  profound  study  and  litera- 
ry pains — as  might  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  audience 
chiefly  composed  of  New  England  peasants,  contrasted  with 
an  audience  composed  of  the  working  classes  in  a  large 
city.  Indeed,  such  is  the  general  demand  in  our  churches, 
for  gratification  and  excitement,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  tal- 
ent and  education,  that  we  want  in  the  ministry,  but  a  dis- 
cerning public,  to  make  good  preachers.  So  long  as  the 
people  are  captivated  by  mountebank  oratory,  so  long  will 
there  be  but  little  pulpit  eloquence. 


Review  op  Day  on  the  "^ill. 

By  Rev.  Johh  Woodbbidcs,  D.  D. 

'*  An  enquiry  retpwUnff  the  »e^'determtning  power  qfthe  WiU  f  or  eonHngeni 
volUion.  By  Jeremiah  Day,  PrenderU  of  Yale  College."  **  /  think  thai  the 
notion  of  liberty ^  consi9tinf(  in  a  contingent  eelf-detemiination  qf  the  wiU,  a» 
neeeesary  to  the  morality  qf  men* a  diepotUione  and  actions,  is  almost  inconeeiv' 
ably  pemieioU9  !  and  that  the  contrary  truth  is  one  qfthe  most  importaTit  tnUhs 
qf  moral  philosophy  that  ever  was  discussed^  and  most  necessary  to  be  known." 
— President  Edwards^  New-Haten :  Herrtck  ^  Noyes^  1838. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  book,  exhibiting 
much  of  that  perspicacity,  for  which  the  author  is  remarka- 
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ble,  and  displaying  a  kindness  and  equanimity  of  spirit, 
which  are  often  affected,  but  too  seldom  actually  found,  in 
works  of  controversy.  It  is  none  the  less  excellent  for  its 
brevity ;  since  it  leaves  no  subject,  on  which  it  professes  to 
treat,  involved  in  unintentional,  or  studied  obscurity,  and 
settles  many  of  the  leading  principles  which  it  asserts,  on  an 
immoveable  foundation.  In  its  definitions  and  arguments, 
we  observe  a  clearness,  simplicity  and  conclusiveness,  wor- 
thy of  the  man,  who  has  acquired  no  mean  reputation  as  a 
student  and  teacher  of  tl)e  exact  sciences,  in  the  venerable 
institution  with  which  he  is  connected.  That  we  do  not, 
indeed,  regard  the  work  as  entirely  faultless,  we  may  have 
occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  our  remarks ;  yet  we  cer- 
tainly do  assign  it  an  important  place,  among  the  polemic 
and  philosophical  treatises,  which  have  originated  from  the 
theological  disagreements  of  the  last  few  years. 

We  have  not  selected  the  title  of  the  book  as  a  motto,  or 
as  a  mere  introduction  to  independent  discussions  of  our 
own ;  but  we  intend  to  follow  our  author  through  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  his  essay,  and  to  adorn  our  own  pages,  with 
numerous  quotations  from  his.  We  observe,  in  general, 
that  he  defends  the  leading  doctrine  of  Edwards'  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  treatise  on  the  Will,  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain vague  theories  and  loose  speculations,  which  are  *pro* 
poundra  by  their  admirers,  as  an  almost,  if  not  wholly 
complete  solution  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties,  relating  to 
the  subjects  of  human  activity,  accountableness  and  depend- 
ance.  While  he  arrays  himself  formally  against  no  descrip- 
tion of  men,  he  aims  to  subvert  the  notion  that  contingency, 
or  independence  in  our  volitions,  or  mental  acts,  is  possible, 
or  necessary  to  free  and  responsible  agency.  He  is  very 
methodical ;  and  not  unlrequently,  with  a  kind  of  Socratic 
pertinency  and  pith,  he  exhibits  his  arguments  rather  in  the 
form  of  modest  queries,  than  in  the  shape  of  dogmatical 
propositions,  or  logical  inferences. 

In  his  "  Introductory  observations,"  he  says,  ^<  The  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will  is  a  subject  which  is  inti- 
xhately  connected  with  many  of  the  theological  discussions 
of  the  present  day."  ^  President  Edwards,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Will,  has  given  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principal 
forms  in  which  it  is  commonly  presented."  <^The  doctrine 
of  his  opponents  was  this,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are 
not  determined  to  be  as  they  are,  by  any  influence  from 
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without  the  will  itself.  This  was  considered  by  him  tf^  in- 
volving the  alternative,  that  every  volition  is  determined 
either  by  a  preceding  volition,  or  by  nothing  at  aU.  The 
latter  is  contingent  self-determiiiation.  This  appeared  to 
him  so  obviously  absurd,  as  not  to  call  for  a  logical  state- 
ment, expanded  into  the  form  of  a  regularly  constructed 
demonstration.  To  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  he 
has  done  such  ample  justice,  that  the  question  concerning 
it  may  be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  This  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  advocates  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  that  form  of  the  doc- 
trine which  implies  contingence,  as  being  the  onVy  ground 
left,  on  which  tney  can  hope  to  maintain  their  position." — 
pp.  10, 11. 

Our  author  regards  the  question  of  self-determination  as 
of  great  practical  importance,  especially  in  its  relatioh  to  the 
moral  government  of  God,  as  the  adoption  of  the  Arminian 
view  of  the  subject  involves  the  denial  of  the  divine  power 
to  manage  the  affections  and  choices  of  moral  agents,  in  en- 
tire subserviency  to  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
foodness ;  and  renders,  moreover,  the  employment  of  any 
uman  means,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  holiness,  inappropriate,  weak  and  useless.  This 
necessary  result  of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  is 
clearly  and  happily  stated  on  pp.  11  and  12,  to  which  we 
would  refer  those  who  have  any  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  address  by  motives  a 
person,  whose  very  nature  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  moved 
by  any  thing  without  itself. 

Many  have  spoken  of  being  conscious  of  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will ;  and  have, 
therefore,  tnaintained  that  it  should  be  assumed  as  a  first 
principle  in  all  our  interpretations  of  Scripture.  What  else 
can  be  meant  by  Dr.  Beecher,  in  the  following  passage,  con- 
tained in  his  "  Views  of  Theology  ?" 

*'  It  has  been  insisted  by  some,  that,  in  looking  for  the 
ground  of  accountability,  men  never  go  beyond  the  fact  it- 
self of  voluntariness.  If  the  deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  be 
voluntary,  that  satisfies.  It  does ;  but  it  is  because  all  men 
include  unfailingly,  both  in  their  theory  and  consciottsness^ 
the  supposition  of  powers  of  agency  unhindered  and  unco- 
erced by  any  fatal  necessity."  Here,  by  the  way,  we  can- 
not but  observe  how  men  whose  philosophy  involves  a  self- 
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determining  power  of  the  will,  agree  in  the  charges  they 
prefer  against  orthodoxy.  Thus  Edwards  was  charged  by 
a  writer,  whom  Dr.  West  has  noticed,  with  maintaining  a 
doctrine  which  was  "  plainly  on  the  side  of  fatality."  But 
we  return  to  Dr.  Beecher.  "  Now  I  believe  that  the  natural 
constitution,  and  universal  feelings  and  perceptions  of  men," 
{he  mt*st  mean  their  feelings  and  perceptions^  in  respect  to 
their  unhindered  and  uncoerced  powers  of  agencjfy)  '^  are 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  truth  is  not 
here,  where  may  we  expect  to  find  it  ?"  In  other  words,  if 
Dr.  Beecher's  views  of  the  nature  of  moral  a^ncy  are  not 
true,  there  is  no  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  man ;  and,  consequently,  the  Bible  may  be  safely 
ithe  sooner  the  better,)  thrown  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
)ats. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  President  Day  alludes  to  such 
bold  language  as  that  we  have  now  quoted,  when  he  says, 
'<  But  here  we  are  met  with  an  assumption  which  precludes 
a  reference  to  the  decision  of  Scripture.  It  is  claimed,  that 
reason,  and  consciousness,  and  common  sense,  have  already 
decided  the  point ;  and  that  God  cannot  contradict,  in  his 
word,  what  he  has  distinctly  made  known  to  us,  by  the  fa- 
culties which  he  himself  has  implanted  in  the  soul.  What- 
ever passages,,  therefore,  which  seem  to  favor  a  particular 
doctrine,  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  to  be  so 
interpreted,  as  not  to  signify  any  thing  which  reason  pro- 
nounces to  be  absurd.  We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  inquire, 
whether  the  position,  that  nothing  but  the  will  itself  has  any 
influence  in  determining  What  its  acts  shall  be,  is  so  intuir 
tively  or  demonstrably  certain^  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  finding  the  contrary  declared  in  the  word  of  God*  So 
long  as  this  position  is  adhered  to,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  question 
respecting  a  self  determining  power  of  the  will.  They  will, 
of  course,  be  so  explained,  as  to  express  a  meaning  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  assumed.  This  is  my  apology 
for  making  an  application  of  dry  metaphysics  to  a  subject 
so  nearly  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  Scriptural  theology." — p.  13. 

In  the  first  section,  he  gives  a  definition  of  terms,  and 
states  a  number  of  important  preliminaries.  "  A  cause," 
be  says, ''  in  the  more  extended  signification  of  the  term,  is 
as  an  antecedent  on  which  something  depends." 
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A  wxitet  in  the  February  number  of  the  Q;uarter}y  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  has  singularly  misapprehended  our  author's 
meaning.  ^<  The  latitude  thus  given  to  the  word  cause/' 
remarks  the  reviewer,  <^must  be  distinctly  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  discussion,  or  the  statements  of  Pres.  Day 
will  be  HaUe  to  be  misunderstood.  When  bespeaks  of  a 
volition,  for  instance,  as  hting  catised  or  produced,  oi  the 
will  as  determined  by  an  external  influence,  he'  mea,n8  sim- 
ply, that  the  influence  is  an  antecedent,  <on  account^  of 
which  the  ydition  is  put  forth."  According  to  the  reviewer, 
therefore,  the  President  means  by  cause,  not  any  efiectual 
influence^  but  merely  catisa  sine  qua  rion,  or  the  occasion 
of  voluntary  exercise  ;  and,  of  course,  he  differs,  in  no  es* 
sential  respects,  from  most  of  the  advocates^of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  who  allow  that  the  ipind  chooses 
in  view  6f  motives,  though  its  choices  are  decided  by  the 
sovereignty  and  omnipotence  of  its  own  will,  independently 
of  all  foreign  control  or  influence. '  On  this  assumption,  he 
abandons,  at  the  outset,  the  great  principle,  to  sustain  which 
his  book  was  written.  It  is  but  right,  however,  that  he< 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  in  further  expla- 
nation of  his  views.  ^ 

^'  Between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  there  is  always  the  re- 
lation of  antecedent  and  "Consequent.  But  antecedenice  is 
not  the  on/y  element  in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  There  must 
also  be  dependence.^  ''  One  thine  depends  on  another, 
when  the  one  exists  on  account  oi  the  other,  and  when, 
without '  the  other  or  something  equivalent,  it  would  not 
exist  This  implies,  that  there  is  that,  iti  the  nature  and  re- 
lation of  the  antecedent,  vrbXah  secures  the  existence  of  the 
consequent.  It  is  what  is  called  efficacy,  in  reference  to  the 
caus^,  and  dependence,  in  reference  to  the  effect.  <<  A  cause 
is  ^hat  which  not  only  is  followed  by  its  effect,  but  which 
renders  the  effect  certain.  It  is  not  only  an  antecedent,  but 
an  efficacious  antecedent."  He  quotes^  with  apparent  ap- 
probation, a  sentence  from  President  Edwards,  who  says,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Will,  Part  II.  sec.  8.  '^  Dependence  on 
the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  effect.'^-^ 
pp.22,  24. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  reviewer  is  very  careful  to 

Eiard  his  readers  against  a  misapprehension  of  President 
ay ;  if,  after  writing  such  sentences  as  thp'  foregoing,  he 
means  by  the  cause  of  a  volition,  nothing  more  than  ^'au 
Vol.  V.  36 
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anteeodent,  oki  account  of  which  the  volitioii  is  pot  fertib." 
Would  it  not,  we  humbly  ask,  have  been  more  ingenuoua 
in  the  reviewer,  to  have  acknowledged  his  dissent  from 
President  Dav,  than  claim  an  agreement  with  him,  by  soft* 
ening  down  tne  natural  import  of  his  words^  to  suit  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New- Haven  school  ?  Integrity  is  the  brightest 
gem  of  a  controversiahst.  Misrepresentation  sinks  him  from 
the  elevation  of  a  dignified  advocate  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  important  truth,  to  the  degrading  attitude  of  a  dishonest 
partizan  and  sophist. 

Our  author  defines  <'  power"  to  be  ^<  that,  belonging  to  a 
cause,  upon  which  the  effects  depend."  The  distinctions  he 
makes  on  this  subject,  are  in  eneneral  clear  and  satisfactory ; 
and  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  those,  who  would  defend 
Christian  doctrines,  against  the  cavils,  sophisms,  and  am- 
biguous phraseolosy  of  the  opposers  of  the  Gospel.  In 
many  a  debate,  definiteness  of  terms  is  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  argument.  Ambiguity  is  the  strong  hold  of 
error ;  and  its  dislodgment  from  this  retreat,  is  the  mfallible 
signal  of  its  overthrow. 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of  the  mental  powers,  he 
considers  it  as  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  <<  convenient  arrangement,"  in  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  will,  he  states  the  different  uses  of 
the  term ;  but  adopts  no  such  formal  division^  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  adopt,  by  the  aforesaid  reviewer.  The  latter 
affirms,  that  President  Day  considers  <<  emotions  and  affec- 
tions" as  ^<  voltmtary  states  of  mind."  The  language  may 
imply,  that  <^the  emotions  and  affections,"  so  &r  as  they 
have  any  moral  character,  are  made  what  they  are,  by  an 
act  of  choice ;  agreeably  to  the  dogmas  of  certain  preach- 
ers, who  virtually  tell  sinners,  not  that  affection  and  corres- 
ponding volition  are  necessarily  contemporaneous,  but  that 
It  is  in  their  power  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  holiness  itself 
by  the  violent  onset  of  a  cold,  uninterested  determination  of 
the  will,  or,  if  any  other  impetus  be  needed,  by  the  additional 
influence  of  innocent  self-love,  or  the  ^'constitutional  desire 
of  happiness."  President  Day  maintains  no  such  prepos- 
terous notion  of  moral  agency.  His  words  are,  <<  In  addition 
to  both  these  classes  of  volitions,  the  New  England  divines, 
since  the*  days  of  Edwards,  at  least,  have  very  commonly 
considered  emotions  or  affections  as  acts  of  the  will."    He 
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then  quotes  the  elder  Edwards,  who  says,  ^\  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  the  afiections  of  the  soul  are  not  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  will ;  as  though  they  were  two  faculties 
of  the  soul."— p.  39.  The  exercise  of  the  affections,  as  love, 
desire  and  hatred,  are  considered  by  Edwards  as  volitions,  or 
acts  of  the  will ;  yet  he  was  far  from  thinking;  that  they  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  except  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  independent  choices — a  doctrine, 
which  it  was  the  prominent  object  of  bis  Essay  on  the  Will 
to  subvert.  But  the  reviewer  has  himself  explained  his  mo- 
tive for  desiring  to  find  in  President  Day,  opinions  which 
he  never  advanced.  <^Our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  this  classification,  which  has  been  used  in  our  discus- 
sions for  many  years.  They  are  probably  aware,  too,  that 
we  havie  suffered  i^ome  reprqach  on  this  account  *  *  •  * 
we  have  been  stigmatissed  as  heretics.  We  shall  hope,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  President  Day's  authority,  to  escape  any 
further  reproach  for  the  use  of  those  terms.'-  indeed !  Pre 
^ident  Day's  name^  then,  is  a  sufiBcient  security  for  the  or- 
thodoxy of  any  phrases,  or  modes  of  explaining  philosophical 
subjects,  which  he  may  see  fit  to  employ !  But,  to  us,  it 
looks  rather  suspicious,  that  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  same  college  with  himself,  should  be  so  anxious  to  be 
found  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  that  they  may 
escape  the  imputation  t)f  heretical  opinions  and  obliquity  in 
their  theological  course. '  What  will  he  do  ?  Will  he  per- 
mit them  to  hide  themselves  in  his  shadow;  or  will  hci  by 
an  explicit  avowal  of  his  disagreement  from  themj  ^hake 
them  q^,  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  7 

In  the  second  section.  President  Day  remarks,  that  <^the 
real  point  of  our  inquiry"  is  not  "  whether  the  mind  wills  at 
all,"  nor  **  why  we  will  at  all,"  but  "why  we  will  one  ipajf^ 
rather  than  another"  &e.  "  What  is  it  that  determines  not 
only  that  there  shall  be  volitions,  but  what  they  shall  be?"— 
p.  42. 

He  admits  what  none  deny,  that  mankind  are  active  in 
choosing,  or  that  their  choices  are  their  own,  under  whatever 
influence  they  are  excited  to  act ;  and  that  ixk  this  sense, 
they  ate  the  authors  of  their  own  volitions.  "  But  this  is 
not  all  that  is  ever  meant  by  the  advocates  of  a  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will.  The  inquiry  still  recurs,  Vhat 
determines  the  man  to  will  as  he  -does  ?  What  determines 
him  to  determme  thus  ?    Is  it  a  pr^cecKii^  act  of  the  will  ? 
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This  is  undonbtedly  the  case  in  many  insCaQcea.  Taking 
the  will  in  its  more  enlarged  acceptation,  as  inclndinfj^  not 
only  executive  acts,  but  ^rpo^e^  and  emotions,  acts  of  one 
class  niay  be  determinied  by  those  of  another."  Again,  pre^ 
sent  acts  may  have  an  influence  in  determining/ti^tire  voli- 
tions, by  pla!cing  us  in  circumstances  fitted  to  excite  certain 
classes  of  emotions."  '<  In  tracing  bapk  a  series  of  acts,  we 
may  often  find  several  successive  steps  within  the  mind. 
But '  every  step  cannot  be  dependent  on.  another  within  the 
mind  For  this  would  include  the  absurdity  of  at  leasf  one 
step  before  the^r^^,  or  else  of  an  infinite  series  of  steps. 
The  first  act,  then,  must  proceed  from  something  within  the 
mind,  which  is  not  an  Mct,  or  from  something  withcut^  or 
from  both  together,  or  from  nothing.  The  last  supposition 
implies  absolute  contingence" — [pp.  43,  44  6c  45.] 

In  the  following  passage,  the  point  in  dispute  is  stated  with 
great  clearness : 

^*  We  are  not  inquiring  whether  a  man  has  any  thing  to 
do,  in  determining  the  nature  of  his  own  acts  of  will,  but 
whether  they  are  wholly  independent  of  every  thing  else — 
whether  any  other  being,  or  event,  or  thing,  can  have 
any  share  of  influence,  in  connection  with  his  own  agency, 
to  render  his  volitions  different  from  what  they  would  other- 
wise be.  The  inquiry  whether  any  thing  exterior  to  the 
mind,  is  concerned  in  determing  the  mind  itself  to  will  in 
a  particular  way,  is  very  different  from  the  inquiry  whether 
exterior  influence  determines  the  volition,  without  the  agen- 
cy of  the  mind."    [p.  45.] 

On  pages  47-4b,  he  clearly  exposes  the  opinions  of  those 
who  "  speak  of  the  power  of  willing,  as  being  the  sole  and 
sufficient  cause,  why  the  mind  wiUs  one  way  rather  than 
atnother."  *'  The  mere  power  of  willing,  is  not,  of  itself 
alone,  even  the  reason  why  a  man  wills  at  all  \  unless  the 
term  power  be  used  to  include  <  every  antecedent  on  which 
his  willing  depends.  Is  a  man's  power  to  walk,  the  only 
reason  why  he  actually  walks  V  " 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  section,  the  absurdities  involved 
in  the  '^  absolute  contingence"  of  our  volitions,  or  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  no  cause  of  their  being  what  they  are, 
rather  than  otherwise,  are  made  fully  to  appear.  .If  ^Sthe 
age^"  is  not  <<  uncaused,"  his  volitions  are  remotely,  though 
not  immediately,  dependent  on  something  b^des  himself. 
He  has  not  originated  all  the  causes  from  which  his  choices 
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proceed.  If  it  be  said  that  the  ncUure  of  his  volitions  de- 
pend on  nothing  but  the  nature  of  man,  yet  it  is  to  be  coii- 
sidered  that  this  nature  of  bis  must  have  had  an  origin  from 
some  ciiuse.  Or  if  there  be  a  state  of  the  mind  which  is 
dilSferent  from  its  nature  apd  its  operations,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  voUtions,  ihat^state  is  not  the  product  of  chance." 

^*  We  regret,"  says  the  reviewer  in  the  Spectator,  "  that 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  passage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
triumphant  than  the  refutation  it  contains  of  this  preposter*- 
ous  doctrine,  and  if  there  are  any  in  this  country  who  hold 
tocontingentvolition,  they  will  find  themselves  the  objects  of 
general  ridicule."  If  iher^  are  any!  hiark  the  conditional 
Kirmof  the  expression,  gentle  reader.  Tlie  reviewer  intimates 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  He,  charitable  soul!  seems  to  think 
it  incredible,  that  any  in  this  country  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  <'  hold"  the  doctrine  of  "  contingent  volition."  President 
Day,  peradventure,  may  be  engaged  with  true  Quixotic 
zeal,  in  fighting  a  wind-mill,  which  he  mistakes  for  the  giant 
of  heresy !  .  While  he  thinks  he  is  combatting  error^  which 
is  actually  defisnded  by  some  among  us,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
grappling  with  a  foo,  that  exists  no  wliere,  save  in  hi»  own 
alarmed  and  prolific  imagination  !  If  such  be  not  the  insinu- 
ation of  the  reviewer^  what  does  he  mean  ?  Perhaps  he  in- 
tends to  avoid  a  direct  charge  against  his  brethren,  not  be- 
cause he  believes  it  unwarranted,  but  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, natural  to  a  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  thinking  that  those 
for  whom  President  Day's  strictures  ^  are  d^i^^?  .will  be 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  application,  without  the  aid 
of.the  reviewer. 

At  all  events,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  with  his  cool  judgment,  and  ample 
opportunities  for  observation,  has  entered  the  lists  against 
a  phantom,  of  at  least,  an  entity  of  some  remote  land,  or  dis- 
tant age. 

We  will  introduce  to  our  readers  a  few  quotations  from 
the  Christian  Spectator,  on  the.  meaning  of  which,  they  can 
judge  for  themselves. 

<'It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  can  do 
wrong  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The 
possihility  of  a  contradiction  in  supposing  them  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  wrong  is,  therefore,  demonstrfibly  cer- 
tain. Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong,  under  all  possible 
preventing  influence.^' — Ch.  Spec.  1830,  p.  563. 
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What  ia  this  bat  saying,  that  free  moral  agtots  can  do 
wroDg,  oLgainsty  or  wvthwUy  any  influence,  cause,  or  motive 
whatever  ?  And  what  is  necessary  to  render  a  *'  volition" 
'<  contingent,"  if  the  act  of  a  creature,  taking  place  without 
any  influence,  cause,  or  motive,  is  not  of  this  character  ? 

'<  But  this  possibility  that  moral  agents  will  sin,  remains, 
(suppose  what  else  you  will,)  so  long  as  moral  agency  re- 
mains ;  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  wiU  not  be, 
when  for  ought  that  appears  it  may  be  ?  When  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains  true  that  it 
may  be,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  wUl  not 
ba"— Ch.  Spec.  1830,  p.  563. 

I^  nothing  can  restrain  amoral  agents  from  sinning,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  moral  agents,  then  clearly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ntoral  agency  that  creatures  should  be  able  to  will 
without  any  determining  motive,  or  that  their  volitions 
should  be  uncaused,  or  <<  contingent." 

'<  We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  free  agents,  with  the  power  to  act  in  despite  of 
all  opposing  power;  This  fact  sets  human  reason  at  defi- 
ance, in  every  attempt  to  prove  that  some  of  these  ag^its 
will  not  use  that  power  and  actually  sin."^~Ch.  Spec.  1831, 
p.  617. 

It  seems,  then,  that  ^*  human  reason"  is  set  <<  at  defiance, 
in  every  attempt  to  prove  that"  the  volitions  of  free  agents 
are  not  contingent. 

"  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  tha.t  the  prevention  of  sin  by 
any  influence  that  destroys  the  power  to  sin,  destroys  mortu 
agency.  Moral  agents  then  must  possess  the  power  to  sin. 
Who  can  prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  ttie  subject, 
that  a  being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin  ?  How  can  it  be 
proved  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a 
thing  wiU  not  be,  when  for  ought  that  appears,  it  may  may 
be  ?"    Dr.  Taylc^s  Concio  ad  Clerum. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  view,  therefore,  the  power  of  "  contin- 
gent volition,"  or  the  ability  to  choose  one  way  rather  than 
another,  without  any  cause,  and  against  every  determining 
influence,  may  be  essential  to  the  liberty  of  a  rational  and 
accountable  being. 

That  some  <<  in  this  country"  do  or  did  <'  hold  to  contin- 
ent volition,"  is,  therefore,  undeniable ;  and  President  Day 
IS  not  to  be  accused  of  so  fighting  as  one  that  beateththe  air«" 
The  anthors  of  the  articles,  from  which  the  foregoing  quota- 
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tions  are  taken,  will,  of  eoune,  accordinr  to  the  reviewer, 
<'  find  themselves  the  objects  of  general  ridicule." 

.''  President  Day,"  says  the  reviewer,  'Ogives  no  sanction 
to  what  Dr.  Emmons  has  been  supposed  to '  hold  on  this 
subject,  viz :  that  our  acts  of  choice  ^re  also  acts  of  divine, 
power."  By  whom  has  Dr.  Etnmons  been  supposed  to  hold  . 
that  our  acts  of  choice  are  God'a  acts^  or  the  appropriate  ope- 
rations of  the  divine  mind ;  thus  identifying  us  with  the  i 
Deity?  Does  not  Dr.  Emmons  believe  that  creatHsee-haye  iktc'^'^I 
a  real  and  distinct  personal  existence  7  If  the  reviewcfr 
mean,  that  Dr.  Emmons  is  supposed  to  maintain,  that  even 
voluntary  exercises,  while  they  are  strictly  our  own,  may 
be  produced  ia  us,  in  consequence  of  some  exertion  of  di- 
vine power  on  our  minds,  securing  the  agency  which  we 
actually  put  forth  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  and  we  may  add  also,  of  every 
other  man,  who  does  not  hold  that  human  choices  are  the 
result  of  a  fortuitous,  or  mechanical  operation  of  the  human 
will.  At  any  rate,  this  is  most  assuredly  the  opinion  of 
President  Day.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  note  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  as  decisive  on  the  point. 

^'  Absolute  cpntiiigency  is  incompatible  with  the  influence 
of  any  cause.  But  'God  is  said  to  cause  his  people  to  do  hid 
will."  "  He  is  said  to  incline  their  hearts  to  obey  him.^'— 
^  It  is  true,  that  in  many  instances,  God,  in  his  displeasure, 
leaves  men  to  themselves. ^^  <^  He  withhidds  from  them  tbe 
sanctifying  influence  of  his  Spirit.  But  this,  so  far  from 
being  a  privilege  belonging  to  them  as  moral  agents,  is  a 
dire  calamity,  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  their  iniquities." — 
pp.  181, 182,  183.  <<  The  work  of  God,  chanfifing  the  heart 
from  sin  to  righteousness,  ,is  represented  as  the  exercise  of 
creativ(^  power,"  p.  186.  ^^  Not  that  the  agency  of  God  in 
renewing  the  heart,  is  identified  with  the  agedcy  of  men ; 
but  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other,  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  His  turning  is  not  their  turning.  Their  obedience 
is  not  His  obedience.  His  giving  them  repentance  rs  not 
their  repentance.  But  without  His  agency,  they  would  not 
repent."  <<  His  working  in  them,  to  will  and  to  do,  is  not 
their  working ;  but  it  is  rendering  them  willing  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,"  p.  189.  We  merely  and,  that  it 
is  very  unreasonable  to  confound,  in  any  instance,  the  effects 
of  O^d's  power,  with  the  acts  of  his  mind.  All  creatures 
flowforth  from  him,  as  the  great  fountain  of  being ;  yet  they 
are  not  part  of  the  Deity,  nor  are  their  movements  identicid 
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with  his.  His  will  is  the  cause  of  the  vlrtuoi^  will  of  tjbe 
siibjects  of  his  moral  government;  but.it  is  not  that  will 
itself. 

The  '^  influence  of  motives"  is  the  subject  of  the  third  sec- 
tion. These  President  Day  divided  into  internal  and  exter- 
nal motives.  Extejfnal,  are  objects  without  the  mind ;  in- 
ternaly  are  those  interior  affectionS)  or  volitions,  by  which 
the  mind  is  excited  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  outward  mo- 
tives. The  doctrine  of  motives  supposes  some  influence,  de< 
termining  the  acts  of  the  will.  <<  If  volitions  are  entirely  cmy- 
Hngent ;  if  they  ar^  iqdependent  of  every  thing  preceding, 
for  being  as  they  are,  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  motives  at  ail, 
using  the  term  in  its  common  acceptation.  In  this  sense, 
there  are  no  motives ;  though  there  must  be  objects  of  choice 
before  the  mind,  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  choosing  be- 
tween them.  Without  these,  there  would  not  be  ev^n  a 
chance  for  volition.  But  objects  of  choice,  according  to  the 
supposition,  haye  no  tendency  to  turn  the  decision  of  the 
mind  in  favor  of  one  rather  than  another.  They  may  move 
the  will  to  volition  in  the  abstract,  but  not  to  the  choice  of 
any  particular  thing.  If  a  man  prefers  a  bed  of  down  to  a 
bed  of  thorns,  it  is  a  mere  accident ;  or  because  the  will,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  sovereign  power,  takes  that  decision.— 
It  is  not  because  the  down  has  any  influence  on  his  deci- 
sion."— pp^  68,  59.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  President 
Day,  here  might  have  had  in  his  eye  certain  notions,  said  to 
be  taught  by  a  theological  professor  somewhere  in  New 
England,  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  our  choices,  as  fol- 
lowing "  the  rational  estimate"  or  '*  the  passionatHe  estimate," 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  distinctly  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.  In  reply  to  the  question,  <<are  motives  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  volition  7"  our  author's  remarks  are  just  and 
discriminating.  His  conclusion  is,  "  still,  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  mind,  or  minds  in  every  respect  alike,  in  precisely 
the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  under  the 
same  influence  of  every  kind,  will  certainly  choose  in  the 
same  way,"  p.  62.  ^  If  it  be  still  urged,  that  the  will  may 
decide  against  the  strongest  influence,  without  any  reason 
whatever ;  that  it  will  sometimes  comply  with  motives,  and 
sometimes  resist  them,  and  that,  without  any  motive  for  resist* 
ing ;  then  we  are  brought  back  again  to  all-powerful  contin- 
gence,  to  the  uncontrollal[2le  supremacy  of  non*entity.  p.  67. 

In  the  fourth  section,  he  treats  the  much  controverted 
sabject  of  liberty  and  necessity.    He  very  satisfiictorily  ex- 
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pos€fs  the  absurdity  that  liberty  signifies,  "not  our  doing  as 
we  will,  but  our  willing  as  we  will.'* 

His  remarks  on  a  man's  power  to  will  the  contrary  of 
what  he  actually  wills,"  are  judicious  and  unanswerable. 
We  will  quote  a  few  of  them. 

"  If  the  word  power  be  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  in- 
cluding, not  only  opportunity,  knowledge,  capacity,  &c.,  but 
motives  of  all  kindsj  it  is  not  true,  that  a  man  has  always 

S[ual  power,  that  is,  equal  inducements  to  opposite  volitions, 
as  an  honest  man  the  same  inducement  to  lie,  which  he 
has  to  speak  the  truth  ?"  p.  79.  "  The  man  who  wills  in  a 
particular  way,  underthemfluenceofcertain  feelings,  might 
undoubtedly  will  differently,  under  a  different  influence. 
But  while  the  same  mind  continues  in  precisely  the  same 
state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  under  the  same  influ- 
ence of  every  kind,  has  it  power  to  will  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; orif  it  has  this  power,  will  it  ever  use  it?  p.  80.  "Will 
it  be  said,  that  our  volitions  are  partly  contingent,  and 
partly  dependent  on  something  preceding — that  there  may 
be  *8ome  influence  from  motives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pow- 
er of  acting  in  opposition  to  motives  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  very  nature  of  liberty  of  will,  implies 
freedom  to  either  side,  then  so  far  as  this  is  controlled,  and 
our  volitions'are  determined  by  the  influence  of  motives,  by 
the  state  of  the  affections,  or  by  any  thing  else,  liberty  is  im- 
paired. The  saint  in  heaven,  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
such  motives,  as  invariably  excite  in  him  holy  volition,  has 
not  the  liberty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Contin- 
gence  and  dependence,  are  incompatible  with  each  other* 
So  far  as  one  prevails,  the  other  can  have  no  place."  p  85. 

On  the  same  subject,  he  says,  sect.  6.  "  But  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  a  man  accountable  for  acts  of  the  will 
itself  1  They  must,  unquestionably,  be  his  oivn  acts,  and 
not  those  of  another.  He  must  be  the  agent,  the  person  who 
wills  ?  In  this  sense  his  volitions  are  self-determined.  And" 
if  he  actually  wills,  he  certainly  has  power  to  will.  But 
must  he  not  also  have  the  power  to  will  the  contrary  7  Now 
what  can  this  inquiry  mean  ?  Power  over  an  action,  implies 
some  antecedent  or  antecedents,  on  which  the  action  de- 
pends. Volitions,  if  they  depend  upon  any  thing  besides  the 
a^ent  himself,  must  depend  on  his  feelings,  his  affections, 
his  disposition,  his  apprehension.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
an  accountable  agent  must  have  power  to  will  in  opposite 
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directions,  are  we  to  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  that  he 
has  equal  power  to  either  side,.or  only  that  he  has  some  pow- 
er to  the  contrary  ?  If  the  latter  only  be  intended,  there  is 
no  difficulty-  in  seeing  that  the  balance  of  feeling  may  be  so 
decisively  on  one  sioe,  as  to  control  the  man's  volitions.  Is 
it  necessary  to  accountable  agency,  that  the  feelings  for  and 
against  the  decision  of  the  will  should  be  equall  Is  the 
murderer  free  from  ^uilt,  unless  he  has  as  strong  an  incli- 
nation to  spare  his  victim,  as  to  take  his  life  ?  Is  the  sinner 
excusable  for  his  impenitence,  unless  he  has  an  equal  dispo- 
sition to  obey  God,  and  to  disobey  him?  Are  the  angels  in 
heaven  deserving  of  no  praise  for  their  constancy,  unless 
they  have  an  equal  propensity  to  revolt?  Is  Washington 
entitled  to  no  credit  for  giving  freedom  to  his  country, unless 
it  can'  be  proved  that  he  was  equally  inclined  to  betray  it  ? 
Will  it  be  said,  that  althoughourfeelings  maybe  all  one  side, 
or  much  stronger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  yet  that  this 
does  not  determine  what  our  volitions  will  be  ?  How  then, 
from  a  man's  conduct  can  any  opinion  be  formed  of  his  feel- 
ings ?  How  does  it  appear  that  Judas  had  not  as  sincere 
an  attachment  to  his  master,  as  Peter  or  John  ?  Why  may 
we  not  ascribe  his  treachery  to  a  power  of  willing  and  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  disposition  ?"  pp.  115,  116, 117. 

Afler  reading  the  above,  who  can  help  wondering  at  the 
intimation  of  the  reviewer  in  the  Spectator,  that  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  views  on  the  subject  of  moral  agency,  accord  with  those 
of  President  Day?  Let  the  words  of  these  two  writers  be 
placed  side  by  side. 


DR.  BEECHER. 

> ''  If  you  deny  to  mind  this 
alternative  power,  if  you  in- 
sist, that  by  a  constitution  an- 
terior to  choice,  of  the  nature 
of  a  natural  cause  to  its  effect, 
the  choice  which  takes  place, 
can  come,  and  cannot  but 
come  into  bein^,  and  that 
none  other  but  this  can  possi- 
bly exist,  you  have  as  perfect 
a  fatality  of  choice,  as  ever 
Pagan,  or  Atheist,  or  Antino- 
mian  conceived." 


PRESIDENT  DAT. 

"It  may  be  thought  by 
some,  that  by  a  purpose^  or 
resolve^  We  have  power  to 

S've  our  volitions  a  contrary 
rection.  But  do  we  form 
purposes  independently  of  all 
motives,  from  within  and 
from  without?  Will  the  same 
influence  operating  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  of  mind, 
lead  to  opposite  purposes  ana 
volitions  ?  Does  the  state  of 
the  mind  itself  become  con- 
trary to  what  it  was  before, 
without  any  cause  whatever?'' 
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Dr.,*Beecher  here  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner 
with  die  great  body  of  the  opposers  of  the  divine  decrees. 
We  find  the  recognition  of  no  distinction,  between  physical 
and  moral  ability,  necessity,  or  causation.  What  he  means 
by  the  '^  nature  of  a  natural  cause,"  seems  to  be  a  cause  which 
infallibly  and  efficiently  secures  its  effect. 

The  reviewer  also  intimates,  that  Dr.  Beecher's  opinion 
of  the  subject,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Elder  Edwards  and 
his  son.  Let  us  see  then,  how  these  great  men  express  them- 
selves. 

ELDER   EDWARDS. 

<'  Moral  necessity  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity ; 
that  is,  the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its 
moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural 
cause.  As  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  their  effects  ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of 
moral  necessity." 

JUNIOR  EDWARDS. 

"It has  been  inquired  concerning  President  Edwards' 
moral  inability,  whether  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
can  remove  it  7  I  answer  yes,  he  has  the  physical  power 
to  remove  it,  and  to  do  the  action  which  he  is  morally  un- 
able to  do.  Moral  necessity  is  the  real  and  certain  con- 
nection between  some  moral  action  and  its  cause  ;  and  there 
is  no  moral  necessity  in  the  case,  unless  the  connection  be 
real  and  absolutely  certain^  so  as  to  insure  the  existence  of 
the  action." 

These  eminent  writers,  therefore,  while  they  asserted  the 
natural  power  in  men  to  choose  contrary  to  their  actual 
choice,  denied  their  possession  of  any  m,oral  power  for  this 

Eurpose.  In  all  their  writings,  we  find  nothing  which  resem- 
les,  in  manner,  spirit,  or  doctrine,  the  foregoing  extract 
from  Dr.  Beecher. 

In  no  case,  perhaps,  has  the  ambiguity  of  long  usage, 
given  rise  to  more  evasion,  than  in  the  use  of  the  term  ne- 
cessity, in  its  relation  to  the  subject  of  human  liberty. 
While  some  have  insisted,  that  the  term  itself,  as  used  by 
Edwards,  means  fatalism,  physical  coercion,  or  any  thing 
else  which  is  repulsive  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
common  sense,  {monstrum,  horrendum,  informe,  ingens  cui 
lumen  ademptum  f)  others  have  labored  to  divest  it  ot  all 
important  meaning,  or  have  represented  it  as  employed  to 
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denote  the  iacongrnous  and  self-contradictory  doctrine  of 
the  certainty  of  uncaused,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  con- 
tingent or  uncertain  volitions.  In  other  words,  the  "ne- 
cessity" of  the  New  England  divines  of  the  last  generation, 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  doctrine  of  an  uncaused  effect^  or 
an  uncertain  certainty  !  Thus  the  reviewer  puts  Samuel 
Clarke,  theArminian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  President 
Day,  in  the  ^same  predicament  as  it  regards  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  the  phrases  philosophical  or  moral  necessity. 
Is  not  the  inference  then,  clear,  that  after  all  Edwards'  zeal- 
ous efforts  in  opposing  the  Arminians,  he  actually,  if  he  had 
understood  himself,  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  establishment 
of  those  very  positions  which  he  professed  to  controvert,* 

But  does  not  Edwards  say  that  that  which  is  called  moral 
necessity y  is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly  7 
He  does  ;  yet  he  constantly  asserts  as  infallible  a  connection 
between  causes  and  moral  effects,  as  between  causes  and 
effects  which  are  purely  natural.  In  this  view  of  the  sub' 
ject,  President  Day  most  manifestly  agrees  with  Edwards. 
The  remarks  of  the  former,  which  we  regret  we  have  not 
room  to  quote,  in  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  top  of 
page  91,  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  those  tvbose 
^'  argument  from  necessity,  in  favor  of  contingent  selfdeter-* 
mination,  is  a  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  terms." 

In  most  of  the  remarks  in  the  fifth  section,  we  readily 
concur,  and  we  see  in  every  page,  evidence  of  that  power 
of  accurate  discrimination,  for  which  the  President  has  long 
been  celebrated.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  another  who 
instructs  us,  after  having  been  perplexed  and  confounded 
amidst  the  loose  generalizations,  or  inconsequential  deduc- 
tions of  sciolists  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  of  dishonest  so- 
phists, resolved  at  all  events,  to  hold  the  position  they  have 
assumed.  The  reviewer,  under  this  part  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duces speculations,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  President 
Day,  which  admit  of  an  interpretation  at  variance  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument ;  and  which  we  regard  as  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  current  opinions  or  those  who 
maintain  the  reality  of  moral  Inability  to  holiness  in  unre- 

^  *  We  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Taylor}  of  New  Haven,  represents  the  old  Armi* 
nian  advocates  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  as  aiming  at thbtbutr, 
and  we  lately  heard  one  of  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Taylor  predict,  that  fifty  yeara 
henoe,  Edwards  would  be  far  less  esteemed  as  a  reasoner,  than  he  is  at  present. 
We  understood  the  gentleman  to  mean,  that  the  twinkling  of  this  luminary  of  an 
obscure  New  En|i:land  village,  would  be  lost  in  the  ovupowsiring  brightness  of 
the  New  Haven  improvements  in  theology. 
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newed  m^xxj  or  the  fact  of  the  entire  moral  corruption  of  our 
fallen  race.  "  The  mind,"  says  the  reviewer,  <'  must  have 
susceptibilities  which  render  the  external  object  an  induce-^ 
merU  or  motive  to  choice.  If  then,  a  being  were  required 
to  choose  God  as  his  portion,  who  had  no  susceptibilities, 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  suited  to  make  the 
character  of  God  a  motive  to  such  a  choice,  he  would  be 
naturally  unable  so  to  choose.  He  must  plainly  have  a 
new  attribute  of  his  nature  given  him,  and  until  this  is 
done,  he  is  unable  to  choose  God,  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  that  he  is  unable  to  fly,  or  to  create  a  world." 

What  does  the  reviewer  mean  by  a  '^  susceptibility"  to 
^'  choose,"  that  is,  (as  we  understand  the  term,)  to  love  God  1 
Does  he  mean  simply,  the  possession  of  those  natural  facul- 
ties, without  which  there  can  be  no  moral  afiections  in  the 
soul  ?  Why  use  such  strange  and  ambiguous  language,  to 
express  a  truth  which  no  one  denies  1  Does  he  mean  that 
^'  constitutional  desire  of  happiness,"  which,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  certain  gentlemen,  is  the  spring  of  all 
moral  affections  and  volitions,  in  all  worlds  ?  God's  com- 
plaint by  the  prophet,  however,  was  <^  Israel  is  an  empty 
vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself. ^'^  No  great  value 
is  here  attached  to  that  "  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness," 
which  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  of  1829,  p.  21, 
sa]^,  '<is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  prefer- 
ence or  choice,  which  supremely  fix  on  an  object."  The 
apostle  too,  instead  of  paying  a  compliment  to  this  <'  consti- 
tutional desire  of  happiness,"  classes  "  lovers  of  their  own 
selves"  with  some  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate 
of  mankind.  The  Saviour  assures  us,  that,  a^  publicans 
and  sinners,  the  worst  of  men  salute  their  brethren,  and  love 
those  who  love  them ;  our  imitation  of  them,  in  this  respect, 
can  aflbrd  us  no  evidence  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  single 
principle  of  true  virtue,  or  can  perform  an  act  pleasing  to  God. 

Does  the  reviewer  mean,  by  "  susceptibilities,  suited  to 
make  the  character  of  God  a  motive"  to  the  <'  choice"  of  him 
as  a  ''  portion^"  something  in  the  heart  itself,  or  the  state  of 
the  moral  affections  ?  Is  there,  then,  a  predisposition  in 
mankind,  while  unrenewed,  to  love  the  true  character  of 
God  ?  They  are  called  God's  enemies  ;  and  it  is  afllrmed 
of  such  of  them,  as  enjoy  the  faithful  instructions  of  the 
Gospel;  that  they  have  ^<  both  seen  and  haled  both  Christ 
and  his  Father."    A  predisposition  in  the  enemies^  in  the 
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haters  of  the  true  God,  to  love  him,  to  submit  to  him,  to 
embrace  him  as  their  Father  and  portion  !  What  philoso- 
phy is  this  !  Mankind  are  declared  to  be  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins ;  and  does  death  generate  life  ?  Is  there  something 
in  the  holiness  of  the  divine  character,  adapted  to  excite 
love  in  the  soul  altogether  unholy  ?  Is  selfi;3hness  the  pa- 
rent of  disinterestedness  ?  enmity,  of  cordial  reconciliation  ? 
pollution,  of  purity?  darkness,  ot  light ?  The  lower  class 
of  Arminians  have  agreed  with  the  reviewer,  in  the  opinion, 
that,  in  order  to  liberty  and  responsibility,  ^<  the  mind  must 
have  susceptibilities  which  render  the  external  object  an 
inducement  or  motive  to  choice  ;"  and  hence  they  have  in- 
sisted on  the  existence  of  certain  remnants  of  holiness,  prin- 
ciples of  moral  virtue,  or  sparks  of  love  to  God,  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  child  of  Adam.  Is  such  the  meaning  of  the 
jeviewer  ?  We  can  understand  him.  then  ;  but  let  him  not, 
in  this  case,  continue  to  use  orthodox  phrases,  concerning 
man's  moral  depravity,  and  the  method  of  recovery  by  grace. 
Total  depravity  surely  implies  the  absence  of  all  those  ma- 
terials, either  seminally  or  in  visible  fruit,  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  evangelical  goodness.  If  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conjecture  his  meaning,  (and  we  confess  ourselves 
to  be  not  a  little  in  the  dark,)  we  hope  he  will  condescend, 
in  some  future  number  of  the  Spectator,  to  define  his  terms 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  us  no  long^er  in  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pos- 
session of  holiness,  or  a  moral  '<  susceptibility"  to  holiness, 
is  necessary,  to  render  men  proper  subjects  of  moral  govem- 
meAt,  praise,  or  blame.  We  do  not  believe  that  unregen- 
erate  man  "  has  within  him  the"  m,aral  "  capacity  of  being 
moved  by  the  character  of  God  to  the  choice"  of  God  "  as  a 
portion  ;"  for  to  say  that  he  has,  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  con- 
tradictory, in  the  other  words,  to  the  doctrine  of  man's 
entire  moral  corruption  and  ruin. 

The  phrase  "natural  ability,"  is  often  used  in  a  very 
vague  sense  ;  and  is  made  to  teach  positive  error.  On  this 
subject.  President  Day  has  some  just  and  important  re- 
marks. "  The  liability  to  misapprehension  respecting  the 
meaning  of  moral  inability  is  increased,  when  it  is  contrast- 
ed, as  it  commonly  is,  with  natural  inability ;  apparently 
implying  that  moral  inability  is  not  natural  to  man  ;  that 
his  unwiUin^ess  to  do  his  duty,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
thing  belonging  to  his  nature.    This  is  far  from  being  in- 
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tended,  however,  by  those  divines  who  most  frequently 
make  the  distinction  of  which  we  are  speaking." — p.  107. 
^  With  some  writers,  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  inability  appears  to  be  this ;  that  the  former  will  cer- 
iairUy  prevent  particular  actions,  while  the  latter  interposes 
such  a  difficulty  merely  as  will  probably  prevent  them. 
And  when  they  hear  it  asserted  by  others,  that  there  is  no 
natural  inability  in  the  way  of  a  sinner's  repenting  and  do- 
ing his  duty ;  ttiey  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  that  there 
is  nothing,  arising  from  his  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things 
around  him,  which,  without  the  renewing  CTace  of  G(3, 
will  certainly  prevent  him  from  repenting  and  obeying." — 
p.  10^ 

In  me  sixth  section,  President  Day  refutes  the  doctrine, 
<'  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
will."  Even  Dr.  Reid,  who  zealously  defends  self-determi- 
nation, says,  "Power  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  is  no  object  of  consciousness.  Indeed,  every  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  is  the  exertion  of  some  power  of  the  mind ; 
but  we  are  conscious  of  the  operation  only,  and  the  power 
lies  behind  the  scene.  And  though  we  may  justly  infer  the 
power  from  the  operation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in- 
ferring is  not  the  province  of  consciousness,  but  of  reason." 
With  respect  to  an  external  influence,  determining  our  voli- 
tions. President  Day  shows,  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of 
the  contrary ;  since  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and 
not  their  causes,  are  the  objects  to  which  our  consciousness 
extends.  "  There  are,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  remarks  in  this 
section  which  a  careless  reader  might  understand  as  deny- 
ing, what  he  had  previously  affirmed,  that  man  has  power 
to  the  contrary  in  the  sense  of  natural  ability."  But  where, 
we  ask,  can  the  careful  reader  find  in  President  Day's  book, 
that  doctrine  of  "  power  to  the  contrary,"  which  has  been 
taught  by  the  Arminians,  by  Dr.  Beecher,  and  by  some  of 
the  most  voluminous  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Spectator?  We  quote  the  concluding  sentences 
of  this  section.  ^\  It  is  sometimes  said  that  man  is  not  ac- 
countable for  acts  which  he  does  not  himself  originate. 
Every  man  does  originate  all  his  volitions,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  his  acts,  and  not  the  acts  of  another,  that  they 
begin  with  him,  that  they  do  not  exist  before  he  puts  them 
forth.  But  does  this  imply,  that  nothing  can  have  any  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  originate  them?" — ^p.  119. 
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In  the  seFenth  section,  President  Day  refers  us  to  the  de- 
cision of  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  self-determination. 
He  shows  the  indefiniteness  of  the  phrase,  ^<  common  sense,'* 
and  quotes  with  approbation  the  following  passage  from  Ed- 
wards, "  There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demon- 
stration of  Arminians  from  common  sense.  The  main 
strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  the  prejudice 
that  arises,  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  liberty,  able,  unable^  necessary, 
impossible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  action,  &c.,  from  their 
original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense  entirely 
diverse."  Common  sense  decides,  that  a  man  is  free,  when 
he  does  as  he  will,  without  looking  back  to  the  cau^  of  his 
volitions.  While  it  teaches,  that  motives  do  not  choose  and^ 
act  of  themselves,  without  an  agent,  it  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  motives,  and  their  influence  in  deter- 
miniiig  our  choices.  While  it  allows,  that  ^ome  kind  of 
pother  is  implied  in  obligation  to  obedience,  it  attaches  the 
idea  of  the  greatest  blameworthiness  to  that  inability  which 
consists  in  utter  unwillingness,  or  disinclination.  The  no- 
tion of  government  by  law,  indeed,  supposes  that  our  choices 
are  not  contingent,  or  self-determined. 

In  the  eighth  section.  President  Day  obviates  certain  ob- 
jections, derived  from  the  terms  "  mechanical  and  physical," 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  our  volitions  on 
motives,  or  on  any  preceding  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  will  is  a  machine,  because  it  resembles  one 
in  some  respects.  Like  a  machine,  it  may  have  a  real  ex- 
istence— ^may  have  been  created — may  be  dependent  for  its 
movements  on  some  foreign  cause — and  yet  be  far  superior, 
in  its  nature  and  operations,  to  any  piece  of  material 
mechanism.  "  The  human  understanding  is  unavoidably 
affected,  by  the  objects  in  the  world  around  it.  Is  it,  for  this 
reason,  a  mere  machine?  Is  eyery  thing  which  is  like 
another  in  any  respect,  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  ?  Is 
man  an  elephant,  because  both  have  ttie  faculties  of  hearing 
and  seeing?  Is  the  human  mind  a  ^atoh  or  a  clock,  be- 
cause its  volitions  succeed  each  other,  like  the  beats  of  a 
time  piece  ?" — p.  130. 

It  has  ojEten  been  alleged,  that  the  doctrine  of  dependent 
volition  cannot  be  true,  because  it  includes  the  idea  o{ phy- 
sical agency  in  determining  our  mental  exercises.  Tne 
word  ^^ physical^  is  very  indeterminate  in  its  meaning;  and 
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is  therrfore,  very  convenieut  for  those,  who  would  employ 
a  term  to  signify  '<  one  thing  or  another,  any  thing  or  no^ 
thing,  as  occasion  may  require."  If  by  the'word  physical 
be  meant  material,  it  is  doubtless  true,  that,  in  this  sense, 
the  will  is  not  controlled  by  a  physical  influence.  Who 
supposes,  that  the  will  can  be  shaped  by  the  axe,  smoothed 
by  the  plane,  or  propelled  by  the  fbrciug-pump,  or  by  steam? 
If  the  word  be  used,  to  signify  causation  we  ask,  with  our 
author,  "  Because  material  phenomena  have  their  causes, 
does  it  follow  that  volition  has  no  cause  ?"  If  the  word  be 
used  to  denote  '^  the  certcnn  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  "it  is  suificient  to  say,  that  the  predictions  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Bible  suppose  such  a  connection ;  and  that,  on 
any  different  hypothesis,  there  is,  and  can  be  no  security 
for  the  final  perseverance  in  holiness  of  any  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  heaven.  The  word  certainty  itself  is  often  used 
in  an  ambiguous  sense ;  meaning  either  a  real  certainty,  or 
a  strong  probability.  "  There  is  a  certainty  of  knowledge^ 
and  also  a  certainty  in  the' nature  and  relations  of  things, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  certain  knowledge."  ^<  Certain 
knowledge  of  any  truth  implies,  that  it  i^  a  certain  truth. 
It  is  certainly  known,  because  it  is  certainly  true.  Some 
metaphysicians  maintain,  that  volitions  which  are  neither 
certain  in  themselves,  nor  certainly  dependent  on  any  thing 
preceding,  but  wholly  contingent,  may,  nevertheless,  be  cer- 
tainly foreknown.  President  Edwards  was  of  a  different 
opinion."  <^  He  is  so  far  from  admitting,  that  that  which  is 
uncertain  in  itself,  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  even  by  the 
Divine  mind,  that  he  has  entered  into  an  extended  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  fore- 
known, whose  existence  is  contingent." — ^pp.  136,  137. 

Our  author  attaches  no  more  importance  than  we  do,  to 
the  liberal  and  indefinite  use  of  such  terms,  as  "necessary 
cause,  physical  efficiency,  fatal  necessity,  originating  voli- 
tion, efficient  cause,  irresistible  influence,"  &c,,  in  support- 
iiig  the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  or  independent  choices 
ofthe  mind.  ^  The  whole  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  may  be  easily  thrown  into  utter  confusion,  by  a  liberal 
use  of  a  few  ambiguous  words  and  phrases." — p.  139. 

The  subject  of  the  ninth  section,  is  the  moral  government 
of  God.  In  this,  our  author  shows,  that  the  self-determin- 
ing power  ofthe  will,  instead  of  being  impKed  in  the  divine 
legislation  over  minds,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion 
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of  law,  rewards  and  punishments.  Why  seek,  by  precepts 
and  sanctions,  to  govern  a  power,  which,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, is  necessarily  above  all  extraneous  influence  ?  As  to 
the  objection  to  the  common  Calvinistic  view  of  the  divine 
agency,  that  it  niakes  God  the  author  of  sin.  President  Day 
maintains  that  it  lies,  with  equal  force,  against  the  fact,  aa-  « 
mitted  by  Pelagians,  that  the  Most  High  gave  <'  to  man  the 
nature,  uom  which  contingent  volitions  proceed.  Did  not 
the  author  of  our  heius  foresee  that,  with  such  a  nature  as 
he  gave  us,  and  in  such  a  world  as  that  in  which  he  placed 
us,  we  should  not  only  be  liable  to  sin,  but  shoujd  actually 
sin?"— p.  150. 

On  the  reasons  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin,  our  author 
suggests  a  theory,  which  does  not,  in  our  v|ew,  fully  meet 
the  Scriptural  statements  of  the  subject,  nor  have  any  pro- 
per relation  to  the  philosophy  of  dependence  and  human 
agency,  as  taught  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his  volume. 
When,  for  example,  he  asks,  pp.  162,  153,  "  Can  no  inter- 
mediate supposition  be  nutde  ?"  '^  May  it  not  b^  true,  that 
the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  all  sin,  would  involve 
such  a  change  in  this  system  of  means  as  would  impair 
the  happiness  of  the  universe  ?"  And  then  says,  in  the  next 
sentence,  "  This  supposition  does  not  necessarily  imply,  that 
sin  itself  is  one  of  the  means  of  the  greatest  good ;"  we 
find  it  difficult,  we  confess,  to  see  the  consistency  of  this, 
with  what  he  elsewhere  and  habitually  teaches  concerning 
the  compatibility  of  freedom  with  the  unlimited  control  of 
God  over  the  acts  of  the  mind.  That  the  Deity  does  not 
choose  sin  on  its  own  account,  is  doubtless  true,  because  it 
is  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature ;  but  does  it,  therefore, 
follow,  that  he  may  not  choose  it,  in  all  instances  of  its  oc- 
currence, for  the  occasion  it  will  afford  him  of  doing  good 
to  his  intelligent  creation,  and  glorifying  his  own  perfec- 
tions ?  Was  it  true,  in  the  case  of  the  sin  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  that  the  reason  God  did  not  prevent  it  was,  that 
^  the  measures  necessary"  to  its  prevention,  would  have  in- 
volved "  such  a  change  in  the  system  of  means,  as  would 
have  impaired  the  happiness  of  the  universe  ?"  We  are, 
on  the  contrary,  expressly  told,  that  while  they  ''  thought 
evil  against"  their  brother,  "  God  meant  unto  good."  Was 
not  Jesus  Christ  delivered  to  be  crucified,  by  the  hands  e^ 
wicked  meu)  in  oonseouence  of  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  was  not  the  crucifixion  of  the 
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Messiah,  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with  innu- 
merable predictions  and  promises,  ^<  one  of  the  means  of  the 
greatest  good  ?"  Did  not  God  choose  the  death  of  Christ 
itself  J  and  the  kind  of  death  he  suffered ;  or,  was  this  event 
contingent,  or  the  accidental  result  of  circumstances,  which 
the  Deity  had  proposed  for  a  different  desicTi  ?  The  spe- 
eijic  ifUenHon  of  God  in  this  matter  is  taught  most  clearly 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  24 ;  Luke  xxii.  22, 37 ;  xxiv.  44 — 4& ;  John 
xix.31— 37;  Acts  ii.  23;  iii.18;  iv.26— 28;  xiii.27;  and 
*  in  the  general  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  The 
apostle  tells  us,  that  God  created  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  design  of  making  '^  known  his  manifold  wisdom^ 
^  to  the  principalities  ana  powers,  in  heavenly  places,''  by 
means  of  his  ransomed  ^^  church,"  Eph.  iii.  10.  But  the 
existence  of  the  church  presupposes  the  existence  of  sin. 
The  existence  of  sin,  therefore,  was  essentially  included  in 
that  wise  and  benevolent  scheme,  in  accordance  with  which 
God  <'  created"  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  psalmist, 
moreover,  assures  us — and  we  are  to  regard  his  declaration 
as  referring  to  a  general  principle  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment— ^that  the  iffrath  of  man  shaU  praise  the  Lordy  and 
that  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  vnll  restrain.  What  mean- 
ing can  we  attach  to  this  passage,  if  it  is  not  true,  that  <<  the 
wrath  of  man,"  ^'ifAe  sin  itself  is^^  made  ^^one  of  tlie  means 
of  the  greatest  good?"  Many  of  the  most  popular  objec* 
tions*  to  this  doctrine,  our  author  has  himself  virtually  an- 
swered, in  his  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  advocates  of  a 
self-determining  power,  against  the  system  of  moral  agency, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  sustain. 

He  does  not,  however,  '^  consider  sin  (as  to  its  prevention 
by  God)  to  be  merely  incidental  to  the  best  possible  sys- 
tem," in  the  sense  in  which  this  language  is  understood  by 
the  New-Haven  divines  ;  for  in  this  section,  as  well  as  else- 
where, he  most  unequivocally  repudiates  the  notion,  that 
the  Most  High  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  without 

■*In  veferenee  to  the  objectbo,  that,  acooiding  to  our  doctrine,  God  doe»  evil 
ihaig(Htd  may  come,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  the  Head  of  the  universe,  he  has 
rights  which  we  have  not.  He,  for  example,  has  a  right  to  destroy  life,  which 
we  have  not  Will  we  say,  that,  when  he  sends  an  earthquake  to  swallow  up  a 
citv,  and  destroy  all  its  inhabitants,  he  doet  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  It  is  nof 
doing  evil  for  God  to  ordain  e>ents  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  of  his  moral  kingdom.  The  great  law  of  love  which  makes  it  our  duty  to 
obey  him  in  all  thinge,  disposes  him  to  do  whatever  he  sees  will  be  most  honora- 
ble to  himself  and  inost  happy  for  those  who  delight  in  the  brightest  manifesta- 
tions of  his  glory. 
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destroying  or  suspendicg  the  moral  agency  of  his  accounta- 
ble creatures. 

"  Does  not  the  existence  of  sin  imply  a  limit  either  to  his 
power,  or  to  his  goodness  ? 

'<  This  difficulty  does  not  press  exelusively  upon  the 
opinion,  that  volitions  are  dependent  upon  something  pre- 
ceding, for  being  what  they  are.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
they  are  contingent  It  is  generally  admitted,  by  those  who 
believe  that  this  is  the  case,  that  they  are  foreseen  by  God. 
Why,  then,  does  he  give  existence  to  beings  who  he  knows 
will  sin ;  and  that  many  of  them  will  so  sin,  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  them,  if  they  had  never  been  born? 
Will  it  be  said,  that  he  could  not  avoid  bringing  them  into 
being,  consistently  with  the  best  ^ood  of  the  universe? 
And  how  do  we  know,  even  supposmg  that  the  volitions  of 
creatures  are  under  his  control,  that  he  could  interpose  to 
prevent  all  sin,  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  best  good  of 
the  universe  7  Do  you  say,  that  if  he  could  not,  it  must  be 
because  he  could  not  prevent  all  sin  without  destroying 
moral  agency  7  Is  the  destroying  of  moral  agency  the 
only  evil  which,  could  possibly  result  from  deranging  the 
plans  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence?  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  all  sin  cannot  be  prevented,  in  tlie  best  moral 
system ;  does  it  follow,  that  it  could  not  be  prevented  in 
any  moral  system?" — pp.  151,  152. 

Let  the  r^der  compare  the  foregoing,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  course  of  reasoning  in  the  book,  with  the  language 
of  certain  individuals  of  high  standing  among  the  New- 
Haven  divines. 

^<  It  is  a  groundless  assumption,  that  Grod  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin,  or  at  least,  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral 
system."— [Dr.  Taylor's  Clomio  ad  Clerum.] 

''  Who  does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who  supposes  that 
God  would  have  prevented  all  sin,  in  his  moral  universe, 
but  covld  not ;  or  he  who  affirms,  that  he  cotdd  have  pre* 
vented  it,  but  wotdd  not  7^^ — [lb.] 

<<It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  prevention  of  sin  by 
any  influence  that  destroys  the  power  to  sin,  destroys  moral 
agency.  Moral  agents  then  must  possess  the  power  to  sin. 
Who  then  can  prove  a  priori^  or  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jectj  that  a  being  who  can  sin^  will  not  sin  V^ — [lb.] 

^  The  assumption,  therefore,  that  God  could  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem, have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  is 
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whdly  ^atuHous  and  unauthorized,  and  oiight  never  to  b€ 
mcide  the  bai8%$  of  an  objection  or  an  argument" — [lb.] 

^  When,  therefore,  God  oould,  if  he  would,  have  made  a 
universe  of  perfectly  holy  and  happy  beings,  he  preferred, 
decreed"^/Ae  reader  vkll  please  to  recMect  thai  the  edi-^ 
tors  of  the  Christian  Spectator  insist  that  it  is  a  sland& 
to  deny  that  they. are  bona  fide  Calvinist^^) — "  and  made 
one  comprising  sin  and  its  everlasting  miseries  ?  We  ask, 
is  this  goodness?"— [Ch.  Spectator,  1833,  p.  498. 

The  tenth  section  is  on  the  subject  of  ^^  activity  and  do- 
pendence,"  the  purport  of  which  the  reviei^er  does  not  seem 
fully  to  understand.  '^  President  Day,"  he  says,  '<  shows 
that  the  dependence  of  volitions  upon  motives,  does  not  in 
the  least  impair  the  activity  of  man,  as  the  sole  agent  in 
volition.  This  dependence,  it  should  be  remember^,  con- 
sists simply  in  the  fact,  that  if  we  choose,  there  must  be 
something  to  be  chosen — something  having  the  character 
of  an  inSfucement  to  the  choice  made."  <'  All  the  depend- 
ence of  the  will  on  motives,^  for  which  the  President  con- 
tends, is  of  the  kind  here  described  It  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  a  perfect  and  complete  agent j  the  sole  originator  of  his 
own  actions,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  choose  except 
as  there  is  something  to  be  chosen,  which  nas  the  character 
of  an  inducement."  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent maintains,  that  our  choices  may  be  decisively  caused 
by  an  internal  influence,  or  ^'  inducement,"  without  the  loss, 
or  diminution  of  our  liberty. 

^<  It  has  been  said,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  free  JEtgent,  if 
he  is  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  influence  irbm  without. — 
This  is  very  true.  If  he  is  merely  passive,  he  is  no  agent 
at  all.  If  he  is  merely  passive,  he  is  not  active,  and  there^ 
fore  does  not  act.  But  what  absurdity  is  there  in  supposing, 
that  he  may  be  active  and  passive  too;  active  in  willing, 
passive  in  being  caused  to  will  7  If  a  thins  is  caused  to  be 
active,  does  it  follow,  that  is  not  active ;  that  it  is  merely 
passive  ?  If  a  man  is  made  willing  to  act  in  a  certain  way, 
does  this  prove,  that  he  is  not  willing  ?  Is  it  urged,  that  to 
suppose  a  man  to  be  caused  to  act  freely  is  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  free  agency  1  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  to  endeavor  to  render  our  definitions  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things  ;  rather  than  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  facts  correspond  with  our  arbitrar)r  definitions  ?  Dr. 
Reid  appears  to  suppose,  that  that  which  is  acted  upon,  can- 
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not  act  Would  he  say,  that  the  water-wheel  cannot  act, 
when  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  stream  ?"  pp.  164, 166. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  the  reader  must  judge,  whether 
President  t>ay  means  nothing  more,  than  he  is  represented 
to  mean  by  the  reviewer,  merely,  ''  that  a  perfect  and  com- 
plete agents  the  solo  originator  of  his  actions,  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  choose  except  as  there  is  something  to 
be  chosen,  which  has  the  character  of  an  inducement." 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  <Mt  is  unnecessary  to  dwell" 
upon  the  *^  brief  section  on  fatalism  and  pantheism ;"  *  thus 
very  conveniently  omitting  some  remarks  of  our  author, 
which  obviate  objections  frequently  made  against  orthodoxy, 
as  involvinff^the  errors  of  these  systems  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy. Yfe  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  President 
Day,  on  the  subject.  ''  Cousin  sajrs,  '  the  theory  of  Locke 
concerning  freedom  tended  to  fatalism.'  This  calling  in  the 
aid  of  an  odious  appellation,  is  a  very  convenient  and  sum- 
mary mode  of  confuting  an  opponent.  It  has  a  special  ad- 
vantage, when  the  name  which  is  substituted  for  argument, 
is  so  indefinite  and  mysterious,  that  the  reader  is  in  no  dan- 

Ser  of  discovering  its  meaning.  Fatalism  Js  commonly  un^ 
erstood  to  be  something  heathenish.  But  it  has  assumed 
such  a  diversity  of  forms,  the  Astrological,  the  Platonic,  the 
Stoical,  the  Manichean,  and  the  Mahomedan  fatality,  that  it 
is  sufficiently  unintelliijrjble  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ar- 
gument, which  is  most  efficacious  when  least  understood.'^ 
<<  Whatever  was  meant  by  the  Fatalism  of  the  ancients,  it 
did  not  imply,  that  all  the  changes  in  the  world  are  under 
the  guidance -of  a  bein^  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
goodness.  This  was  so  far  from  beine  the  case,  that  the 
Gods  themselves  were  represented  by  the  doctrine,  as  being 

*  '*  As  to  tbe  notion  of/atol«y,  whicb  tho  aathor  lays  tlso  to  my  charge^  this 
is  another  ambiffuitj.  There  is  a/a<um  mahomeianuniy  a/ociun  ttoietan,  and 
a  /atum  ehrUtxanwn,  The  7\irkiBk  Jjate  will  have  an  efeet  to  happen,  even 
though  its  eau»e  shoold  be  SToided;  as  if  there  was  an  abwohUe  neeetttty.  The 
SUfioalfaU  will  have  a  man  to  be  quiet,  6eeatue  1u  muit  have  pfiiience,  uhether 
he  toill  or  nott  since  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  course  of  things.  But  it  is  agreed 
that  there  is  a/alum  dirietiajtum,  a  certain  dtetiny  of  every  thing,  rtffuUUed  by 
the/oreknotoledge  and  providence  §/  God,  F^aium  is  derived  frem/ari  ;  that  is, 
to  pronounce^  to  decree  ;  and,  in  its  riffht  sense,  it  signifies  the  decree  ^Proti- 
denes.  And  those  who  submit  to  it  Oirough  a  knowUdf^e  qfthe  divine  perfec 
tumtf  whereof  the  love  of  God  is  a  consequence,  have  not  only  patience,  like  the 
heathen  philosophers,  but  are  alto  eon/en/ed  with  what  it  ordained  by  Grod,  know- 
ing that  ne  does  everv  thing  for  the  beet ;  and  not  only  for  the  greatest  good  in 
gmendy  but  also  for  the  greatest  pardcular  ffmod  of  those  that  love  him." 

LaiBirrn,  in  reply  to  Z>r.  Clarke,  as  quoted  in  West's  Btoay  on  JMoral  Agencjf, 
second  edition,  in  a  note,  p.  137. 
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under  the  control  of  the  Pates.''  « It  is  urged  that  Fatal- 
ists refer  every  change  to  a  cause.  So  do  the  believers  in 
self-determination  ;  not  excepting  even  acts  of  the  will. — 
For  they  hold,  that  the  agent  himself  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
volitions.  ^  They  believe^  also,  in  a  succession  of  causes,  de- 
pendent on  God."  <<Many  of  the  ancient  Fatalists  held 
that  the  Fates  determine  other  things,  but  not  the  free  acts 
of  the  will."  <<  Is  there  no  way  of  escaping  the  odium  of 
Fatedism,  but  by  adopting  the  fortuitous  contingence  of 
Epicurus  ?  Is  it  Fatalism  to  believe,  that  he  who  formed 
the  soul  of  man.  can  so  touch  the  springs  of  its  action,  as  to 
influence  the  will,  without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
its  choice  ?"  *'  The  suggestion  that  a  denial  of  contingent 
self-determination  leads  to  Pantheism,  is  as  indefinite  in  its 
application)  as  the  charge  of  Fatalism.  The  doctrine  of 
Pantheism,  as  held  hy  Spmoza  and  his  followers,  is  that  the 
universe  is  God,  that  the  material  world  is  the  only  self- 
existent  substance.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  depend- 
ence of  volition  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  influence 
of  motives  ?  Is  every  action  which  is -even  remotely  de- 
pendent on  God,  to  be  considered  as  his  act?"  [pp.  167, 168, 
169,170.] 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  begin  to  suspect  why,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  it  was  '^  unnecessary  to  dwell"  ui>on 
the  '<  brief  section  on  Fatalism  and  Pantheism."  Who  are 
they,  that,  in  opposing  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, as  held  by  Calvin,  Owen,  Edwards,  6cc.  talk  most 
loudly  of  fate  and  fatal  necessity  1 

The  last  section  is  on  '^  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;"  and 
die  argument  is  conducted  with  a  spirit  becoming  one,  who 
professes  to  make  the  Bible  the  supreme  guide  of  his  fiuth 
on  religious  subjects. 

The  reviewer  knows  not,  whether  it  has  <<  been  the  fact 
in  New  England,"  that  '<  men  of  ardent  feeling  and  undis- 
ciplined judgment"  have  used  <<  language"  which  '<  involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power."  On  this  point, 
we  are  better  informed  than  he  professes  to  be ;  for  we  have 
heard  what  amounts  to  this  doctrine,  from  certain  preachers 
in  New  England ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  some  of 
<mr  quotations  fir<Hn  the  publications  of  tfie  New  Haven 
theologians,  imply  nothing  less  than  the  very  error,  which 
it  is  the  leading  object  of  President  Day's  treatise  to  sub- 
vert 
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The  reviewer  tells  us,  that  he  ^'  cannot  fiud  a  syllable  in 
the  treatise"  of  President  Day,  ^  which  militates  in  the  least 
against^'  the  "  real  sentiments"  of  *'  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Ha- 
ven." With  respect  to  Dr.  Beecher,  and  Dr.  Taylor^  our 
readers  have  the  evidence  before  them,  in  the  passages  which 
we  have  already  cited  from  the  writings  of  those  gentlemen. 
A  single  quotation  from  Pro£  Stuart,  may  suffice,  to  show 
the  ettent  of  his  agreement  with  President  Day,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  self-determmation.  We  will  let  these  two  writers 
speak  for  themselves.  We  give  in  italics  those  words,  in 
which  the  opposition  between  them  most  plainly  s^ypears. 


PRESIDENT  DAY. 

"  But  if  the  mind,  in  its  vo- 
litions, is  not  itelf-moved,  it 
resembles  a  machine  in  this 
respect,  that  its  acts  have  a 
dependence  upon  something 
preceding."  "  From  the  fact 
that  matter  has  its  laws,  are 
we  justified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion,  that  the  tpill  can 
be  subject  to  no  laws  what- 
ever ;  or  if  it  have  laws  of  its 
own,  that  there  can  be  no 
point  of  resemblance  between 
these  and  the  laws  of  ma^ 
ter  ?^  "  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  objection 
which  we  are  considering,  is 
principally  directed  against 
the  law  of  causation.  Be- 
cause m^tterial  phenomena 
have  their  causes,  does  it  fol- 
loW)  that  volition  has  no 
causer^— pp.  130,  131,  132 
133, 134. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ^<real  sentiments"  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,"  his  language  in  the  foregoing  passage, 
certainly  looks  like  the  perfect  antipodes  to  that  otPiesident 
Day. 


PROFESSOR  STUART. 

"  Nor  can  I  be  persuaded, 
that  illustrations  of  free  agen- 
cy, drawn  from  the  m^erial 
world,  are  in  any  measure  ap- 
posite to  our  subject.  Our 
jsouls  are  spirit,  not  fiuU/er. 
They  are  like  the  God  who 
made  them ;  not  like  the  dust 
on  which  we  tread.  All  ar- 
guments then,  drawn  from 
cause  or  causation  and  effect 
in  the  material  world,  and 
applied  to  the  subject  of  spir- 
itual  agency  and  infiuence, 
are  v^ongly  applied,  and  can- 
not serve  to  cast  any  thing 
but  darkness  on  this  deeply 
interesting  subject." 

Commentary  on  Romans, 
first  edition,  p.  665: 
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Another  sentenceof  thereviewer,  is  entitled  to  abrief  notice. 
**  And  yet  we  presume,"  he  says,  *'  the  work  will  have  the 
cordial  approbatidn  of  Dr.  Tyler,  and  Dr.  ilarvey,  we 
should  hope  also  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Miller ;  and  we 
fervently  wish,  that  it  may  prove  a  common  ground,  on 
which  brethren  who  have  differed,  may  meet  in  peace." 

Is  the  controversy  then  settled  ?  The  gentlemen  last 
named  by.  the  reviewer,  will,  we  doubt  not,  approve  of  Pre- 
sident Day's  book,  so  i^  as  it  goes  to  subvert  the  peculiar 
speculations  of  the  New  Haven  divines,  and  recall  ministers 
and  churches  to  the  safe  and  scriptural  views  of  past  gene- 
rations. Have  those  divines  too,  been  led  by  the  same 
book,  to  see,  acknowledge,  and  lament  their  former  errors  ? 
If^o,  *^ brethren  who  have  difiered,  may"  indeed,  "meet  in 
peace."  The  orthodox,  both  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  have  long  contemplated  with 
de^p  anxiety,  the  strange  and  deceptive  light  issuing  f>om 
the  academic  halls,  once  consecrated  and  endeared  by  the 
wisdom,  piety,  and  labours  of  the  venerable  D  wight,  and  his 
faithful  colleagues.  Many  have  witnessed  with  amazement) 
the  rapid  degeneracy  of  religious  principles  in  Yale  College, 
the  almost  un rebuked  perversion  of  sacred  funds,  in  that 
cherished  institution  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our  fathers' 
fathers  ;  and  the  apathy  andcowairdice  in  view  ofthisapos- 
tacy,  of  not  a  few,  from  whom  better  thin^  ha^d  been  hoped 
and  expected.  They  have  seen  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  the 
blight  which  has  come  over  numerous  churches,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  theology ;  the  superficial  character  of  re- 
vivals, where  Pelagian  notions  of  human  ability,  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  pure  Gospel;  the 'multiplication  of  divisions, 
where  the  greatest  harmony  was  once  enjoyed  ;  the  influx 
of  perfectionism,  radicalism,  and  infidelity,  in  a  multitude  of 
places,  formerly  blessed  by  the  knowledge  and  love  of  genu- 
ine Christianity,  and  by  the  consequent  prevalence  of  order, 
sound  morals  and  peace ;  the  menacing  aspect  of  these  inno- 
vations on  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Christian's  heart,  as  it  respects 
this  life,  and  the  life  to  come ;  and  surely  they  must  hail  with 
pleasiire,  any  indications  of  a  readiness,  on  the  part  of  any 
influential  individual,  to  defend  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  the  oldest  of  her  colleges,  which  was 
founded  amidst  the  prayers  and  tears  of  her  Puritan  ances- 
try, and  whose  sons  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  business,  usefulness,  and  honor  at  home,  and  waving 
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the  flag  of  commerce,  and  the  banner  of  salvation,  on  the 
most  distant  heathen  shores.  They  will  not,  we  presume, 
ibllow  President  Day  in  all  his  opinions ;  they  will  wish 
that,  in  some  instances,  he  had  been  more  explicit  in  his 
statements,  and  in  others^  that  he  had  avoided  admissions, 
which  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  dangerous ;  but 
they  will  rejoice  that  he- has  asserted  and  maintained  posi- 
tions at  variance,  toto  coelo  from  the  shallow  philosophy 
which  affirms  the  independence  of  man's  choices,  under  the 
pretence  of  vindicating  his  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  and  de- 
nies the  power  of  God  to  control  hunoan  volitions,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  guarding  his  goodness  from  impeach- 
ment. 

The  pretext  of  an  essential  agreement  between  the  parties 
-r-a  pretest  which  errorists  of  every  description  have  occa- 
sionally found  it  convenient  to  assume — will  impose  upon 
none  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  controversy,  and  have  observed  the  odium  which 
the  propagators  of  the  new  opinions  have  labored  to  attach 
to  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  to  the 
uncompromising  advocates  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
When  some  men  talk  of  the  importance  of  peace,  their  mean- 
ing appears  to  be,  to  urge  the  duty  of  allowing  them  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  views,  and  misrepresent  the  views  of  their 
antagonists,  without  any  contradiction,  or  attempt,. by  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  system,  which  is  now  pointed  at 
as  a  crumbling  fabric,  destined  to  a  speedy  and  irrecovera^ 
ble  downfall.  We  remember  that  it  was  formerly  customary 
with  the  Unitarians  in  this  country,  to  intimate,  as  it  suited 
their  purpose,  either  that  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  orthodox,  related  to  points  of  but  little  importance,  or 
that  the  scheme  of  their  opponents  was  fraught  with  the 
grossest  absurdity  and  impiety ;  and  that  wherever  it  should 
prevail,  it  would  inevitably  prove  highly  pernicious,  if  not 
ruinous,  to  the  Christian  cause.  So,  we  have  heard  from 
another  quarter,  that  the  Calvinism  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Ty- 
ler and  Dr.  Harvey,  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  holi- 
ness, leading:,  "if  carried  out  into  its  legitimate  consequences, 
to  universailsm,  to  infidelity,  and  to  atheism."*  Now  we  are 
gravely  told  by  this  reviewer,  that  the  *'  differences"  between 

•  Christian  Spectator,  Sept.  1832. 
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the  New  Haven  divines,  and  their  opponents,  "  are  far  less 
than  is  generally  supposed,"  and  it  is  </  fervently"  wished  that 
President  Day's  book  "  may  prove  a  common  ground,  on  . 
which  brethren  who  have  differed,  may  meet  in  peace.'' 
How  fortunate,  sometimes,  is  a  poor  memory ;  and  how  coh- 
venient'a  pliable  conscience,  which  can  shape  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  agitating  controversy ! 

President  Day  has  our  sincere  thankis  for  the  volume  which 
has  now  come  under  our  review.  As  the  questions  discuss- 
ed by  him  are  vital  in  their  relation  to  evangelical  doctrines  ; 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  favor  us  with 
the  productions  of  his  luminous  pen,  on  similar  subjects, 
and  that  he  will. be  sustained  in  his  efforts,  till  he  shall 
witness  the  complete  recovery  of  the  seminary  under  his 
care,  to  the  pure  faith  of  former  days.  Let  him  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  possible  insinuation  that  he  is  sowing  dis- 
cord among  brethren.  '<  The  boasted  peaceableness  about 
questions  of  faith,  too  often  proceeds  from  a  superficial  tem- 
per, and  not  seldom  from  a  supercilious  disdain  of  whatever 
ha^  no  marketable  use  or  value,  and  from  indifference  to  re- 
ligion itself  Toleration  is  an  herb  of  spontaneous  growth, 
in  the  soil  of  indifference  ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the 
virtues  of  the  medicinal  plant,  reared  by  humility  in  the  gar- 
den of  zeal.  Those  who  regard  all  religions  as  matters  of  * 
taste,  may  consistently  include  all  religious  differences  in 
the  old  adage,  "De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum."* 

Of  the  venerated^  author  of  this  book,  we  have  a  far  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He,  we  trust,  loves  Christian  truth  for  its 
awn  sake ;  and  should  thousands  around  him  prove  treach- 
erous to  the  principles  they  have  professed,  may  he  be  pre- 
pared, like 

"  AbdieL  fetthlul  found, 
Among  the  faithless." 

to  hear  at  last,  the  sentence  of  approbation  from  the  mouth 
of  his  Saviour, 

"  Servant  of  God.  well  done ;  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  shigle,  hast  maintainedi 
Against  revoTteo  multitudtes,  the  cause 
Oftruth, 

"  And  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care, 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse." 

•LdiflfiUon,  M  quoted  by  Coleiidge.    Aids  to  RcfleetioimK  85. 
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Art.   VI. — Remarks  on    President    Day's  .Work 

CONTINUED. 
Bt  tRS  Editob. 

In  comrtton  with  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in  most 
parts  of  our  country,  we  have  hailed  with  feelings  of  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  the  appearance  of  correct  views  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  New  Haven,  and 
like  them,  have  felt  disposed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  grati- 
tude rather  than  criticism.  The  present  work  is  so  oppo- 
site to  the  writings  of  those  divines,  in  .its  spirit,  is  sb  strongly 
characterized  by  a  manly  ingenuous  train  of  thought,  is  so 
free  from  studied  ambiguity,  is  s6  accurate  in  its  definitions, 
so  clear  in  its  statements,  so  cautious  in  its  deduction's,  it  is 
so' inmiensely  above  their  usual  theological  disquisitions,  in 
power  of  thought  and  literary  merit,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  feel  as  though  any  thing  but  commendation  would'  be 
misplaced ;  like  most  of  those  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  dismiss 
every  fault  without  censure. 

We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  ;  that  it  ap- 
pears at  this  juncture,  and  that  it  comes  from  New  Haven. 
That  place  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  furnish  both  the 
poison  and  the  antidote.  It  is  an  able  and  unanswerable 
refutation  of  the  errors  of  modern  Pelagians.  It  was  with 
exclusive  reference  to  this,  that  we  had  determined  to  no- 
tice it;  and  we  had  fully  concurred  with  the  writer  of  the 
last  article,  in  the  propriety  of  passing  the"  daingerous  ad- 
missions" of  which  he  speaks,  without  particular  comment. 
But  after  some  consultation  and  mature  deliberation,  we 
have  reluctantly  changed  our  opinion.  We  think  the  book 
evidently  destined  to  survive  -the  errors  which  it  has  com- 
batted  ;  that  the  character  of  the  author,  and  the  high  liter- 
ary merit  of  the  work  may  give  currency  to  positions  which 
we  think  have  dangerous  connections ;  above  all,  that  the 
writer  has  given  his  sanction  to  too  much  of  that  indeter- 
minate phraseology,  which  at  present  is  used  to  conceal  or 
teach,  as  the  case  nmy  be,  errors  which  have  an  important 
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bearing  on  the  Christian  system  \  but  we  extend  our  notice 
of  the  work,  in  part,  for  the  reason,  that* it  furnishes  Us  with 
an  opportunity  for  introducing  certain  detached  observa- 
tions on  these  subjects^  which  we  could  not  well  reduce  to 
a  distinct  head. 

That  the  treatise  before  us  was  not  designed  to  supply 
the  deficiencies,  correct  the  reasonings,  of  overturn  •  the 
principles  of  Edwards'  great  work  on  the  Will,  is  evident  to 
the  most  super6cial  reader.  The  writer  has  almost  uni- 
formly adopted  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  President 
Edwards  and  his  son.  It  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  a 
claim  to  originality  either  in  its'  rea.*onings  or  conclusions. 

It  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  having  a  direct  reference 
to  some  of  the  popular  errors  of  the  day :  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  it  was  aimed  at  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
errors  of  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  that  it  has  most  tri- 
umphantly overthrown  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  has  not  mentioned  the  errors  which  he  combats  but 
in  the  most  cautious  way,  that  the  persons  teaching  them 
are  not  named,  that  he  states  his  own  opinions  either  faypo- 
thetically  or  interrogatively ;  the  consequence  will  doubt- 
less be  that  it  will  be  considered  as  an  abstract  discussion 
by  one  part  of  the  community ;  that  another  will  pass  it  in 
^ien«ie ;  «and  that  those  whom  it  really  opposes,  will  be  the 
'  last  to  call  public  attention  to  subjects  which  they  can  ma- 
nage best  by  private  discussion ;  above  Idi,  will  they  avoid 
a  controversy  which  might  call  for  a  premature  avowal  of 
their  sentiments.  They  are  weir  aware,  that,  from  these  re- 
ligious excitements  which  have  filled  our  churches  with  the 
unconverted,  there  has  issued  a  class  of  young  men  of 
their  own  persuasion  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  have  but  to  wait  a  little,  and  error  wilt  be  tri- 
umphaht  without  a  struggle.  We  think,  however,  this  book 
will  have  some  influence  even  in  New  Haven  and  its^vicinity. 

We  could  never  seriously  believe  with  the  Christian 
Spectator,  that  President  Day  had  been  guilty  of  forming  a 
kind  of  confession  of  faith,  couched  in  such  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, that  persons  of  the  most  acknowledged  opposition  of 
views  could  unite  in  it ;  much  less  could  we  compliment 
him  on  such  a  feat ;  we  think  he  could  not  even  have  per- 
suaded himself  of  its  feasibility,  had  he  been  capable  of  such 
a  purpose.  .        .        ' 

We  have  long  known  President  Day  by  reputation ;  we 
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have  felt  a  due  veneration  for  those  high  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments,  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly  distin- 
guished—and though  we  have  known  that  these  high  and 
commanding  qualities  have  served  to  shield,  to  give  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  theenamies.of  evangelical  truth,  and 
thus  to  introduce  and  give  currency  to  the  most  dangerous 
error  in  one  of  our  important  seminaries^  yet  we  could  never 
suppose  that  President  Day  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
and  influence  of  those  opinions  which  were  thus  springing 
tip  and  spreading  under  the  influence  of  his  indirect  patron-  ' 
age.  But  seriously,  ailter  the  opinions  of  that  school  have 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Congregational  Church, *after 
they  have  divided  the  Presbyterian  Communion,  after  their 
true  nature  and  influence  have  been  so  long  tested,  and  so 
fully  developed,in  the  disorderS)licentiousness,radicatism  and 
scepticism,  that  they  have  wrought,  we  should  have  expect- 
ed, bolder  and  more  explicit  avowals ;  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  the  writer  would  tell  us  plainly,  and  not  by  hy- 
pothesis or  interrogation,  what  is  truth  ;  more,^hat  he  him- 
self is  on  the  side  of  truth  ;  we  should  h^ve  expected  a  more 
open  developement  of  his  sentiments,  and  to  see  him  giving 
the  most  severe  and  pointed  rebukes,  hs  well  as  the  most 
decided  o]:^)osition  to  the  contrary  errors. 
-  Whilst  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
preceding  review,  we'feel  it  our  duty  to  remark  some  things 
in  the  work  of  President  Day,  which  we  caiinot  but  regard 
serious  defects. 

The  fundamental  propositions  which  this  book  establishes, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  of  those  which  it  opposes,  are 
all  put  in  an  interrogative  or  hypothetical  form. 

^<  Executive  acts  mat  depend  on  a  predominant  purpose ; 
and  the  purpose  mat  depend  on  antecedent  emotions\ 
A  general  purpose  mat  look  to  some  distant  end.  But  that 
which  excites  the  emotion  itself,  mat  be  an  object  without 
the  mind  an  external  motive." 

If  these  propositions  are  self-evident,  or  have  been  demon-  ^ 
strated,  in  either  case,  it  is  improper  to  represent  them  $$ 
doubtful,  particularly  where  succeeding,  propositions  are 
miide  to  depend  on  them.  Such  cautious  statements  cast 
an  air  of  doubt  over  all  the  conclusions,  and  must  seriously 
detract  from  the  influence  and  effect  of  a  work  in  which 
they  are  habitually  employed. 

Again,  we  object  to  some  points  of  this  work,  not  that  the 
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sentiments  are  Arminian,  not  that  the  philosophy  is  incor- 
rect, but  that  Arminian  terms  and  phrases  are,  we  had  almost 
said,  studibosly  used;  carefully  explained  itideed,  we  allow, 
but  then  frequently  used  in  a  sense  di£^rent  from  that  which 
they  once  bore,  and  which  they  stil)  bear.  It  might  seem  to  be 
a  very  harmless  thing  to  adopt  the  peculiarphraseology  of  er- 
rorists,  provided  we  attach  a  meaning  to^  it  consistent  with 
truth  ;  but  what  object  can  we  have  for  adopting  such  lan- 
guage, which  has  already  a  definite  signification,  when  we 
must  always,  accompany  the  terms  with  an  explanation  ? 
Whatnsefulendcan  be  attained  by  the  frequent  use  of  term3 
which  have  always  been  employed  to  teach  a  most  danger- 
ous error,  and  which  have  already  aii  established  meaning  1 
We  refer  to  President  Bay's  ascribing  seU-^etermination  to 
the  will,  and  that  in  several  different  senses* 

^*  What  is  it,"  says  he.  "  thatdetemaines,  not  only  that  there 
s^all  be  volitions,  but  what  they  shall  be  ?  First,  if  the 
question  be  whether  the  man  himself  decides  between  the 
objects  of  choice  presented  before  him,  there  surely  can  be 
•no  doubt  on  this  point,  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  wills  at  alL 
For  to  will  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  decide  in  favor 
of  an  object  of 'choice.  It  is  he' himself  that  determines. 
Motives  may  influence  him  to  lie  and  steal.  JBtit  motives  do 
not  lie  and  steaL  Man  himself  chooses.  He  is  the  author 
of  his  9wn  volitions.  This  is  one  signification  of  the  term 
self-determination.  And  a  power  of  choosing,  is  in  this 
sense  a  self-detef  mining  power" 

The  amount  of  all  this  is,  that  every  act  of  willing,  is  ap 
act  of  self-determination,  i.  e.,  in  every  action,  it  is  the  agent 
himself,  and  not  another  person  who  acts ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  proper  to  regard  every  act  of  voluntary  determina- 
tion, as  an  actof  ^eZ/*-determinatron.  Every  action  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  performed  by  some  agent^and  so  we  may,  with 
much  propriety,  say  that  it  is  self-performed.  We  Would 
barely  observe,  that  this  is  changing  the  established  meaning 
of  words,  and  that  to  a  very  poor  purpose.  The  term  self, 
when  compounded  with  a  word  which  signifies  action,  is  the 
object,  and  not  the  agent  of  that  action.  It  would  hardly  be 
proper  to  say  of  the  act  of  him  who  sacrifices  a  4?oatj  that  it  is 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  because  the  man  himself  performs  the 
act ;  or  that  an  act  of  love  to  God,  is  an  act  of  self-love,  merely 
because  there  is  an  agent  in  the  case.    But  this  woi|ld  be  no 
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more  than  carryingoutPresidentDay'sprinciple.  By  asimilar 
violence  to  language,  we  may  say,  with  perfect  ttuth,  of  an 
honest  man  that  ne  is  a  great  rogue,or  by  gi  ving^ur  own  mean- 
ing to  terms,  may  say,  eveii'Of  the  will,  that  it  is  round,  square, 
swifl  or  slow,  black  or  white,  or  anything  we  please.  It  is  hard- 
ly worth  the  while  to  do  Violence  to  Iangtiag«,for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  bring  into  use  terms  which  have  invariably 
bieeh  used  to  teach  the  most  pernicious  error.  We  trust  that 
President  Day,  has  no  intention  of  establishing  a  language 
which  the  adherents  of  opposite  opinions  may  adopt  to  ex- 
press their  peculiar  sentiments.  We. 6an  assure  him  that 
such  a  language  is  unnecessary.  The  advocates  of  heresy 
find  no  difficulty  now,  in  making  use  of  the  language  of  tho 
most  solenm  instruments,  to  teach  the  very  errors  which  they 
were  framed  expressly  to  condemn. 

But  further.  President  Day  teaches,  very  literally,  that 
one  act  of  the  will  a)ctually  determines  the  existence  of  an- 
other, and  that  this  is  very  commonly  the  case.  He  does 
not,  hdwever,  introduce  contingent  volitions;  he  teaches 
aAer  all,  that  the  act  which  determines  the  rest,  the  deci- 
ding act,  is  always  produced  by  an  influence  from  without. 
*^  We  are  not  inquiring  whether  a  man  ^las  any  thing  to  do  in 
determining  the  nature  of  his  own  acts  of  will,  but  whether 
they  are  wholly  independent  of  every  thing  else?^  He  de- 
nies that  he  has  the  whole  agency  in  determining  these  acts, 
but  asserts,  most  explicitly,  that  he  has  some  agency  in  the 
affitir.  "  What  determines  a  man  to  will  thus  ?  Is  it  a  pre- 
ceding  act  of  the  will  ?  .  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
many  instances, '  Taking  the  will  in  its  most  enlarged  ac- 
ceptation, as  including,  not  only  executive  acts,  but  pur- 
poses and  emotions,  acts  of  one  class  may  be  determined  by 
thdse  of  another.  A  man  purposes  to  go  to  th^  post  office. 
Every  step  he  takes  on  his  way,  is  determined  by  this  pur- 
pose. And  the  purpose  may  have  been  determined  by  some 
strong  emotion  ;  an  eager  desire  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  recovery  of  a  friend  from  sickness,  or  the  safe  arrival  of 
a  richly  freighted  ship.  Farther,  the. emotions  themselves 
are  commonly  excited  either,  by  perceptions  of  external  real- 
ities, or  by  the  internal  imaginings  of  our  own  minds.  Im-* 
perative  acts  of  the  will,  then,  may  be  preceded  by  pur- 
poses, the  purposes  by  emotions,  the  emotions  by  perceptions, 
er  th6  workings  of  imagination.    But  all  these  belong  to  the 
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mind.  They  do  not  reach  beyond  ourselves.  So  that  thus 
far,  our  emotions  and  volitions  may  be  truly  said  to  be  self- 
determined.^^ 

Here,  while  President  Day  acknowledges  that  the  deter- 
mining, decisive  act  in  this  train,  is  neither  contingent  nor 
self-determined ;  he  nevertheless  allows  that  some  of  these  vo* 
litions  '^may  be  said  to  be  self  determined."  The  expres- 
sion "  that  our  emotions  and  volitions  may  be  said  to  be  self- 
determined,  by  itself,  is  manifestly  absurd  ;  he  means,  not 
that  the  acts  determine  themselves,  but  as  he  explains  him- 
self previously,  in  the  commencement  of  our  quotation,  that 
preceding  acts  determine  the  existence  of  succeeding  ones, 
that  *'  acts  of  one  class,  may  be  determined  by  those  of  ano- 
ther." But  even  here,  he  does  not  teach  expressly,  that  the 
will,  by  a  separate  act  of  volition,  chooses  which  of  a  num- 
ber of  possible  acts,  shall  succeed  that  act ;  he  does  not  say, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  definitions,  that  one  act  of  the  will  is 
the  object  of  another.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
while  he  overthrows  the  philosophy  of  the  Arminians  with 
a  mighty  hand,  he  is  not  suifficiently  guarded  about  adopt- 
ing the  language. in  which  their  errors  were  taught.  liike 
some  ancient  warrior,  he  is  too  fond  of  arraying  himself  in 
the  dress  of  the  enemies  which  he  has  just  slain.  He  does 
not  ascribe  to  the  will,  what  has  always  been  understood  by 
a self-determining  power.  President  Edwards  says,  "if  the 
will  determines  all  its  free  acts,  it  determines  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice,  it  determines  its  own  acts 
by  choosing  its  own  acts."  Now  what  is  it  that  he  says  the 
soul  chooses — what  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  this  self- 
determining  power,  as  opposed  by  President  Edwards  ?  Why 
its  next  acts  ?  <<  It  determines  its  own  acts,  by  choosing  its 
own  acts.^ 

But  though  President  Day  makes  use  of  the  phraseology 
of  this  Arminian  Philosophy,  he  does  not  adopt  its  dogmas. 
He  does  not  say  that  one  act  of  the  will  is  really  and  liter- 
ally, the  object  of  a  preceding  one.  The  fundamental  defi- 
nitions of  his  treatise  forbid  him  to  adopt  such  a  proposition. 
He  commences  his  work  by  determining  what  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  several  acts  of  volition.  An  emotion,  he  informs 
us,  fixes  on  an  object— a  purpose  on  an  end — and  an  im- 
pertctive  volition,  on  an  external  action.  He  nowhere  tells 
us  that  one  act  of  volition  fixes  on  another.    He  says,  in- 
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deed,  that  there  is  often  a  connection  between  these  several 
acts  of  volition,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  connection,  as  that  one,  in  any  sense,  becomes  the 
cause  upon  which  alone,  its  successor  depends.  Emotions, 
evidently  have  no  necessary  connection,  with  purposes,  or 
imperative  volitions.  They  are  called  forth  in  innumerable 
instances,  without  giving  birth  to  actions,  or  even  purposes. 
A  man  may  have  an  ardent  desire  for  some  particular  ob- 
ject, yet  may  forbear  to  form  a  purpose  for  its  gratification, 
from  the  persuasion  that  such  a  purpose  is  not  feasible,  or 
that  it  would  interfere  with  his  obtaining  of  an  object  still 
more  dear.  In  every  case  a  judgment  of  the  mind  inter- 
venes between  a  purpose  and  an  emotion  ;  in  other  words, 
the  purpose  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  same  is  true  of  imperative  volition. 

We  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we  recrard  it  as  a  useless 
and  dangerous  innovation  in  the  use  of  language,  to  say  for 
instance  of  acts  of  memory,  of  love,  of  hatred  or  revenge,  of 
volition  in  general,  that  they  are  acts  of  self  recollection,  of 
self-love,  of  self-hatred,  of  self-revenge,  of  self-volition  ;  it  is 
changing  the  meaning  of  established  forms  of  expression, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  Why,  to  express  the  rare  truth,  that 
in  every  action  there  must  be  an  agent,  and  that  every  action 
is  actually  performed  by  the  agent  himself. 

We  regret,  also,  to  hear  President  Day  use  language  that 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  agent,  by  preceding  acts  of  choice, 
often  determines  what  particular  acts  of  volition  shall  suc- 
ceed ;  he  means  only,  that  there  is  often  a  connection  be- 
tween the  three  different  kinds  of  volition,  and  in  reality 
wholly  denies  the  doctrine  which  Edwards  lias  explodea. 
We  design,  presently,  to  speak  further  of  the  three  kinds  of 
volition,  their  connection,  nature,  and  moral  character. 

We  cannot  skip  over  the  section  on  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives, which  we  regard  as  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
book,  without  bestowing  on  it  a  passing  notice.  We  think 
that  we  here  see,  not  only  the  adoption  of  very  objectionable 
phraseology,  but  also,  some  slight  departure  from  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  have  been  considered  as  long  settled* 
We  will  first  give  President  Edwards' view  of  the  mfluence 
of  motives,  and  follow  it  by  that  of  President  Day. 

"  By  determining  the  will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  will 
or  choice  should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  will 
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is  said  to  be  detefmined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  ac- 
tion or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object." 

"A  determination  of  the  v/i\\,  supposes  an  effect  which 
must  hav^e  a  cause.  If  the  will  be  determined^  there  must 
be  a  determiner.  With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry  **  what 
determines  the  will,"  it  is  sufiicient  to  my  present  purpose 
to  say,  ft  is  that  motive^  which  as  it  stands  in  view  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest^  that  deteim,ines  the  will"  Here 
President  Edwards  attributes  volition  to  the  influence  of  a 
cause,  a  simple  cause,  which  he  calls  the  strongest  motive. 
President  Day,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  while  he  considers 
voUtion  not  as  contingent,  as  having  no  cause,  but  as  an 
efiect,  still  regards  it  as  an  effect  which  owes  its  existence 
not  to  a  single  cause,  but  to  the  combined  influence  of  sev- 
eral antecedents,  which  have  each  an  influence  in  its  pro- 
duction ;  he  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  "  motives,  occa- 
sions, conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  <fec." 

President  Edwards  proves  that  motives,  are  the  proper 
eflicient  causes  of  volition,  that  volition  is  actually  excited 
by  motives.  We  give  his  reasoning.  "  That  every  act  of 
the  will  has  some  cause,  and  so  has  a  necessary  Connection 
with  its  cause,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every  act  of  the  will 
whatsoever,  is  excited  by  some  motive  :  which  is  man- 
ifest, BECAUSE,  if  the  mind,  in  willing  after  the  manner 
it  does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has 
no  end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing; 
it  aims  at  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seeks  noth- 
insf,  then  it  does  not  go  after  any  thing,  or  exert  any  incli- 
nation or  preference  towards  any  thing,  which  brings  the 
matter  to  a  contradiction  ;  because,  for  the  mind  to  will 
something,  and  for  it  to  go  after  something  by  an  act  of  pre- 
ference and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing." 

We  think  this  a  conclusive  proof,  that  every  act  of  the  will 
is  really  excited  by  some  motive.  The  philosopher  proceeds, 
*'  but  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited  by  a  motive,  then  that 
motive  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  If  the  acts  of  the  will  are 
excited  by  motives,  then  motives  are  the  causes  of  their  be^ 
ing  excited  ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  their  existence. 
And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will,  is  properly 
the  effect  of  their  motives.  Motives  do  nothing  as  motives 
or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence,  and  so  much  as  is 
done  by  their  influence,  is  the  effect  of  them.    For  that  is 
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the  notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass 
by  the  influence  of  something  else."  "  Thus  it  is  manifest, 
that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not  from  any  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  will ;  the  volition  which  is  caused  by  pre- 
vious motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  will  ex- 
ercising a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause, 
and  excite  volitions  in  itself." 

All  are  ready  to  allow,  that  the  agent  is  active  in  the  act 
of  volition.  This  is  all  the  activity,  voluntariness,  freedom 
and  accountability  of  which  he  is  capable,  or  which  is  con- 
ceivable. But  still  it  remains  true,  that  volition  is  an  effect, 
and  when  we  take  from  Arminians  and  Pelagians,  their  ab- 
surd notion  of  self-determination,  it  matters  little  to  them, 
which  is  made  the  cause  of  volition,  what  brings  it  into  ex- 
istence, if  so  be,  it  be  not  the  agent  himself.  H!e  has  no 
agency  except  ip  the  act,  no  accountability  hut  for  the  act. 
And  provided  this  be  the  fact,  it  matters  little  to  those  ob- 
jectors, what  it  is  which  excites  volition,  provided  it  be  not 
the  man  himself.  It  is  evidently  something  as  remote  from 
his  agency,  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  the  winds,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  electricity  or 
magnetism.  We  think  that  the  reasoning  of  President  Ed- 
wards, which  ascribes  the  existence  of«volition  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  is  conclusive,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  opinion  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

We  will  now  listen  to  President  Day.  "  But  are  motives 
the  causes  of  volition  ?  According  to  Dr.  Reid,  motives  in- 
Jluencej  but  do  not  cause  acts  of  the  will.  The  meanings  of 
the  term  cause,  are  so  various,  some  of  them  limited,  and 
others  more  extended,  that  the  assertion,  that  motives  are 
the  cause  of  volition,  ought  not  to  be  made  without  many 
qualifications.  That  they  are  the  sole  cause  is  certainly  not 
true,  if  the  word  cause  be  used  to  signify  every  antecedent 
upon  which  an  effect  depends.  Motives  do  not  produce 
volitions  without  a  mind.  They  are  not  the  a^ent.  They 
do  not  love  and  hate<i  resolve  and  choose"  We  think  the 
three  last  sentences  a  serious  blemish  on  this  book  ;  they 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  President  Day.  The  inquiry 
was,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  volitions  of  the  htiman  mind? 
and  he  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be,  that  motives  are  the  sole 
cause,  because  there  could  be  no  volitions  unless  there  were 
a  mind  to  will ;  that  the  niind  itself  must  be  one  of  the 
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causes.  With  the  same  propriety  might  an  enquirer  into 
the  causes  of  earthquakes  put  down  the  earth  itself  as  one 
of  these  causes,  because  forsooth  were  there  no  earth  to 
quake,  the  quaking  of  the  earth  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  freely  grant  that  if  there  be  volitions  of  the 
mind,  that  there  must  also  be  a  mind  that  wills  ;  but  still 
we  think  it  is  using  the  word  cause  with  an  unwarrantable 
latitude  to  employ  it  a»  j^resident  Day  has,  in  the  above  quo- 
tation. Further,  when  the  inquiry  was  whether  motives 
excite  the  acts  of  an  agent,  we  think  that  it  was  unnecessary 
ibr  the  writer  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  agent  and  not  mo- 
tives that  act.  The  inquiry  respected  his  acts,  it  related  to 
their  cause,  the  agency  of  the  person  acting  was  assumed 
by  the  very  question,  and  the  inquiry  related  to  the  cause  of 
it.  President  Day  resorts  to  this  process  of  reasoning  in 
several  instances,  to  prove  that  motives  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  volition.  Page  60,  he  adds  further,  '*  The"  object, 
then,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  volition,  except  by  influ- 
encing the  mind,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  not  only  a 
motive,  but  an  agent"  This,  we  think,  looks  too  much  like 
trifling  with  language.  But  it  is  granting  all  that  is  requi- 
red ;  provided  it  be  first  admitted  that  there  is  an  agent,  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  that  motives  alone,  in- 
fluence him,  but  the  existence  of  an  agent  mustbefirstallowed. 
He  concludes  the  paragraph  thus :  '^  The  agent  does  not  will 
without  motives ;  7ior  do  motives  will  without  an  agent.^* 

President  Day,  in  the  quotations  we  shall  next  present, 
seems  too  remiss  in  contending  for  the  only  proper  term 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  motives  and  volitions. 
He  would  seem  to  concede  not  only  that  they  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  choice,  but  to  be  willing  to  give  up  the  term 
cause  altogether,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it,  the  occasion  or 
condition  of  volition. 

'<  It  is  frequently  said  that  motives  are  not  the  cause,  but 
the  condition  or  occasion  of  volition.  This  phraseology 
may  be  very  proper,  provided  it  be  granted  that  volition  is, 
in  any  degree,  dependent  on  motives.  It  is  immaterial  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry,  whether  volitions  are 
determined,  by  causes,  or  occasions,  or  conditions  or  induce- 
ments, or  all  these  together  ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  have 
any  influence  in  the  determination."  "  Calling  moti  ves  con- 
ditions or  occasions,  rather  than  causes,  does  not  prove  that 
they  are  void  of  all  influence."    True,  but  if  motives  con- 
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stitute  a  part  of  that  compound  cause  which  produces  the 
eflFect,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  them  the  only  term  which  ex- 
presses this  relation,  and  improper  to  apply  to  them  a  term 
which  is  habitually  used  to  express  an  entirely  different, 
and  more  distant  relation.  The  one  is  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence, the  other  only  of  antecedence. 

"  But"  continues  the  writer,  "  are  motives  the  efficient 
cause  of  volition  ?  If  by  efficient  cause,  be  meant  the  agent, 
the  being  who  wills,  no  one  supposes  that,  in  this  sense,  mo- 
tives are  efficient.  They  do  not  purpose  and  resolve  and 
choose.  Or  if  by  efficient  cause,  be  meant  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  volition,  this  cannot  be  an  external  motive. 
Between  that  and  the  volition j  there  must  intervene,  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  object,  and  consequent  feeling  excited  in 
the  mind."  In  this  passage,  as  in  several  others,  President 
Day  does  not  treat  the  feelings  or  emotions  as  acts  of  voli- 
tion, he  makes  a  distinction  between  those  mental  opera- 
tions, though  he,  at  setting  out,  had  formally  defined  the 
emotions  to  be  acts  of  the  will,  and  almost  uniformly  treats 
them  as  such.  Here  we  will  observe,  that  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion  that  the  motive  is  not  the  immedi- 
ate antecedent  of  volition,  is  that  the  term  motive  is  too 
generally  used  in  a  very  restricted  sense  in  this  treatise; 
here  it  is  distinguished  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject which  is  made  the  immediate  antecedent  of  volition. — 
This  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  peculiarity  of  language  in 
this  and  other  sections.  President  Edwards  iSoes  not 
make  this  distinction  between  motive  and  apprehension,  but 
comprehends  both  under  one  term.  "  By  motive,"  says  he, 
"I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites 
the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  simply,  or 
many  things  conjunctly."  "  Whatever  is  objectively  a  mo- 
tive, in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving 
faculty."  The  restricted  meaning,  often  given  to  the  term 
motive,  in  this  work^  the  separation  of  the  external  motive 
from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  mind's  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  is  the  foundation  for  the  frequent  assertion,  that 
the  mind,  and  the  perception  of  the  object  have  the  same 
claim  to  be  considered  causes  of  volition  as  motives  them- 
selves. This,  also,  is  the  reason  for  his  assertion,  that  the 
state  of  t^e  mind  has  a  share  with  motives  in  determining 
the  existence  of  particular  volitions.    Whereas,  President 
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Edwards  considers  the  state  of  the  mind  as  a  constituent  of 
motive  itself,  as  that  which  determines  the  strength  of  the 
motive  by  determining  the  limit  of  the  mind's  view  of  the 
object,  both  as  to  vividness  and  extent.  President  Day  says, 
"  the  diversity  of  effects  produced  upon  different  minds  by  the 
same  external  object,  is  probably  the  reason  why  some  writers 
ascribe  .the  efficacy  of  motives  to  the  mind  itself.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  efficacy  belongs  to  both  ;  or  to  the 
relation  between  one  and  the  other."  Thus  Pres.  Day  makes 
a  distinction  between  motive  and  state  of  the  mind,  and  sup- 
poses that  volition  is  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  both. 
He  agrees,  however,  with  President  Edwards  in  sentiment, 
though  not  in  terms.  President  Edwards  comprehends  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  his  definition  of  motives,  which  he  thus 
describes.  "  And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
every  thing  that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  has  some  sort 
and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the 
will,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive,  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the 
motive."  "  Things  that  exist  in  view  of  the  ^mind,  have 
their  strength,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its 
will  from  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  thing  viewed^  the  nature  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  mind  that  views  and  the  degree  and  manner  of 
its  views."  After  premising  that  ''an  appearing  most 
agreeable  to  the  mind  and  the  mind's  preferring,  seem  scarce- 
ly distinct,"  he  continues,  "vohtion  is  always  determined," 
not  by  the  object,  but  ''  by  that  in  and  about  the  mind's 
view  of  the  object  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable. 
I  say  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  because 
what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
not  only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the 
manner  of  the  view,  and  the  state  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  mind  that  viewsJ^ 

**  But,  possibly,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  needless  to  mention  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  addition  to  the  apparent  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  object  viewed,  and  the  manner  of  the 
view  ;  perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the  dif- 
ferent temper  and  state  of  the  mind  causes  the  idea  of  beauty 
or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or  less  lively, 
as  it  occasions  the  nianner  of  the  view  to  be  different." 

We  think  almost  the  whole  difference  in  the  language  of 
President  Day  and  President  Edwards,  on  the  subject  of 
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the  influence  of  motives,  arises  from  the  different  meanings 
they  attach  to  the  terms  motive  and  volition.  President 
Day  enters  into  an  unnecessary  analysis  of  mental  acts,  and 
.  makes  volitions  to  be  emotions,  purposes  and  imperative 
volitions,  making  the  first  of  these  always  the  motive  of  the 
two  last,  and  of  course,  not  making  choice,  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  each.  President  Edwards  embraces  under 
the  term  volition,  all  that  can  be  called  choice,  and  conse- 
quently comprehends  under  one  term,  actions,  ends,  and 
external  objects  which  President  Day  makes  the  object  of 
emotions,  purposes  and  volitions.  President  Day  uses  the 
term  motive  to  denote  an  object,  as  it  exists  externally. — 
President  Edwards,  to  denote  it  as  it  exists  in  the  mind's 
view.  The  object  evidently  can  move  the  mind  only  ctsitis 
seen,  and  so  far  as  it  is  seen  ;  and  its  strength  depends  upon 
the  vividness  and  manner  of  the  view.  The  object  and  its 
circumstances  and  appendages,  its  distance  as  to  time,  the 
difficulty  of  attainment,  things  which  exist  separately  with- 
out, may,  however,  have  a  unity  as  they  are  beheld  by  the 
mind,  may  constitute  one  object  of  mental  vision,  and  be 
the  cause  of  volition.  President  Day,  by  using  motive  as 
he  has  done,  has  felt  obliged  to  premise  that  there  must  be 
a  mind  that  views,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  object,  and 
that  these,  together  with  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
gave  influence  to  motives.  Both  these  writers  make  volition 
an  effect,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  cause,  the  motive  and 
the  state  of  the  mind.  But  President  Edwards  teaches  that 
the  state  of  the  mind  has  no  influence  except  to  change  the 
manner  of  the  mind's  view,  he  represents  it  only  as  limiting 
the  motive,  i.  e.  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  either  as  to 
its  vividness  or  its  extent. 

By  the  state  of  the  mind,  both  these  writers  intend  the 
particular  frame  of  mind  a  person  may  be  in  at  the  time,  or 
that  particular  disposition  or  temper  which  a  person  inherits 
from  nature,  or  has  acquired  by  education  or  habit.  Now 
it  is  most  evident,  that  either  of  these  will  lead  persons  to 
take  very  different  views  of  the  objects  which  come  before 
them.  President  Day  says,  "  the  entrance  of  an  individual 
into  a  social  circle,  may  draw  admiration  from  some  of  the 
company,  and  envy  from  others."  A  wag  might  be  dispo- 
sed to  scrutinize  any  peculiarities  in  his  manners  and  be 
amused,  a  person  who  had  received  a  recent  kindness  might 
be  most  disposed  to  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  be  filled 
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with  respect,  one  who  had  received  a  recent  slight  or  affiront 
would  be  more  likely  to.  contemplate  the  faulty  parts  of  his 
character ;  perhaps  that  from  which  he  himself  had  recently 
suffered  would  be  uppermost,  and  it  would  excite  dislike, 
and  perhaps  resentment ;  a  person  of  fiue  taste  might  be 
most  disposed  to  contemplate  his  graceful  ];nanners  or  fine 
genius,  and  be  filled  with  admiration.  A  person  who  might 
on  ordinary  occasions,  have  been  impressed  with  rei^pectfor 
his  talents,  may,  by  the  influence  of  a  tender  passion,  be  ili- 
duced  to  enlarge  his  view  of  the  object^  take  some  further 
circumstancejs  into  his  vision,  he  may,  perhaps,  consider 
what  impression  these  qualities  may  make  on  another  per- 
son present,  and  may  be  filled,  possibly,  with  envy,  at  least 
with  apprehension.  Admiration  at  all  events,  will  not  be 
the  principal  effect  produced  on  his  mind  in  this  cas^.  A 
person  in  a  very  merry  mood,  will  not  instantly  be  prepared 
td  fix  his  mind  on  the  sad  points  of  a  tragic  narrative^  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  person  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
of  sadness,  will  not  be  disposed  to  fix  his  mind  intensely  on 
the  ridiculous  points  of  an  amusing  anecdote ;  yet,  in  both 
cases,  provided  that  either  of  these  should  take  full  possess- 
ion of  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  vivid  conception,  the  ef-  * 
feet  would  be  inevitable  ;  they  would  excite  the  appropriate 
emotion  ;  the  person  would  for  a  moment  forget  his  joy  or 
sadness.  The  state  of  the  mind  then,  really  alters  the  ob- 
ject as  it  stands  to  the  view ;  it  gives  the  limit  to  the  extent 
and  vividness  of  the  view.  , 

We  think  that  President  Day  has  been  inaccurate  in  the 
two  leading  and  decisive  terms,  on  the  subject  of  the  will, 
motive,  and  VQlitiou,  the  cause  and  effect,  and  this  circum^ 
stance  has  had  its  natural  influence  in  sheding  a  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  over  several  parts  of  his  work. 

President  Edwards  defines  motive,  to  be  that  which  ac- 
tually moves ;  he  makes  it  to  be  the  object,  not  as  it  exists, 
but  as  it  is  seen.  Its  strength  to  move,  varies  as  it  is  fully 
or  but  partially  seen,  as  the  view  is  vivid  or  otherwise,  as  it 
is  surveyed  by  itself  or  with  its  concomitants,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered of  easy  or  difficult  attainment.;  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  considered  as  the  amount  or  measure  of  the  motive  rather 
than  its  strength,  but  it  is  that  which  gives  the  limit  to  its  in- 
fluence. This  definition  assigns  to  this  most  interesting  of  all 
eflects,  a  single  cause ;  a  cause  upon  whose  influence  alone 
the  eflbct  is  really  dependent. 

Vol.  V.  40 
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President  Edwards  all  albng,  proceeds  upon  4ie  principle 
that  the  motive,  as  its  very  name  indicates,  is  the  only  thing 
wnich  causes  or  moves  volition.  This  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental positions  in  his  philosophy*  Motives  are  the  only 
objects  of  volition,  they  are  things  chosen,  they  excite  pre- 
ference, for  they  are  what  is  preferred.  It  is  implied  in  the 
proposition,  that  any  thing  is  the  object  of  love,  that  thd  ob- 
ject, and  that  alone,  excites  or  calls  forth  this  love. 

It  has  always  been  the  favorite  position  of  Arminians  and 
Pelagians,  that  motives,  of  themselves,  do  not  produce  voli- 
tion, that  they  owe  their  influence  to  a  previous  volition. — 
The  sufficiency  of  motives  to  produce  this  elBfect,  they  are 
aware,  makes  their  self-determining  power  of  the  will  un- 
necessary, and  for  this  reason  they  assert,  that  motives  owe 
a  part  of  their  influf^nce  to  a  voluntary  concurrence  of  the 
mmd,  which  determines  to  fall  under  their  influence,  and 
give  its  consent  that  they  should  be  the  groimd  of  its  voli- 
tions. From  unwillingness  to  allow  that  the  thin^  which 
we  prefer  alone  excites  our  preference,  they  run  into  the 
absurdity,  either  of  a  previous  preference  in  which  nothing 
is  chosen,  or  <<  making  the  prevailing  of  the  motive,  the  con- 
sequence of  that  of  which  it  is  yet  the  ground."  If  the  mind 
does  not  give  influence  to  motives,  by  a  voluntary  concur- 
rence, any  other  influence  which  it  may  exert,  to  produce 
this  ^ect,  is  absolutely  useless  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  supposed ;  any  other  influence,  we  may  add,  is  quite  in- 
conceivable. We  think  that  President  Day  has  used  lan- 
guage on  (his  subject,  which  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  and 
which  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  "  The  concurrence  of 
the  mind  in  giving  efficacy  to  motivea^^  he  observes,  **  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  sanae  external  object  will  excite 
in  different  minds  very  difierent  feelings,  and  lead  to  very 
difierent  choices.  The  diversity  of  effects  produced  upon 
different  minds,  by  the  same  external  object,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  some  writers  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  motives  to 
the  mind  itself.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  effir 
Cdcy  belongs  to  both,  or  to  the  relation  between. one  and  the 
other."  We  confess  that  in  this  passage,  there  seems  to  be 
something  beyond  the  proposition,  that  the  strength  of  mo^ 
tives  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  particularly  when 
we  take  it  in  connection  with  what  soon  follows.  ''  The 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  objects  which  it  contemplates, 
is  not  such  that  it  can  make  them  off  agreeable  and  in  ,any 
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degree  at  its  bidding.  If  this  were  the  case,  happiness 
would  be  of  easy  attalinment.  We  should  merely  have  to 
wUl  that  every  thing  which  we  hear  and  see  and  feel,  should 
be  to  us,  sources  of  enjoyment  only.  We  could  be  unhap- 
-py  in  no  other  way  than  by  choosing  to  be  so."  Here  it 
would  appear,  from  the  connection,  that  the  author  was 
^ving  limits  to  the  proposition  immediately  preceding,  that 
this  power  of  the  mind  to  mAke  objects  agreeable,  has  its 
bounds ;  that  is,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  mind,  to  give 
influence  to  motives,  is  not  unlimited  in  its  ei^ent.  If  this 
be  so,  it  must  be  evident,  ffom  the  latter  part  of  the  quota- 
tion, that  he  had  reference  to  a  voluntary  concurrence. 

We  say  that  the  connection  would  seem  to  authorize  such 
an  interpretation  ;  we  think  the  language  not  Sufficiently 
guarded,  but  would  be  far  from  imputing  such  an  opinion 
to  President  Day,  especially  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work, 
he  most  evidently  seems  to  have  expressed  a  different 
opinion; 

If  by  concurrence  of  the  mind,  is  meant  no  active  con- 
currence, but  barely  that  the  existence  of  mind  is  necessary 
to  give  influence  tp  motives,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mind  is  of  course  presupposed,  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  existence  of  its  acts.  We  have 
no  scruple  in  asserting,  that  any  other  active  concurrence  of 
thie  mind,  than  that  which  is  voluntary,  is  inconceivable  and 
not  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  those  who  ate  unwilling  to  at> 
tribute  volition  »)lely  to  the  influence  of  motive. 

But  from  the  expression  that  President  Day  uses  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  term  concur- 
rence of  the  mind,  he  refers  to  the  will  itself.  He  says  that 
volition  is  owing  both  to  the  mind  and  motive,  "or  to  the 
relation  between  the  one  and  the  other."  If  this  be  his 
meaning,  we  regard  the  language  as  both  improper  and  su- 
pierfluous  ;  when  we  are  inquiring  for  the  cause  of  the  will's 
being  excited,  it  is  of  dourse  presupposed  that  the  will  that 
is  thus  excited  has  an  existence,  otherwise  the  inquiry  would 
be  quite  unnecessary. 

President  Edwards  taitght,  (and  till  lately  it  was  never 
disputed,)  that  we  possess  by  nature,  the  faculty  of  the  will ; 
that  volition  is  only  an  act  of  this  faculty;  that  motives 
alone  produce  volitions  in  the  mind,  without  its  previous 
voluntary  concurrence  ;  that  to  suppose  that  the  will  must 
always  choose,  previous  to  the  influence  of  any  motivey  is 
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to  suppose  it  to^choose  without  a  motiveor  object  of  choice, 
to  choose  where  nothing  is  chosen. 

There  is  now  a  prevailing  disposition  to  represent  the 
will  not  as  a  power  or  faculty  existing  in  the  mind,  and  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  but  as  an  abstract  power  or  ability  of 
willing,  a  power  that  we  may  exert  or  not  as  we  please,  and 
how  we  please,  and  as  much  as  we  please.  For  this  bare 
ability  of  will  is  of  no  use  unless  we  please  to  exert  it ;  the 
mind  must  choose  when  to  use  it,  how  far  to  use  it,  and  how 
to  use  it ;  that  is,  another  will  is  necessary  to  set  the  first  in 
motion  and  direct  its  operations,  so  that  Dr.  Beecher's  phrase, 
"  voluntary  use  of  the  will"  becomes  strictly  philosophical. 
The  destructive  errors  which  have  recently  been  introdu- 
ced to  our  churches^owe  their  plausibility  almost  altog^ether 
to  a  settled  attempt  to  modify  and  change  the  established 
lan^age  which  has  heretofore  obtained  on  moral  subjects. 
Pemaps  no  phrase  has  had  more  influence  than  the  new 
term  power  of  willing,  instead  of  the  will.  Those  who  use 
this  phraseology,  employ  it  not  to  mean  the  faculty  of  the 
will,  but  a  power  to  direct  and  control  volitions.  They 
speak  of  it  just  as  we  do  of  our  power  over  our 'limbs,  which 
always  presupposes  a  previous  act  of  volition  to  bring  it  into 
exercise.  Another  will  beccnnes  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power. 

President  Edwards  had  no  controversy  with  the  Armin- 
ians  and  Pelagians  of  his  time,  on  the  existence  of  the  will 
as  a  faculty.  He  contended  with  them  only  on  the  subject 
of  its  laws.  He  defines  the  will  to  be  "  that  by  which  the 
mind  chooses  any  thing.  The  faculty  of  the  will  is  that 
POWER  or  PEiNciPLE  of  Hiiud  by  which  We  are  capable 
of  choosing.  An  act  of  the  will,  is  the  same  as  an  act  of 
choosing."  Though  President  Day  expressly  calls  the  will 
a  faculty,  yet  he  has  not  been  so  particular  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  it.  President  Edwards  defines  the  will  precisely 
as  we  do  the  understanding,  by  describing  its  acts,  and  he 
makes  the  "  power  of  willing^'  about  which  yre  now  heftr  so 
much  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  consequence  of  the  possess* 
ion  of  the  will,  and  not  the  will  itself.  He  says  expressly, 
that  the  will  "  is  that  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  choosing?^  The  Arminians  or  Pela- 
gians of  the  present  time,  carry  their  scepticism  vastly  far- 
ther than  those  of  Edwards'  days.  These  men  would  have 
insuperable  objections  to  considering  the  will,  something 
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which  is  a  part  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  sense  as  memory, 
judgment,  or  imagination,  which  belongs  to  it  by  nature,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  call  the  a^ctsof  such  a  will,  physicaksin 
or  physical  holiness,  and  to  every  change  in  it,  would  not  hes- 
itate to  employ  the  terms  physical  depravity  or  physical  re- 
generation. Though  these  divines  often  m^ke  the  heart  an 
,  act  of  the  mind,  yet  they  generally  scruple  not,  to  speak  of 
the  will  as  something  distinct  from  its  acts.  ISow  if  the  will 
be  not  a  faculty,  something  which  exists  in  the  mind,  which 
belongs  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  a  bare  abstract  ability,  then  its 
acts  are  the  acts  of  that  abstract  power,  but  its  acts  are  also 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  it  can  hardly  be  proper  to  say  of  them, 
that  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  acta  of'the  mind,  and  also 
of  something  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  mind.  If  we 
concede  that  they  are  the  acts  of  this  mysterious  ability,  still 
they  are.  the  acts  of  a  power  which  has  been  conferred,  and 
as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  existence  of  another  will,  to  give 
activity  to  this  power,  they  are  acts  which  will  take  place,  and 
be  what  they  are,  without  any  choice  of  ours  to  that  effect, 
^d  are  still  of  a  voluntary  accountable  nature.  But  it  is  most 
evidentyfrom  the  very  construction  of  language,  and  the  un- 
guarded expressions  of  those  who  hold  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  acts  of  the  will  are  not  exceptions  to  other  mental  opera- 
tions ;  that  they  are  capable  of  being  classed  and  referred  to 
some  faculty.  It  is  most  evident,  that  the  human  mind  does 
not  put  forth  ascertain  class  of  acts,  without  some  original 
endowment  or  constitution  which  fits  it  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  acts  of  a  faculty  of  ^the  mind,  possess  a 
moral  character.  President  Edwards,  by  wifting  on  the 
will,  and  t^onsidering  it  as  one  of  the  mental  facultfes,  may 
very  justly  be  called  by  these  new  divines,  the  great  teacher 
of  physical  depravity.  He  has  elsewhere  explained  what 
he  means  by  calling  the  will  a  principle,  or  faculty,  which 
enables  us  to  choose..  "  Human  nature,  he  says,  mtist  be 
crekted  with  some  dispositi6ns ;  a  disposition  to  relish  some 
things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things 
as  odious  and  disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without 
any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ;  perfectly  indifferent, 
without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion,  towards  any 
thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  cim- 
ereated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or 
wrong,  eithc^r  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of 
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thitiors."  It  is  altogether  o^ing  then,  to^  concreated  or  in- 
herited dispositions,  that  we  have  any  inclination  towards 
any  moral  object,  that  we  are  able  to  clioose  any  thitig. — 
Tnese  inherent  dispositions  or  affections  are  the  will.  ><I 
humbly  conceive,  says  President  Edwards,  that  the'afiec- 
tionsv  of  the  soul  are  not  properly  distinguished  from  the 
will,  a3  though  they  wer6  two  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
affections  are  no  other  than  the  more  vigorous  and  sensible 
exe]'ci;2es  of  the  inclination  and  will  of  the  soul."  He  else- 
where fiays  thkt  the  "acts  of  the  affections  are  only  certain 
naodes  of  the  exercise  of  the  wilL" 

If  there  be  any  action  of  the  mind,  towards  either  an  end 
or  an  action,  which  does  not  involve  choice,  we  can  have 
DO  concern  with  it  in  an  inquiry  which  respects  only  those 
voluntary  acts,  which  we  define  by  calling  them  preference. 
Now  when  we  have  once  determined  that  there  is  such  a 
faculty  as  the  will,  that  it  is  only  by  the  action  of  tl^  innate 
affections,  that  any  object  can  become  agreeable  or  other- 
wise, or,  in  other  words,  be  chosen,  when  we  have  decided 
that  choice  does  not  involve  any  operation  of  the  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  the  actof  these  affections,  it  is  evidently  improper 
to  call  these  things  which  are  the  only  acts  of  the  will,  the 
motives  to  such  acts ;  custom  may  have  sanctioned  such 
use  ;  but  it  involves  an  absurdity,  makes  one  choice  the  mo- 
tive to  anotherj  its  only  teridency  will  be  to  shed  absuidity 
through  all  oiir  reasonings  on  these  subjects. 

We  think  that  President  Edwards  has  established  his 
great  principle,  that  motives  alone  deternline  the  will,  by 
reasoning  that  is  unanswerable  ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that 
President  my  has  used  so  much  language  that  seems  to 
militate  against  it.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  discrep- 
ancy between  them  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  President 
Day  has  carried  his  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  to  a  need- 
less extent,  and  has  been  far  from  using  language  with  suf-  .. 
^ient  precision. 

On  the  subject  of  the  affections,  or  the  emotions,  as  it  is 
now  the  custom  to  call  them,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express 
our  wish,  that  President  Day  had  been  more  explicit.  He 
has  defined  them  to  be  acts  of  the  will — but  we  could  have 
wistied  that  he  had  said  more  as  to  the  fact  of  their  being, 
in  themselves,  of  a  moral  mature,  and  also  innate.  This 
would  have  been  entirely  coincident  with  his  object,  in  com- 
battisg  the  errors  of  New  Haven.  >  It  is  the  fundamental 
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proposition  of  those  divines,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
original  sin,  that  "we  have  no  innate  sinful  affections.  We 
intend  to  offer  some  further  observations  on  that  subject — 
but  withoot.being  aware  of  the  fact,  we  have  iilready  pro* 
tracted  our  remarks,  to  an  extent,  much  beyond  what  we 
had  origii^ally  intended.  We  are  aware  that  our  readers  in 
general,  have  an  aversion  for  long  articles,  especially  when 
they  relate  to  abstreict  subjects.  Our  excuse  for  frequently 
engaging  in  such  discussions  is,  that  the  principles  involved 
in  them,  are  really  at  the  foundation  of  the  disorders  and 
errors  which  are  distracting  the  Church.  We  will  say  so 
much  in  excuse,  that  we  would  not  carry  our  readers  through 
long  and  rough  routes,  if  we  knew  any  smoother  and  more 
direct,  and  this,  perhaps,  as  much  on  our  own  account  as 
theirs.  We  feel  it  our  duty,  however,  after  the  fatigue  of 
following  us  so  far,  to  look  out  a  resting  place  for  them.-^ 
We  shall,  therefore,  make  what  we  have  to  say  further 
on  the  subject  of  the  innate  voluntary  affections,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article,  and  shall  be  happy  to  meet  our  read- 
ersj  after  they  have  sufficiently  recruited  themselves,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 


Art.  VII. — Sinful  volitions  from  sinful  innate  af* 

FECTIONS^  OR  DISPOSITIONS. 
Bj  the  Editob.     <  . 

Ever  since  the  New  Haven  divines  have  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  native  d^pravity,  there  has  been  a  systematic  at^ 
tempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  man  as  innate 
i^ections  that  are  of  a  n^oral  nature ;  that  the  passions,  af- 
fections and  propensities  of  human  nature  are  all  innocent ; 
and  that  only  certain  mental  acts  which  are  called  volitions 
are  of  an  accountable  nature.  The  affections  have  been 
most  carefully  distinguished  from  the  will.  The  nature  of 
some  of  these  which  are  confessedly  bad,  has  been  gradually 
changed  and  refined  away  by  artful  definitions ;  others  more 
obstinate,  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  sinful,  but  their 
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sinfulness  is  attributed  to  some  preceding  act  of  sin,  which 
gave  them  their  malignity,  and  which  has  always  continued 
to  appear  with  them  to  perpetuate  it.  But  nevertheless,  the 
native  affections  and  passions  of  humaa-  nature,  all  that 
ban  be  said  to  belong  to  nature,  is  called  constitutional,  and 
the  exercises  of  these  are  carefully  distinguished  from  what 
they  qail  volition. 

Of  those  who  deny  that  the  acts  of  any  innate  affections 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  one  party  believe  "  that  the  will  does, 
in  every  instance  yield  to  these,"  but  yet  whenever  it  thus 
yielded,  there  was  power  to  the  contrary  ;  others  assert  the 
existence  in  the  will,  of  an  actual  power  to  rise  above  the 
demands  of  appetite  and  self-love  ;  that  the  will  is  not  de- 
termined absolutely  by  the  extraneous  cause,  but  is  in  fact 
self-determined.  In  opposition  to  both  these,  we  intend  to 
establish  the  great  evangelical  truth,  that  the  acts  of  certain 
innate  affections  are  of  a  moral  nature,  not  that  they  cause 
volition,  but  that  they  constitute  it ;  that  they  are,  in  their 
own  nature,  voluntary  ;  that  volition  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
no  farther  than  it  consists  in  these;  that  volition  is  some- 
thing' more  than  a  decision  of  the  understanding  between 
the  desirableness  of  objects,  towards  all  of  which  the  mind, 
without  these  moral  feelings,  would  be  indifferent;  that 
volition,  properly  so  called,  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward 
affection  of  the  soul  towards  those  moral  objects  which  the 
law  of  God  requires  us  to  regard  with  love  or  aversion. 

The  followers  of  Dr.Tayloi^  while  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  all  human  volitions,  previous  to  regeneration,  are 
sinful,  yet  deny  the  existence  of  a  sinful  heart,  from  whence 
these  sinful  volitions  proceed ;  they  believe  that  to  regard 
the  actions  of  any  innate  affections  as  sinful,  is  to  make  de- 
pravity physical.  Dr.  Enunons  and  his  followers  bad  fur- 
nished them  with  this  fundamental  principle,  but  they  are 
justly  startled  at  the  conclusions  which  these  bold  men  have 
ventured  to  dediice  from  it.  The  last  mentioned  divine, 
who  denied  innate  depravity,  was  compelled  by  his  princi- 
ples to  resolve  all  moral  action,  both  holy  and  sinful  into 
immediate  divine  efficiency,  for  without  this,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  existence  of  any  accountable  agency  what- 
ever. The  followers  of  Dr.  Taylor,  while  they  deny  that 
human  depravity  is  innate,  dare  not  venture  to  advance  in 
plain  terms,  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will.    They  can  attribute  the  existence  of  sinful  voli- 
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tioDs  neither  to  a  sinful  heart  or  nattire,  nor  to  previous  vo- 
lition,  and  they  have  embrace4  the  only  theory  tiiat  was 
left  to  them.  We  think  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  tracing  the 
source  of  human  depravity,  has  shown  his  ingenuity^  by 
pitching  u{)on  the  only  scheme  which  is  conceivable  by  one 
who  has  abandoned  the  received  doctrine  of  original  ^in, 
and  cannot  replace  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will.  We  will  give  his  scheme  in  his  own 
wbrds. 

'"  This  self  Jove,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choic'e,  which 
supremely  fix  on  any  object.  In  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  character,  ther^  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  mu^t  respect  soma  one  object, 
God  or  mammon  ^as  the  chief  good^  or  as  an  object  of  su- 
preme affection.  Now  whence  comes  such  choice  or  pre- 
ference ?  The  answer  which  human  consciousness  gives^ 
is,  tiiat  the  being  constituted  with,  the  desire  of  happiness^ 
desires  to  be  happy,  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deri- 
ving happiness  from  difibrent  objects,  considers  from  which 
the  greatest  happiness  may  b^  derived ;  and  as  in  this  re^ 
spect  he  judges  orestimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses 
thef  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good." 

This  is  the  system  which  is  substituted  in  place  of  the 
received  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  These  few  words 
contain  the  whole  system  as  it  is  found  scattered  through 
volumes.  Here  we  come  to  the  true  pineal  glapd  where 
the  whole  soul  of  New  Haven  theology  centres^  and  we  shall 
improve  the  opportimity.which  it  affords  of  givingour  read- 
ers a  birdseye  view  of  these  new  philosophical  propositions 
which  have  so  happily  relieved  dogmatic"  theology  of  its 
difficulties.  Here  is  the  Pisgah  from  whence  he  may  survey 
at  a  glance  the  whole  land  of  promise,  into  which  so  many 
are  urging  him  to- enter.  We  will  just  request  thd  reader 
to  refer  to  the  above  passage,  to  see  that  our  interpretation 
does  it  no  violence. 

First,  \y:hat  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
choice  or  preference  which  fit  supremely  on  any  object,  that 
is  of  volitions,  holy  or  sinful,  is  it  a  holy  or  sinful  heart  or 
moral  nature  ?  No.  But  still  it  is  an  inivate  affection,  mere 
self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness ;  and  one  and  the  same 
cause  is  assigned  for  the  existence  of  volitions  differing  infi- 
nitely in  their  nature  and  deserts. :  But  <'  wheiide  comes  such 
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ehoicfl  or-preferenee  V    What  does  th«  New  School  mon\ 
of^nttdce  irrlo  view,  io  making  his  choice  ^  Does  he  take 
ioto  view  simply  what  is  right,  what  is  worthy  of  choice, 
what  coneci«Qce  approves ;  nas  he  any  respect  to  the  au- 
Ihorily  of  God  ;  does  he  eren  stop  to  enquire  what  is  his 
will  t    No.     No  such  thing ;  "  knowing  that  he  is  capable 
of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  he  simply  con- 
aiders  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived." 
Has  he  any  use  for  a  conscience  ;  has  he  any  concern  with 
what  is  right?     None  whatever.     The  new  school  con- 
science  inquires  only  from  which  object  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness may  be  derived."     But  is  this  moral  agent  always 
mvariably  governed  in  his  choice  by  this  innate  affection  t 
It  is  true,  he  always  inquires  from  which  object  the  most 
happiness  is  to  be  dericed,  but  will  he  always  choose  accor^ 
ding  to  this  estimated    lovariahiy.     "  And  as  in  this  je- 
spect  he  jndges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,so  he  chooses 
the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good."    The  man  always 
acts  up  to  the  light  that  he  has  even  in  his  impenitence. — 
He  follows  his  copscience,  he  will  always  choose  the  object 
fi-om  whence  he  expects  the  most  happiness.    He  wotild  al- 
ways then  choose  the  object  from  which  most  llappinees  ac- 
tually is  to  be  obtnined,  provided  he  knew  it.    How  then 
does  the  man  become  a  sinner  7    By  mistake.     What  makes 
^e  new  kind  of  saint?    Sagacity  to  discover  from  which 
object  he  can  derive  most  happiness.     We  see  how  radical 
is  the  change  of  heart  which  these  men  inculcate.     We  ean 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  great  success  about  which  they 
are  constantly  boasting,  that  the  system  makes  converts  so 
easily  and  speedily,  promotes  piety  so  powerfully,  and  so 
frequently  leads  to  perfection.     We  know  too,  from  this  pas- 
sage, how  much  they  mean  by  total  depravity,  regeneration 
and  the  special  influence  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  firmly 
they  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  Church.     According  to 
im,  christians  choose  God  as  their  portion,  not  from 
i  of  duty,  not  because  they  feel  he  has  any  right  to 
sir  ofiections ;  not  because  they  see  any  intrinsic 
e  in  his  character,  but  simply  because  they  expect 
tpiness  from  him  than  from  mammon.     Christians 
with  the  same  inward  affection  (hat  they  love  the 
h,is  self-love  they  tell  us,  is  that  constitutional  heart 
they  say  Jehovah  has  reference,  when  he  com- 
an  to  tovt  him  with  all  the  heart.    The  only  dif- 
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ierence  between  .^inta  and  sinners  on  this  system,  is  that 
which  respects  their  judgments.  Self-love,  the  innate  affec- 
tion which  alone  attaches  them  to  objects,  is  the  same  in  alh 
"Self-love"  they  say,  "  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  ac- 
tion." "  The  happiness  of  the  agent  in,  some  form,  i$  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  specific  voluntary  action."  Self-love  then 
is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  happiness  of  the  agent.the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  moral  action  in  God,  in  holy  angels,  in  de- 
vils, in  saints,  and  in  sinners.  These  unwearied  opponents 
of  physical  depi^avity  then  teach  that  the  innate  anection  of 
self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  preference^  the  reason 
that  any  object  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  and  that  choice  is 
only  the  judgment  the  mind  fornis  as  to  the^relative  power 
of  objects  to  gratify  this  innate  affection.  Thus  after  all 
ttie  invectives  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  physical 
depravityand  pnjrsical  holiness,  after  denying  regeneration 
jtnd  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit,  after  confoundiuff 
Che  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  they  are  at  last  obliged 
to  make  innate  affections  the  primary  cause  of  all  holiness 
aad  all  sin.  And  even  these  do  noc  account  for  the  facts 
which  they  were  meant  to  explain.  The  philosopher  was 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  a  moral  agent  chooses  God  or 
mammon  as  the  object  of  supreme  affection.  How  is  he  W 
deterdaine  from  which  object  the  greatest  happiness  is  to  be 
derived?  How  is  he  to  know  which  object  is  most  agrees* 
ble,  God  or  mammon,  if  he  have  always  heretofore  surveyed 
bo.th  with  indifference,  if  he  have  never  exercised  any  in- 
ward affection  to  either,  as  is  the  case  by  supposition.  It  is  as 
i{  a  man  were  to  d^ide  which  he  liked  best,  an  apple  or  aii 
prange,  before  tasting^  of  either.  > 

The  New  Philosophy  then,  in  opposing  physical  holiness 
said  physical  sin,  traces  all  holiness  and  sin  to  the  same  in- 
nate affection ;  makes  God  and  mammon  the  object  of  the 
saoie  innate  desires :  makes  all  volitions  the  operation  of  an 
innate  affection,  an4  entirely  confounds  the  distinctions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

The  authors  of  this  system  had .  denied  the  existence  of 
any  disposition  separate  from  volitions,  by  which  moral  ob- 
jects are  agreeable  or  otherwise— they  knew  the  absurdity 
of  self-determination,  that  it  would  be  too  bold  to  assert 
that  the  mind  has  power,  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  to  make 
stay  moral  object  agreeable  or  otherwise,  according  to  its 
pkiasarey  when  all  moral  objects  are  indiiSforent  to  U ;  and 
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there  remaiiied  to  them  no  other  theory  imaginable,  by  which 
they  eould  account  for  the  existeince  of  sin  or  reason  at  all 
on  moral  objects.  We  regard  the  theory  which  we  ha,ve  no- 
ticed above,  as  the  only  one  that  remains  to  tho3e  who  retain 
the  exercise  scheme  as  it  is  called,  and  cannot  receive  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Emmons,  or  the  system  of  self-determina- 
tion. . 

We  regard  this  as  their  only  refuge  :  it  is  a  system  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  a  systematic  denial  of  moral  distint:- 
tions.  These  shocking  positions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their 
system,  and  the  peculiar  sentiments  on  this  subject  af  e  found 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  theology  of  all  who  em- 
brace it. 

Respecting  the  source  of  human  volitions,  we  believe  that 
very  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Pres.  Ed- 
wards and  his  son,  will  be  disppsed  to  attribute  their  exist- 
ence and  character  to  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will; 
that  is,  to  previous  volitions  which  determine  their  existence 
and  nature.  It  is  notorious  that  the  absurdity  of  this 
scheme  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  for  a  long 
period,  none  have  ventured  to  defend  it. 

W^  believe  that  in  denying  the  existence  of  innate  de- 
pravity, that  sinful  volitions  proceed  from  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion, the  new  divines  have  denied  a  first  principle,  the  uni- 
versal dictate  of  the  common  sense,  of  mankind ;  something 
which  till  of  late  was  never  questioned.  Mankind  have 
always  believed  that  pride,  envy,  ambition,  hatred,  malice, 
and  revenge  are  something  mdre  than  resolutions  formed  in 
youth  :  they  know  that  they  are  passions  which  belong  to 
oUr  nature,  and  they  instinctively  pronounce  sentence  against 
every  violent  outbreaking  of  these  feelings,  and  the  bold  as- 
sertions that  are  now  so  constantly  made,  that  all  the  affec- 
tions, passions  and  immanent  dispositions  of  human  nature 
are  innocent,  can  advance  the  cause  of  new  divinity  only  as 
they  produce  infidelity,  deny  moral  distinctions  and  sap  the 
foundation  of  morals. 

But,  if  such  assertions  have  thistendency^  we  regard  the 
scheme  which  the  New  Haven  school  advance  as  to  the 
source  of  volitions,  as  a  plain  unequivocal  denial  of  the-dis- 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin.  Unable 
to  trace  all  sinful  volitions  to  previous  choice,  and  unwilling 
to  trace  them  to  immanent  sinful  disposition,  in  order  to  find 
a  source  of  volition,  they  trace  all  holy,  and  sinful  volitions 
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to  an  innate  affectibn,  which  in  their  view,  has  no  iqoral 
character.  Happiness  is  made  the  ultimate  end  of  all  vol- 
untary action,  the  object  of  all  hqly  and  sinful  volition. 
This  is  not  the  happiness  which  results  from  virtuous  ajQfec- 
tions,  for  besides  that  it  is  assigned  as  thb  object,  instead  of 
the  effect,  of  these  volitions— it  is  also  equally  the  object  of 
sinful  ones.  It  is  a  mere  sensual  Epicurean  happiness,  and 
the  difficulties  about  moral  agency  are  solved  by  denying 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

Such  are,  as  we  believe,  the.  necessary  consequences  of 
denying  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  the  acts  of  certain 
innate  affections  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  motives  in  exciting  the  native 
disposition  of  th^  heart,  they  either  do  it  alone  or  they  owe 
their  influence  to  some  act  of  the  will  giving  them,  this 
power.  One  thing  is  granted,  that  a  motive  is  always  ne- 
cessary in  volition,  is  implied  in  it;  there  must  always 
be  something  which  is  willed,  some  object  of  volition.  Now 
/  if  the  motive  has  influence  to  call  forth  volition  only  by  a 
preceding  choice  of  ours  to  fall  under  its  influence,  then  we 
must  enquire  what  is  the  object  or  motive  that  has  influence 
in  that  previous  or  determining  volition  as  much  as  in  the 
one  determined.  Besides,  to  suppose  that  the  miqd,  while  in- 
different towards  an  object,  should  choose  to  come. under 
its  influence,  seems  a  contradiction  ;  to  suppose  it  otherwise 
than  indifferent  in  the  determining  volition  is  to  suppose 
that  the  motive  has  influence  not  on^y  in  the  volition  which 
it  excites,  but  in  that  by  which  we  determine  to  fall  under 
its  influence.  If  we  should  suppose  that  at  first  all  moral 
objects  were  viewed  by  the  mind  with  absolute  indifference, 
atid  that  it  could  have  towards  them  what  feelings  it  should 
choose,  this  would  not  help  the  matter  in  these  previous 
volitions;  some  object  must  already  have  been  pleasing : 
but  by  supposition  it  is  not  a  moral  object ;  so  that  by  hy- 
pothesis this  previous  volition  is  not  of  an  accountable  na- 
ture ;  and  as  there  is  no  virtue  in  these  previous  volitions, 
the  necessity  for  them  seems  to  argue  a  defect  in  the  mind 
rather  than  a  perfection.  It  is' evidently  no  perfection  in  it 
that  it  should  not  be  able  to  choose  the  things  required 
without  first  choosing  something  else.  By  hypothesis,  then, 
it  could  be  no  perfection  or  virtue  to  have  this  power,  and  no- 
thing is  more  evident  tijan  that  we  do  not  possess  it.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  only  reason  that  this  power  is 
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asserted  is  a  scepticism  as  ta  the  inherent  voluntariness  of 
the  acts  themselves  which  are  commanded  or  f6rbidden. 
For,  . 

God  has  placed  all  holy  volitions  in  the  fact  jthat  certain 
object<i,  his  own  transcendent  excellence  for  instance,  are 
agreeable  to  us  that  we  love  them ;  the  voluntariness  which 
he  has  required,  is  the  being  in  this  state,  and  not  in  thie 
manner,  means  or  caus^  by  which  toe  came  into  it.-^ 
He  has  placed  all  sinful  volition  in  being  pleased  with  and 
loving  ol:)}ect3  which  are  of  a  nature  perfectly  opposed  to 
the  former.  There  is  of  course  no  other  accountable  voli- 
tion. Now  if  there  be  no  disposition  to  be  rightly  affected 
by  these  objects  or  otherwise,  we  cannot  help  the  matter  by 
supposing  that  it  is  by  previous  voluntaryiess.  The  truth 
is,  if  a  volition  be  directed  towards  these  moral  objects,  it  is 
of  a  moral  accountable  nature,  otherwise  it  is  not  what  Ood 
has  commanded  or  forbidden,  and  he  takes  no  account  of 
it  Those  who  oppose  the  proposition  Hhkt  the  acts  of  in- 
nate affections  are  of  a  moral  nature,  do  it  in  general  on 
the  grouhd  that  they  do  not  flow  from  previous  volition,  and 
so  are  not  voluntary,  as  if  that  which  is  voluntary  Only  in 
its  cau^e,  were  to  be  reckoned  voluntary  ratlier  than  that 
which  is  so  in  its  nature.  This  separating  voluntariness 
iVom  virtuous  or  sinful  acts  and  placing  it  in  their  cause,  is 
absurd  and  the  source  of  the  most  serious  errors  on  moral 
subjects.  It  is  because  persons  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
Ood  has  actually  placed  his  command  on  things  which  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  command.  Qod  has  placed  all  the 
voluntitriness  which  he  requires  or  forbids  in  certain  acts 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  law;  these  philosophers  place 
it  all  in  certain  acts  which  are  to  precede  those  required««- 
and  they  mak^  Grod's  commands  fall  on  certain  mental  ope- 
rations m  their  nature  as  involuntary  as  the  beating  of  the 
heart  or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.  The  great  objection 
which  the  new  school  urge  against  an  inherent  dispositii^ 
from  which  .sinful  volitions  flow,  is  this  :  If  these  feelings 
spring  from  an  innate  disposition,  then  they  come  into  exis- 
tence without  our  willing  it, as  if  the  acts  themselves  were  not 
our  will,  and  as  if,  for  a  thing  to  be  voluntary  it  must  be  the 
bare  effect  of  volition  and  not  volition  itself. 

But  they  say  further,  if  thesefeeUngsspringfroman  imma- 
nent dispoisition  and  not  from  previous  volition,  not  only  are 
they  not  of  a  voluntary  nature,  bat  mors,  as  a  oonsequenoei 
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they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature.  Bnt  Opd  has  placed  all 
virtue  in  affections  towards  certain  objects,  and  all  sin  in  iif- 
fections  towards  certain  other  objects :  theonJy  question  with 
re^rd  to  the  motal  nature  of^  these  feeling  must  be  simply 
this :  Are  they  directed  towards  those  objects  which  he  has 
commanded'  or  forbidden  us  to  love  ?  If  they  are,  whntever 
may  be  their  cause,  they  are  of  a  moral  nature :  if  not, 
whatever  be  their  cause,  they  can  have  no  moral  desert 
There  is  a  traifscendaijit  excellence  in  the  thing's  which 
God  has  required  us  to  love;  and  we  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  the  height  of  Cfuilt  to  be 
indifferent  towards  them;  indeed  we  cannot  be  Indifferent 
to  them,  but  through  affections  towards  opposite  objects.--^ 
We  cannot  jproye  moral  accountability  by  bare  reason ; 
neither  can  we  disbelieve  it  by  .the  influence  of  the  most 
subtil  arguments.  There  is  in  the  feeling  themselves  which 
God  has  required,  aside  from  the  causes  of  them,  an  inherent 
excellence  which  we  necessarily  reBpect;  and  there  is  in 
those  which  he  has  condemned,  an  odious  nature,  to  that  de- 
gree that  the  curse  of  God's  law  alone  expresses  their  desert. 
Mod  has  placed  all  holiness  in  the  fact  that  certain  objects  of 
transcenaent  excellence  excite  in  us  feelings  of  love  ;  that, 
these  motives  excite  these  feelings  without  any  wUl  a(  oori 
but  what  is  contained  in  the  feelings  themselves ;  and  all  sin 
in  the  fact  that  certaiii  other  objects  of  an  opposite,  charac- 
ter, become  the  objects  in  which  we  delight. 

The  great  objection  against  considering  thd  acts  of  the 
innate  affections  of  a  moral  nature,  is  this:  These  affec- 
tions, it  is  said,  act  only  as  they  are  acted  upon ;  the  act,  or 
volition,  takes  place  solely  by  the  influence  of  the  motive. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  volition 
must  be  called  forth  by  previous  choice,  instead  of  the  ob- 
ject towards  which  it  acts,  upon  which  it  fixes.  The  only 
question  is,  are  the  acts  of  these  affections  such  as  the  law 
commands  oir  forbids  — are  they  affection  for  the  same  ob- 
jects 1  If  they  are.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  theit 
causes,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature ;  they  are 
either  holiness  or  sin.  Now  if  we  find  a  volition  which  has 
the  scriptural  character  of  God  for  its  object,  -^hetber  this 
love  arises  from  an  infused  affection,  or  from  prievious  voli- 
tion, or  without  any  supposable  reason  why  it  takes  plac^ 
rather  than  a  contrary  aflection,  ^till  it  must  be  considered 
as  possessing  both  a  volantary  and  moriJ  nature  in 
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^e  may  stigmatize  the  inward  disposition  by  the  name  of 
stisceptibilily;  or  call  the  object  of  it  a  stitnulantj  or  the 
feeling  itself  an  e^tidn,  but  the  names  do  not  alter  the  real 
nature  of  the  things. 

We  suppose  that  if  any  internal  acts  of  affection  are  de- 
light in  the  true  character  of  God,  benevolence  towards  fel- 
low beings,  hatred  of  sin,  humility  in  view  of  unworthincss, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  for  enemies,  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  and  faith  in  thedivine  promises,  that  such  affec- 
tions towards  these  objects,  are  of  a  voluntary  and  moral 
nature  in  themselves,  they  possess  in  themselves  an  inherent 
ezxnellence,  and  borrow  none  from  their  cause;  but  these 
are  all  but  so-  mnny  various  exhibitions  of  that  love  to  God, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the4aw,  and  which  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  exists  there  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  is  not  a  mere  evanescent  emotion.  We  suppose 
that  acts  of  ambition,  pride,  envy,  malice,  hatred  and  revenge, 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  feelings  just  mentioned ;  that 
they  are  the  very  feelings  which  the  Scripture  forbids  through- 
out. These  are  what  all  Protestant  confessions  embrace 
under  the  name  .-of  concupiscence,  which  not  only  the 
Church,  but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always  con- 
sidered as  sinful.  These  are  the  causes  of  all  crime,  the 
passions  which  have  produced  all  national  calamity,  and 
most  individual  sufferins;.  We  can  conceive  no  worse  pas- 
sions— they  are  those  which  reign  in  hell,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  constitute  it  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  always  considered  these  feelings  as  voluntary  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  moral  nature.  But  mankind  also  consider 
them  as  the  acts  of  affections  which  belobg  to  our  nature. 
It  would  be  useless  to  trace  them  to  previous  volition,  were 
there  no  absurdity  in  it,  for  they  hav^  all  their  voluntariness 
and  moral  odiousness  in  themselves ;  to  suppose  there  is  no 
reason  in  bur  nature  why  these  arise  rather  than  the  opposite 
feelings,  when  moral  objects  are  presented,  is  hardly  philo- 
sophical ;  and  as  the  new  philosophy  can  gain  nothing  from 
such  a  siipposition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  trace  them  to  those 
innate  dispositions,  from  which  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind has  always  supposed  that  they  proceed. 

The  objection  that  they  are  effects  and  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  causes  which  are  termed  mere  stimulants  to  excile 
them,  is  certainly  frivolous.  All  volition  implies  that  some- 
thing is  willed,  that  there  is  some  object  on  which  it  fixes, 
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and  eUher  this  object  must  call  forth  volition  or  previous  voli- 
tion must  do  it ;  but  even  this  previous  volition  has  a  motive ' 
for  its  object.  Self-determination  implies  not  merely  what  is 
incomprehensible  but  what  is  self-contradictory.  Volition 
must  have  an  object  from  definition.  Love  to  God  must  have 
the  divine  excellence  for  its  object,  and  it  is  this,  and  not  a  pre- 
vious volition  which  the  law  does  not  require,  which  calls  it 
forth,  and  so  of  all  acts  of  holy  or  sinful  affection.  God  has  pla* 
ced  all  virtue  in  certain  affections  towards  certain  objects ; 
he  has  not  required  to  call  forth  these  feelings  by  previous 
volition,  or  placed  virtue  in  such  volitions ;  be  simply  re^ 
quires  us  to  be  thus  and  thus  affected  by  certain  objects,  his 
own  blessed  character  for  instance,  and  all  holiness  consists 
in  beinfi[  thus  affected  by  it,  and  that  is  the  motive  or  object 
which  IS  to  affect  us ;  he  has  denounced  the  curse  of  his 
law  on  the  failure  of  being  thus  affected  by  it. 

If  the  actions  of  any  innate  affections  are  directed  towards 
moral  objects,  and  are  such  as  God  has  forbidden,  then  to . 
call  them  mere  emotions  and  teach  that  they  have  no  moral 
character^  is  to  unsettle  first  principles,  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  public  nK)ral8,  and  to  introduce  the  most  fatal  infi-^ 
delity. 

If  the  action  of  innate  affections^  however,  is  not  of  a 
moral  nature,  then  they  may  be  considered  as  mere  emotions 
with  all  safety,  and  it  is  introducing  confusion  into  theolofify 
to  view  them  in  any  other  light.  We  have  only  to  take 
care  of  them  as  we  do  our  limbs,  that  they  do  no  mischief, 
but  as  they,  are  not  acts  of  the  will,  they  are  no  more  of  a 
moral  character  than  the  acts  of  memory  or  intellect. 

We  will  briefly  attempt  to  show  that  the  acts  of  these  af-' 
fections  whicb  mankind  have  always  considered  as  passions 
which  belong  to  the  human  heart,  that  these  alone  are  voli^ 
tion.  These  alone  are  exercised  towards  the  real  ultimate 
objects  of  volition.  We  commonly  say  that  external  ob- 
jects, ends,  and  actions  are  the  objects  of  volition  ;  they  are, 
but  not  its  ultimate  objects. 

First  with  regard  to  actions.  Two  persons  perform  pre- 
cisely the  same  external  act  of  charity,  but  one  from  mO" 
tives  of  ostentation,  the  other  from  benevolence  towards  the 
person  relieved.  But  is  the  action  which  is  the  same  iu 
both  cases  the  ultimate  object  of  volition  ?  Far  from  it — 
one  individual  really  wills  the  honor  which  comes  from 
men,  the  other  the  good  of  his  fellow  being.    A  third  per- 
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sinfulness  is  attributed  to  some  preceding  act  of  sin,  which 
gave  them  their  malignity,  and  which  has  always  continued 
to  appear  with  them  to  perpetuate  it.-  But  nevertheless,  tlie 
native  affections  and  passions  of  human-  nature,  all  that 
ban  be  said  to  belong  to  nature,  is  called  constitutional,  and 
the  exercises  of  these  are  carefully  distinguished  from  what 
they  qall  volition. 

Of  those  who  deny  that  the  acts  of  any  innate 'affections 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  one  party  believe  "  that  the  will  does, 
in  every  instance  yield  to  these,"  but  yet  whenever  it  thus 
yielded,  there  was  power  to  the  contrary  ;  others  assert  the 
existence  in  the  will,  of  an  actual  power  to  rise  above  the 
demands  of  appetite  and  self-love  ;  that  the  will  is  not  de- 
termined absolutely  by  the  extraneous  cause,  but  is  in  fact 
self-determined.  In  opposition  to  both  these,  we  intend  to 
establish  the  great. evangelical  truth,  that  the  acts  of  certain 
innate  affections  are  of  a  moral  nature,  not  that  they  cause 
vohtion,  but  that  they  constitute  it ;  that  they  are,  in  their 
own  nature,  voluntary  ;  that  volition  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
no  farther  than  it  consists  in  these ;  that  volition  is  some- 
thing' more  than  a  decision  of  the  understanding  between 
the  desirableness  of  objects,  towards  all  of  which  the  mind, 
without  these  moral  feelings,  would  be  indifferent;  that 
volition,  properly  so  called,  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward 
affection  of  the  soul  towards  those  moral  objects  which  the 
law  of  God  requires  us  to  regard  with  love  or  aversion. 

The  followers  of  Dr.Taj^or^  while  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  all  human  volitions,  previous  to  regeneration,  are 
sinful,  yet  deny  the  existence  of  a  sinful  heart,  from  whence 
these  sinful  volitions  proceed ;  they  believe  l;^hat ,  to  regard 
the  actions  of  any  innate  affections  as  sinful,  is  to  make  de- 
pravity physical.  Dr.  Enunons  and  his  followers  had  fur- 
nished them  with  this  fundamental  principle,  but  they  are 
justly  startled  at  the  conclusions  which  these  bold  men  have 
ventured  to  dediice  from  it.  The  last  mentioned  divine, 
who  denied  innate  depravity,  was  compelled  by  his  princi- 
ples to  resolve  all  moral  action,  both  holy  and  sinful  into 
immediate  divine  efficiency,  for  without  this,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  existence  of  any  accountable  agency  what- 
ever. The  followers  of  Dr.  Taylor,  while  they  deny  that 
human  depravity  is  innate,  dare  not  venture  to  advance  in 
plain  terms,  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will.    They  can  attribute  the  existence  of  sinful  voli- 
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tioDs  neithet  to  a  sinful  heart  or  nature,  nor  to  previous  vo* 
lition,  and  they  have  embrace4  the  only  theory  that  was 
left  to  them.  We  think  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  tracing  the 
source  of  human  depravity,  has  shown  his  ingenuity,  by 
pit<^hing  upon  the  only  scheme  which  is  conceivable  by  one 
who  has  abandoned  the  received  doctrine  of  original  9in, 
i^nd  cannot  replace  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  self>determining 
power  of  the  will.  We  will  give  his  scheme  in  his  owa 
wbrds* 

"  This  seltlove,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice,  which 
supremely  fix  on  any  object.  In  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  mui^t  respect  some  one  object, 
God  or  mammon  ^w  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  su- 
premo affection.  Now  whence  comes  such  choice  or  pre- 
ference? The  answer  which  human  consciousness  ^ives,^ 
is,  that  the  being  constituted  with  the  desire  of  happiness, 
desires  to  be  happy,  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deri- 
ving happiness  from  difierent  objects,  considers  from  which 
the  greatest  happiness  may  bq  derived ;  and  as  in  this  re^ 
spect  he  judges  orestimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses 
thef  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good." 

This  is  the  system  which  is  substituted  in  place  of  the 
received  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  These  few  words 
contain  the  whole  system  as  it  is  found  scattered  through 
volumes.  Here  we  come  to  the  true  pineal  gland  where 
the  whole  soul  of  New  Haven  theology  centres,  and  we  shall 
improve  the  opportunity. which  it  affords  of  givingour  read- 
ers a  birdseye  view  of  these  new  philosophical  propositions 
which  have  so  happily  relieved  dogmatic  theology  of  its 
difficulties.  Here  is  the  Pisgah  from  whenbe  he  may  survey 
at  a  glance  the  whole  land  of  promise,  into  which  so  many 
are  urgiiig  him  to  enter.  We  will  just  request  thd  reader 
to  refer  to  the  above  passage,  to  see  that  our  interpretation 
does  it  no  violence. 

First,  what  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
choice  or  preference  which  fie  supremely  on  any  object,  that 
is  of-volitions,  holy  or  sinful,  is  it  a  holy  or  sinful  heart  or 
moral  nature  ?  No.  But  still  it  is  an  innate  affection,,  mere 
seif-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness  \  and  one  and  the  same 
cause  is  assigned  for  the  existence  of  volitions  differing  infi^ 
nitely  in  their  nature  and  deserts,  j  But  *<  whende  comes  such 
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righteous  as  what  must  go  before  righteousness.  So  that 
by  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once  shut 
out  of  the  world,  and  no  door  left  open  by  which  it  can  ever 
possibly  enter  into  the  world."  ' 

Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  "  the  ultimate  end  proposed  by 
common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  a^nt  himself, 
and  this  certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from^nstinct. 
Now,  may  not  another  instinct  towards  the  public,  or  the 
good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  virtue  as  the  in- 
stinct toward  private  happiness?  If  it  be  said  that  actions 
froni  instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this 
objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the  actions  which 
flow  fronf  self-love." 

President  Edwards  remarks  of  the  same  views  of  the 
origin  of  holy  and  sinful  volitions  which  prevail  at  present, 
'^  It  is  agreeable  to  th^  sense  of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous, 
but  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds 
is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice^ 
is  mrttious.  This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive 
their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed. 
Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be 
before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  their  should  fijrst  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition, 
what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can,  according 
to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  pro- 
ceeds from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love  or 
some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before 
the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds 
from  it," 
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Art.  Vni.    On  the  Effects  op  Regeneration. 


It  has  been  with  many  a  matter  of  no  small  speculation 
liow  that  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  could  have  been  induced,  within  so  short 
a  period,  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  re- 
generation, the  two  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
system.  Doubtless,  a  number  of  causes  might  have  con- 
spired to  produce  the  result,  but  we  think  that  we  can  name 
two  which  has  a  most  decisive  influence,  and  which  are 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect. 

First,  a  spirit  of  bold  {^peculation  on  theological  subjects 
had  infected  the  church.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  had  predicted 
that  this  alone  would  lead  to  infidelity.  The  writings  of 
President  Edwards  had  doubtless  produced  a  taste  for  meta- 
physical discussions,  but  ere  long  those  discussions  became 
Sresumptuous.  Subjects  were  attempted  which  were  evi- 
ently  beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason.  Divines  at- 
tempted to  tell  how  sin  came  into  the  world,  almost  as  cir- 
cumstantially as  at  the  present  day.  But  this  was  not 
enough  ;  to  carry  out  some  favorite  positions,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  and  theology  were  assailed,  the 
great  principle  of  Hume's  Scepticism  was  adopted  by  Chris- 
tian divines,  and'  the  human  soul  made  out  to  be  a  mere 
series  of  perceptions  and  exercises.  But  still  these  men  had 
a  high  respect  for  the  great  evangelical  system,  but  they 
were  fostering  a  spirit  of  bold  speculation  among  their 
pupils,  exalting  human  reason  as  a  source  of  truth  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bible,  and  leading  Christians  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  with  the  same  weapons,  and  the 
same  spirit  with  which  heretics  opposed  them.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  men  who  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  have  furnished  the  fiindamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  heresy.  The  New  Haven  divines  acknow- 
ledj^  that  their's  is  what  is  called  the  <<  exercise  system." 
It  is  at  least  true,  that  they  borrow  most  of  their  reasoning; 
from  Dr.  Emmons,  as  they  obtained  most  of  their  early  ad- 
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herents  from  his  followers,  but  they  reject  with  abhorence 
his  views  of  the  divine  efficiency  in  the  production  of  holi- 
ness. It  was  not  till  reason  had  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
substituted  foi^  revelation  as  a  means  of  attaining  theological 
truth,  that  the  new  system  ventured  to  make  a  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  reason  above  assigned  may  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bold  speculations,  but  it  is  far  from  accounting 
for  their  rapid  and  extensive  circulation.  We  believe  that 
the  influence  of  partial  and  unscriptural  views  of  regenera- 
tion tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  these 
errors,  by  producing  spurious  conversions  and  spurious  re- 
vivals, and  thus  changing  the  character  of  the  church  itself. 
Such  an  undue  proportion  of  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  had  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  practical  religion.  All  relis^ion  was  resolved  into  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  have 
become  a  purer  kind  of  Stoicism.  We  say  that  these  subjects 
received  not  so  much  an  undue  as  a  disproportioned  atten- 
tion, which  threw  other  subjects  into  the  shade.  Other  truths 
and  branches  of  Christian  character  were  almost  overlooked. 
Long  before  the  new  views  in  theology  began  to  prevail,  it 
had  become  very  common  to  present  the  noost  distorted  and 
defective  views  of  regeneration  from  the  pulpit.  Of  the  re- 
vivals of  those  days,  we  say  that  they  differed  entirely  from 
the  scenes  of  artificial  excitement,  and  deliberate  and  syste- 
matic deception  and  delusion  which  have  of  late  prevailed ; 
but  still,  in  conversing  with  those  who  entertained  hopes, 
we  were  compelled  to  entertain  and  ej^press  our  fears  that  a 
very  great  portion  were  deceived,  and  deceived  by  the 
preaching  too  often,  and  subsequent  events  have  given  too 
much  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  suspicions  as  to  a 
great 'portion  of  those  conversions. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  secretly  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  regeneration,  as  the  church 
has  always  understood  those  truths,  we  believe  that  the  di- 
rect and  only  tendency  of  their  preaching,  is  to  delude  and 
ruin  immortal  beings.  But  even  amonff  those  who  have 
not  given  up  these  precious  truths,  we  believe  that  there 
exists  either  great  unfaithfulness,  or  great  obscurity  in  pre- 
senting Scriptural  views  of  the  effects  of  regeneration. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  general  terms,  to  teach  that  regenera- 
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tion  must  be  the  work  of  divine  power — a  supernatural 
work.  This  may  be  taught  in  words,  and  instantly  denied 
again,  by  describing  conversion  as  something  which  re- 
quires no  such  influence — something  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  will  instantly  pronounce  to  be  quite  within 
human  powers,  something  in  harmony  with  the  corrupt 
principles  of  the  natural  heart,  and  which  almost  any  man 
may  have  who  will  but  set  about  it,  and  this  without  any 
remarkable  exertion  of  his  powers. 

We  believe  that  he,  who,  while  he  gives  orthodox  views 
of  the  nature  and  efficient  cause  of  regeneration,  fails  to 
make  it  a  radical  change,  manifesting  itself  by  an  entire  new 
life  and  conversation,  is  guilty  of  ruining  souls.  Or,  if  in 
his  private  instructions  and  conversation  with  those  who 
are  seeking  a  hope,  the  preacher'contradict  his  public  min- 
istrations, if  he  consult  his  feelings  at  all  or  his  interests ; 
if  he  fail  to  encourage,  guide,  and  assist  the  person  to  self- 
examination  ;  if  he  do  any  thing  calculated  to  send  a  soul 
into  eternity  with  a  false  hope,  he  is  accessary  to  his  ruin, 
and  incurs  a  guilt  which  no  imagination  can  measure. 
Much  more  criminal  is  he  who  habitually  in  the  pulpit  sets 
aside  the  Scripture  views  of  conversion,  and  gives  such  a 
modified  and  reduced  standard  of  piety  as  must  allure  im* 
mortal  beings  to  eternal  perdition.  What  will  be  the  con- 
demnation of  him  who  hos  abused  the  office  of  ambassador 
of  Christ  to  co-operate  with  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  haa 
been  supported  by  a  confiding  people,  and  spent  his  days  in 
deluding  and  ruining  them?  But  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  this  is  a  criminality  which  is  common,  we  had  almost 
said  general.  We  believe  that  even  where  the  true  doctrine 
of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taught,  that  the  most 
partial  and  delusive  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  change  are 
exhibited;  that  there  is  great  unfaithfulness  in  dealing 
with  anxious  sinners ;  that  such  exhibitions  ruin  immortal 
beings,  and  by  corrupting  the  church,  eventually  make  way 
for  the  admission  of  heresy. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  professing 
Christians  have  so  readily,  and  even  greedily,  embraced 
fundamental  error,  but  chiefly  from  observation  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  church.  Is  not  family  prayer  greatly 
neglected,  secret  prayer,  perhaps,  commonly,  are  not  family 
govemmeaty  fimuly  instraclion  in  religion  fallen  into  ""' 
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use  ?  Do  we  see  a  contrast^  or  even  mueh  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  better  part  of  the  community  as  re- 
spects their  deidings,  their  spirit,  temper,  as  to  detachment 
from  the  world,  and  interest  in  things  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  spiritual  1  Is  there  not  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  professors  do  not  give  proof  that  they  possess 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  ministers  cannot  point  to  them 
as  their  epistle  of  commendation  from  Christ  known  and 
read  of  all  men? 

We  are  aware  that  very  few  entertain  any  doubts  of  their 
spiritual  state,  that  still  fewer  experience  any  anxiety  from 
such  a  source,  and  we  can  scarcely  promise  ourselves  a 
hearing  on  the  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart,  but  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  present  the  subject. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery  of  certain  divines,  that 
conviction  of  sin,  or  that  preparation  of  mind  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  prepares  the  minds  of  sinners  to  receive  a 
Saviour  was  unnecessary.  It  was  common  to  call  it  a  part 
of  the  waiting  system.  It  was  said  that  such  a  representar 
tion  palsied  the  conscience  ;  that  men  must  be  made  to  fisel 
that  faith  and  repentance  are  duties ;  something  that  man 
must  do,  and  do  now.  This  was  a  neonomian  spirit,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  doings  of  the  present  evangelists ; 
it  was  giving  the  impression  that  faith  and  repentance  alone 
were  duties,  whereas  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conviction,  shows 
the  sinner  that  the  whole  law  is  duty,  places  the  justice  of 
its  whole  claims,  and  its  whole  penalty,  in  such  a  light  as  to 
satisfy  the  mind  forever  on  the  points.  One  ray  of  his  di- 
vine light  does  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  on  natural 
and  moral  ability. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  conviction  of  sin  as  being  un- 
necessary as  a  preparation  for  conversion,  we  believe  that 
the  sinner  learns  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  every  true  Christian;  these  convi(;tions 
of  the  justice  otthe  demands  and  penalty  of  the  law  continue 
and  increase  through  life. 

We  believe  that  the  preaching  of  the  law  and  extended 
views  of  its  nature  and  spirituality,  produce  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  affect  the  conscience  much  more  than  metaphysical 
discussions  on  the  obli^tion  of  faith  and  repentance  only. 
A  man  will  not  repent  till  he  sees  the  justice  of  the  demands 
of  the  law,  and  this,  not  by  the  light  of  the  understandiufir  to 
which  these  divines  addressed  meet  of  their  reasonings,  out 
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by  the  light  of  conscience — ^neither  will  a  man  believe  in  a 
Sayioar  till  he  sees  by  the  light  of  his  conscience,  not  his 
understanding,  the  justice  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  with  re^ 
gard  to  him,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  works  to  jus- 
tify him. 

In  conviction  of  sin,  a  ray  of  light  shines  in  upon  the 
conscience — shows  a  man  fully  his  obligations  to  have  all 
the  spiritual  affections  which  the  law  demands,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  moral  feelings,  and  his 
need  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  shows  the  man  at  the 
same  glance,  his  obligation,  his  corruption,  and  his  depend- 
ence ;  he  sees  the  harmony  of  things  which  to  carnal  reason 
seem  to  stand  in  direct  opposition. 

By  learning  his  obligation  to  the  law  of  Grod,  he  knows 
his  obligation  to  faith  and  repentance,  also  his  obligation  to 
submit  to  God's  sovereignty.  All  the  peculiar  tests  which 
some  divines  have  set  up,  are  contained  in  the  Divine  Law, 
and  should  have  been  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  it,  and  not 
been  suffered  to  exclude  it. 

The  sinner  who  has  once  learned  his  corruption  from  the 
Divine  Law,  will  find  no  language  adequate  to  express  the 
value  of  those  influences  which  alone  must  purify  him. 

A  view  of  the  justice  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  his 
own  inward  corruption,  show  him  fully  that  all  his  own 
works  will  be  insufficient  for  his  justification,  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  him  but  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 

We  believe  that  these  views  of  the  insufficiency*  of  his 
own  strength  for  any  ^ood  works,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
any  good  works  for  his  justification,  are  something  possessed 
by  every  Christian,  something  which  cahnot  be  produced 
by  bare  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  reasoning  from  the 
Bible,  it  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in- 
creasing the  light  of  conscience  which  alone  gives  us  the 
sense  of  obligation . 

In  conviction  of  sin,  a  person  sees  his  true  condition ; 
what  the  law  of  God  is,  and  what  are  his  own  relations  to 
it.  Men  do  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  conscience 
which  recognizes  in  full  the  claims  of  the  law,  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  moral  affections :  and  they  live  in  a  constant 
process  of  still  farther  blinding  conscience.  No  reasoning 
whatever  can  resist  the  sophistry  of  a  carnal  heart.  No 
reasoning  can  make  men  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
claims  and  the  pendty  of  the  law.    By  the  teaching  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  the  person  knows  not  only  his  obligation  to 
exercise  faith  and  repentance,  but  infinitely  more,  bis  ob- 
ligation to  be  perfectly  holy — he  knows  the  extent  of  his 
obligation,  but  he  knows  too  the  extent  of  his  weakness, 
that  his  moral  feelings  constantly  violate  his  moral  ob- 
ligations, and  that  grace  alone  can  prevent  this,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Almighty  power  to  fit  his  heart  for  heaven. 
He  sees  that  the  curse  of  God's  law  expresses  only  God's 
just  feelings  of  displeasure  towards  him.  He  wants  none 
of  the  reasoning  of  modern  Pelagians  to  show  him  the 
necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  he  knows  what  it  de- 
serves, and  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  an  angry  God. 
He  knows  now  what  God  is,  and  how  he  regards  sin  and  sin- 
ners. No  argument  or  persuasion  can  remove  his  fears,  or 
inspire  him  with  the  least  hope  of  mercy,  for  he  knows  the 
immense  inconceivable  mercy  that  is  required  to  wash  away 
his  sins.  Nothing  will  remove  those  fears  and  inspire  him 
with  confidence  towards  God,  till  his  grace  works  in  him  a 
faith  in  the  infinite  merits  of  his  Son.  In  conviction  of  sin 
he  learns  the  true  value  of  a  Mediator  to  restore  him  to  Grod, 
and  when  he  has  found  him  and  embraced  him,  he  has  no 
language  to  express  the  preciousness  of  his  Saviour ;  no 
language  to  express  the  length,  depth,  breadth,  and  height 
of  the  love  which  removes  the  endless  wrath  of  <jlod,  and 
makes  him  his  eternal  friend. 

In  conviction  of  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  the  sinner 
the  nature  and  desert  of  sin,  and  that  he  has  the  eternal 
fountain  of  it  in  himself.  In  repentance,  he  works  in  him 
not  a  transient  sorrow  which  exhausts  itself  in  tears,  but 
an  inward  hatred  for  sin  which  continues  and  increases 
through  life.  The  man  becomes  the  enemy  of  all  sin 
actual  and  indwelling — feels  the  wretchedness  of  being 
under  its  dominion,  and  heartily  makes  it  the  great  end  of 
his  life  to  be  free  from  its  dominion.  This  true  repentance 
is  not  inspired  by  fear,  but  by  that  love  of  God  which  is 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.-  The  true 
penitent  hates  sin  because  he  sees  it  to  be  hateful — because 
he  enters  into  the  views  of  the  lawgiver,  sees  it  as  he  views 
it,  and  acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  its  punishment.  He  re- 
gards it  with  vastly  greater  disgust  than  any  natural  object, 
he  makes  it  his  great  occupation  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
He  fears  it  more  than  suffering,  and  would  rather  incur  any 
temporal  evil  than  deliberately  incur  the  displeasure  of  God. 
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He  has  no  peace  till  he  have  made  all  possible  reparation  to 
adl  he  has  injured,  in  property,  reputation,  character,  feel- 
ings, or  interest.  The  repentance  which  stops  short  of  re- 
paration and  restoration  is  insincere. 

The  true  penitent  is  the  enemy  of  all  sin.  He  has  no 
fiiYOurite  fault  which  he  indulges :  he  knows,  indeed,  more 
than  others  the  sins  that  are  transpiring  in  his  heart,  yet 
they  are  a  grief  and  burden  to  him:  but  he  does  not  commit 
deliberate  acts  of  sin :  he  may,  indeed,  be  hurried  by  •sur- 
prise, or  drawn  unawares  by  a  blinded  conscience  to  what 
he  soon  condemns  ;  but  he  immediately  returns  with  deep 
humiliatioh.  A  repentance  that  does  not  extend  to  all  sin, 
and  does  not  cause  a  man  to  make  it  the  great  business  and 
emplo3rment  of  life  to  be  more  and  more  free  from  actual 
and  indwelling  sin,  is  really  defective^  It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
different  standards  of  piety  here ;  there  is,  and  can  be  but 
one,  and  any  repentance  which  does  not  produce  this  influ- 
ence, and  thus  change  the  bent  of  the  whole  life,  is  radically 
defective,  and  will  destroy  the  soul  as  surely  as  funda- 
mental heresy  or  infidelity. 

The  true  penitent  shrinks  from  no  duty,  he  is  not  govern- 
ed by  interest  or  inclination,  but  by  conscience ;  he  under- 
takes those  duties  to  which  by  nature  we  are  peculiarly  op- 
posed, and  grace  makes  them  dehghtful.  He  can  heartily 
forgive,  and  cordially  love  his  enemies.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries,  abuse,  misrepresentation,  and  slander,  he  can, 
and  does  love  them,  feels  joy  for  their  prosperity,  grief  for 
their  afflictions,  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  and  with 
real  satisfaction  exerts  his  influence  to  advance  their 
interest.  He  often  succeeds  in  overcoming  evil  with  good, 
and  making  friend  of  his  enemies.  Unless  a  person  does 
this,  and  does  it  habitually,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  a  Christian ;  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  publicans,  who 
love  those  who  love  them,  but  if  he  lack  one  trait  of  the 
Christian  character,  he  lacks  the  whole.  Cut  off  from  the 
number  of  professing  Christians  those  who  have  not  this 
essential  trait  of  holiness,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 

The  true  penitent  can  humbly  and  thankfully  receive 
reproof  for  those  sins  which  we  are  too  apt  to  call  weak- 
nesses and  faults.  He  can,  and  habitually  does  take  part 
against  himself,  and  in  holy  severity,  even  go  beyond  the 
imdignant  sarcasms  of  the  world.  He  confesses  them,  with- 
out excuse,  without  extenuation,  not  merely  ashamed  of 
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them,  but  sorry  for  them ;  he  habitually  considers  him  as 
his  true  iriend,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  rescue  him 
from  his  worst  enemies.  \ 

The  true  penitent  habitually  performs  the  duties  of  the 
closet.  We  do  not  number  the  duty  of  secret  prayer  among 
those  which  are  difficult  to  the  Christian,  but  it  is  a  drudmry 
to  which  the  carnal  heart  does  not  readily  submit,  and  which 
it  maintains  only  as  it  were  from  compulsion.  It  is  some- 
thing positively  commanded,  and  which  no  Christian  can 
neglect  or  habitually  perform  in  a  careless  or  negligent 
manner.  Cut  off  from  the  number  of  professors  those  who 
live  in  allowed  disobedience  to  God,  as  respects  this  duty, 
(for  they  will  be  cut  off  at  the  last,)  and  how  many  remain? 

The  true  penitent  habitually  consults  his  conscience  as 
to  duty,  and  not  his  inclination ;  he  is  a  man  of  self-denial ; 
be  habitually  denies  himself;  he  does  more,  he  labors  to 
mortify  sin.  True  repentance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
our  corruptions.  It  attempts  to  subdue  in  the  heart  all  those 
disorders  which  are  the  source  of  all  sin  in  the  life.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  guard  the  conduct,  when  the  springs  of 
action  are  disregaided ;  it  is  a  mere  external  reformation 
which  doei^  not  attempt  to  subdue  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
and  all  the  sinful  dispositions  of  the  heart.  The  real  peni- 
tent watches  these,  forms  no  purpose  to  gratify  them,  and 
habitually  endeavors  to  call  his  thoughts  from  the  objects 
which  tend  to  excite  them.  He  docs  not  foster  tbeoL 
for  they  are  the  indwelling  sin  from  which  all  his  actual 
sins  proceed,  which  divine  grace  has  made  a  burden  to  him, 
and  from  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  his  prayers,  and  the 
great  occupation  of  his  life  to  be  delivered.  That  repent- 
ance which  does  not  reach  these,  and  make  it  the  business 
of  life  to  mortify  them,  is  perfectly  superficial.  These  are 
the  great  springs  of  human  conduct.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  world  to  gratify  them,  and  the  great  occupation  of  the 
Christian  to  mortify  them;  he  who  is  not  the  enemy  of 
these,  and  engaged  in  a  warfare  as^ainst  his  own  ambition, 
his  pride,  his  love  of  fame,  thirst  fer  praise,  for  wealth,  and 
distinction,  is  no  Christian.  Separate  this  class  from  the 
number  of  Christians,  and  who  remain  7 

We  may  call  the  acts  of  the  innate  moral  affections  mere 
emotions,  may  place  all  duty  in  regulating  them ;  we  may 
teach  that  nothing  which  belongs  to  human  nature  is  sin* 
fuly  but  this  is  only  to  teach  men  that  it  is  innocent  to  break 
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God's  law,  for  we  transgress  it  in  nothing  else.  The  truth 
is,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  have  adopted  what  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  scepticism  and  impiety  of  the  early  French 
infidels,  that  whatever  belongs  to  human  nature  must  be 
constitutional  and  innocent.  It  was  by  this,  that  those  cor- 
rupt men  taught  their  disciples  to  justify  every  vice  and 
abdmination.  But  the  Bible  has  condemned  the  innate 
moral  affections,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  in  har- 
mony with  it,  and  the  true  Christian  feels  them  to  be  that 
fund  of  indwelling  sin  under  which  he  groans,  and  from 
which  he  desires  dieliverance. 

Now,  how  many  will  you  find  who  are  real  enemies  to 
their  own  ambition,  love  of  praise,  thirst  for  distinction,  for 
fame  in  some  department  or  other,  for  wealth  and  honors  ? 
How  many  will  lift  even  a  finger  a^inst  these  ?  Who  bor- 
wail  these,  consider  them  as  t^ir  sm,  and  sigh  for  deliver- 
ance ?  Do  not  the  greatest  part  of  exemplary  professors,  in- 
stead of  lending  all  their  efforts  to  mortify  these  feelings, 
make  it  the  great  business  of  Hfe,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
gratify  them  ?  Are  not  these  what  give  to  life  its  whole  zest 
and  flavor?  What  pretence  can  he  have  that  he  is  sincere 
in  cultivating  humility,  meekness,  forgiveness,  and  all  those 
graces  which  flow  from  love  to  God,  while  his  whole  aim 
and  emplojrment  is  to  gratify  ambition,  and  love  for  the 
world,  pride,  envy,  and  perhaps  resentment  ? 

The  true  penitent,  who  is  dead  to  sin,  makes  it  the  great 
business  of  his  life  to  cultivate  that  principle  of  love  to  God, 
which  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  law.  This  divine  principle 
is  not  natural  to  the  human  heart,  but  is  implanted  in  it  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration ;  it  is  not  an  evanescent 
emotion  which  exists  but  a  moment  and  then  is  extinguished 
for  ever ;  it  is  a  permanent  principle,  the  source  of  all  holy 
affections  of  which  right  actions  are  the  mere  external  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  a  principle 
which  must  be  guarded,  cherished,  and  cultivated,  and  to 
cherish  this,  is  the  great  business  of  the  Christian's  life. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  implanted  this  spark  of  life  in  the 
heart,  dwells  in  the  Christian  to  support  it,  not  to  supercede 
the  necessity  for  his  efforts,  but  to  give  efiicacy  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  true  Christian  can  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  cherish  and  gratify  the  opposite  affections ;  be  is 
sensible  of  the  infinite  condescension  and  mercy  of  this  gra- 
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cious  Agent  in  making  his  heart  his  abode,  md  bis  great 
occupation  is  to  co-operate  with  him. 
.  It  is  often  said  that  this  diligent  cuhure  of  the  spiritual 
affections  is  but  a  selfish  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  person,  it 
is  said,  ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  labors,  selfnienials,  and 
fatigues  of  the  Christian  course.  But  what  are  the  labors 
and  self-denials  of  a  sernce  which  is  merely  external,  which 
is  inspired  by  no  holy  affection  ?  A  thousand  motives  from 
our  sinful  nature  may  lead  a  person  to  give,  to  act,  to  main- 
tain all  the  external  duties  of  religion,  while,  to  cultivate 
love  to  God,  all  the  sinful  principles  of  his  nature  must  be 
habitually  opposed,  conquered,  and  mortified.  The  Chris- 
tian bears  within  him  two  antagonist  principles,  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  love  to  the  world,  and  love  to  God,  one  can 
flourish  only  as  the  other  deca3rs,  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  to  God. 

The  true  penitent  uses  all  the  means  of  grace  in  his  great 
work,  but  makes  the  retirement  of  the  closet  his  great  de- 
pendence. He  meditates,  reads  the  Scriptures,  and  prays  in 
secret,  and  God  rewards  him  openly.  The  closet  is  the 
theatre  of  his  fiercest  conflicts,  but  the  source  of  his  highest 
happi ness.  This  is  the  source  from  which  he  gains  his  relish 
for  the  more  public  duties  of  religion ;  it  is  the  source  of  his 
strength  for  duty,  his  disposition  to  give,  his  resolution  for 
labour  and  self-denial. 

But  some  will  say  this  course  is  visionary  and  enthusi- 
astic; our  great  concern  is  with  duty,  and  this  alone  should 
be  the  employment  of  life.  Now,  will  it  be  said,  that  to 
cultivate,  cherish,  and  strengthen  the  principle  of  love  to 
God,  is  something  quite  distinct  from  duty  ?  Is  the  love  of 
God  a  mere  feeling,  an  involuntary  act  or  emotion  of  the 
mind  that  has  no  relation  to  practice,  and  is  not  a  duty  ? 
Wherever  the  principle  exists,  holy  obedience  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  He  that  loveth  God  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments. Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law — love  to 
God  and  man  the  substdnce  of  all  the  divine  precepts,  and 
the  sum  of  man's  moral  obligations.  It  must  be  the  mternal 
motive  of  all  external  duties,  or  they  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Wherever  it  exists,  it  leads  the  possessor  to  an  obe- 
dience that  is  cordial,  habitual,  and  universal ;  makes  the 
man  delight  in  self-denial,  in  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others  in  the  consecration  of  property,  talent,  reputation, 
and  influence,  and  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.    Who 
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would  suppose  that  any  claimiog'  the  appelation  of  Chris- 
tian, would  venture  to  pronounce  it  enthusiastic  to  cherish 
the  principle  of  love  to  God,  to  obey  that  precept  which 
comprehends  all  the  rest  1  Is  it  enthusiastic  to  make  that 
which  is  his  great  duty  his  great  occupation  ?  The  true 
Christian  regards  it  his  highest  happiness,  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  have  his  heart  on  the  only 
object  worthy  of  it,  an  object  which  will  ever  remain  the 
same.  He  has  the  source  of  his  happiness  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  circumstances  and  change. 

If  a  man's  repentance  be  not  such  as  to  make  it  his  ruling 
principle,  his  great  end,  and  main  employment,  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  to  cultivate  the  holy  affections  of  heart  in 
which  that  places  all  duty,  that  man's  repentance  is  vain, 
and  will  as  surely  ruin  him  as  atheism  itself.  Cut  off  then 
from  the  number  of  Christians  all  who  are  not  devoting 
their  energies  in  dependence  on  divine  grace  to  this  work, 
and  who  remain  ? 

But  some  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  is  no  account  to  be 
made  of  external  duties  ?  We  have  been  describing  what 
is  the  principle  of  them.  Love  to  God  alone  will  lead  to  a 
regard  to  his  authority  in  all  our  doings  and  dealings ;  this 
alone  will  lead  the  man  habitually  to  consult  his  concience 
and  not  his  inclinations.  The  believer  habitually  inquires 
what  is  the  will  of  God  :  not  from  what  source  be  may  re- 
ceive the  most  happiness,  but  what  is  right,  and  if  he 
fail,  he  immediately  repents,  and  repairs  the  evil  if  it  be 
in  his  power.  Unless  a  person  habitually  consult  his  con- 
science in  his  actions,  if  he  habitually  obey  his  inclinations, 
he  is  the  slave  to  his  fleshy  heart,  and  lives  only  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  an  unrenewed  nature. 

Whoever  fs  the  slave  of  covetousness  is  an  idolater ;  who- 
ever does  not  habitually  live  up  to  the  rules  of  strict  integrity 
is  an  extortioner ;  whoever,  to  favour  his  party^  political  or 
religious,  either  makes  or  gives  his  sanction  to  misrepresen- 
tations, is  a  liar,  and  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  covetous, 
liars,  and  extortioners,  shall  not  have  a  part  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Whoever,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  ease,  in- 
terest, or  advancement,  or  from  mere  fear,  is  silent  when  the 
cause  of  truth  demands  his  aid,  who  fears  to  defend  truth, 
and  winks  at  the  efforts  of  heritics  to  undermine  it ;  this 
man  is  not  gathering  with  Christ,  but  scattering  abroad. 

We  have  not  described  some  high  attainments  made  only 
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by  a  few  Christians ;  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those 
which  belong  to  every  Christian,  which  are  but  a  definition 
of  true  piety. 

But  it  is  said  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  This  work  is 
above  our  powers  and  hopes.  It  is,  indeed,  infinitely 
beyond  man's  powers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  undertaken  it,  and  all  that  the  Christian 
does,  he  ascribes  it  to  his  efficiency,  he  gives  God  the 
glory ;  he  places  all  his  works  not  to  his  own  account, 
but  wholy  to  the  praise  of  God's  grace. 

Knowing  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  the  extent  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  own  works 
for  his  justification,  he  places  his  whole  dependence  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  for  pardon ;  he  daily  lives  in  this  dependence, 
and  glories  oniy  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Now,  there  is  no  medium  between  Scriptural  regenera- 
tion and  impenitence.  Whoever  being  set  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Gospel,  makes  any  thing  short  of  the  Scriptural  account 
of  regeneration,  a  ground  of  hope  is  encouraging  men  to 
hope  m  that  which  will  ruin  them  eternally ;  he  is  laboring 
for  their  destruction,  and  becomes  accountable  for  it 
Though  he  does  not  advance  heresy,  he  is  raising  up  those 
who  are  unfiriendly  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  church 
— those  who  will,  by  their  influence  or  lives,  bring  disgrace 
upon  them.  He  is  as  surely,  though  more  slowly,  prepa- 
ring the  way  for  heresy,  as  though  he  taught  it  in  the  most 
public  manner. 
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Art.  I. — The   Causes  and  Effects   of  Frequent 
Dissolutions  of  the  Pastoral  Relation. 

By  Rev.  Oiobos  CABRnroroM;  Hadlyihe^  Conn. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  pastoral  relation,  which  are, 
at  present,  and  for  some  time  have  been  taking  place,  de- 
mand the  attentive  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
churches  generally.  Once,  and  within  the  recollection  of 
many,  it  was  otherwise.  The  thing  is  a  departure  from 
usage,  ancient  and  well  established.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
churches,  to  e;camine  this  innovation,  as  to  its  origin,  its 
character,  and  its  tendency. 

I.   As  TO  ITS  ORIGIN. 

This  has  reference  to  its  introduction  into  churches,  estab- 
lished, and  uniform  in  their  practice,  like  those  in  New- 
England.  Churches  in  new  settlements,  weak  and  not  fully 
organized,  or  not  well  compacted,  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
liable  to  frequent  changes  in  their  ministry.  But,  even 
among  these,  if  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  the  tendency  of 
things,  in  this  respect,  always  is,  to  permanency.  In  Con- 
necticut, so  perfect  was  the  harmony  between  the  ecclesi* 
astical  and  the  civil  influences  of  the  ccmimunity,  from  the 
very  first,  that  the  settlement  and  incorporation  of  a  towii, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  ministry  ps  permanent  as  ever  ez- 
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isted.  The  causes  which  have  changed  such  a  state  of 
things  to  that  which  we  now  consider,  are  various.  Among 
them  are : 

1.  TTie  condition  of  the  country  at  large.  This  has  had 
its  influence  in  rendering  the  pastoral  relation  mutable.  The 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  Christians,  are  generally  affected 
by  their  secular  relations.  In  no  country  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  United  States,  where  the  popular  principle  pre- 
vails so  extensively.  Since  the  adoption  oi  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  in  political 
affairs,  has  been  gaining  CTound,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  thoroughly  established,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  As  our  pastors  are  elected  like  our  civil  officerSy 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  principle  which  has  entire  sway 
over  men  when  electing  civil  rulers,  has  had  more  or  less 
influence  over  them  and  others,  in  contemplating  the  rela- 
tion which  their  pastor  sustains  to  his  flock. 

The  state  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  its  business  affairs, 
has  had  an  influence  not  unlike  that  just  mentioned. 
Scarcely  any  thing  is  fixed.  The  hope  of  bettering  their 
temporal  condition,  leads  many  to  forsake  their  native  spot 
for  the  Great  Valley  of  the  West ;  others  to  traffic  in  the 
cities ;  others  to  engage  in  manufactures,  and  other  branches 
of  busine&is,  formerly  unknown.  The  breaking  up  of  so 
many  from  their  farms,  or  from  agricultural  employmentcL 
has  a  vast  effect  in  rendering  the  habits  and  general  mind 
of  the  people  unsteady.  Where  this  effect  is  produced,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  if  the  churches  feel  its  influence, 

2.  The  want  of  adequcUe  support  has  been  a  cause  of 
rendering  the  pastoral  relation  changeable*  The  changes 
which  have  resulted  from  the  enterprising,  versatile,  and 
m^;ratory  disposition  of  our  countrymen,  have  frequently 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  pecuniary  strength  of  ex- 
isting parishes.  Other  causes,  doubtless,  have  reduced 
their  stren^,  in  many  instances;  but  this  has  left  the 
pastor  destitute  of  adequate  support,  and,  in  many  cases, 
has  rendered  his  removal  necessary. 

We  refer  not  to  the  deficiency  of  support,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  full  and  punctual  payment  of  a  salary  originally 
supposed  to  be  sufficient,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased expenditure ;  since  this  cause,  though  effectual,  has 
always  existed,  and  probably  has  not  been  a  leading  caus^ 
of  the  change  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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Aa  another  cause,  working  the  same  effect^  we  refer 

3.  To  the  increase  of  offices,  which  are  generally  filled 
by  clergymen,  and,  in  most  of  these  cases,  by  pastors,  ft 
was  always  thought  dcsiraUe,  that  the  presidencies  and  di- 
vinity professorships  of  oar  colleges,  should  be  filled  by 
ministers,  and,  if  possible,  by  pastors.  But,  before  the  revo- 
lution, these  offices  were  few  in  number,  and  the  supply 
required  for  them,  made  no  large  draft  on  the  pastorship. 
But  now  they  are  increased  tenfold ;  and  the  demand  for 
pastors  to  fill  them  is  proportionate  to  their  increase.  If  we 
consider  that  in  addition  to  this,  these  offices  have  them- 
selves become  nearly  as  variable,  in  regard  to  their  incum- 
bents, as  the  pastoral  office,  and  that  the  vacancies  which 
so  often  occur  in  them,  are  still  supplied  from  the  same 
source  as  formerly^  an  important  addition  to  the  number 
of  pastoral  changes  will  be  manifest.  This  item  ought  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  those  professorships  in 
Theological  Seminaries,  which  are  filled  by  men  taken 
from  the  settled  ministry ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  thus 
filled.  These  are  wholly  the  growth  of  modem  times,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  changes  with  college  professorships 
and  churches.  They  add,  so  far,  to  the  changes  in  the  pas- 
toral relation. 

The  benevolent  societies,  also,  which  have  grown  up 
with  the  present  generation,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
make  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  unsteady.  We 
speak  of  them  here,  simply  in  relation  to  the  pastors  whom 
they  have  called  from  their  flocks.  The  efficient  agents 
and  officers  of  these  institutions,  have  been,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, pastors  dismissed  from  their  churches  for  the  spe- 
cific purposes  of  these  societies.  Like  colleges  and  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  they  were,  at  first,  few  in  number;  but  have, 
of  late,  become  very  numerous ;  nor  does  there  appear,  in 
the  principle  of  them,  any  limit  to  their  multiplication.  If 
not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  which  they  may  make 
lor  pastors  to  accomplish  their  objects.  That  demand  is 
DOW  considerable ;  it  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
yielded  to ;  and  the  change  which  it  has  made  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  pastoral  relation,  has  been  considerable. 

For  other  employments  of  a  religious  bearing,  such  as  the 
conducting  of  religious  periodicals,  or  the  promotion  of  ob- 
jects of  supposed  public  utility,  ministers  have  been  dis- 
missed.   The  amount  of  change  thus  made,  and  the  influ- 
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ence  of  it,  must  be  added  ta  that  which  arises  from  other 
eanses. 

The  causes,  hitherto  mentioned,  have  arisen  wUhout  the 
churches.    Other  causes  have  arisen  within  them. 

4.  The  practice  of  calling  a  pastor  from  one  post  of 
labor  to  another,  supposed  to  be  of  greater  usefulness.  A 
minister  is  settled  in  a  congregation,  who  are  generally  at- 
tached to  him,  and  among  whom,  he  is  doing  good.  A  con- 
gregation in  acity,  or  in  a  populous  village,  being  destitute  of 
a  pastor,  invite  him  to  leave  his  charge,  and  settle  over  them. 
In  most  instances^  hitherto,  sucii  invitations  have  been 
accept0d.  This  has,  in  a  high  degree,  occasioned  insta- 
bility. The  ground  on  which  it  has  generally,  if  not  always 
been  done,  is  the  prospect  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  is  made. 

5.  l^he  opinion,  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  that 
the  pastoral  relation  ought  not  to  be  permanent.  An  opi- 
nion of  this  general  nature,  though  varying  in  different 
cases,  has  been  embraced  by  ministers,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  brethren  of  the  churches,  and  individuals  of  the 
congregations.  By  some,  the  system  of  stated  supply  has 
been  practised  upon,  apparently  as  the  result  of  preference, 
and  of  fixed  or  tacit  principle.  By  others,  it  has  been 
thought  best  that  ministers  should  remaiti  but  a  few  years 
in  the  same  place.  In  some  instances,  great  success  in  con- 
verting sinners  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  why  the 
honored  instrument  of  the  succe^  should  leave  the  scene 
of  it,  and  go  elsewhere,  hoping  for  the  same  suocess. 

Each  of  these  views  has  been  acted  upon.  And  in  some 
instances,  changes  have  been  made  without  any  reason  or 
principle  assign^  as  the  ground  of  them — apparently  on  the 
simple  ground,  that  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  parties 
will  it  so  to  be. 

All  the  causes  hitherto  specified,  have  operated,  it  is  be- 
lieved, more  or  less,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  relation  in 
question.  Each  of  them  is  known  to  have  occasioned  the 
sundering  of  the  pastoral  tie,  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Every  instance,  in  whi6h  it  is  sundered  by  causes  like  any 
of  these,  weakens  it  generally,  and  increases  the  probability 
that  it  will  give  way  elsewhere.  Taken  altogether,  the 
number  of  dismissions  that  have  taken  place  from  these 
causes,  is  immense.  The  influence  which  they  have  had 
against  the  stability  of  the  ministry  is  very  great.    And  not 
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only  have  they  operated  by  their  direct  iofluence,  but  they 
have  brought  other  causes  into  existence,  the  influence  of 
which  is  worse  than  that  of  these,  and  their  continuance 
likely  to  be  much  longer. 

The  pastoral  relation  does,  in  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  scarcely  exist. 
Most  of  tlieir  ministers  are  what  are  denominated  ^*  stated 
supplies,^  a  term,  which,  the  state  of  things  under  consider- 
ation has  brouglu  into  use.  In  Connecticut,  there  has 
been  less  change  than  in  most  other  states ;  and  in  my 
own  vicinity,  as  little,  it  is  believed,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Coimecticut.  But  an  examination  of  the  list  of 
pastors  connected  with  the  Greneral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1835,  will  show  that  about  half  of  them  were 
settled  within  five  years  of  that  time.  A  glance  of  the 
statistics  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  connectton  with  ours, 
if  its  returns  are  complete,  will  discover  a  large  number  of 
unsettled  ministers,  and  of  vacant  churches. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  less  security  than  there  formerly 
was,  of  the  continuance  of  a  pastor  in  his  existing  charge. 
Every  pastor  feels  this ;  his  people  feel  it.  Neither  be  nor 
they  make  their  calculations,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  the  relation  between  them  will  be 
permanent. 

IT.  The  character  of  tbis  practicb. 

This  involves  two  questions : — Whether  the  practice  is 
scriptural  1  and,  whether  it  is  expedient  ?  The  decision  of 
the  first  question  will  decide  the  other ;  but  they  admit  of 
distinct  consideration. 

Is  it  Scriptural? 

The  pastoral  office  is  a  scriptural  office,  it  was  esta- 
blished by  the  ascended  Savior  himself.  This  is  stated  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Epbesiahs.  (iv.  8,  11 — 13.^ 
<<  Therefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  lea 
captivity  captive  and  gave  gilts  unto  men.''  '<  And  he  ^ave 
some,  apostles  ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
Some  of  the  offices  here  specified,  it  is  thought,  were  intend- 
ed to  be  confined  to  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  but  it  has  never 
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been  supposed  that  the  office  of  pastor  was  intended  to  cease 
as  long  as  the  Church  shall  exist.  Being  a  gift  to  the  Church, 
it  belongs  to  the  Church.  So  it  was  regarded  by  the  apostles, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  in  their  missionary  circuit,  ordained  elders  in 
every  church,  (Acts  xiv.  23.) ;  elders  and  bishops  being  sim- 
ply other  names  for  pastors.  One  of  the  special  objects  for 
which  Titus  was  left  in  Crete,  was  that  he  mi^t  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  or  every  church,  (Tit.  i :  5.)  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  object  of  Timothy's  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus. 

A  pastor  is  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  church.  It  is 
true  that  the  church  may  exist  without  him ;  but  without 
him  it  cannot  be  complete,  nor  in  a  sound  state.  We  speak 
here  of  the  constitution  of  the  churches,  as  established  by 
their  Head.  We  reason  from  the  words  of  Paul  to  Titus, 
(Tit.  i.  6.)  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in. order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  or- 
dain elders  in  every  city  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  From 
this  it  appears  that  of  the  things  that  were  wanting  in  Crete, 
one  especially  was  competent  and  ordained  elders  in  each 
church.  The  work  of  church  organization,  begun  by  the 
apostles,  was  not  complete  till  these  pastors  were  supplied. 

The  same  thing  further  appears  from  the  care  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  took  to  go  over  all  the  cities  in  which 
they  had  planted  the  Gospel,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
church.  Elders  belongea  to  the  proper  organization  of  the 
church.  A  church  is  organized,  like  any  other  collective 
body,  by  the  appointment  of  its  proper  officers.  That  they 
are  important  parts  of  the  church,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
very  particular  directions  which  are  given  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  respecting  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they 
should  ordain  to  this  office.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
bishop  or  pastor,  is  that  he  rule  well  his  own  house,  having 
his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity — ^the  reason  given 
for  which  is,  that  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  he  cannot  tcJce  care  of  the  church  of  God.  The  pas- 
tor of  a  church,  therefore,  is  in  a  situation  andagous  to  the 
head  of  a  family ;  and  what  family  is  complete  without  a 
head  ?  The  name  Pastor ^  or  Shepherdj  indicates  a  relation 
which  is  indispensible  to  the  well  being  of  the  flock.  When 
Paul  was  about  to  pass  by  Ephesus,  he  sent  for  the  elders, 
bishopsi  or  pastors  of  the  churchi  to  give  through  them  bis 
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message  to  the  church.  The  message  of  the  Savior,  as  de- 
livered by  John  in  the  Revelation,  to  the  seven  churches  ot 
Asia,  is  addressed  to  the  angel  or  pastor  of  each  church. 
The  importance  of  the  pastoral  office  is,  therefore^  as  clear 
and  evident  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  church. 

But  if  the  office  of  pastor  be  of  divine  institution,  and  be 
regarded  in  the  word  of  God  as  thus  important,  it  plainly 
may  not  be  set  aside  by  man.  The  churches,  whether  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  have  no  authority  to  do  any  thing 
which,  in  any  degree,  implies  this.  Nor  nave  the  pastors 
any  such  authority.  They  are  not  their  own,  in  any  spi- 
ritual or  ecclesiastical  sense;  and,  as  ree^rds  their  office, 
they  are  the  gift  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church. 
No  such  authority  exists  on  earth.  The  office  stands, 
therefore,  incapable  of  being^  impaired  by  man,  destined  to 
do  its  appropriate  work  till  me  Savior  shall  return. 

The  practice  of  frequently  changing  pastors  tends  to  the 
abolition  of  the  pastoral  office.  If  changes  of  this  sort  should 
continue  to  increase  in  frequency,  as  they  have  done  for  a 
few  years  past,  and  if  no  effectual  influence  to  the  contrary 
should  exist,  the  practice  of  settling  pastors  will  cease ;  and 
the  office  itself  will  cease.  This  will  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  established  by  its  Head,  a 
contempt  of  one  of  his  most  precious  ascension  gifts,  and  a 
measure  of  rebellion  ae^ainst  his  authority. 

But  if  the  practice  should  not  result  in  the  total  abolition 
of  the  office,  still  a  frequent  change  of  pastors  will  set  it  aside 
in  a  degree.  A  church  whose  pastor,  whenever  they  have 
one,  is  soon  dismissed,  must  often  be  without  a  pastor. 
Churches,  in  which  changes  are  frequent,  are,  in  fact,  often 
destitute  for  a  considerable  time.  Now' to  be  in  this  state 
voluntarily,  is  to  be  in  a  state  in  which  their  Ch'eat  Head 
has  not  authori2ed  them  to  be.  If  we  consider  the  compas* 
sion  with  which  our  Lord  regarded  the  people,  when  they 
were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  one,  by  teaching 
them  in  person,  if  we  consider,  further,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  prayer,  as  prescribed  by  this  compassionate  Shep- 
herd, that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  send  forth  laborers 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  pastors,  we  sha^l  conclude  that 
that  church  which  can  lightly  incur  the.  destitution,  fre- 
quently for  years  together,  of  a  pastor,  does  not  view  the 
subject  as  it  was  viewed  by  Christ. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic,  history,  respecting  this 
office,  that  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
changeable  in  regard  to  its  incumbents*  The  nature  and 
object  of  it  seem^to  imply  that  it  was  intended  to  be  as  per- 
manent as  any  ecclesiastical  relation.  The  care  which  was 
taken  that  the  bishops,  or  pastors,  should  be  properly  quali- 
fied, implies  that  they  were  not  designed  to  be  set  up  and 
set  aside  at  pleasure,  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  nothing  occurs  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  such  a  one  was  once  pastor  of  such  a  church,  af- 
terwards pastor  of  such  another  church,  and  afterwards  of 
several  other  churches  successively.  In  those  days,  the 
post  of  pastor  was  perilous,  and  he  who  accepted  the  office 
of  shepherd  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep; 
while  they,  on  their  part,  loved  him  with  equal  ardor  and 
constancy. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  it  has,  through 
all  ages,  and  in  all  ils  forms,  recc^nized  the  office  of  pastor. 
All  the  differences,  in  regard  to  church  government,  which 
have  arisen  and  occasioned  a  practice  so  different  in  other 
respects,  have  left  the  office  of  pastor  in  existence.  Churches 
and  denominations  which  are  constituted  on  the  missionary 
principle,  do,  indeed,  employ  ministers  in  other  offices  at 
first ;  but  even  by  them  the  pastoral  relation  is  always  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  circumstances  admit ;  and  is  gradually 
rendered  permanent.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  abolish  the 
office  would  be,  besides  its  contrariety  to  scripture,  contrary 
lo  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  church.  To  do  any  thing  which 
tends  to  abolish  it^  would  be  to  make  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment. 

Of  all  that  has  been  done  to  preserve  and  promote  Chris- 
tianity, since  its  establishment  in  Europe,  the  chief  has  been 
done  by  pastors.  The  corruptions  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  national  churches  of  the  old  world,  have  been 
effective  chiefly  by  means  of  the  vitiosity  which  has  been  in- 
fused into  the  pastoral  office.  While  the  acting  pastors  con- 
tinue sound  and  faithful,  all  experience  shows  that  the  church 
is  prosperous.  The  pastors  have  sustained  the  church,  when 
the  higher  orders  of  cleigy  have  dcme  much,  by  their  vices  and 
comiptibns,  to  pull  it  down.  And,  finally,  the  church,  when 
sunk  into  superstition  and  corruptioni  was  reformed  by 
pastors. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  Worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the 
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great  corruptions  which  have  dishonored  the  CShfistian 
Church,  threatened  her  existence,  and  made  a  radical  reform 
imperiously  necessary,  have,  every  one  of  them,  been  intro^ 
duced  by  ministers  not  sustaining  the  office  of  pastor  of  a 
church.  The  orders  of  the  clergy,  other  than  pastors,  in 
the  chdrch  of  Rome,  have,  by  their  influence,  made  her, 
Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  op  Har- 
lots AND  Abominations  of  the  Earth. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Congregationalism  ai^d 
Presbyterianism,  as  such,  is  the  parity  of  their  ministen^, 
and  their  employment,  in  a  settled  state  of  things,  as  Bishops, 
or  Pastors.  In  the  history  of  the  Puritans  or  Protestant 
Non-conformists,  a  point  presents  itself,  as  in  their  estima- 
tion, of  vital  importance — that  no  man  should  be  ordained 
as  a  minister,  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  church.  When  they  established  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  agreeably  to  their  own  views,  they 
incorporated  this  principle  into  it,  and  universally  practised 
upon  it  till  within  a  recent  period.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  partial  departure  from  it ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
be^nning  to  be  a  return  to  the  old  way. 

The  order  and  stability  which  have  existed  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  y^orid, 
equally  free,  are  to  t^  referred  chiefly  to  the  stability  and  pu- 
rity of  the  pastorship. 

We  next  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  frequent  dis- 
missions  is  expedient  7 

As  to  the  efiect  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  it, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  must,  in  the  end,  be  evil  and  only 
evil.  That  temporary  advantages  may  be  gained,  in  soinp 
instances,  from  breaking  up  an  existing  pastoral  relation,  is 
not  denied  ;  but  to  intelligent  christians  it  belong,  to  act 
from  established  principle  and  wise  foresight.  Speciflc  mea- 
sures should  ever  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing on  great  principles.  If  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  pastoral  relation  be  stable  and  eflicient,  no  system  qr 
practice  which  tends  to  impair  this  stability  and  efficiency, 
will  be  regarded  with  favor  by  enlightened  miqisters  or 
members  of  the  churches.  Among  the  evils  of  doing  it 
will  be 

Corruption  of  the  churches  in  doctrine  and  practice^  and 
general  imbeMity.  According  to  the  view  given  by  the 
apostle,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pastors  were 
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given,  "for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
come,  in  the  unity  oi  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  henceforth  be  oo 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  By  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things  which  is 
the  Head,  even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure 
of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love."  (Eph.  iv.  12,  16.) 

If  the  attaining  of  the  advantages  and  the  avoiding  of  tbe 
evils  specified  in  this  passage,  was  the  end  proposed  by  the 
ascended  Savior  in  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral  office, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  one  will  be  attained,  or  the 
other  avoided,  unless  that  office  be  maintained  in  its  proper 
functions.  The  total  abolition  of  it  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church.  But  since  the  promise  is  sure,  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church,  we 
may  confidently  trust  that  God  will  never  permit  the  office 
to  be  utterly  abolished.  Yet  in  proportion  as  its  proper 
energy  shall  be  weakened,  may  the  Church  expect  to  sufiTer 
loss.  The  evils,  specified  by  the  apostles,  will  come  upon 
her. 

The  churches  will  become  spiritually  imbecile  and  pu- 
erile. They  will  always  continue  in  the  state  of  babes ;  will 
be  children,  in  understanding'  and  in  unruly  disposition. 
Without  a  confident  and  faithful  pastor,  for  the  most  part 
with  them,  and  taking  a  personal  care  of  their  members, 
they  never  can  attain  to  large  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice. 

They  will  be  unsteady  and  fluctuating.  Having  no  fixed, 
established  system  of  doctrine  and  practice,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  carried  about  by  every  new  comer;  and  will 
enter,  for  the  time,  into  his  peculiar  views  and  measures. 
These,  in  many  instances,  being  contradictory  to  others 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  them  with  equal  ardor 
before,  the  church  will  acquire  a  character  for  fickleness 
which  will  dishonor  religion  greatly,  will  make  it  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    Men  expect  to  see,  in  the 
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faith  and  practice  of  the  Church,  unchangeable  truth  dis- 
played ;  but  if  they  see  nothinf^  save  what  the  often  suc- 
ceeding winds  of  influence  biow,  their  confidence  in  the 
Church  will  be  destroyed,  they  will  turn  away  disgusted, 
and  become  hardened  in  scepticism. 
.  There  are,  in  most  places,  persons  of  erroneous  sentiments, 
some  of  them  men  or  women  of  no  small  shrewdness  and 
influence.  These  are  generally  found  in  opposition  to  the 
existing  pastor,  and  desirous  of  his  removal.  If  he  be  re- 
moved and  not  soon  succeeded  by  another,  the  corruptiujir 
and  disoreaniziag  influence  of  this  sort  of  persons  has  fuU 
scope.  The  flock  are  infected,  one  and  another  is  led  astray ; 
and  breaches  are  made  in  the  walls  of  21ion,  which  it  takes 
perhaps  ages  to  repair. 

These  are  evils,  more  or  less  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
felt  in  churches  which  are,  for  a  long  time,  or  frequently, 
destitute  of  a  pastor.  They  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  Holy  Ghost  foresaw,  and  graphically  expressed 
them.  But  other  evils,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  ex- 
press, will  be  found  to  exist  where  the  pastor  is  frequently 
changed. 

It  is  an  expensive  practice.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  reflecting  persons,  that  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  ministry  is  greater  now,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
it  was  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of  sup- 
port was  then  different  from  the  present  mode ;  for  pastors 
•were  then  commonly  furnished  with  real  property  as  a  basis, 
to  some  extent,  of  future  subsistence.  But  making  every 
allowance  whic^  this,  the  difference  in  prices  and  other  cir- 
cumstances require,  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  value  of  what 
is  paid  to  them  is  considerably  greater  than  they  received 
at  the  period  referred  to.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  pastors 
are,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  supported  now  than  they  were 
then.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts,  it  is  believed, 
will  show  that  their  support  is  less  valuable  now  than  at 
that  time.  The  difference  arises  principally  from  the  greater 
instability  of  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  loss  and  expense  arising  from  frequent  removab 
was  anciently  expressed  by  the  proverb — **  Three  removes 
are  as  bad  as  afire^^  Implying  that  the  damage  to  property 
occasioned  by  three  of  these  changes,  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  being  once  burned  out  of  house  and  home. 
This  proverb  .expressed  a  general  truth,  without  remarkable 
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inaccuracy.  Supposing,  then,  that  pastors  formerly  receiv- 
ed no  more  than  a  proper  support,  and  that  they  receive  no 
less  then  a  proper  support  now,  and  that  each  removes  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  receives  as  much 
more  than  was  formerly  necessary,  as  would  replace  his 
houSe  when  destroyed  by  a  fire.  If  the  removals  of  pastors 
are  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  than  the  supposition  here 
made,  still  the  increase  of  expense  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  frequency.  This  increase  of  expense  must  be  borne 
chiefly  by  the  churches  and  congregations. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  no  just  subject  of  wonder  that 
the  number  of  our  feeble  churches  rapidly  increases.  Be- 
sides, all  that  the  churches  have  to  spare  is  wanted  for  ob- 
jects of  general,  comprehensive  benevolence. 

The  effects  of  the  system,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
appear  firom  the  fact,  that  pastors  who  have  been  settled 
within  a  few  years  do  not,  jrenerally  speaking,  own  the 
houses  in  which  they  live.  Tlie  certainty  of  their  continu- 
ance in  any  particular  charge,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
such  as  to  render  the  expenditure  requisite  for  building  a 
comfortable  house,  imprudent.  They  have,  therefore,  no 
certain  dwelling  place.  The  necessity  of  hiring  a  house, 
and  of  frequently  changing  it,  often  subjects  them,  especially 
in  country  parishes,  to  great  inconvenience ;  and  has,  in 
some  instances,  occasioned  their  removal.  This  difllculty 
is  sometimes  avoided,  in  part,  by  the  plan  of  parsonages. 
But  these  involve  expense  more  than  equal  to  the  "  settle- 
ment^^ which  pastors  formerly  received ;  and  are,  more- 
over, in  some  instances,  sources  of  troublQ  to  parishes. 

After  all  the  provision  which  can  be  made,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  pastor's  continuance  in  his  charge,  prevents  his 
making  those  calculations  for  the  future,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  wise  economy.  His  course  or  way  of  living  must 
be,  in  a  degree,  extemporaneous.  Such  a  course  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, wastefiil. 

Instability  of  the  pastoral  relation  is  destructive  of  con- 
fidence.  The  relation  of  the  different  parts  and  members  of 
the  church,  one  to  another,  depends  wholly  on  mutual  con- 
fidiBUce.  Where  this  is  greatly  wanting,  divisions  and 
schisms  are  not  long  in  springing  up.  But,  under  our  sys- 
tem, the  pastor  is  the  bond  of  union  among  the  people. 
Pew  congregations  remain  vacant  long  without  becoming 
divided.    Their  uniting  principle  is  apt  to  become  chroni- 
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cally  diseased — ^paralysis  conies  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  in  whom  all  have  confi- 
dence^  is,  or  rather  was,  generally  introductory  to  a  lon^ 
period  of  harmony  and  prosperity.  But  where  the  pastoral 
relation  is  very  uncertain,  this  confidence  cannot  exist. 
Though  a  pastor  be  settled,  in  form,  he  is  not  so  in  fact. 
Old  sores  remain,  and  refused  to  be  healed ;  and,  when  op- 
portunity again  occurs,  break  out  with  increased  virulence. 

There  are,  in  every  place,  persons  who  are  not  long  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Such  persons  are 
often  found  in  our  congregations.  They  are,  of  course,  not 
long  satisfied  with  the  same  pastor,  whatever  may  be  his 
wonh.  The  usage  of  frequently  changing  the  pastor, 
throws  the  control  of  the  congregation  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons of  this  class.  When  they  are  uneasy,  they  can,  with- 
out much  difiJculty  or  responsibility,  break  up  the  existing 
relation,  prevent  all  the  good  which  would  have  resulted 
from  it,  and  postpone  the  renewal  of  it  to  an  indefinite 
period. 

Another  bad  effect  of  the  practice  is,  that  it  promotes  a 
spirit  of  criticism  and  fault  finding.  We  by  no  means 
think  it  desirable  that  churdies  or  individuals  should,  of 
course,  receive  as  Gospel,  all  their  pastor  says  or  preaches. 
With  a  fiutiiiul  pastor,  it  will  ever  be  a  primary  object  to 
induce  his  people  to  bring  every  thin^  that  he  says  to  the 
test  of  the  written  word  ;  because,  on  its  confonnity  to  that, 
the  whole  force  of  his  preaching  depends.  But  any  spirit 
of  criticism  aside  from  this,  is  evil,  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
all  its  influence.  A  spirit  of  jealousy,  captiousness,  and 
cavilling,  nsuallyresults  from  frequently  changing  the  pastor. 

When  religious  truth  is  ascertained,  it  can  have  its  legiti- 
mate effect,  only  by  being  received,  and  yielded  to,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  consideration.  A  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  pastor,  and  accustomed  to  his  voice, 
style,  and  manner,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  preaching, 
but  to  hear  it  with  meekness  and  candor,  compare  it  with 
God's  word,  and,  according  to  that,  apply  and  obey  it. 
Such  a  people,  if  the  pastor  is  competent  and  faithful, 
usually  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
But  where  changes  in  tliis  respect  are  frequent,  their  minds 
are  distracted  by  the  novelty,  peculiarity,  or  interest  of 
something  belonging  to  the  preacher ;  their  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  man,  and  his  word  becomes  unfruitful.    And 
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by  beinff  called  frequently  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  their  acceptance,  they  acquire  a  habit  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  preacher,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discontinue ;  and  which,  where  it  is  fixed,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  judicial  infliction  of  God's  anger. 

The  practice,  also,  is  bad  in  its  influence  on  ministers. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  certain  efiects  of  it  is,  to 
produce  in  them  an  unstudiotcs  and  idle  habit.  A  pastor 
who  has  been  a  few  years  in  the  ministry,  in  the  same 
place,  has  commonly  a  number  of  sermons,  greater  or  less. 
Some  of  these,  being  the  results  of  accumulated  study  of 
years,  are  of  superior  excellence.  But  to  maintain  this  high 
standard,  requires  continued  and  intense  study.  Few  men, 
however,  will  submit  to  this,  so  long  as  their  resources  en- 
able them  to  do  without  it.  Most  will,  on  removing  to  a 
new  field  of  labor)  make  use  of  what  they  have  already,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  has  been  pronounced  good.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  a  congregation,  to  which  a  pastor  comes 
with  such  a  resource,  may,  sit  under  his  preaching  for  three 
years,  and  not  hear  twice  as  many  sermons  that  have  been 
composed  with  a  view  to  their  wants — while  the  pastor, 
from  habit,  or  want  of  proper  habit,  becomes  incapable  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  compose  a  good  sermon.  And  the 
result  is,  that  his  preaching  does  not  answer  the  purpose, 
his  resources  are  soon  exhausted,  and  himself  and  his  people 
are  willing  to  have  the  connection  dissolved. 

A  pastor,  who  is  not  likely  to  continue  long  in  his  exist- 
ing charge,  cannot  act  on  an  extended  system.  He  cannot 
do  this  in  respect  to  his  own  affairs,  and  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  it  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
frregation.  What  encouragement  has  he  to  form  a  plem  of 
abor,  when  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  broken  up  before 
any  good  result  of  it  can  be  realized  ?  Should  he  begin 
such  a  course  and  fail,  or  be  interrupted,  it  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  better  if  he  had  not  begun  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  his  course  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  expedients,  changing  with  the  ever  varying  aspect  of 
things.  Present  difficulties  and  immediate  obstacles  must 
be  got  over.  Whatever  promises  to  do  this,  and  to  give 
immediate  success,  presents  temptations  not  easily  resisted 
by  a  human  being  thus  situated. 

The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things,  on  the  character  of 
the  pastor,  is  bad.    It  makes  him  reckless,  and  powerfully 
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aggravates  the  evil  tendencies  of  human  nature.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  character  and  influence  which  our  clergy 
have  formerly  attained  to,  has  been  the  responsibility  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  the  remote,  as  well  as 
for  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  conduct  and 
measures.  They  were  fixed  in  one  place,  and  if  they  did 
any  thinr  wrong,  or  neglected  any  duty,  they  might  cer- 
tainly calculate  on  feeling  the  eflfects  of  it  sooner  or  later. 
The  influence  of  this,  on  purity  of  character,  propriety  of 
deportment,  prudence,  and  general  faithfulness,  waB  great. 

This  influence  is  little  felt,  where  the  minister's  residence 
is  temporary,  where  the  length  of  it  does  not  depend  on  his 
good  or  ill  behavior,  or  where  his  very  faithfulness  may  oc- 
casion his  removal.  If  any  thing  that  he  says,  or  does, 
should  have  bad  efliects,  he  will  probably  not  remain  long 
enough  to  suflcr  them :  at  all  events,  if  he  forsees  the  storm, 
he  can  get  out  of  its  way.  Impropriety  of  deportment,  care- 
lessness of  speech,  and  a  general  lowering  of  ministerial 
character,  must  be  the  result  of  this. 

Under  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  tninisters  will  become 
ambitious  and  discontented.  They  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  others  ;  and,  like  others,  are  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  temptation.  If  removals  are  frequent  and  easily 
efiected,  a  minister,  whose  disposition  is  aspiring,  will  be 
looking  out  for  a  larger  field  of  labor,  or  a  more  eminent 
post.  A  minister  who  is  not  endowed  with  a  large  share 
of  patience  and  discernment,  will  be  likely  to  think  that  his 
own  charge  has  more  that  is  trying  and  disagreeable  than 
others  which  he  might  attain,  and  will  ever  be  wishing  to 
get  away  from  it.  For  there  is,  in  fact,  no  pastoral  charge 
which  will  not,  in  a  course  of  years,  try  the  faith  and  forti- 
tude of  a  pastor.  Patience  will  not  have  its  perfect  work. 
Ministers  will  not  learn  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  A  difficulty,  which,  under  a  difierent 
system,  would  be  easily  got  over,  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage a  pastor,  and  to  induce  him  to  remove.  And  flnd- 
ing  trials  equally  great,  though  different,  elsewhere,  he  will 
be  induced  to  continue  his  course  of  migration,  till  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  remaining  any  where. 

The  efiect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  world  without, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

There  are,  in  christian  countries,  men  of  discerning 
minds,  and  of  generally  correct  moral  deportment,  and  great 
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iaflaence,  who  are  not  hopefully  pious,  but  believe,  with 
more  or  less  firmness,  the  Bible,  and  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  In  most  places,  perhaps,  these  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  populatiour.  They 
are  emphatically  the  friends  of  social  order.  Religion, 
though  valued  by  them  for  its  own  sake,  is,  perhaps,  in  many 
cases,  quite  as  much  valued  for  its  influence  on  the  steadi- 
ness, sobriety,  peace,  and  order  of  society ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count especially,  they  are  its  firm  supporters.  But  when 
the  influence  of  an  unsteady  and  ever  changing  ministry 
shall  be  felt,  as  it  will  be  felt,  in  the  increased  unsteadiness 
and  fluctuation  of  the  community,  of  which  the  church 
forms  so  larg^e  a  part ;  when  the  church  itself  shall  become 
a  patron  and  promoter  of  disorganization  and  anarchy,  the 
effect  will  be  unhappy.  The  influence  which  the  Church, 
as  such,  has  over  that  class  of  people,  which  is,  on  many 
accounts,  valuable  in  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  many 
of  them  are,  from  time  to  time,  hopefully  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  will  cease.  Whenever  this  shall  be, 
Zion  will  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sit  upon  the  ground  deso- 
late. The  land  will  mourn,  and  none  will  rejoice  but  in- 
fidels and  wicked  men. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  state  of  things, 
should  it  come  to  exist,  will  not  always  continue.  The 
nature  of  the  human  species,  as  well  as  all  history  and  ob- 
servation, makes  it  plain,  that  they  will  not  continue  forever 
afloat  on  the  sea  of  uncertainty.  The  want  of  a  basis  of 
confidence  becomes,  at  last,  more  intolerable  than  any  other 
want ;  and  they  do,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  relieve  it.  They 
will  have  steadiness  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  though  it 
be  at  the  expense  of  great  evils.  If  it  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  sects  reputed  orthodox,  they  will  seek  it  among 
those  which  are  heterodox.  A  corrupt  church,  which  pos- 
sesses a  principle  of  order,  will  obtain  the  ascendency,  unless 
such  a  principle  shall  be  found  amon^  those  which  are  pure. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  corruption  in  the  Church,  as  well 
as  idolatry,  has  ever  established  and  maintained  itself. 
That  cimrch,  in  which  truth  and  purity  are  still  found,  will 
do  well  to  consider  this  matter  in  season. 

If  such  is  the  character  and  tendency  of  frequent  dismis- 
sions of  pastors,  it  is  plain,  that  pastors  and  churches  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  in  reference  to  it.  That  duty  we  now 
proceed  to  consider. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  practice  hns  already  gone,  and 
the  tendency  of  it  to  increase  and  perpetuate  itself,  make  the 
necessity  of  speedy  counteraction  and  restoration  imperious. 
We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  this  subject  has  en- 
gaged the  anxious  attention  of  enlightened  men  in  di&rent 
parts  of  the  Church.  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  in  their 
last  report  to  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church}  say,  '<  A  floating  ministry  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  West."  A  similar  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by 
men  of  leading  character,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east 
The  central  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  centre  of  whose  operations  is  at  Utica,  have 
thought  fit,  in  their  last  annual  report,  to  call  the  serious' 
attention  of  their  missionaries  and  churches,  to  several  im- 
portant considerations,  showing  the  evil  of  the  frequent 
changing  of  ministers.  They  consider  it  a  '<  cause  of  the 
prolong^  debility  of  their  churches,"  and  <<a  destnictive 
evil."  Among  other  considerations  which  have  already 
been  adverted  to,  they  say,  *'  Tt  increases  the  expense  of  his 
the  minister's) /amt/y.  None  of  our  missionaries  get  more 
or  their  services  than  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
year.  Every  removal,  by  loss  of  time,  and  consumption  of 
property,  increases  his  expenses  from  $60  to  $  100.  This 
must  embarrass  him  and  diminish  his  usefulness.  The 
fiinds  we  distribute,  were  not  put  into  our  hands  to  pay 
such  expenses." 

The  agency  evidently  calculate  only  the  loss  and  expense 
incident  to  actual  removd,  independently  of  the  increased 
expense  resulting  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
practice. 

In  view  of  all  th^e  considerations  they 

^Resolvedj  1.  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  thef 
churches  needing  assistance,  to  employ  such  ministers  only 
as  they  are  desirous  of  retaining  permanently  among  them. 

Resolved,  2.  That  in  the  appropriations  of  this' Board, 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  churches  which  ask  aid  to 
sustain  settled  pastors." 

Similar  principleSj  it  is  believed,  govern,  or  strongly  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  the  Directors  of  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  churches, 
to  some  extent,  are  beginning  tef  be  convinced  of  their 
sbundness. 
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Amone  the  facts  which  indicate  a  return  to  former  princi* 
pies,  is  the  recal  of  pastors  to  churches  from  which  they 
have  formerly  been  dismissed.  One  such  instance  has  oc- 
curred within  our  own  knowledge  during  the  past  year. 
The  efforts,  also,  which  some  congregations  have  made,  in 
a  season  of  pressure,  to  retain  their  pastors  by  relieving  their 
necessities,  are  an  indication  of  the  same  sort. 

It  is  easier  to  perceive  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
practice  in  question,  than  to  devise  and  apply  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evil. 

One  of  the  most  discouragin&f  effects  of  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  is  the  destruction  of  mutual  confi- 
dence. A  pastor  cannot  depend  on  his  people,  nor  they  on 
him,  as  was  once  the  case.  Consequently,  however  desi- 
rous either  party  may  be  to  pursue  a  correct  course  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  done  to  any  effectual  pur- 
pose without  the  co-operation  of  the  other — a  co-operation 
which  can  rarely  be  calculated  upon.  There  appears  no 
way  to  surmount  this  obstacle  save  by  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rect views  of  the  general  subject. 

Thence  it  seems  necessary, 

1.  That  correct  views  oj  the  nature^  ground^  authority^ 
and  utility  of  the  pastoral  relation^  he  entertained  and  in- 
culcated. It  is  believed  that  this  evil,  like  most  others,  has 
arisen  from  want  of  correct  and  thoroughly  settled  principle. 
We  therefore  give  a  free  expression  of  views ;  believing  that 
the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  regard  His  word  as  con- 
clusive, and  will  ever  be  ready  to  return  to  the  path,  which 
be  has  marked  out,  when  they  shall  discern  it. 

Let  it,  then,  be  understood  and  inculcated  that  the  pasto- 
ral relation  is  not  an  invention  of  man,  nor  subject  to  his 
direction,  alteration,  or  interference,  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the 
Great  He^d  of  the  Church,  intended  to  effect  objects  vital  to 
the  Church,  and  which  never  can  be  effected  without  it. 
That  whatever  chureh,  minister,  individual,  or  collective 
body  shall  do  any  thing  to  destroy  this  relation,  or  to  impair 
its  proper  stability  and"  efficiency,  will,  without  doubt,  incur 
the  displeasure  oi  the  now  glorified  Savior ;  and  may  expect, 
sooner  or  later,  to  feel  hig  frown. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  understood  and  felt  that  the  effects  of 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  pastoral  office,  as  developed 
in  the  history  and  in  the  present  experience  of  the  Churches, 
are  calamitous,  and  threaten  to  be  more  so.    There  is  not, 
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in  such  a  state  of  things,  any  thing  to  unite,  harmonize,  and 
consolidate ;  but  every  thing  to  alienate,  disorganize,  and 
break  up.  If  any  should  imagine  that  the  increased  activi- 
ty of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  various  departments  of 
benevolence,  is  a  compensation  for  the  interruption  or  weak- 
ening of  pastoral  action,  let  it  foe  remembered  that  pastoral 
action  is  the  proper  basis  of  all  Christian  action.  If  it  be  not 
preserved  pure  and  efficient,  every  species  of  benevolent 
operation  will  soon  be  found  to  want  a  basis,  and  will  come 
to  a  stand.  The  Churches,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  will  soon  become  the 
prey  of  every  specious  delusion  ;  they  will  thwart  the  efforts 
of  each  other  ;  confusion  will  take  the  place  of  order ;  con- 
troversy and  contention,  scandal^  and  every  evil  work,  will 
become  general ;  and  the  Heavenly  Dove  will  depart. 

If  the  evil  and  the  sin  of  this  practice  are  duly  and  uni- 
versally felt,  the  measures  proper  to  correct  it  will  doubtless 
be  indicated  by  the  providence  of  God.  We  do  not  feel 
competent  to  point  out  all  the  steps  which  will  be  requisite 
for  this  purpose ;  but  regard  the  following  suggestions  as 
worthy  of  attention. 

1.  rfo  Church  might  to  be  encouraged  to  call  a  pastor, 
who  is  already  placed  in  charge  of  a  Church.  Such  calls 
usually  come  from  a  congregation  in  a  city,  or  large  village. 
They  therefore  present,  to  a  minister  unacquainted  with 
men  and  things,  a  temptation,  to  which  a  man  of  large  views 
would  not  be  susceptible.  Among  those  wantinj^  such 
views,  also,  they  give  rise  to  imputations  which  are  far  from 
being  favorable  to  ministerial  character. 

It  appears,  from  facts  which  are  familiar  to  most  persons, 
that  the  calling  of  a  pastor  from  one  church  to  another,  is 
oflen  a  mere  experiment.  The  station  is  difficult  and  la- 
borious; and  demands,  it  is  thought  a  minister  of  first  rate 
talents.  A  pastor  is  called  from  another  church;  and  the 
experiment  does  not  succeed.  Another  is  called,  and  so  on, 
till  the  experiment  does  succeed. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that  this  course  of  experimenting 
is  a  proper  one,  as  regards  the  congregation  in  the  case  sup- 
poseid,  it  would  still  be  a  question,  whether  they  have  a  right 
to  make  experiments  at  the  expense  of  breaking  up  the  pas- 
toral relation  of  a  church,  whose  members  are  dwelling  in 
peace,  and  growing  up  in  edification  and  love,  under  a  man 
of  God  and  of  their  own  choice  ?    And  while  it  is  admitted 
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that  different  situations  require  different  gifts,  the  question 
still  arises,  whether,  iu  this  respect,  the  difference  is  so  great 
as  to  warrant  one  church  in  wholly  disregarding  the  wishes, 
the  quiet,  and  the  probable  interests  of  another. 

It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  the  demands  of  bepeyo- 
lent  societies  for  existing  pastors,  are  really  of  that  impera- 
tive character,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  they  nave 
often  been  considered  as  possessing.  The  importance  of  the 
objects  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  be  questioned.  It 
is  doubtless  desirable  that  the  best  qualifications  should  be 
secured  for  the  prosecution  of  them.  Still  it  ipust  be  re- 
membered that  the  Church  and  the  pastoral  office  are  of  di- 
vine institution ;  while  voluntary  societies,  however  good 
their  object,  are  wholly  tt  human  contrivance.  It  cannot  be 
right  to  do  certain  injury  to  the  former,  for  the  sake  of  bene- 
fiting the  latter.  Still  less  justifiable  is  it  to  introduce  unstea- 
diness into  all  our  ecclesiastical  relations,  for  a  mere  proba- 
bility of  answering  the  purpose  of  some  benevolent  associar 
tion.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  taking  of  a  pastor  fiom 
his  charge  by  a  benevolent  society,  is  often  intended  to  be  a 
mere  experiment;  which  experiment  failing,  is  repeated 
again  and  again. 

The  presidency  of  a  college,  or  theological  seminary,  has 
ever  been  considered  by  many,  a  post  of  such  importance, 
as  to  justify  the  taking  away  of  the  pastor  most  competent 
to  fill  it.  But  our  forefathers  never  took  such  a  step  with- 
out great  deliberation  and  care.  When  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Cutler  was  removed  from  the  parish  of  Stratford  to  become 
President  of  Yale  College,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  pur^ 
chased  ^<  Mr.  Cutler's  house  and  home  lot,"  for  the  sum  of 
84  pounds  sterling,  and  presented  it  to  his  society,  as  a  con* 
sideration  for  the  loss  of  their  pastor.  On  the  removal  of 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  from  a  parish  in  Wethersfield,  for 
the  same  object,  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  released  the  parish  from  their  countv 
tax  for  three  years.  When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  call- 
ed from  the  parish  of  Windham,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
same  college,  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  gave  his  socie- 
ty 63  pounds  sterling,  it  being  half  of  his  original  settlement, 
and  he  having  been  their  pastor  about  half  a3  long  as  pas- 
tors usually  continue  in  the  ministry.  It  is  within  the  re^ 
collection  of  many,  that  tbe  dismission  of  a  pastor,  even  for 
such  an  object,  was  a  very  trying  ey^t ;  anil  tber^  were 
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ministers  of  high  reputation,  who  never  regarded  it  as  right. 
We  are, of  opinion  that  this  subject  has,  of  Tate,  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves,  especially  since  the  appointment 
of  a  president  or  professor  has  become,  in  a  degree,  an  ex- 
periment, like  many  other  removals  of  pastors. 

As  the  actual  dismission  of  pastors  for  any  of  the  objects 
here  referred  to,  breaks  up  relations  of  a  delicate  nature,  so 
the  extending  of  calls  to  them,  produces  effects  very  similar. 
Though  the  pastor  may  not  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  invi- 
tation, still  the  &ct  that  it  has  been  given,  interferes  with  the 
harmony  and  confidence  that  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  and  often  ultimately  destroys  it. 
*2.  It  would  have  a  good  effecty  if  the  ditty  of  the  people 
competently  to  support  their  pastor^  and  of  the  pastor  to 
practise  a  wise  economy,  were  recognized  on  both  sides. 

That  a  pastor  is  entitled  to  a  competent  support,  on  tho 
same  principle  that  any  laborer  is  entitled  to  his  just  wages, 
is  a  doctrine,  which  may  be  considered  as  settled  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  every  thorough  reader  of  the  Bible.  But  there 
has  not  always  been  a  sufficiently  practical  impression  of  the 
obligation  of  this  duty  on  the  minds  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  labors.  In  former  times,  pastors  often  suffered 
greatly  from  the  failure  of  their  people  to  pay  a  salary  which, 
in  its  full  amount,  was  never  more  than  adequate  to.  their 
comfortable  support.  The  effect  of  this  is  at  least  as  bad  on 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  on  the  comfort  of  the  pastor. 
Injustice,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  will  always  meet  its 
retribution. 

But  the  obligation  lying  on  the  pastor,  to  make  this  duty 
as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  people,  is  no  less 
clear.  Economy  is  a  virtue  in  all ;  and  not  less  a  virtue  in 
a  minister  than  in  others.  It  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  become  meanness  ;  but  without  a  good  share  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  avoid  things  that  are  either  mean 
or  otherwise  derogatory  to  christian  character.  And  though 
remarkable  genius,  or  great  excellence  of  character  in  a  pas- 
tor, may  dispose  his  people  cheerfully  to  bear  the  inconvQr 
nience,  which  arises  from  his  want  of  this  quality,  still,  it 
wouW  always  be  better  if  he  possessed  it.  The  want  of  it 
in  pastors,  and  of  promptness  and  exactness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  in  discharging  their  clear  and  imperative  ob]i|ra- 
tions,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  unsteadiness  which  exists 
in  the  pastoral  relation ;  and  if  4  remedy  is  to  be  applied  it 
must.be  felt  in  this  particular. 
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3.  Ecclesiastical  bodies^  which  are  called  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  dismission  of  a  pastor,  ought  <o  have 
weighty  reasons  presented  if  they  determine  on  his  dis* 
mission.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  simple  desire  of  a 
pastor  to  be  dismissed,  or  of  his  people  that  he  should 
be,  or  of  both  of  them  united,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  dissolving  a  relation  of  this  nature.  When  a  pas- 
tor is  settled,  be  is  installed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
He  is  placed  over  the  people  as  their  Shepherd.  He  is  set 
apart  to  this  office,  and  they  are  committed  to  his  care  with 
all  the  solemnity  that  attaches  to  any  transaction.  A  charge 
is  given  to  the  pastor,  and  usually  one  to  the  church  and 
people.  All  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  that  a 
pastor  is  an  ascension  gift ;  and  that  the  setting  of  him  over 
the  church  is  the  act  of  God,  signified  by  the  solemnities 
performed  by  the  council.  But  if  he  is  a  mere  hireling — 
comes  without  deliberation,  and  goes  without  a  reason — are 
these  solemnities  the  proper  means  of  indicating  such  a  re- 
lation? On  this  supposition,  is  there  not  something  in 
them  of  the  nature  of  profaneness  ?  Once,  the  installation 
and  the  dismission  of  a  pastor,  were  both  very  solemn  trans- 
actions. Can  either  of  them  be  so,  if  great  care  is  not  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  them  ? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  no  pastor  ought  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out an  imperative  reason.  The  council  who  dismiss  him, 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  removing  from  a  church, 
one  whom  God  has  set  over  it ;  and  to  show,  truly  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  grounds  on  which  they  take  such  a  step.  These 
ought  not  to  be  trivial  or  common  grounds.  They  ou^ht 
to  be  of  such  weight  and  importance  as  shall  make  his  dis- 
mission, equally  with  his  installation,  an  act  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

Like  every  thing  which  is  subject  to  the  action  of  depra- 
ved human  nature,  this  relation  is  liable  to  evils ;  and  a  great 
degree  of  stability  in  it  may  occasionally  produce  evils  and 
inconveniences  on  both  sides.  But  the  only  scriptural  and 
effectual  way  of  remedying  them  is  by  patience  and  prayer, 
'<  endeavoring  to  keep  the  uiiity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  with  all  lowliness  tod  meekness,  with  long-suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love."  If  either  pastors  or  people 
think  that  they  can  remedy  or  avoid  them  by  other  means, 
they  err.  For  evils  extreme  and  intolerable,  the  providence 
of  God  is,  usually,  not  long  in  providing  a  remedy.    In  the 
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present  st^te  of  society,  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  that 
the  pastoral  relation  will  fail  to  be  dissolved,  in  any  case, 
ift  which,  according  to  the  will  of  its  founder,  it  ought  not 
to  continue. 


A&T.  11. — The  Arminian  doctrine  or  Self-deter- 
mination AND  Contingency  in  Volition. 

By  S.  O.  Bbaci,  New  Haven. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  leading  tenets  of  that 
Theology,  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  called  Armini- 
anism,  and  which  found  jn  Jonathan  Edwards,  of 
Northampton,  an  antagonist,  who,  at  least,  immortalized  his 
own  name,  is  but  the  theological  modification  of  that  dis« 
pute  respecting  libyty  and  necessity,  which  has  so  long 
occupied  and  perplexed  the  minds  of  philosophers.  <'  The 
question  about  predestination  and  free  will,  (to  quote  the 
language  of  Dugald  Stewart,)  has  furnished  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  inexhaustible  matter  of  contention  both  to  philo- 
sophers and  divines.  In  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece,  it  is 
well  known  how  generally  and  how  keenly  it  was  agitated. 
Among  the  Mahometans,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  division  between  the  followers  of  Omar  and  those 
of  All ;  and  among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  the  subject  of 
endless  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  what  violent  contro- 
versies it  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce  in 
the  Christian  world."  (Stewart's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  571.) 
Lord  Kames  has  remarked,  that  '<  the  disputes  about  liberty 
and  necessity  have  subsisted  through  all  ages  in  the  inqui- 
ring world;  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  philosophy,  they 
have  run  through  all  the  different  sects  of  philoso]^ers,  and 
have  been  engrafted  into  most  of  the  religious  systems." 
Edwards  saw  that  the  Arminian  theology  rested  mainly 
upon  a  single  metaphysical  theory  respecting  liberty  ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  he 
struck  at  the  root  of  Arminianism.  He  says,  "  on  the  deter- 
mination of  this  one  leading  point,  depends  the  issue  of 
almost  all  controversies  we  mive  with  such  (Arminian  and 
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Pelagian)  divined."  He  continues,  <<  I  stand  ready  to  con^ 
fess  to  the  forementioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  mam* 
tain  their  peculiar  notion  oifreedofn^  consisting  in  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will^  as  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  in  opposition  to  the 
arguments  tying  against  it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable 
castle  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain  invincible  in 
all  the  controversies  they  have  with  the  reformed  divines, 
concerning  original  sin^the  sovereignty  of  grace^  election^ 
redemption^  conversion^  the  efficacious  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  pea  severance  of 
the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind."  '^  But," 
he  adds,  ''  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  of  any  danger  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in, 
from  any  possibility  of  that  notion's  ever  being  established, 
or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect, 
and  manifold  demonstration  lying  against  it"  (Original 
Sin,  Part  IV.  Chap.  I.| 

The  metaphysical  theory  which  Edwards  here  declares 
to  be  the  <'  one  leading  point  on  which  depends  the  issue," 
has  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  a  self^ 
DETEBMiNiNo  i»owER  OF  THE  WILL.  It  is  our  desififn 
now  to  inquire,  what  was  this  doctrine,  as  held  by  the 
writers  whom  President  Edwards  mentions,  and  opposes 
in  his  'Inquiry'?  It  is  surely  proper,  at  this  time,  to 
urge  a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  this  question. 
It  becomes  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  theo-> 
logical  controversies  of  the  present  day,  to  <<  under- 
stand whereof  they  affirm."  If  there  is  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  views  of  one  of  the  parties  with  those  against  which 
Edwards  contended,  and  to  pronounce  them  but  '<a  repro* 
duction  of  Arminianism,"  let  it  be  done  with  that  secure  ac- 
curacy which  is  neither  to  be  evaded  by  ingenuity,  nor  in* 
timidated  by  denial.  We  mi^ht  add,  let  none  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  weakness  of  repelhng  a  charge,  of  which  they 
know  not  the  import. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  assertion  has  repeatedly 
been  made,  and  evidence  adduced  to  sustain  it,  that  the 
theology  of  one  class  of  our  divines,  has  revived  the  Armi- 
nian  doctrine  of  a  self  determining  power,  under  a  new 
name,  and  rests  upon  that  doctrine  some  of  its  main  pecu- 
liarities. This  assertion  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
steadily  denied,  as  not  only  incorrect,  but  calumnious.    The 
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question  of  fact  must  therefore  be  brongfat  to  a  severer  test ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  take  a  more  definite  aim. 
To  discover  what  the  Arminian  doctrine  in  reality  was,  we 
most  resort  to  standard  Arminian  audiors ;  and  surely,  if 
the  usage  of  the  community  has  given  the  epithet,  Arminian^ 
to  any  theological  views,  it  is  to  those  which  President 
Edwards  opposed  under  that  name.  The  writers  to  whom 
he  chiefly  refers  in  his  <*  Inquiry,"  are  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Turnbull,  and  Dr.  Watts,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  strenuously  opposes  as  holding  "  a  leading  article 
in  the  Arminian  scheme,"  a  doctrine  which,  he  says,  '^  is 
never  the  better  for  being  held  by  such  an  one." 

Before  we  proceed  to  oifer  quotations  from  these  writers, 
we  will  attempt  to  state  clearly  the  propositions,  in  support 
of  which  they  are  to  be  adduced,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  their  pertinency  and 
weight  We  believe,  then,  that  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  authors  above  mentioned,  will  show  the  following  state- 
ments to  be  correct 

1*  In  the  varied  forms  of  expression  and  modes  of  argrument 
emplojred  by  them  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  aim 
at  a  single  principle,  the  same  principle  at  which  all  Liber- 
tarians have  aimed,  viz :  that  of  power  to  the  opposite 
CHOICE.  This  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  implies,  for  instance,  that  when  two  or  more  objects  of 
choice  are  presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  jpassible  for  the  mind 
to  choose  any  other  one  of  the  objects,  instead  of  that  which 
will  actually  be  chosen,  without  any  change  in  the  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  objects  as  related  to  its  own  happi- 
ness. It  implies,  that  <*  while  the  same  mind  continues  in 
preciselv  the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
under  tlie  same  influehces  of  every  kind,"  it  has  power  to 
choose  in  opposite  directions  at  different  times.  It  implies, 
that  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circumstances,  has  power 
to  produce  different  effects,  at  different  times. 

2.  The  terms  self-determination  and  self-detertnining 
p&weTj  arose  naturally  from  the  above  theory.  Whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  volition, 
in  respect  to  feelings,  desires,  comparative  estimate  of  the 
objects  presented,  d&c.  &c. ;  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  still 
a  posihUity  of  either  choice ;  one  of  the  objects  is,  indeed, 
that  which  the  mind  wUlinfact  choose,  but  the  question— 
what  decides  or  determines  which  of  the  object  shall  be  the 
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one  actually  chosen  is  still  tinanswered.  To  this  question 
the  reply  is  ^ven,  <'  the  mind  itself  determines  ;  it  is  a  self- 
determining  power J^  By  this  is  meant,  not  that  there  is  a 
determining  act  distinct  from  the  act  of  choice,*  and  prior  to 
it,  but  (to  use  the  language  of  Edwards,)  "  that  the  exertion 
of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul 
to  exert  a  particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine 
that  act  of  volition."  Edwards  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
language  used  by  the  Arminiaii  writers  on  this  subject, 
m^ust  involve  either  an  infinite  series,  or  the  true  idea  of 
chance*  The  latter  was  undeniably,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arminians,  although  they  rejected  the  name.  To  the  ques- 
tion, what  determines  the  mind  to  choose  as  it  does,  rather 
than  otherwise?  they  should  have  answered,  ^* nothing] 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  determined;  it  chooses  one 
of  the  objects,  and  not  another,  and  this  is  aU,^  But  such 
an  answer  might  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  error  of  their 
theory. 

3.  The  word  contingency  is  used  by  the  writers  in 
question,  to  denote  the  absence  of  that,  connection  which 
exists  between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  when  the  existence  of 
the  particular  cause  renders  the  failure  of  the  particular 
effect  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  has  been  supposed,  (but  without  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son, so  far  as  we  can  judge,)  that  the  word  contingency  was 
used  by  these  writers  to  denote  the  absence  of  that  previous 
certainty  which  must  be  conceived  of  as  having  existed 
from  eternity,  in  reference  to  every  event  which  actually 
takes  place,  even  though  the  event  take  place  without  a 
cause.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  contingency  consisted  in  the  denial  of  the  following 
proposition  as  stated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke : — '<  Whatever 
at  any  time  is — it  was  certainly  true  from  eternity  that  that 
thing  woiUd  6e."  That  no  such  notion  of  contingency  ever 
disgraced  the  pages  of  those  whom  Edwards  opposed,  or  re- 

*  "I^  to  evade  the  force  of  what  lus  been  obeeired,  it  ahoald  be  aaid,  that 
when  the  Arminians  apeak  of  the  will  dcltennining  ita  own  acta,  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  will  determinea  them  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the  will 
determmea  another,  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or  the  aoul  m 
the  use  of  that  power,  determinea  ita  own  volitions ;  and  tbat  it  does  it  without 
any  act  gotrg  before  the  act  determined ;  euch  an  evasion  would  be  full  of  the 
moat  groaa  absurdity.  I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  mm  inventing  ;  and  / 
do  not  knew  but  Itikould  wrong  the  Arminiane  in  euppooing  that  any  qf  them 
would  make  u*e  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  aa  I  can  mvent,  I  would  ob- 
•anra  uyon  it  a  kiw  thuiga."—PBB8xDnaT  Edwabob. 
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eeired  any  notice  from  Edwards  himself,  will  be  abundantly 
manifest  To  render  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  by 
tfie  Arminians,  still  clearer,  we  quote  some  of  the  definitions 
and  explanations  which  President  Edwards  has  ^iven; 
**^  The  word  contingent  is  used  for  something  whicn  has 
absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason,  with  which  its  ex- 
istence has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection."  (Part  I.,  Sec. 
3.)  '<  Their  opinion  implies  that  the  particular  determina- 
tion of  volition  is  without  any  cause ;  because  they  hold 
the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent  events."  (Part  II., 
Sec.  2.)  ''  The  Arminian  metaphysical  notion  of  contin- 
gency, something  not  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing.'' 
(Part  11.,  Sec.  6,  Note.)  "  *  *  the  acts  of  the  will  are  never 
contingent,  or  without  necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  m- 
asmuek  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause  or  reason  of 
their  existence,  must  be  connected  with  their  cause."  (Part 
II.,  Sec.  8.)  <*  Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has 
not.  If  it  has  a  cause,  then,  according  to  what  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary ;  the 
effect  being  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its 
cause  ;  and  that,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will."  (Part  II., 
Sec.  13.)  «  *  *  ■  their  notion  of  action  implies  that  it  has  no 
necessary  dependence  or  connection  with  any  thing  fore* 
going ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  excludes  con- 
tingence,  and  implies  necessity."  (Part  IV.,  Sec.  2.)  The 
same  account  of  the  theolo^cal  use  of  the  word  contingent^ 
is  given  by  President  Day,  in  his  recent  work  on  self-deter- 
mination and  contingency. 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  believe,  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  writers  in  question,  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  the  above  statement  of  their  views  is  correct ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  ofkt  evidence  of  its  correctness,  by  quoting 
the  language  of  the  writers  themselves.  But,  before  we  do 
so,  we  would  expressly  state,  that  if  any  reader  should  be 
suspicious  of  quotaiionSj  and  should  insist  on  examining 
the  passages  in  their  place  and  connection,  and  reading  the 
entire  treatise  for  himself,  it  would  be  the  very  result,  which,* 
of  all  others,  we  desire.  Experience  has  shown,  that  such 
representations  of  the  views  of  authors,  on  these  subjects 
especially,  may  be  given  as  deserve  little  to  be  trusted.  By 
means  of  partial  quotations,  plausibility  has  often  been 
given  to  such  an  interpretation,  as  is  found,  in  fact,  to  fix 
upoa  the  authori  the  very  doctrine  which  he  wrote  to  over- 
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throw*.  We  would,  therefore,  eonunend  distrust  of  all  such 
representatioDS ;  and  in  selecting  quotations  at  the  present 
time,  we  would  hope  that  the  effect  wslj  be  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  lead  him  to  examine  for  him^l^ 
the  books  from  which  they  are  drawn, 

I.  The  idea  of  liberty^  as  consisting  in  what  is  called  by 
the  writers  under  examination,  '<  liberty  ad  utrumvis," — 
''freedom  from  necessity," — "liberty  of  choice,"  &c.  &c.,  is 
so  incorporated  with  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  is  so 
obviously  the  centre  upon  which  every  argument  turns,  that 
it  is  dif&cuU  to  select  single  sentences  which  shall  adequate- 
ly exhibit  its  importance  to  their  system.  Indeed,  the  work 
of  Dr  .Whitby,  on  <'  The  Five  Points,"  is  almost  entirely  made 
up  (except  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,)  of  the  varied  stateoients  and  applications  of  this 
one  principle,  which  Edwards  describes  as  the  ^  grand 
fiivorite  point."    Some  of  these  are  the  following' : — 

"  The  freedom  of  the  will,  in  this  state  of  trial  and  temp- 
tation, cannot  consist  with  a  determination  to  one  :  viz.  on 
the  one  hand,  a  determination  to  good,  only  by  the  efficacy 
of  Divine  Grace,  infallibly  or  unfrustrably  inducing  to  that 
operation,  or  engaging  men,  in  respect  to  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment, infallibly  and  certainly  to  act,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  of 
acting."  *  *  *  «  And  this  is  farther  evident  from  the  gene- 
ral determination  of  the  schoalsy  and  of  all  that  I  have  read 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  general  will  to  be^happy,  and  not 
to  be  miserable,  though  it  l^  voluntary,  is  not  free  ;  because 
we  cannot  choose  either  not  to  be  happy,  or  to  be  miserable ; 
and  on  the  same  account,  say  they,  this  will  is  not  praise- 
worthy or  rewardable.  *  *  If,  therefore,  where  I  am  by  the 
Divine  influx  determined  to  one,  there  is  equally  no  place 
for  refusing  that  one,  or  for  choosing  it ;  that  action,  though 
it  may  be  voluntary  upon  the  same  account,  cannot  be^^^ee^ 
praiseworthy,  or  rewardable."  (Whitby  on  The  Five  Points, 
Worcester  edition,  p.  231.) 

'<  When  evidence  is  propounded  and  discerned,  the  mind 
doth  necessarily  assent  with  it.  If,  therefore,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  God  unfrustrably  moves  the  will,  it  cannoi  but 
consent,  why  should  that  action  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  evident  ?"    (Ibid.  p.  833.) 

<^If,  indeed,  man  doth  choose  at  all,  he  must  choose 
willingly,  for  that  is  only  to  say,  he  chooseth  by  his  will. 
But  yet,  if  b9  liss  under  an  uttcir  disability  of  willing^  and 
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of  doing  otherwise,  and  upon  that  ftcoount  doth  only  what 
is  evil  and  not  spiritually  good,  no  man  can  reasonably 
jndfre  he  is  still  less  under  a  state  of  trial  or  probation, 
whether  he  will  do  good  or  eril ;  much  less  that  gead  and 
evil,  life  and  deaihy  is  set  be/ore  kimj  and  that  it  is  in  his 
hand  or  power  to  choose  either  of  them."    f  Ibid.  p.  237.) 

'<  What  is  it  to  say  a  thing  is  to  me  inevitaole,  or  infrustra- 
ble  by  me,  but  to  say  I  have  no  power  to  avoid  or  frustrate, 
and  so  no  power  to  resist  that  action ;  and  if  that  action  be 
the  action  of  the  will,  it  is  to  say,  I  have  no  power  to  unll 
othemnscj  and  so  no  power  to  choose  otherwiseJ^  (Ibid* 
p.  236.) 

'*If  the  Divine  motion  doth  necessitate  the  will,  then 
there  is  no  power  in  the  will  to  do  otherwise,  and  so  there 
is  no  freedom  either  in  that  will,  or  that  complacency  which 
necessarily  follows  upon  that  Divine  impulse,"    (p.  239.) 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  tho  whole  book.  But  in  this,  as  m 
most  cases  of  controversy,  we  may  ascertain  the  aim  of  the 
author,  by  eocamining  his  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
is  combating.     Dr.  Whitby  says : — 

'*  The  peculiar  notions  of  Mr.  Hobbes;  and  of  those  who 
concur  with  him  in  these  opinions,  that  our  liberty  is  well 
consistent  with  necessity,  as  being  only  a  power  to  do  what 
we  will,  though  we  lie  under  a  n^ces6ity  to  have  that  will ; 
and  that  it  is  sufficient  that  we  choose  to  do  what  we  do, 
though  we  lie  under  a  necessity,  if  we  choose  at  all,  to 
choose  as  we  do  ;  lie  under  this  considerable  disadvantage, 
that  they  were  universally  condemned  by  all  Christians  lot 
the  first  four  centuries,  who  asserted  that  a  libertjf  from 
necessity,  was  a  fundamental  principle.  There  is  a  plain 
agreement  betwixt  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  of  these 
men,  concerning  this  matter,  as  to  the  great  concernments  of 
religion."    (Ibid.  p.  266.) 

The  whole  chapter  from  which  the  last  quotation  is  taken, 
is  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
theory  of  power  to  the  opposite  choice^  is  repeatedly  and 
clearly  stated,  as  die  only  thing  for  which  Dr.  Whitby  is 
contending. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  ^<  Demonstration  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,"  and  in  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz,  in- 
sists constantly  upon  a  "Self-Motive  Power."  To  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  power,  he  dwells  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  equally  balanced  motive^  and  mnintaips  tl^t  '<  the 
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power  of  beginning  motion,''  is  in  such  eases  shown  to  be  a 
possibility  and  a  reality.  In  one  of  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz 
he  says, 

'<  If  the  will  of  God  could  in  no  case  act  without  a  pre- 
determining cause,  any  more  than  a  balance  can  noove  with* 
out  a  preponderating  weight,  this  would  tend  to  take  away 
all  power  of  choosing,  and  to  introduce  fatality."  (Ibid, 
p.  39.) 

'<It  is  possible  to  Infinite  Power,  to  indue  a  creature, 
with  the  power  of  beginning  motion  ;  this  is  constantly  de- 
nied by  all  Atheists,  because  the  consequence  of  it  is  a 
liberty  of  will."    (Demonstrations,  &rC.  p.  83.) 

"The  act  of  volition,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  action 
consequent  upon  the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding,  is 
not  determined  or  caused  by  that  last  judgment,  as  by 
the  physical  efficient^  but  only  as  the  moral  motive.  For 
the  true,  proper,  immediate  physical  efficient  cause  of 
action,  is  the  power  of  self-motion  in  men,  which  exerts 
itself  freely  in  consequence  of  the  last  judgment  of  the  un- 
derstandin£^.  But  the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding 
is  not  itself  a  physical  efficient^  but  merely  a  moral  motive, 
upon  which  the  physical  efficient  or  motive  power  begins 
to  act."    (Ibid.  p.  99.) 

The  idea  of  poirer  to  the  contrary*  is  more  clearly  stated 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Crarke  : — 

<' God  always  discerns  and  approves  what  is  just  and 
good  necessarily y  and  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  but  He  always 
acts  or  does  what  is  just  and  g(H}d  freely  ;  that  is,  having^at 
the  same  time  a  full  natural  or  physical  power  of  actmg 
differently.  *  *  *   Forevery  thing  that  is  of  a  mora/ nature, 

*  It  ha«  alwayf  been,  and  is  now,  a  fimdamental  principle  of  Arminianiam, 
that  the  mind  mast  h'lve  the  power  to  prefer  any  particular  one  of  the  nlgeett 
propoaeci ;  that  thouffh  it  has  actually  (rreferred  one  before  another,  it  might  aa 
well  have  preferred  that  which  it  rcnects.  Now,  what  is  it  that  finally  deteiminea 
the  mind  to  prefer  any  particular  object  among  thoee  propoaed?  Seeing  ii  can 
prefer  nny  one  that  can  be  tpccifiedj  what  la  it  that  dlfcidea  which  shall  be 
chosen? 
writer 

itself  to  choo9t 
yet  my  will  may 

termined  hy  the  mere  act  of  my  will.**  Speaking  of  the  case  where  there  is  no  eo- 
perior  fiineas  in  the  objects  presented,  "There  it  most  act  by  its  own  choice,  and 
determine  iiselfttB  it  pUas^s."  The  great  object  of  the  doctrine  thst  the  mind 
possesses  power  to  prefer  any  particular  object  that  cnn  be  named  among  those 
presented,  was  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  sdf-determining  power  of  the 
will.  What  can  be  meant  by  powrr  to  prefer  any  individual  one  among  objscta 
pwsentsd,  bnt  power  to  prefer  which  wt  pleaasl— Ep. 
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implies  in  the  very  notion  or  essence  of  it,  the  doing  of 
something,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  in  the  agent's 
power  not  to  have  done.''    (p.  414.) 

In  his  reply  to  Collins,  Dr.  Clarke  ridicales  the  defini- 
tion of  liberty,  as  consisting  in  <<  a  power  in  man  to  do  as 
he  wills  or  pleases.^  He  contends,  thot  liberty  is  <<  a  power 
to  act  or  not  act ;''  <Uhe  physical  power  of  doing  what  a 
man  will  certainly  choose  not  to  do  ;"  '<  the  physical  possi- 
bility of  doing  what  appears  eligible,''  &c.  &,c.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  he  distinguishes  between  the  estimate  of 
the  objects  presented,  ana  the  cAptce,  and  asserts  liberty 
only  of  the  latter. 

"  To  the  question,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  will  or 
choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  or'more  objects,  the  answer 
is — in  the  former  sense,  we  are  not  at  liberty ;  in  the  latter, 
we  are.  Nor  does  it  make  any  alteration  in  this  case, 
whether  the  objects  proposed  be  perfectly  alike  and  indiffer- 
ent, or  whether  they  be  unlike  and  different.  For,  if  the 
understanding  judges  them  to  be  indifferent,  it  can^fo^  help 
judging  them  to  be  indifferent ;  and  if  it  judges  them  to  be 
different,  it  cannot  help  judging  them  to  be  different.  And 
yet,  in  either  case,  the  sel^moving  faculty  retains  fully  a 
physical  power  or  liberty  of  actually  exerting  itself  towards 
either  of  the  indifferent,  or  either  of  the  different  objects." 
(p.  23.) 

.  Dr.  Watts  describes  the  'liberty  of  choice,  or  of  indiffer- 
ence," as  implying  <<  a  power  to  choose  or  refuse ;  to  choose 
one  thing  or  anomer  among  several  things  which  are  pro- 
posed, wtthout  any  inward  or  outward  restraint,  force,  or 
constrainmg  bias,  or  influence.  This  is  what  the  schools 
call  *  libertas  indifferentiae  ad  opposita,'  that  is,  a  liberty  of 
indifference  to  choose  one  thing  or  its  opposite."  *  *  * 
^^  Whensoever  the  will  is  necessarily  determined  to  any  act 
or  object,  by  any  thing  without  or  within  itself,  it  has  not  a 
liberty  of  choice  or  indifference  ;  for,  upon  this  supposition 
of  its  being  necessarily  determined  to  one  thing,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  coiUd  not  choose  the  contrary ^  (Watts'  Works, 
4to.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  378.) 

"  Thus,  the  virtuous  and  pious  actions  of  men  are  praise- 
worthy and  rewardable,  and  approve  themselves  \o  their 
own  consciences,  as  well  as  to.God,  the  righteous  governor 
and  judge— ^-because  the  will  had  a  natural  self-determining 
power  to  choose  Ibe  contrary."    (Ibid.  p.  .396.) 
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But  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  quotations  in 
order  to  show  what  was  the  liberty  of  the  will,  which  these 
writers  maintained,  as  the  passages  which  will  be  adduced 
under  the  two  remaining  heads,  will  also  apply  to  this. 

IL  It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  already  given, 
what  was  Dr.  Whitby's  view  of  the  determination  of  the 
will  in  free  agents,  viz.  that  it  is  not  deierminedy  or  <<  in- 
fallibly and  unfrustrably  induced"  at  all.  But  from  the  ab- 
surd language  used  by  other  writers  respecting  the  will,  as 
^*  a  self-determining  power,'' — as  '^  determining  its  own  voli- 
tions," &c.,  we  believe  Dr.  Whitby  is  free. 

Dr.  Clarke  represents  volition  as  "  a  begining  of  motion." 
He  says, 

<'  The  question  is,  not-^where  the  seat  of  liberty  is ;  but 
whether  there  be  at  all  in  man,  any  such  power  as  a  liberty 
of  choice,  and  of  determiuing  his  own  actions."  •  *  • 
^  But  if  he  haft  a  power  of  aetermining  the  motion  of  his 
spirits  anj/  way  as  he  himself  pleases,  T/  /]  this  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  very  same  as  the  power  oi  begining  motion." 
(Uemons.  of  being  and  Att.  of  God,  pp.  87,  '86.) 

^  That  substance  in  man  wherein  the  self-moving  prin- 
ciple resides,  freely  exerts  its  active  power.  But  it  is  the 
Self-moving  principle,  and  not  at  all  the  reason  or  motive 
which  ns  the  physical  or  efficient  cause  of  aotion.  When 
we  say,  in  vulgar  speech,  that  motives  or  reasons  determine 
a  man,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  figure  or  metaphor.  It  is 
the  man  that  freely  determines  himself  to  act.^*  (Remarks 
on  Collins,  p.  11.) 

Dr.  Clarke  quotes  the  position  of  Collins,  that  '<  Liberty, 
or  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  do  this  or  another  thing 
under  the  same  causes,  is  an  impossibility,"  and  speaks  of  it 
as  equivalent  to  saying,  ''that  a  self-moving^,  or  active 
power  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Watts,  although  he  has  oAen  written  with  great 
looseness  and  inconsistency,  has  shown  most  clearly  what 
was  his  notion  of  a  self-determining  power.    He  says, 

^'  It  is  the  will  that  is  properly  the  moral  principle  or  agent 
within  us ;  the  proper  subject  of  virtue  or  vice  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  a  free  and  self  determining  power,  and  must 
choose  of  itself  whether  it  will  follow  reason  or  appetite, 
judgment  or  passion."    (Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  386.) 

''This  doctrine  of  the  self-<letermining  power  of  the  will, 
sets  the  nature  and  distinction  of  virtue  atd  vice  in  this  pre- 
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aent  state,  in  the  truest  li^ht,  tos^ether  with  the  rewardable 
or  punishable  properties  thereoL  This  shows  how  accep- 
table to  God  are  the  good  actions  of  men,  as  being  the  effects 
of  free  choice ;  the  will  haring  always  a  natur^,  free,  and 
self-determining  power  of  its  own  choice,  even  after  things 
are  represented  to  the  understanding  in  their  fitness  or  un- 
fitness, in  their  good  or  evil  appearances.***  This  scheme 
also  fixes  the  guilt  of  evil  actions  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
creature,  by  ascribing  to  the  will  a  free  power  to  determine 
itself  either  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  after  any  representations 
of  good  or  evil,  fitness  or  unfitness  made  by  the  understand^ 
inc^"    (Ibid.  p.  393.) 

The  thing  constantly  opposed  by  Dr.  Watts,  is  the  sup- 
position that  acts  of  choice  are  determined  to  be  as  they  are 
rather  than  otherwise  by  any  previous  state  of  mind,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  a  different  choice  after  the  given  pre- 
vious state,  impossible.  He  says  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
sense  of  responsibility  could  not  exist  if  the  actions  of  man 
<^  were  naturally  necessary, — that  is,  if  he  were  determined 
to  them  necessarily  by  his  perceptions^  and  his  will  had  in 
them  no  self-determining  power  or  choice.''  (p.  394.) 

^^  If  this  opinion  were  true  in  the  whole  scheme,  and  all 
spirits,  perfect  or  imperfect,  were  necessarily  determined  to 
act  according  as  things  appeared  fit  or  unfit  to  the  mind, 
and  if  these  appearances  were  the  necessary  result  of  the 
situation  of  man  or  other  intelligent  creatures  whether  wise 
or  unwise  among  a  variety  of  objects ;  then,  I  think,  there 
would  be  no  freedom  of  choice,  no  liberty  of  indifference  at 
all,  no  proper  self-determining  power ,  either  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  either  in  God,  angels  or  men ;  but  all  would  be 
one  huge  scheme  of  fatality,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world."  (p.  409.) 

President  Edwards  has  shown  that  to  speak  of  the  mind 
as  "determining  itself  to  a  particular  choice, — as  <' deter- 
mining its  choices," — as  "  self-determined,"  &c.  &c.  is  to  use 
language  without  meaning,  if  no  determining  act  pr tor  to  the 
act  ofdioicej  is  supposed.  But  that  some  of  the  writers  whom 
he  opposed  did  not  conceive  of  such  a  prior  act,  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  writings,  but  from  a 
consideration  of  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  of 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  combating.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion would  neither  have  advanced  them  a  single  step  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  their  own  notions  of  liberty^  nor 

Vol,  V.  49 
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conflicted  in  the  least  with  the  position  of  their  opponents.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Edwards  to  show  that  the  Arminian  writers 
had  blinded  themselves  by  the  use  of  expressions  which 
they  had  not  thoroughly  examined,  and  which,  when  carri- 
ed out  with  consistency,  involved  absurdities.  But  if  he  has 
any  where  intimated  that  they  really  supposed  the  will  to  de- 
termine its  choices  by  a  prior  determining  acty  we  think  he 
has  erroneously  represented  their  real  opinion/  Those  who 
have  written  in  favor  of  self-determination,  since  the  time 
of  Edwards,  have  explained  the  term  as  meaning  the  exer- 
tion of  a  choosing  power,  in  one  direction,  while  the  exertion 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has,  we  think,  been  very  naturally  milled  by  the  sys- 
tematic attempts  which  are  now  made  to  show,  that  former  Arminians  meant  by 
self-determination  nothing  more  than  bare  contingency  ^  that  future  volitions  are 
oonnecied  with  no  cases  which  render  tbeir  existence  certain :  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther accidental  whether  the  ambitious  man  will  choose  theol^jects  which  will  gra- 
tify, or  those  which  will  mortify  his  ruling  pasaion ;  that  though  it  be  certain  that 
the  voluptuary  will  invariably  choose  his  iavorite  objects,  yet  that  it  is  perfectly 
accidental  that  he  is  not  uniformly  an  anchorite.  Self-  determination,  according  to 
the  new  definition,  means  merely  simple  volition,  and  it  is  manifestly  an  abuse  of 
language  to  attempt  to  make  it  mean  the  contingency  of  folition. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  such  an  acute  mind  as  that  of  President  Ed- 
wards, should  have  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  self- determining 
power  in  the  will,  was  contained  in  the  writings  of  Arminians:  that  this  prindpb 
too,  was  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  system ;  that  he  should  have  set  himself 
to  overthrow  it ;  and  that  after  his  success  had  silenced  the  party  for  near  a  cen- 
tury at  least,  a  more  canfol  research  should  show  that  theprinciple  had  no  con- 
nection with  their  system,  and  had  never  been  asserted.  Tne  veiy  tenns  of  the 
question  what  determines  the  will,  imply  that  something  determines  it.  The 
Arminians  denied  that  motiveflL  or  any  thing  fix>m  without,  had  power  to  do 
this,  and  in  opposition,  asserted  that  the  will  has  a  self-determining  power,  not  that 
it  is  not  determined,  but  that  it  is  not  determined  by  sny  thing  from  without ;  that 
it  determines  itself.  It  is  now  asserted  that  self-determination,  or  self-motion, 
.  does  not  imply  that  the  will  moves  or  determines  itself,  but  that  the  will  itself 
moves  and  determines;  and  all  that  was  ever  meant,  was  barely  that  the  will 
itself  and  not  something  else,  wills  or  determines.  And  writers  of  no  small  dis- 
tinction ars  eadeavoriog  to  give  the  term  this  significstion.  As  if  Edwards  and  his 
successors  had  always  been  denying  the  fact  mat  the  will  really  acts  in  volition, 
and  the  plain  Arminians  had  fearlessly  ssserted  it,  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
Calvinism  by  so  novel  and  singular  a  truth.  We  had  supposed  that  both  parties 
acknowledged  that  there  are  acts  of  volition,  and  that  it  is  the  will  which  acts  in 
them.  The  question  was  not  merely  what  determines  the  will  to  act,  but  what 
determines  it  to  act  in  thia  way  rather  than  another ;  to  this  question  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  replied,  it  is  the  will  itself  which  acta.  We  venture  to 
say,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  that  Calvinists  ever  denied  this  proposition,  much 
less  that  tbev  built  their  system  on  a  denial  of  it:  and  even  now,  thossArminiana, 
who  adopt  tne  more  gaarded  phraseology  of  Coleridge,  understand  by  it  all  that 
was  intended  by  the  old  Arminians,  that  the  wiU  regulates  its  own  sets,  deter- 
mines or  selects  from  among  the  number  of  possible  acts,  thst  which  shsU  take 
place.  Were  the  question  to  be  simply  what  determines  the  will  to  act  at  all,  it 
might  have  some  sppearancs  of  reasoning,  to  say,  that  it  determines  itself— but 
even  here^  it  is  an  impertinent  answer.  To  the  question,  why  the  will  acts,  it 
is  sbsnrd  to  say  simply  U  doti  ad.  But  the  debate  between  the  Arminians  snd 
Calvinists  was.  why  does  the  will  act  thus  rather  than  otherwise  1  Now,  it  is 
said,  that  all  Arminians  meant,  was,  barely  that  it  does  act  thus,  rathsr  thsM 
€thsrwUei  that  is,  they  solve  the  qasstk>n  by  merely  slating  it— E». 
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might  have  been  made  in  any  other  direction,  without  any 
chmnge,  excepting  the  change  of  direction.  This  is  the 
meaning  which  tney  have  attributed  to  their  predecessors, 
as  the  only  one  ever  intended  by  the  advocates  of  that  doc- 
trine. 

III.  "Events  in  the  moral  world  which  arise  from  the 
mere  tree  will  and  choice  of  intelligent  beings,  are  called 
contingent^  because  they  are  not  brought  into  existence  in 
a  necessary  manner,  by  any  natural  connection  of  causes? 
(Watts'  Philos.  Essays,  p.  332.) 

The  Arminians  of  Edwards'  days  did  not  deny  the  simple 
certainty  of  future  volitions,  but  merely  that  there  were  any 
causes  which  made  their  existence  certain.  This  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  quotations. 

"  God's  foreknowledge  is  well  consistent  with  the  freedom 
of  man's  will,  and  the  contingency  of  events,  (since  other- 
wise, all  man's  actions  must  to  necessary,)  though  I  know 
not  how  it  is  so ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  consistent  with  his 
power  to  do  the  contrary :  and,  therefore,  his  foreknowledge 
that  what  may  not  be,  certainly  will  be,  is  consistent  with 
commands,  &c."    (Whitby  on  The  Five  Points,  p.  358.) 

"  God's  knowleoge  reaches  not  only  rk  fuiKKovra  to 
future  contingencies,  but  also  rot  Svywra  future  possi- 
bilities :  viz.  He  knows  that  such  things  may  be,  though 
they  never  will  be ;  that  I  might  will  and  do,  what  I  neither 
do  nor  will,  and  abstain  from  that  I  do  not  abstain  from ; 
and  that  I  will  this,  when  I  might  will  the  contrary."  "  If 
you  puzzle  me  with  these  inquiries,  how  then  can  God  cer- 
tainly know  I  will  do*  what  He  sees  I  may  not  do  ?  or  how 
can  that  be  certainly  known,  which  neither  in  itself,  nor  in 
its  causes,  hath  any  certain  being,  but  may  as  well  not  be, 
or  be  done,  as  be  or  be  done  ?  This  argument  only  op- 
poseth  a  great  difficulty  arising  from  a  mwie  of  knowledge 
in  God,  of  which  we  have  no  idea."    (Ibid.  p.  367.> 

<'  Whatever  now  is,  it  is  certain  that  it  is ;  and  it  was 
yesterday,  and  from  eternity,  as  certainly  true  that  the 
thing  would  be  to-day,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  is.  And 
this  certainty  of  event  is  equally  the  same,  whether  it  be 

*  The  Anninian's  y'lew  of  contingencf  of  volition  is,  that  the  acts  of  the  will  aro 
not  aeoessarily  connected  with  any  preceding  causes ;  thai  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  moral  event  should  take  place  rather  than  another.  Arminians  proftrn  to 
believe  that  God  forc^ows  all  future  events ;  but  yet,  it  is  their  graud  peculiarity, 
that  he  knows  with  infinite  certainty  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  event 
shunld  take  place  rather  than  another,  and  that  then  is  no  reason  ferssptoting  or 
predicting  one  result  rather  than  another  in  human  actions. — Ed. 
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supposed  that  the  thin?  conld  be  foreknowD,  or  not.  «  *  * 
The  manner  how  God  can  foresee  future  things,  without  a 
chain  of  necessary  causes,  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
distinctly.''    (Clarke's  Demonstration,  p.  104.) 

<'  Crod's  infallible  judgment  concerning  contingent  truths, 
does  no  more  alter  the  nature  of  the  things,  and  cause  them  to 
be  necessary,  than  our  jud^ng  right  at  any  time  concerning 
a  contingent  truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent."  (He-- 
marks  on  Collins,  p.  38.) 

^<  Nor  is  it  any  thing  tx>  the  purpose,  that  in  a  perfect  being, 
doing  right  is  altoays  concomitant  with,  or  consequent 
UDon  judging  right,  unless  it  was  a  consequence  in  the  way 
ot  physical  connection  between  cause  and  effect — which, 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  I  have  shown."    (Ibid.  p.  36.) 

"  Good  actions  may  be  effectually  secured  as  to  their  per- 
formance, by  such  a  powerful  representation  of  Divine 
things  to  the  understanding:,  as  God  foreknows  will  cer- 
iaifUVy  though  not  necessarily,  be  an  occasion  of  the  final 
free  determination  of  the  will  to  piety  and  virtue."  (Watts' 
Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  397.) 

<'  Has  it  not  been  alwajrs  said,  and  that  with  great  truth 
and  justice,  that  all  creature^  are  contingent  beings,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  been  ?  But  according  to  this  suppo- 
sition, rdiat  of  the  determination  of  the  Divine  mind  by  su- 
perior fitness,)  no  creature  existing  is  a  contingent  being,  for 
Its  superior  fitness  made  its  existence  necessary."  (Ibid, 
p.  404.) 

''  God  hath  a  perfect  prospect  of  the  events  of  all  actions ; 
as  well  of  those  which  proceed  from  the  free  will  of  man,  as 
of  those  which  issue  from  natural  causes ;  for  if  he  can  dis- 
cern as  well  what  moral  causes  will  produce  such  effects  in 
free  agents,  as  what  physical  causes  will  produce  their 
effects  in  natural  agents,  it  must  evidently  be  the  same  thing 
as  to  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  I^ovidence,  to  comr- 
pass  His  designs  by  moral,  as  by  physical  and  natural 
causes.^    (Whitby  on  Five  Points,  p.  362.) 

We  might  multiply  quotations  much  further,  upon  any 
one  of  the  topics  in  question — ^but  to  those  who  have  read 
the  books  from  which  we  quote,  it  may  seem  that  we  ought 
rather  to  apologize  for  having  already  offered  so  many. 
But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  contingency  of  volition,  as  we 
have  already  defined  and  describea  it,  was^the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Arminian  scheme — the  premise  firom  which 
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all  the  important  peculiarities  of  that  system  may  be  logically 
deduced,  and  the  only  thing  regarded  by  the  Arminians 
themselves,  as  essential  to  its  defence,  it  is  important  that 
the  fact  should  be  brought  clearly  into  view.  If  a  system 
of  views  respecting  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  and  the 
government  of  God  over  his  moral  kingdom,  is  consecu- 
tively derived  from  the  above  premise^  which  is  deemed  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural,  (and  this  is  the  account  which 
Edwards  has  given  of  the  Sjrstem  which  he  opposed,)  its  re- 
citation must  of  course  depend  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
premise  itself.  To  this  work,  accordingly,  Edwards  di- 
rectly applied  his  wonderful  intellect;  and  the  doctrine  of 
contingency  must  wait  for  its  triumph,  until  the  "  Inquiry 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  (to  say  nothing  of  the  recent 
'<  Inquiry"  by  President  Day,)  is  eitner  effectually  set  aside 
by  misinterpretation,  or  refuted. 
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Le  Campt  Jean'FVtderie  Shtunxie :  BiograpkU  rdigitU9€:  Traduethn  Kbrt 
et  abrigSe  de  V  aUemand.—^par  O.  D.  PeUce,  Pasteur  tPEglUeB^formie  tU 
Bolbec.    Paris,  183S.    pp.  204. 

The  lights  of  religious  biography  are  like  beacons  on 
mountains  often  illuminating  long  tracts  of  intervening 
valley., 

Well  do  we  remember,  when  pursuing  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Church's  history,  with  what  joy  we  read  Augustin's  Confes- 
sions. The  truly  evangelical  experience  of  Luther  was  an- 
other of  these  rare  entertainments,  and  now  we  have  found 
another  in  a  piece  of  religious  biography  drawn  from  the 
age  of  infidelity. 

Our  indefatigable  fellow-laborer,  the  Rev.  M.  De  Felice, 
of  France,  has  been  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  truth  in 
Europe,  by  the  publication  of  his  numerous  letters,  essays 
and  sermons ;  but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  his  works  will 
be  read  with  more  interest,  or  be  found  better  calculated  to 
promote  his  object  than  this  compilation  of  religious  biogra* 
phy  in  the  work  before  us. 

Count  John-Frederick  Struenzee  was  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
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testant  clergyman  of  Silesia  in  Germany.  Having  finished 
a  course  of  medical  studies  at  Halle  and  Atona,  he  came  in 
1768  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he  rose,  through  the 
favor  of  the  youn^  dueen  Matilda,  and  the  usual  arts  of  am- 
bition, to  be  minister  of  state.  By  some,  he  was  believed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  political  crimes :  the  old  no- 
bility of  Denmark  were  particularly  prejudiced  against  him, 
and,  in  the  result,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  through  which 
Struenz6e  was  arrested  on  charges  of  treason,  and  cast  into 
the  prison  of  Copenhagen,  with  little  prospect  of  escaping 
an  ignominious  death.  It  is  during  this  imprisonment  that 
he  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  through  the  pastoral  visits  of 
MunteTj  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  by  whom  the  original  bio- 
graphy was  composed. 

Struenz6e,  as  will  soon  appear,  was  a  confirmed  skeptic, 
as  well  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  this  part  of 
his  life  will  be  principally  usefiil,  as  exhibiting  an  admira- 
ble example  of  skill  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  his  visitor — 
the  strenj^th  and  beauty  of  a  religious  argument,  and  the 
power  ofdivine  grace  in  an  extreme  case. 

The  tract  before  us  is  divided  into  interviews  [entretiensi 
between  the  pastor  and  the  prisoner :  and  of  these  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  outline,  taking  notice  of  the  principal 
subjects  discussed  and  the  interesting  results. 

In  the  first  visit,  behold  this  faithful  pastor  approaching, 
with  a  burdened  heart,  a  proud  and  unbelieving — and  as  he 
has  reason  to  apprehend,  a  dying  sinner !  <<Is  it  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  that  I  am  to  receive  this  visit?"  demands 
the  prisoner  briskly,  and  on  being  answered  that  it  was,  he 
coldly  consents  to  receive  him.  And  now  appears  the  ad- 
mirable spirit  of  the  pastor,  '<  Mons.  ie  Compt,"  said  he,  <'  I 
visit  you  with  the  tenderest  emotions ;  I  know  well  what 
I  owe  to  a  man  whom  God  has  so  deeply  smitten,  and  I  de- 
sire from  my  heart  that  my  visits  to  you  may  be  neither  un- 
useful  nor  disagreeable." 

The  etkci  ofthis  address  is  to  soften  the  prisoner,  and  he 
finally  yields  his  confidence  to  the  pastor.  As  the  result  of 
the  first  interview,  the  pastor  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  pri- 
soner's views  of  religion.  And  as  the  creed  of  an  infidel 
(if  that  term  may  properly  be  used  in  such  a  connection) 
may  be  a  curiosity^  we  shall  here  give  Struenz^'s  in  bis 
own  words.  '<  I  believe,"  said  he,  <<  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  man,  as  well  as  the  worldi  has  been  created 
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by  him.  But  I  could  never  conyince  myself  that  man  ia 
composed  of  more  than  one  substance.  I  regard  men  as 
organized  machines.  I  belieye  that  God  is  the  first  of  all 
beings,  and  has  put  this  machine  in  motion ;  but  when  it 
stops,  t.  e.  when  man  dies,  all  is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  deny 
liberty  to  man,  but  I  believe  all  his  actions  are  determined 
by  sensation.  Whatever  man  does  is,  in  itself,  indifferent, 
and  God  does  not  trouble  himself  about  it.  There  are  ac- 
tions, however,  which  are  ffood  or  bad  in  their  relations,  as 
when  they  are  useful  or  otherwise  to  society  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual. I  do  not  fear  for  any  thing  after  this  life ;  for  even 
supposing  there  were  a  future  state,  man,  I  believe,  receives 
a  recompense  for  all  his  actions  here  below.  For  myself^  I 
will  freely  confess  to  you,  I  have  never  been  happy,  but 
often  very  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  all  my  grandeur.  As  to 
Christianity,  one  j2[reat  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  gene- 
rally diffused.  Irit  were  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  only 
way  of  pleasing  God,  it  should  necessarily  be  known  by  all 
the  human  race." 

The  pastor  hears  this  avowment  attentively,  but  makes, 
at  present,  no  reply.  Having  put  into  the  prisoner's  hand 
a  religious  book,  begging  him  to  read  it,  he  takes  his  leave^ 
pronusing  to  come  aij^ain. 

In  the  second  Int£rview,  the  pastor  approaches  his 
subject  in  this  interesting  manner.  ^  Mons.  le  Compt,"  said 
he,  <<  you  are  now  two  days  nearer  to  eternity  than  at  our 
last  interview,  and  days  are  to  you,  as  years  to  others.  I 
know,  indeed,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  life  to  come,  nor  even 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul ;  but  these  opinions,  you  well 
know,  are  only  hypotheses^  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  we  purpose,  at  present,  to  consider  them. 

The  main  positions  of  the  prisoner's  creed  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  rigid  but  fair  examination.  How  they  were 
made  to  appear,  and  how  entirely  untenable  they  were  found 
to  be,  may  be  judged,  in  some  measure,  from  the  following 
specimen.  **  You  profess  to  believe,"  observes  the  pastor, 
^  that  all  human  actions  are  determined  by  sensation.  Now 
it  is  important  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  this 
word  determined.  If  you  only  mean  by  it,  that  in  all  our  vo- 
luntary actions  we  act  under  impulsions  more  or  less  strong, 
we  have  no  dispute  on  that  point.  But  if  it  is  meant,  that 
under  this  impulse  there  is  no  such  thing  as  choice^  I  deny 
it  altogether.    Sensations  do  not  determine  me  to  such  and 
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sach  an  ad,  except  in  my  consenting  to  them  with  a  free 
will.  For  ezamplCi  here  is  a  snuff-box  lying  on  this  table. 
Its  handsome  appearance — or  a  certain  movement  of  my 
sense  of  smelling — ^in  one  word  sensaiionsj  incline  me  to 
tidoe  it  up.  Now,  Mons.  le  Compt,  what  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  do  ?''  ''  I  think,"  answers  the  Count,  <'  that  you  are 

Sdng  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff."  ^'  No  such  Uiing,"  answers 
e  pastor.  Sensation  gives  me  an  impulse  to  that  effect ; 
but  it  by  no  means  imposes  a  necessity  upon  me."  And  he 
laid  down  the  box.  The  pastor  now  opens  his  own  hypo- 
thesis of  human  nature,  and  shows  that  even  on  philosophi- 
cal principles  it  is  fitr  more  tenable  than  that  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  assail. 

He  accompanies  his  reasonings  with  a  most  affecting  ex- 
hortation, beseeching  the  prisoner  to  give  to  these  subjects 
at  least  a  serious  consideration,  alludes  feelingly  to  the 
afflicted  condition  of  his  parents,  and  leaves  hun  in  tears 
and  praying  for  another  visit 

Thk  thibd  Interview.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
chapter.  Strueoas6e  had  not  yet  avowed  his  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  materialism.  The  pastor  perceives  the 
straggle  in  his  mind,  and  suspects  that  the  cause  of  this  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  his  convictions,  is  a  false  shame  to 
own  a  former  error,  especially  as  he  had  sometimes  taught 
it  to  others.  He  therefore  sets  himself  to  show  to  the  pri- 
soner, that  p€ission  and  not  retuan  is  the  primary  cause  of 
Infidelity, — and  this  being  so,  that  there  is  actually  more 
shame  in  clingiog  to  error,  than  abandoning  it  upon  intelli- 
gent convictions.  "Your  intelligence  has  forced  you  to 
perceive,"  continues  the. pastor,  "that  man  is  not  a  mere 
machine ;  and  you  can  alledge  no  one  solid  objection  against 
the  existence  of  the  soul.  Your  reason  accords  with  your 
experience  in  attesting  that  there  is  an  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal principle  in  man.  But  still  you  seek  pretexts  for  reject- 
ing these  truths.  You  say  that  all  opinions  are  uncertain — 
that  you  fear  being  misled,  and  that  time  is  wanting  for  dif- 
ficult investigations :  and  so  the  wise  course  seems  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  to  rest  where  you  are  now  and  await  the  result. 
Now  permit  me  to  ask,  are  these  the  true  causes  of  your  tin- 
belie/?  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  and  I  ask  permission  to 
penetrate  the  real  state  of  your  conscience  for  a  moment, 
that  we  may  discover  whether  it  be  truly  as  I  suppose." 

He  then  reviews  the  prisoner's  Ufe,  and  he  is  constrained 
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to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  embraced  the  system  of  ma- 
terialism until  after  a  life  of  dissipation  and  ambition,  ma- 
king it  his  interest  to  believe  it  true.  Once  he  was  pure — 
once  he  had  a  simple  faith  and  tender  moftil  sentiments ;  but 
folly,  and  voluptiousness,  and  crime  had  gradually  eradi- 
cated all,  and  then  he  had  embraced  Infidelity  as  a  refuge 
from  the  npbraidings  of  conscience. 

Having  made  these  important  concessions,  why  did  he 
not  now  openly  abandon  his  error?  "  Two  causes,  as  the 
pastor  informs  htm,  are  mainly  in  the  way :  one  is  shame  to 
acknowledge  he  ever  had  been  wrong,"  fwhich  the  pastor 
shows  clearly  ought  to  be  less  potent  than  tne  shame  of  hold- 
ing on  to  known  error),  and  then  "  the /car  of  hearing  the 
cries  of  an  avenging  conscience.^^  "  Let  these  demands  be 
heard  and  cherished  however ;  for  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  no  escaping  them.  Were  you  a  mere  machine  even,  God 
could  prolong  the  exigence  of  this  machine  beyond  the 
grave,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  a  terrible  punishment. 
That  which  exists,  exists,  whatever  theories  we  adopt.  The 
man  who  is  falling  into  an  abyss  gains  nothing  by  shutting 
his  eyes  and  stopping  his  ears.  He  falls  nevertheless,  and 
what  is  worse  deprives  himself  of  the  means  which  he  might 
have  used  to  break  his  fall.'' 

"  O,  my  friend,  what  do  you  then  propose  to  do  ?  your  days 
are  few  and  numbered.  Haste,  I  beseech  you :  do  not  harden 
yourself  against  the  voice  of  God,  but  save  your  soul.  I 
tremble — I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  your  remaining  insen- 
sible perhaps,  after  all  my  entreaties  and  prayers." 

This  was  touching  the  Count  in  a  tenaer  point.  He  had 
said  that  actions  were  relatively  good  or  bad,  according  as 
they  areuseful  or  injurious  to  our  fellow-men.  His  own 
past  life  had  now  been  brought  before  him,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently in  trouble.  The  next  point  would  be  to  show  that 
these  acts  must  be  still  more  reprehensible  in  their  relations 
to  God,  and  that  the  theory  of  expiating  them  by  mere  re- 
pentance, was  also  untenable.  But  reserving  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  these  topics  for  another  interview,  the  pastor 
put  into  his  hands  another  book  on  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  takes  his  leave. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interviews,  the 
visitor  is  principally  engaged  in  establishing  the  true 
standard  of  moral  actions.  It  is  not  their  relation  to  men 
alone,  by  which  moral  actions  are  to  be  measured ;  for  who 
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is  Me  to  trace  all  these  relations  ?  Many  of  them  extend 
through  life  not  only,  but  into  eternity.  No  man  is  wise 
enou^  to  decide  in  advance  on  all  the  consequences  of  his 
actions,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  he  will  make 
many  mistakes  in  the  application  of  such  a  rule — ^be  govern- 
ed more  by  passion  and  prejudice,  than  by  true  reasons, 
and  finally  come  to  confound  all  essential  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil.  No  ;  the  true  measure  of  moral 
actions  is  their  relation  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  own  en- 
lightened conscience.  The  more  a  man  departs  from  this 
rule,  the  greater  is  his  criminality ;  the  more  he  injures  his 
fellow  men,  the  greater  his  offence  towards  God. 

To  this  conclusion,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  two  in- 
terlocutors finally  come.  And  now  a  broader  target  is  ex- 
posed in  the  prisoner's  bosom  for  shafts  of  reproof.  The 
pastor  sees  his  advantage,  and  enters  upon  a  faithful  but 
judicious  examination  of  the  conscience.  The  prisoner 
submits  to  this,  and  acknowledges,  step  by  step,  the  justness 
of  the  accusations.  His  whole  life  had  beien  character- 
ized by  three  sfreat  sins — levity,  volupttunis,  and  am- 
bition. Self-seeking  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole,  and  he  had  pursued  his  object  through  the  usual  in- 
strumentalities of  deceit,  and  injustice,  and  cruelty.  The 
wron^  of  which  he  had  thus  been  guilty  towards  men, 
were  mnumerable — ^immeasurable ;  and  he  now  sees  them 
in  their  more  heinous  aggravation  towards  God.  No 
wonder  we  are  told  that  "  the  prisoner  trembled,  bitter  tears 
ran  down  from  his  eyes,  and  he  appeared  the  prey  of  the 
most  profound  distress." 

We  pause  to  make  a  remark  here,  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  sinner's  conscience,  under  certain  circumstances, 
with  r^ard  to  acknowledging  his  sins.  Auricular  confes- 
sion, as  understood  and  practiced  by  the  Papists,  we  con- 
sider as  unwarrantable,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  sub- 
ject,  as  well  as  a  terrible  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  a  ghostly  tyranny.  But  sin  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  be  forgiven — the  confession  is  directly  to  G(^ ;  but 
why  not,  in  order  to  this,  sometimes  use  the  advice  and 
medium  of  a  religions  instructor  ?  In  the  case  before  us, 
for  example,  who  can  doubt  that  this  prisoner,  with  death 
before  him,  his  understanding  convinced  of  sin,  and  yet 
having  a  proud  and  stubborn  heart  to  be  subdued,  was 
greatly  helped  toward  the  happy  results  of  his  conversion^ 
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by  laying  open  the  real  state  of  his  conscience.  It  must  be 
a  delicate  and  rery  responsible  fanction  of  the  servants  of 
God ;  but  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  they  were  qualified 
and  did  sometimes  venture  upon  it,  esptcially  in  dealing 
with  the  sick,  the  condemned,  and  the  dying. 

White  discussing  the  nature  of  morality,  as  last  mention- 
ed, Struenz^  had  been  satisfactorily  convinced  also  of  the 
Divine  character  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  The  argu- 
ment was,  that  such  a  teacher  of  pure  morals,  and  such  a 
model  of  perfection  in  all  his  own  deportment,  could  never 
have  been  an  impostor.  So  easy  is  the  process  of  the  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  with  a  willing  and  sin-convicted 
mind ! 

A  TVeatise  on  the  Resurrectien  of  Christy  by  West,  to- 
gether, with  some  further  discussion  at  a  subsequent  inter- 
view, seems  to  have  established  his  conviction  of  the  whole 
truth  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion ;  and  we  have  the 
prisoner,  henceforth,  before  us  as  one,  who  can  be  referred 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  reason,  for  the  deeision  of  all 
religious  doctrines. 

Seventh  Interview.  Behold  now  the  humbled 
Struenz6e,  truly  miserable,  under  his  own  convictions  of 
truth.  <'  He  lies  for  hours  upon  his  couch — his  head  bowed 
down  ;  bringing  forth  bitter  sighs  and  tears — then  he  starts 
up  and  paces  his  room  with  rapid  and  irregular  steps." 

In  this  state  the  present  visit  finds  him ;  and  the  pastor, 
who  had  proposed  to  himself  some  further  examination  of 
the  prisoner's  conscience,  suppresses  the  principal  questions, 
and  proceeds  rather  to  administer  something  like  consolar 
tion.  In  answer  to  the  prisoner's  agonizing  inquiry,  whether 
there  could  be  any  hope  for  such  a  case  as  his  7  he  assures 
him  that  there  is  a  way  of  deliverance,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  yet  find  it  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  pastor,  at  this  interview,  had  another  tender  office  to 
discharge.  He  delivers  a  letter  from  the  prisoner's  parents. 
And  here,  did  our  space  permit,  we  should  certainly  present 
extracts  from  this  excellent  letter. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  father  of  Struenz6e,  was  a 
Protestant  clergyman.  His  mother,  appears  also,  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  piety,  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, in  some  measure,  how  such  parents  would  write  to 
such  a  son,  and  on  such  an  occasion.  The  letter  is  a  model 
of  the  tender,  the  afflicted,  and  the  faithful,  and  cannot  be 
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read,  we  are  confident,  without  the  deepest  emotions.  The 
prisoner  was  convulsed,  and  could  not  go  on.  The  pastor 
soon  takes  up  the  occasion  for  instruction :  '^  Do  you  still 
think,  said  he,  thti  simple  repentance  is  a  suflScient  expia- 
tion for  sin  ?"  <'  1  no  lon^r  dare  to  hope  it,"  said  Struenz6e, 
"  and  I  do  not  wish  to  delude  myself  fiurther  with  any  such 
thought"  Consult  then,  your  own  intelligence,  my  dear 
friend,  and  see  if  you  find  any  other  method  of  reconciling' 
yourself  to  GodP  But  this  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
visit 

Eighth  Interview.  ''  Reason  offers,"  said  the  pastor, 
'<  but  three  methods  for  reconciling  sinful  men  to  God,  and 
these  are  repentance^  reparationfor  ourfaults^  or  reformon 
turn  of  life.  But  neither  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient— not  repentance,  for  it  does  not  remove  the  conse- 
quences of  sin — it  does  not  effect  this  even  among  men,  and 
no  human  tribunal  would  dare  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
forgiving  every  true  penitent;  nor  can  reparation  answer 
the  purpose,  since  no  one  can  follow  out  and  know  all  the 
injurious  consequences  of  his  sins,  in  order  to  make  repara- 
tion for  them.  If  he  cannot  do  this  in  reference  to  these  in- 
jurious human  tendencies,  how  much  less  in  their  relations 
to  eternity  and  to  God !  Well,  then ;  says  one,  I  will  refomk 
my  life — I  will  be  as  I  should  be  in  future — I  will  be  per< 
feet  But  this  is  wholly  a  delusion  of  human  pride.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  reform  his  life,  by  natural  means  alone,  is 
sure  to  fail.  For  what  is  it?  He  purposes  to  hate  his 
ovm  dominant  passion !  He  is  trying  to  renounce  himself! 
He  attempts — he  fails — he  is  discouraged,  and  soon  falls 
back  into  his  former  course.  But,  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  he  did  succeed.  That  he  had  attained  to  a  perfect  life, 
and  persevered  in  it  to  the  end,  what  is  to  be  done  with  his 
past  transgressions  ?  We  were  under  obligation  to  obey 
God  then  as  well  as  now.  Suppose,  for  example,  I  were 
under  bonds  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  my  creditor 
daily ^  and,  that  yesterday,  I  had  not  paid ;  would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  tell  him  I  have  paid  the  dues  of  to  day?  God 
could,  perhaps,  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  sinner,  if  he 
would.  But  can  he  consistently  ?  Will  he  do  it  ?  Ajre, 
will  He  7  This  is  the  great  question,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  encourage  you  here,  either  from  reason  or  revelation, 
that  God  wills  to  pardon  a  sinner,  without  an  adequate 
satisfaction.    On  the  contrary,  all  his  providences,  his  laws, 
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his  threatenings,  are  against  this  hope.  The  scheme  is  a 
chimera,  iayented  by  pride,  which  would  fain  be  wiser 
than  God,  or  proffered  by  passion,  to  put  to  sleep  the  troub- 
ling Yoice  of  conscience."  Had  his  inlalligent  friend  any 
thing  else  to  offer  1    He  is  silent. 

Ninth  and  tenth  interviews.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  presenting  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  and 
in  particular,  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

The  prisoner  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  is  weeping  over  the 
errors  of  his  past  life — he  is  reading,  praying,  examining — 
he  has  abandoned  all  hope  as  arisine^  from  nis  former  sjs- 
tems,  and  as  yet,  he  can  derive  no  other. 

This  is  his  condition,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  approve 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  now  brought  forward.  It  is  first  shown, 
that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  that  no  reasonable  objections  can 
be  urged  against  it.  It  is  then  shown  how  it  confirms, 
sanctions,  and  glorifies  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  par- 
ticularly his  wi^om,  justice,  holiness,  and  love.  The  ama- 
zing condescension  of  God,  and  the  perfect  adaptedness 
of  £is  method  to  the  wants  of  fallen  men  are  then  seen,  and 
the  speaker,  kindling  with  bis  theme,  comes,  at  length,  to 
apply  the  subject  by  a  direct  address — "  What  longer  hinders 
my  dear  friend  then,  from  embracing  such  a  scheme  of  life 
as  this  1  Your  own  felt  wants  invite  you.  Tour  eternity 
is  near.  Your  conscience  is  troubled,  and  you  fear  the 
wrath  of  God.  While  your  reason  can  supply  you  with  no 
other  means  of  salvation,  you  have  learned  now  what  is  a 
sure  path  to  consolation  and  to  peace.  It  is  faith  in  the 
plan  of  mercy  wrought  out  and  proffered  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — a  plan  which  has  been  embraced  by  thousands  of 
the  most  intelligent  among  men,  and  never  fiedled  them — 
which  bears  its  letters  of  credence  in  miracles  the  most  in- 
contestable, and  which  is,  as  you  have  seen,  altogether 
worthy  of  God.  You  ought  then  to  receive  this  offer  of 
mercy.  You  ought,  if  you  love  your  own  happiness,  or 
ivould  honor  Gm,  to  believe  at  once  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  beseech  you  no  lonser  to  render  yourself  un- 
happy. Believe  in  ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  your  sins 
shall  all  be  pardoned,  and  your  death  be  made  the  entrance 
to  everlasting  bliss." 
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And  now  followed  a  scene,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  writer,  "  it  was  impossible  to  paint."  The  count  was 
melted — he  closes  with  this  glorious  scheme  of  salvation — 
he  proclaims  his  trust  in  it — he  glories  in  the  cross,  and 
already  experiences  a  sacred  peace,  and  an  animating  hope.' 
<'  Never,"  says  Munter,  '^  did  I  experience  so  high  a  gratifi- 
cation ;  never  did  I  perceive  so  clearly,  and  with  a  heart  so 
foil  of  tender  elevation  towards  God,  how  sweet  a  thing  it 
is  to  recover  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways."  The  two 
friends  embrace  each  other,  give  thanks  to  God,  and  join  in 
a  solenm  prayer. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  follow  in  detail  all  the  in- 
terviews succeeding  to  this  event.  The  pastor  has  now  a 
hopeful  convert,  and  he  sets  himself  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
'<  building  him  up  in  the  most  holy  faith."  To  this  end  he 
solemnly  cautions  him  against  self-deception,  and  proceeds, 
in  many  visits,  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  revelation — the 
nature  of  spiritual  experience,  and  the  practical  duties  of  re- 
ligion. It  would  be  pleasant  to  present  these  conversations, 
but  this  would  be  to  translate  the  work  before  us,  rather  than 
give  a  notice  of  it,  and  we  must  be  content  to  furnish  a  few 
miscellaneous  specimens,  going  to  show  the  method  of  in- 
struction adoptcMl,  and  the  prisoner's  general  state  of  mind. 

The  subjects  discussed,  among  others,  are  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  mysteries  in  religion,  the 
Trinity,  the  deity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  charac- 
ter ana  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Practical  duties  and  the 
proper  spirit  of  them  are  also  considered — death  and  an  im- 
mediate after  existence — ^the  resurrection  of  the  body — a 
general  judgment,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints. 

Same  of  the  remarks  of  the  prisoner  on  the  different  sub- 
jects of  these  discussions  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention. 
He  expresses  a  desire  in  one  place,  *<  that  the  reasonableness 
of  Christianity  were  more  frequently  insisted  upon  with  un- 
believers, ana  is  very  confidant  for  himself,  that  no  course 
of  arerument  could  have  succeeded  with  him,  but  one  which 
attacked  the  foundation  of  his  previous  errors."  Of  his  feel- 
ings, he  declares  repeatedly  <<  that  he  finds  himself  happier 
at  this  moment,  when  the  sentence  of  his  condemnation  to 
death  had  already  been  heard,  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  exaltation."  He  forgives  all  his  ene- 
mies, or  rather,  he  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  he  has  any 
enemy.    He  acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  condemnation. 
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prays  for  the  king  and  expresses  his  determination  to  fix  all 
his  thoughts,  as  much  as  possible,  upon  another  world.  As 
to  objections  arising  from  the  difficulties  he  still  meets  with 
in  studying  religious  truth,  his  uniform  answer  to  them  all 
is  this,  "  I  am  firmly  persuaded  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  submit  to  all  their 
instructions." 

(  Still  Struenz^e  had  bis  mental  trials ;  the  greatest  and 
most  frequent  were  infidel  suggestions,  which,  contrary  to 
his  will,  at  times  would  seem  to  be  shot  into  his  mind.  This 
was  to  punish  him  for  his  former  sins.  Next  to  this  was 
the  remembrance  which  would  often  come  upon  him,  of  the 
evil  he  had  done  to  others,  and,  in  many  instances  when  it 
could  not  be  repaired.  This  last  reflection  led  him  strongly 
to  desire  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  spread  the  know- 
led^  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving. 
And  here  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  plan  of  Tract 
printing  and  circtdatian  appears  to  have  been  strongly  im* 
pressed  upon  his  mind.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  pe- 
riod was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  that  these 
were  the  thoughts  of  an  intelligent  youn^  convert,  we  feel 
assured  of  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  will  justify  our 
presenting  the  whole  passage.  Struenz^e  then  spoke  of 
the  christian  religion  in  general.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  <'  it 
needs  only  to  be  better  known  in  order  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived, and  then  it  would  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
world,  i  could  wish  that  you,  my  venerated  friend,  and 
other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  would  furnish  little  portable 
tracts  (feuilles  volantes)  for  showing  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  explaining  its  doctrines.  These  would  afford  a 
pleasing  aid  to  preacmng  the  Gospel.  One  could  employ  Al- 
manacs for  this  purpose,  where  instead  of  the  absurd  and  fool- 
ish things  with  which  they  are  usually  filled,  there  should 
be  taught  the  truths  of  religion  and  in  a  style  which  would 
attract  the  common  people."  He  then  refers  to  the  example 
of  Voltairej  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  employed  tracts  for 
destroying  the  christian  religion.  ''  I  remember,"  says  Stru- 
enz^e,  ^'  hearing  him  exalted  to  the  skies  for  this  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  when  I  went  to  see  liim  at  Paris  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Voltaire  himself  was  the  inventor  of  this  method,  but 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Christ  and  his  apostles." 

At  length  the  prisoner  receives  his  sentence,  and,  terrible 
as  it  was,  (death  on  the  scaffold  by  decapitation,  and  then 
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quartering  and  dissection,)  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
him  as  much  as  it  did  his  pastor.  He  soon  after  receives 
the  sacrament,  and  finally  the  day  arrives  which  is  to  ter- 
minate all  his  earthly  experience.  The  last  interview  in 
the  prison  is  replete  with  christian  feelings,  and  most  judi- 
cious instructions.  "  Assuredly,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  an- 
swer to  a  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  "  I  will  abstain  from  any 
thing  like  playing  a  part  for  the  observation  of  men.  There 
is  nothing  which  I  have  to  do  at  present  but  to  please  God 
and  seek  for  strength  to  surmount  the  terrors  of  death.  I 
will  attempt  therefore  to  direct  my  thoughts  wholly  to  these 
objects.  Men  are,  to  me,  as  if  they  were  not."  The  Pastor 
approves  of  this  determination  and  even  proposes  that  he 
will  not  himself  say  much  to  the  prisoner  on  the  scaffold, 
that  he  may  not  divert  his  attention. 

At  length  the  two  condemned  (Brandt  and  Strueuz^)  ar- 
rive at  the  place  of  execution.  Brandt  is  first  called,  and 
the  pastor  places  himself  between  Struenzee  and  his  friend, 
that  the  former  might  not  be  too  much  moved  in  seeing  him 
pass.  "  Tranquillize  yourself,"  said  Struenzee,  smiling,  *'  I 
have  need  of  consolations  from  you  ;  do  not,  therefore,  let 
me  see  you  suffer.  Remember  you  have  been  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God  to  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be  your 
consolation."  Amon^  all  the  immense  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold,  it  was  remarked  ^^  that  there  must  be 
some  pious  souls,  who  were  probably  praying  for  the  pri- 
soner." **  I  hope  it,"  said  he,  "  and  it  gives  me  comfort. 
What  a  mass  of  human  beings  are  here !  yet  all  men  are  as 
nothing  in  the  immensity  of  Crod's  creation.  But  God  has 
so  lov^  man  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  son  for  their  salva- 
tion. O,  the  grandeur  of  divine  grace !"  The  head  of 
Brandt  was  now  heard  to  fall,  and  m  a  few  moments  after- 
wards the  call  is  for  Struenzee.  He  advances  gravely  and 
with  deep  humility.  He  was  paler  than  usual  and  experi- 
enced some  difiiculty  in  speaking.  One  sees  that  he  is 
moved  at  the  approach  of  death ;  but  his  countenance  ex- 
presses, at  the  same  time,  resignation,  hope,  and  peace.  The 
pastor,  who  follows  behind  him,  repeats  these  comforting 
words  of  Christ,  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  though  he 
were  dead  yet  shaU  he  live.^  His  sentence  is  now  read, 
with  the  royal  confirmation.  His  armorial  honors  are  next 
brought,  and  his  shield  is  broken  in  pieces  before  his  eyes. 
During  this  process  his  chains  are  taken  off,  and  the  pastor 
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then  addresses  to  him  the  following  office,  from  the  ritual 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

"  Do  you  repent,  from  your  heart,  of  all  your  sins  against 
God  and  against  man  ?" 

Answer.  "  You  are  acquainted  with  my  sentimentsTon 
that  subject,  and  I  assure  you  they  remain  the  same  at  this 
moment." 

'<  Do  you  rely  alone  upon  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  obtaining  pardon  of  God?" 

Answer.  <'  I  know  of  no  other  means  of  entering  into 
favor  with  God,  and  I  repose  entirely  on  Jesus  Christ." 

<^  Do  you  depart  from  the  world  in  perfect  peace  with  all 
men  ?" 

Answer.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  at  enmity 
with  me,  personally.  For  the  rest,  you  know  my  senti- 
ments on  this  point,  and  I  refer  you  to  that  which  I  have 
already  said." 

"  Go  then  in  peace,  where  God  calls  you,"  said  the  pastor, 
laying  his  hands  on  the  prisoner's  head. 

He  now  divested  himself  of  part  of  his  garments,  and  has- 
tened to  lay  his  head  on  the  fatal  block.  When  his  ri&rht 
band  was  first  smitten  ofi*,  according  to  the  sentence,  nis 
whole  body  appeared  convulsed.  The  axe  is  raised  again, 
and  while  the  pastor  repeats  the  solemn  words,  '^  remember 
that  Jestis  Christ  was  cmcifiedy  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,^^  the  blow  descends  and  the  head  of  Struenz^  lies 
rolling  at  his  feet. 

Thus  perished,  says  his  biographer,  the  noble  Count  Stru- 
enz6e,  culpable  before  men,  but  justified,  as  we  believe,  be- 
fore God,  through  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Had  he  died 
with  the  usual  exhibitions  of  heroic  valour,  posterity,  per- 
haps, would  have  decreed  him  titles  of  honor,  where  he 
would  only  then  have  merited  pity  and  contempt.  In  as- 
cending the  scafibld  as  he  did,  he  has  merited  an  infinitely 
higher  honor,  the  honor  of  a  forgiven  malefactor — the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God. 

There  are  a  few  additional  reflectianSf  which  have  oc- 
curred to  us,  while  pursuing  this  piece  of  biography,  and 
which  we  shall  now  offer.  The  fast  is,  on  what  perhaps 
may  properly  be  called  address  in  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel.  We  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived  a  happy  example 
ot  this  in  the  case  before  us :  and  it  is  evident  that  had  the 
Pastor  Hunter  been  less  acquainted  with  human  nature — 
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less  familiar  with  elevated  and  kind  manners — less  the  scho< 
lar  and  man  of  general  knowledge,  he  could  not  (thoueh 
ever  so  faithful  a  messenger  of  Christ)  have  found  so  ready 
and  successful  an  access  to  the  heart  of  the  imprisoned 
Struenzee. 

These  gifts,  therefore,  must  be  of  great  importance  :  and 
we  do  not  see  how  any  reflecting  minister  of  the  Gospel  can 
think  of  holding  them  lightly.  In  pastoral  visitations,  par- 
ticularly, and  more  so  when  the  subjects  of  their  visits  are 
the  unfortunate — the  imprisoned — the  skeptical,  and  the 
proud,  perhaps,  who  are  altogether  disinclined  to  religious 
conversation,  an  easy  and  skilful  mode  of  approaching  them 
must  be  nearly  indispensible.  And  yet  there  are  those,  more 
in  this  age  than  at  some  former  times  we  believe,  who  seem 
to  despise  all  such  qualifications  in  the  ministry.  They  ap- 
pear to  regard,  as  little  better  than  ecclesiastical  foppery,  all 
regard  to  this  subject,  and  we  have  even  known  students  in 
Theology,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  read  so  excellent 
and  timely  a  work  as  that  of  Dr,  Miller  on  Clerical  Man- 
ners, It  seems  to  us  there  is  something  wrong  here.  We 
suppose,  indeed,  that  no  one  could  go  beyond  ourselves  in 
utter  abhorrence  upon  seeing  the  mere  man  of  manners  in 
the  ministry ;  but  we  cannot  but  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  thing  like  voluntary  coarseness,  or  the  affectation  of 
despising  the  advantages  of  good  address  and  extensive 
knowledge,  is  equally  out  of  place. 

If  any  doubt  whether  these  sfifls  can  be  united  with  true 
humility  and  entire  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  men,  we  think  he 
may  receive  some  profitable  instructions  from  reading  the 
above  noticed  piece  of  biography. 

2.  We  have  a  remark  to  make  on  the  important  subject 
of  dealing  with  the  dyings  and  especially  with  those  who 
are  dying  in  the  m^idst  of  their  strength^  under  sentence  of 
civil  condemnation.  There  are  few  who  have  been  in  the 
ministry  for  many  years,  without  having  something  to  do 
with  this  department  of  duty.  But  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  cases,  is  at  once  a  most  difiicult  and  responsible  office. 
The  too  common  mistake  is  either  to  address  at  once  the  fears' 
of  such  persons,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  very  likely  to 
harden  the  criminal  against  you  :  or,  if  you  gain  access,  to 
rely  too  exclusively  on  appeals  to  natural  feelings,  and  if  the 
subject  seems  to  melt  in  the  end,  to  proclaim  it  as  a  won- 
derful conversion.   We  say  this  is  a  mistake^  and  who  that 
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has  observed  the  general  results  of  sick-bed  conversions, 
where  they  could  be  observed,  has  not  had  reason  to  fear 
that  most  of  such  conversions  are  spurious  ?  Yet  it  is  pro- 
per to  visit  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  seek  earnestly  for  the 
conversion  of  those  who  were  previously  impenitent  or 
skeptical.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  We  think  the  case 
before  us  affords  an  answer  to  this  question.  Fpr  the  case 
of  hardened  and  proud  unbelievers  especially,  the  example 
is  admirable.  Here  is  an  entirely  rational  dealing  with  the 
whole  sysfem  of  error :  a  most  judicious  beginning  with 
foundations  before  proceeding  to  the  superstructure — a  logi- 
cal and  lucid  discussion  of  alt  the  great  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion — a  most  faithful  dealing  with  the  con- 
science in  its  place — a  judicious  course  of  counsels  as  to  the 
nature,  d^ity,  and  means  of  religious  experience — a  careful 
yarding  against  a  wrong  spirit,  and  false  grounds  of  confi- 
dence; in  one  word,  a  most  scrupulous  referring  of  the 
whole  concern,  habitually,  as  lying  between  God  and  the 
prisoner's  own  soul ;  and  all  this  course  continued  for  many 
days,  and  only  indulging  the  most  humble  hope  at  last : 
such  an  example  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  all  estimation  by 
those  who  deal  with  the  dying,  and  were  it  more  frequently 
exhibited,  we  should  not  so  often  bear  of  the  dying  speeches 
of  converted  criminals,  and  have  less  reason  to  fear  that  they 
had  been  <' compassed  about  with  sparks  of  their  own 
kindling." 

3.  We  could  not  but  feel  the  desire,  while  perusing  this 
biography,  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  infidel.  We  have 
felt  that  it  must  work  some  convictions  of  the  truth  on  such 
minds.  We  know,  indeed,  what  would  be  their  immediate 
answer.  *•'  These  exercises,"  they  would  say,  "  were  those 
of  a  dying  man  /" — Not  all  of  them  however.  The  con- 
viction of  the  truth  in  Struenz^e,  and  the  profession  of  it, 
was  before  his  condemnation.  It  was  at  a  time,  too,  when 
he  declared  ^^  he  would  not  wrong  the  truth  to  save  his  life :" 
and  he  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  manner  of  conducting  his 
judicial  defence. 

But  suppose  it  was  in  certain  view  of  death  that  this  faith 
was  entertained,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  was  a  weak 
or  unworthy  faith  1  Look  at  the  case.  Here  is  a  man  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers : — 
he  had  been  a  skeptic — he  is  slow  and  reluctant  in  relin- 
quishing his  errors,  demanding  reason  and  proof  for  every 
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position  of  truth  mitil  he  is  constrained  to  acknowled^  the 
whole.  He  is,  at  first,  miserable  under  this  admission  of 
truth,  but  finally  is  led  by  it  to  the  Saviour,  and  then  is 
happy  and  steadfiist  to  the  end.  Now  has  the  unbeliever 
any  thing  which  he  can  reasonably  object  to  all  this?  Does 
he  still  say  that  Struenz6e  was  in  dying  circumstances,  we 
will  now  remind  him  that  he,  too,  must  one  day  be  there ; 
and  the  argument  ought  to  be,  that  the  same  views  which 
can  change  a  sinner  men,  and  are  found  appropriate  both  to 
life  and  dkath,  must  be  true  views  and  altogether  important 
to  him. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Struenz^,  ^  that  no  man  could  give 
a  full  examination  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  not 
be  a  believer."  But  we  suspect,  a  further  acqtHaintaoce  with 
the  subject  would  have  corrected  this  error.  The  Scrip- 
tures tells  us,  <<  that  men  lave  darkness  rather  than  lights 
because  their  deeds  are  eviL^ 

4.  We  have  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  this  piece  of  bith 
graphy  would  encourage  the  preparing  and  distribution 
of  religious  tracts.  We  have  seen  the  high  and  somewhat 
remarkable  testimony  to  their  usefiilness,  which  is  here 
given,  and  feel  confident  that  a  more  appropriate  means  of 
doing  good  could  not  be  adopted. 

The  condition  of  European  countries,  even  more  than 
that  of  your  own,  renders  such  a  species  of  reading  accep- 
table ;  while  the  lively  and  terse  method  of  expression  for 
which  this  work  is  distinguished,  is  most  happily  exhibited 
by  French  writers.  We  nope  our  beloved  fellow-laborers  of 
France,  will  continue  to  exhibit  their  characteristic  talent 
for  this  good  work. 

Let  these  ^<  flying  leaves"  be  prepared  and  scattered 
through  all  their  population :  and  may  the  desire  of  the 
dying  stranger  be  soon  fulfilled,  when  ^<  villages,  the  colonies, 
and  all  men,  every  where,  shall  daily  read  these  writings, 
and  learn  thence  to  become  more  pious  and  more  happy.^ 
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Art.  IV. — ^Review  of  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Porter. 

By  Rev.  Willii  Lobi>,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Memoir  qf  the  U\fe  and  Character  ofEbenezer  Porter^  D,D,  late  Prutdent  ef 
.  the  Tiuologieat  Seminary^  Andoter.     By  Jjyman  MaUhewe^  paet&r  of  the 
South  Church,  Braintree,  Maee.    Boeton,  publiehed  by  Pcrkine  and  MarviTi, 
1837. 

It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  beneTolent  constitution  of  God, 
that  the  natural  and  appropriate  object  of  the  mind,  is  truth ; 
of  the  affections,  virtue.  There  is  implanted  in  the  soul,  if 
not  a  con^niality,  yet  a  lererence  for  these,  which  is  never 
felt  towards  error  and  vice.  Hence  results,  what  we  may 
term  a  general  law  ;  that  distinguished  excellence,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral,  secures  distinguished  respect  and 
esteem. 

Is  genius,  for  example,  the  rare  endowment  ?  How  often 
has  genius  been  celebrated  in  eulogy  and  song?  There  is 
in  it,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  divinity,  that  stamps  upon  its 
possessor  the  signature  of  cpreatness ;  an  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, that,  though  the  Tips  are  silent,  tells  of  burning 
thoughts  and  lofty  purposes,  <^and  leaves  no  one  at  his 
option,  whether  or  not,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  profound 
respect." 

Alike  honored  is  distinguished  virtue.  Nay,  it  exacts 
from  the  race,  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  a  superior  regard. 
Intellectual  excellence  is  never  of  itself  the  object  of  moral 
approbation.  Disconnected  from  purity  of  heart,  it  may, 
indeed,  be  invested  with  a  seductive  brilliancy,  but  at  best, 
it  resembles  *^  an  icy  palace,  transparent  indeed,  exactly 
proportioned,  majestic,  and  admired  by  the  unwary  as  a 
delightful  dwelling,  but  gradually  undermined  by  the  cen- 
tral warmth  of  human  feeling."*  The  difference  between  it, 
and  high  moral  excellence,  is  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
The  one,  we  ad/mxrt:  the  other,  we  revere  and  esteem* 
Who,  for  illustration,  would  envy  the  merited  honors,  even 
of  a  Bacon,  when  he  remembers  the  bitter  record  of  the 
poet: — 

'*  WiMflC,  cTMtett,  ifi«nui<  of  mmldDd  t" 

•  M'Intoeh'i  Hiitory  of  Phildsophy. 
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What  though  he  stands  the  father  of  a  new  and  glorious 
philosophy — of  the  "Novum  Orqanum  Scientiorum,^  while 
his  character  is  sullied  with  the  guiit^of  flattery,  ingratitude, 
and  corruption  ? 

In  his  magnificent  description  of  the  Grand  Apostate 
Spirit,  Milton  has  drawn  a  character  too  pertinent  to  be 

I)assed.  What  mortal  ever  approximated  to  the  high  inteU 
ectual  power  of  the  "Arch  Angel  Ruined?"  And  yet, 
while  contemplating  that  power  with  the  profoundest  ad- 
miration, who  has  not  recoiled  with  horror,  to  see  it  at  war 
with  truth  and  God  ? 

The  rencounter  in  Paradise  between  Satan  and  the  un* 
fallen  cherubs,  is  alike  in  point.  Rebuked  by  the  pure 
angelic  Zeph(m, 

'<  Abuhed  the  deril  itood, 
And  felt  how  awftU  eoodnesi  is,  aod  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  now  lovely." 

Unadorned  with  eminent  abilities  and  external  advanta- 
ges,  moral  excellence  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the 
diamond  in  the  mine  ;  rough,  unpolished,  and  even  crusted 
with  some  baser  earth,  that  obscures  its  lustre ;  but  with 
these  abilities  and  advantages,  it  resembles  still  the  same 
diamond,  cut,  polished  and  set;  and,  though  now  its  bril- 
liancy attracts  every  eye,  its  real  value  is  scarcely  altered. 

We  said,  in  the  beginning  of  our  remarks,  that  there  is 
implanted  in  the  soul,  if  not  a  congeniality  with,  yet  a  re- 
verence for  truth  and  virtue,  which  is  never  felt  towards 
error  and  vice.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  While  we 
assert  this  fact,  we  distinctly  maintain  that  it  involves  in  the 
heart  no  goodne9S  ;  it  is  compatible  with  the  depravity  of  the 
pit.  The  mere  adaptation  of  the  human  faculties  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  morals,  and  the  constitu- 
tionally exacted  emotion  oif  admiration  or  reverence,  are 
widely  different  from  the  voluntary  and  unfeigned  hve  of 
that  beauty.  Virtue  may  be  so  arrayed  in  its  own  peculiar 
charms,  and  so  presented  to  the  mind,  that  the  darkest  heart 
shall  feel  the  glow  of  approbation,  and  be  melted  even  and 
subdued  by  it  loveliness,  or  it  may  be,  by  its  distresses ,  and 
yet,  when  the  exhibition  is  past,  that  same  heaft  shall  scoff 
at  the  scene  it  has  just  now  witnessed,  and  witnessed  too 
with  such  intensity  of  emotion.  The  basest  coward  may  be 
enraptured  with  music,  with  music,  too,  that  wakes^the  in- 
spiring notes  of  patriotism.    He  may  feel  its  inspiration,  and 
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it  may  thrill  over  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  till  all  its  energies 
are  aroused,  and  it  '<  may  sustain  to  the  last  cadence  of  the 
song,  the  firm  nerve  and  purpose  of  intrepidity,"  and  yet,  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  he  shall  prove  a  coward  still ;  he  will 
shrink  from  the  danger,  and  leave  his  country  to  the  de- 
fence of  other  arms  than  liis.* 

These  familiar  thoughts  have  recurred  to  us  afi-esh,  on 
reading  the  memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr. 
Porter.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  was  illustrated,  while 
livinjT,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  termed  a  general  law — 
that  distinguished  excellence  commonly  secures  distinguish- 
ed respect  and  esteem ;  and  whose  memory  shall  long  live 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  clustered  with  associations  sacred 
and  delightful. 

Of  his  life,  we  can  present  only  a  brief  sketch,  before 
passing  to  other  remarks. 

Dr.  Porter  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  October 
5th,  1772.  During  his  childhood^  there  was  no  striking 
mental  development,  prophetic  of  his  future  eminence, 
though  there  was  then  that  loveliness  of  disposition  and  pro^ 

Eriety  of  deportment,  which  so  characterized  his  maturity. 
[e  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1788.  Here,  though  in 
feeble  health,  by  patient  and  diligent  application,  he  main- 
tained a  high  standing,  and  s^raouated  m  1792,  bearing  the 
first  honor  of  his  class.  Aner  spending^  a  few  months  in 
teaching,  he  commenced  his  professional  studies,  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Sraalley,  of  Berlin.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1794  ;  ordained  at  Washington,  September  6th, 
1796  ;  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Semmary  at  Andover,  in  1811 ;  elected  President  of  the 
same  in  1827,  and  died,  April  the  8th,  1834. 

We  said,  that  in  his  childhood,  Dr.  Porter  exhibited  no 
striking  proof  of  superior  intellect.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  elements  of  that  mental  eminence  and  power,  which 
in  his  after  life  were  so  conspicuous,  were  then  within  him, 
an  essential  part  of  his  intellectual  constitution,  though 
without  the  exterior  index  of  their  existence.  The  asserted 
doctrine  of  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  race  by  nature^ 
is  opposed  equally  to  reason  and  the  obviously  implied  in- 
structions of  the  Bible.  Eminent  geniuses  are  horn  such. 
Men  may,  indeed,  become  profoundly  learned,  as  the  result 

•  See  Chalmer's  on  ToBte  and  Seniibility  in  Relipon. 
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of  patient  and  long  delving  in  a  world  of  books,  but  learn- 
ing does  not  necessarily  invoke  genius.  To  accommodate 
the  well  known  words  of  Horace,  genius  ^^nacUurj  non 
^."  Doubtless,  its  highest  development  is  often  times 
attributable  to  circumstances;  but  that  these,  by  any 
'<  modus  operandi,"  are  the  grounds  <ff  its  existence,  we  do 
not  believe.  We  admit,  too,  that  assiduous  culture  im- 
proves, invigorates,  matures  native  genius ;  but  this  is  all 
culture  can  do.  It  has  no  creative  power,  no  independent 
life  in  itself,  which  can  originate  other  life.  Nor  is  the  de- 
velopment of  genius  always  attributable  to  circumstances. 
Perhaps,  more  frequently,  it  develops  itself  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances. Who  does  not  remember  the  giant  bard  of 
England  1  Poverty  came  upon  him  like  a  stronc^  man  armed, 
and  disappointment,  clad  in  all  her  terrors.  Disease  was 
prostrating  the  energies  of  his  body — age  came  tottering  on 
— the  light  of  heaven  went  out,  and  the  world  to  him  was  but 
a  universe  of  darkness.  But  he  was  a  '<  divine  old  man." 
God  had  gifted  him  with  a  surprising  genius,  and  when  the 
''  sea  of  trouble"  broke  in  upon  him,  it  burst  away  from 
earth,  and  soared  to  its  sublimest  efforts.  The  mighty 
genius  developed  in  the  production  of  Paradise  Lost,  was  a 
^nius  independent  as  mighty.  Despite  of  circumstances. 
It  rose  and  triumphed,  rearmg  a  monument  of  its  power  ana 
glory,  unparalleled  and  immortal. 

These  remarks,  irrelevant  as  they  may  appear  to  some, 
are  yet,  not  without  their  importance.  Facts,  not  unknown 
to  those  who  are  connected  with  our  literary  institutions,  in- 
dicate a  practical  belief,  on  the  part  of  some,  at  least,  that  four 
years  in  college,  and  three  in  a  theological  seminary,  will 
transmute  a  blockhead  into  an  oracle.  Nor  can  we  repress 
the  conviction,  that  as  the  result  of  this  belief,  and  notwith- 
standing the  cautionary  provisions  of  our  societies,  young 
men  are  not  unfrequently  introduce  to  the  high  office  of 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  who  certainly  would  have  more 
adorned  an  inferior  station  ;  and  to  thrust  whom  into  the 
holy  place,  the  charities  of  the  church  have  been  misapplied. 
Simultaneously  with  the  hopeful  conversion  of  a  youth,  is 
oftentimes  his  designation  to  the  ministry;  and  this,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  consideration.  If  he  happens  to  be 
an  ignoramus — why,  never  mind.  His  exuberance  of  ig- 
norant zeal,  amply  compensate  for  any  mental  deficiency, 
and  yields  bright  promise  for  the  future.    Onward  he  is 
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led  in  his  mechanical  plodding  way,  till  presently — amazing 
transformation  !  behold,  <'  A  legate  of  the  skies  !" 

God  forbid,  that  we  should  utter  a  thought  in  disparage- 
ment of  vital  piety.  We  need  a  holier  ministry.  We  want 
men  to  stand  at  the  altar,  whose  whole  souls  burn  with 
holy  fire.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  wish  it  might  be 
remembered,  that  leaden  dulness  can  never  be  trained  into 
a  competently  qualified  minister  of  the  glorious  Gospel. 
Education  cannot  make  mind. 

But  we  return  from  this  digression.  Dr.  Porter  was  a 
man  of  a  superior  intellect,  an  mtellect  chaste— lucid — rich, 
and  distinguished,  not  so  much  by  a  predominance  of  any 
one  of  its  powers,  as  by  the  force  and  beautiful  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  unhesitating  verdict 
of  all  who  knew  him,  or  have  been  acquainted  with  his  pub- 
lished works.  His  crowning  excellence,  however,  was  a 
steady,  pure  and  elevated  piety.  The  association  of  tran- 
scendant  moral  worth  with  his  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, is  that  which  encircles  his  memory  on  earth,  with 
so  rich  a  fragrance,  and  we  doubt  not,  his  unimprisoned  soul 
in  heaven,  with  the  radiance  of  inefiable  glory.  He  was 
one  of  the  few,  alas !  too  few  men  of  superior  and  cultivated 
intellects,  who  weekly  bring  their  influence  and  their 
honor,  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Glance  at  the 
bright  names  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame,  bright  we  mean 
witn  literary  glory,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  remark  how  often 
learning  and  piety  have  been  dissociated.  If  we  revert  a 
moment  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  we  shall  indeed  meet  with 
all  the  force  and  beauty  and  richness  and  variety  of  genius, 
but  we  shall  meet  too  with  ail  that  is  debasing  in  human 
character,  and  this  with  scarce  an  exception  to  relieve 
the  darkness  of  the  picture.  Or  if  we  consult  the  records 
of  later  tinries,  we  shall  still  too  often  find  an  unholy  divorce- 
ment of  high  mental  endowments,  from  the  obedience  and 
love  of  God.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  philosophers  can 
gaze  at  the  material  universe,  so  magnificently  beautiful — 
so  immense ;  they  can  contemplate  the  still  more  mysterious 
and  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  proudly 
scorn,  and  even  deny  the  Infinite  Intelligence  that  created 
both.  Under  the  impulises  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  poets 
can  sing  of  woods  and  fountains — of  glens  and  waterfalls — 
of  lakes  and  rivers ;  they  can  wrap  the  whole  scenery  of 
creation  in  the  drapery  of  rich  ana  fascinating  embellish- 
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meDt  'f  who  yet,  can  lift  no  strain  in  honor  of  creation's 
God.  ABtronomers  can  live  amon^  the  stars,  and  take  the 
admeasurement  of  suns,  and  die  without  one  ray  from  the 
Sun  of  RiglUeousaess  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  their 
sepulchre. 
Not  always  indeed  has  it  been  thus. 

"  Piet7  hSB  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  troe  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Casudian  dews." 


Newton  and  Boyle  were  not  the  first  philosophers,  nor 
Paacid  the  only  mathematician,  who  have  crowned  the 
laurels  of  genius  with  the  honors  of  the  cross.  And  among 
the  bards,  not  alone  has  Cowper  swept  a  heavenly  harp. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  chapter  ou 
Dr.  Porter's  christian  character,  without  feeling  refreshed. 
He  became  a  subject  of  Divine  Grace  while  a  member  of 
College,  and  his  course,  throufifh  subsequent  life,  eminently 
resembled  that  of  the  just,  which,  '<  as  the  shining  li^ht, 
shineth  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day."  l£s  piety 
was  a  holy  principle^  not  an  animal  passion  ;  permanent^ 
not  periodical ;  and  it  operated,  therefore,  with  a  steady, 
purifying  and  augmenting  influence. 

As  we  have  already  observed.  Dr.  Porter  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1796.  He  sustained  the  pastoral 
relation  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Washington,  Ct., 
lor  fifteen  years  ;  and  the  history  of  this  period  shows  him 
to  have  been  an  able,  devoted  and  successful  mhiister  of 
Christ.  One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  indoctrinate  his 
people.    Says  his  biographer: 

"  With  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Porter's  pastoral  rela- 
tion began  a  course  of  effort  to  imbue  his  church  with  sys- 
tematic doctrinal  instruction.  On  their  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  truth,  depended  entirely  his  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success.    On  this  subject  his  views  are  thus  expressed 

in  a  letter :  <  The  state  of  the  church  at ,  is  such  as 

that  of  every  church  must  be,  when  merely  associated  at  the 
communion  table,  without  explicit  union  in  any  declared 
articles  of  ftuth,  and  without  any  explicit  covenant  obliga- 
tions, hanging  loosely  together  by  a  general,  undefined  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit  Oh,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  such 
an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  miscalled  a  church.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Gideon  when  going  to  fight  Midian  and 
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Amalek,  <  because  the  people  were  too  many/  disimssed  the 
promiscuous  multitude,  choosing  to  rely  on  three  hundred 
true  hearted  men.  Washington  would  gladly  have  done 
the  same  thing  at  Haerlem  heights,  when  one  half  of  his 
militia  scarcely  knew  a  musket  from  a  broom-stick.  What 
can  a  minister  do,  surrounded  by  Christians  who  are 
strangers  to  Christianity.  The  people  are  too  many^  the 
church  doors  are  too  wide.  Too  much  reliance  is  placed 
on  numbers^  too  little  on  character.  Knowledge,  piety, 
zeal,  love— not  numbers^  give  streuj^h  to  a  church.  God 
eannot  bless  a  church  that  has  no  fellowship  of  heart,  no 
discipline.  At  best,  the  richest  blessing  he  can  bestow  on 
it  is  to  send  his  Spirit  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  to  over- 
turn it  from  the  bottom.'  ^ 

There  are  essential  principles  in  theology,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  secondary  and  subservient  sciences ;  and  these, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Porter,  on  another  occasion — •<<  these 
are  the  grand  basis  of  all  profitable  instruction.  The 
character  of  God,  the  character  of  man,  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  and  the  kindred  doctrines  involved  by  neces- 
sary connection  with  these,  are  subjects  which  our  hearers 
must  be  brought  to  understand,  or  they  are  taught  nothing 
to  any  valuable  purpose."! 

We  are  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  unfrequent  at  the  present  day,  to  hear  even 
professed  Christians,  decry  doctrinal  preaching,  as  un- 
'  adapted  to  advance  believers  in  a  practical,  active,  and 
vigorous  piety.  But  this  is  a  serious  error,  resulting  either 
from  culpable  ignorance,  or  remanent  depravity.  Where  it 
is  the  result  of  any  process  of  reasohine^,  that  reasoning 
must  be  fallacious.  Or,  if  there  be  no  fallacy  in  the  argu- 
ment, the  premises  must  be  false — ^for  the  conclusion  is  pre- 
posterous. Under  the  moral  constitution  which  God  has 
established,  we  may  no  more  expect  a  vis[orous  and  endu- 
ring holiness,  apart  from  doctrinal  knowledge,  than  in  the 
natural  world,  we  may  expect  the  light  and  heat  of  meridian 
day,  without  the  sun.  Doctrinal  preaching  unadapted  to 
promote  practical  piety  !  Paul  had  no  such  fears.  Look 
at  his  noble  epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  having  stated  in 
succession,  and  established  by  arguments  demonstrative,  the 
great  doctrine  of  entire  depravity,  original  sin,  justification 

«  Memoir,  pp.  197—196.  t  Lecturef  on  HomOectics,  p.  74. 
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bjr  faith,  election,  decrees,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  ]  he  infers  that,  <^  therefore,  we  should  present  our- 
selves, living  sacrijices  to  God  /"  And,  be  it  known,  Paul 
was  no  loose  declaimer,  between  whose  premises  and  con- 
clusion, was  an  impassable  chasm.  .  He  was  a  logician  of 
the  very  first  order,  and  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  weakest 
intellect  may  see  the  clear  connection  of  his  argument.  O, 
had  we  now  such  preachers,  as  we  have  some  glimmering 
conception  that  Paul  was,  our  sacred  temples  would  often 
resound  with  those  high  themes,  at  which  his  soul  kindled, 
and  to  the  illustration,  defence,  and  enforcement  of  which, 
he  brought  all  the  energies  of  his  capacious  and  mafi^nifi- 
cent  mind.  The  sober  truth  is,  that  doctrinal  knowledge 
is  as  requisite,  in  order  to  holiness,  as  in  architecture,  the 
foundation  and  the  frame,  are  to  the  superstructure  and 
covering.  It  is  but  a  sickly  growth  of  piety,  which  rests 
merely  on  fervid  empty  declamations,  or  high-wrought 
feverish  excitement ;  and  not  rather  on  the  precious,  hum- 
bling, penetrating  truths  of  God's  holy  word.  Such  piety 
will  resemble  the  fitful  glare  of  an  expiring  taper,  now  sud- 
denly for  a  moment  flashing  up  with  an  unnatural  bright- 
ness, and  now  struggling  for  a  mere  gloomy  .existence, 
rather  than  the  steadily  increasing  light  and  glory  of  the 
orb  of  day. 

In  his  preaching.  Dr.  Porter  assigned  a  high  place  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  gave  them  a  fre- 
quent, consecutive,  faithful  exhibition.  The  results  were 
interesting,  blessed.  God  gave  him  many  seals  of  his 
ministry,  whose  piety  was  enduring.  In  the  narrative  of 
a  revival,  which  occurred  among  his  people  in  1803-4,  he 
thus  writes : — 

''  As  the  fruits  of  this  precious  and  memorable  season, 
fifty-four  persons  have  been  added  to  the  church,  none  of 
whom,  blessed  be  God,  have,  in  their  subsequent  conduct, 
been  left  to  discredit  their  holy  profession."  "A  valuable 
testimony,"  adds  his  biographer  in  a  note,  <<  to  the^ impor- 
tance of  doctrinal  instruction.  Dr.  Porter  used  to  mention 
the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  lamentable  defections  of 
hopeful  converts,  in  more  modern  revivals :  that  during  his 
ministry,  n4)t  one,  to  his  knowledge,  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  giving  evidence  of  piety,  ever  ceased  to  afibrd  that  evi- 
dence."* 

*  Memoiri  pp.  207—206. 
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A  valuable  testimony  truly,  and  which  ought  to  be  well 
pondered  by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  Widely  different  re- 
sults appear  under  the  modem  and  reigning  mode  of  preach- 
ing. Its  achievements,  have,  indeed,  been  blazoned  through- 
out the  bounds  of  the  republic.  The  laudatory  peal  has 
crossed  the  ocean.  But  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  save  us.  A 
few  more  years  of  such  success,  will  ruin  the  church.  We 
speak  in  grief,  more  than  in  anger. 

Even  Mr.  Finney,  the  great  and  perfect  apostle  of  the  in- 
novations and  errors  which  now  deluge  and  desolate  Zion, 
declares,  that  <'  the  great  body  of  his  converts,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  are  a  disgrace  to  religionJ*^  Who  can  con- 
trovert his  testimony  ?  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  his  co- 
workers and  imitators,  from  the  dignified  didactic  professor, 
whose  responses  are  oracular,  down  to  the  itinerant  de- 
claimer,  can  give  no  true  account  of  their  labors,  essentially 
different.  Kegeneration,  <<  prompted  by  self-love,"  and 
effected  by  a  series  of  '^  desperate  efforts,"  under  the  mere 
suasory  iiifluence  of  truth,  is  not  regeneration,  it  is  not  being 
barn  of  the  spirit,  /Se/f-regenerated  men,  will  not,  cannot 
stay  regenerated. 

Dr.  Porter's  doctrinal  views,  were  those  of  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  and  Dwight.  He  lived,  as  ourselves,  in  an  age  of 
acknowledged  and  uncommon  interest ;  when,  with  much 
that  has  led  the  Christian  world  to  expect  the  speedy  com- 
mencement of  the  long-predicted  millenium,  there  is  blended 
more  that  indicates  rather  the  near  approach  of  the  battle 
of  the  fipreat  day  of  God  Almighty.  The  world  is  whirling 
on  in  the  career  of  an  awfully  accumulating  guilt ;  while 
the  redeemed  Church  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit  of  the  world 

S)raying  on  her  vitals,  and  invading  her  altars,  is  also  in. 
iBsted  with  pernicious  and  wide-spreading  errors,  torn  with 
dissension,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore.  At  such  a  time,  and 
amid  such  scenes,  Dr.  Porter  could  not  remain  an  unin- 
terested or  an  idle  spectator.  In  reference,  especially,  to 
.  the  theological  defection  and  controversies  of  the  day,  he 
felt  deeply,  and  lifted  the  voice  of  entreaty  and  argument 
against  those  men,  who,  in  his  view,  were  aiming  their 
sacrilegious  blows  at  the  foundations  of  truth. 

"  He  felt  on  this  subject,"  says  his  bio^apher,  <<  a  most 
lively  solicitude,  awakened  by  a  conviction,  the  result  of 
deliberate,  protracted,  and  prayerful  investigation,  that 
some  of  th§  fundamental  truths  of  the.  Gospel  were  assailed 
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through  an  undue  attachment  to  fcevtrrUe  metaphysiccd 

<'  Metaphysical  theories !"  Tes,  and  an  impartial  posterity 
shall  confirm  the  rerdict.  We  avow  it  our  solemn  convic- 
tion, that  the  spirit  of  rash  metaphysical,  or,  to  use  a  more 
favorite  term,  philosophical  speculation,  is  among  the  most 
powerful  oauses  of  the  present '  resuscitation  and  spread 
of  long  exploded  errors.  An  unbaptized  philosophy  is 
covertly  supplanting  the  supreme  authority  of  revelation. 
Nor  do  we  make  this  allegation  against  avowed  unbelievers. 
Professors  of  Theology  seem  to  covet  the  distinction  of  being 
philosophical  divines.  They  would  sit  down  before  the 
shrine  of  Minerva,  rather  than  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Thev 
would  light  their  torches  in  Aristotle  rather  than  in  Paul. 
They  would  frequent  the  Academy  rather  than  the  cross. 

We  make  no  indefensible  assertions.  The  results  are  be- 
fore us.  Philosophical  theories  are  so  incorporated  with 
theological  truths ;  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  so  stripped  of  their  divine  simplicitv,  or  essentially 
adulterated,  or  directly  perverted,  '^  as  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nizable by  those  who  have  studied  them  only  in  the  writings 
of  prophets  and  apostles."  We  may  be  allowed  to  adduce 
an  illustrative  fact.  Not  long  since  we  were  visited  by  an 
amiable  yonn^  gentleman  from  one  of  our  theolofi^cal 
schools.  WhUe  with  us,  he  took  occasion  to  boast  of  the 
superior  course  of  instruction  there  pursued ;  and  especially 
in  the  department  of  didactic  Theology.  ''  Laying  aside  the 
Bible,^  said  he,  "  we  first  subject  the  human  mind  to  a  phi- 
losophical scrutiny.  We  study  its  nature— we  classify  its 
faculties — we  anidyze  its  operations — we  determine  its 
powers ;  and  thus  qualified  we  open  the  Bible  and  deter- 
mine its  meaning."  We  were  astonished  at  the  perfect  cool- 
ness with  which  this  was  uttered ;  we  were  grieved,  and 
entered  our  earnest  protest  against  so  unhallowed  and  per- 
nicious a  course.  But  it  was  warmly  defended,  and  this 
was  the  argument.  *^  It  would  be  neither  right  nor  philo- 
sophical [no,  nor  philosophical!]  to  be^n  with  the  Bible, 
God  made  the  mind;  consequently  his  revelation  subse* 
queutly  made,  must  be  adapted  to  it.  Therefore,  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  that  revelation,  we  must  first 
study  and  understand  the  mind.^  That  is,  in  our  investiga- 

*  Memoir,  p.  219. 
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tion  of  religious  truthy  we  musl  pay  a  superior  regard  to 
tbe  abfltrufle  reasonings,  and  uncertain  conclusions  of  the 
Mental  Philosopher,  than  to  the  explicit  and  reiterated  de- 
clarations of  the  Only  Wise  God  i  We  humbly  submit  to 
our  readers,  if  the  Bible  be  not  an  unimportant  book,  if 
the  inspiration  and  employment  of  prophets  and  apostles  in 
its  communication  to  men,  was  not  an  useless  labor.^  Indeed, 
it  constitutes  a  very  convenient  volume  of  referenccj  with 
whose  teachings  we  mav  compare,  for  curiosity's  sake,  the 
higher  doctrines  of  psychology  ;  but  wher^s  its  necessity  1 
If  the  study  of  themmcl  will  determine  what  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man  ouglU  to  be ;  and  if  without  such  study  we  can- 
not understand  the  revelation  that  isj  where,  we  again  ask, 
is  the  necessity  of  revelation? 

True,  God  made  the  mind.  But  he  made  it  unf alien. 
And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us 
the  radical  defect  of  all  the  systems  of  mental  and  moral  pbl^ 
losophy,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  excepting  two  or 
three  of  recent  date ;  viai.  their  overlooking  this  very  mate* 
rial  fact,  that  the  intellect  and  affections  oi  man  are  out  of 
order,  deranged :  that  in  neither  of  these  respects^  is  be  now 
what  God  made  him. 

The  time  has  fully  come,  when  must  be  asserted  and  re- 
solutely maintained  the  inftillible  truth  and  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  on  every  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  volume  of  Christian  Ethics, 
''  no  axioms  can  have  in  them  more  of  self-evidential  truth, 
than  the  positions,  that  if  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God,  it 
must  be  true  ;  and  that  if  true,  it  must,  on  subjects  on  which 
it  delivers  its  divine  lessons,  be  philosophy^  and  the  only 
philosophy."  Of  its  facts,  there  can  be  no  evasion ;  from  its 
decisions  there  can  be  no  appeal.  <^  Thus  saith  the  Lord^^ 
answers  every  objection,  solves  every  difficulty,  and  binds 
the  intellect  and  conscience  to  an  unwavering  belief. 

We  proceed  to  some  more  definite  and  full  expressions  of 
Dr.  Portei's  views  and  feelings,  in  reference  to  existing 
theological  controversies. 

''He  was  not  of  the  number  who  believe  that  silence 
respecting  prevailing  theological  errors  is  expedient :  espe- 
cially when  those  errors  are  ukely  to  gain  currency  through 
respect  for  the  christian  and  professional  character  of  their 
advocates.    Did  he  see  error  clad  in  fair  disguise,  followed 
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by  evil  results^  or  obviously  tendin|r  to  such  results,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty,  as  a  faithful  watchman,  to  utter  the  Ian- 

Suage  of  reproof  or  caution.  For  the  same  reasons,  he 
eemed  it  his  duty  to  encourtige  and  sustain  those  who 
were  willing,  on  the  field  of  controversy,  to  contend  for  the 
&ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."* 

A  few  quotations  from  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tyler, 
will  disclose,  still  more  fully,  his  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  publicly  resisting  the  progress  of  New 
Divinity.    In  a  letter,  written  October  8th,  1829,  he  says, 

^<  My  difficulty  is,  that  in  Dr.  Taylor^  note  to  his  Sermons, 
his  views  of  native  depravity,  of  means  and  regeneration, 
are  virtually  Arminian  ;  at  least  that  they  will  be  so  un- 
derstood as  to  bring  up  a  race  of  young  preachers,  thoroughly 
Anti-Calvinistic.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  sus- 
tain our  Calvinism,  or  see  it  run  down  to  the  standard  of 
Methodists  and  laxer  men  ?  It  is  time  that  a  note  of  remon- 
strance be  struck  up  somewhere."! 

This  was  doubtless  the  conviction  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  not  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  whom  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  was  still 
precious.  A  fearful  responsibility  indeed,  rests  somewhere, 
on  account  of  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  church  ^nor 
can  any  intelligent  mind  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  rests. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tyler,  dated  May  3d,  1832,  Dr.  Porter 
writes, 

^<  The  controversy  is  lamentable  enoug^h,  Grod  knows,  but 
the  responsibility  be  on  the  few  men  who,  against  many  a 
sober  remonstrance,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  refused  to  let 
alone  this  contention,  before  it  was  meddled  with.  We 
concede  to  them  the  riffht  to  impugn  the  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grims, if  they  will ;  and  also  to  think  and  say  that  they  do 
not  do  it ;  but  we  cannot  concede  to  them  the  right  to  think 
and  say  for  themselves  and  us  £oo."t 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  especially  since  its  bitter  fruits  have  begun  to 
develop  themselves  in  the  dissentions  and  distractions  of  the 
Church,  there  has  been  a  strenuous  attempt  to  fasten  the 
odium  and  responsibility  of  it  on  the  orthodox ;  just  as  if,  for- 
sooth, after  having  kindled  and  fanned  a  fire  that  is  sweeping 
in  fury  and  desolation  across  the  continent,  these  men  should 

*  Mf  moir,  pp.  218^  219.       t  Memoir,  p.  220.        t  Memoir,  pp.  223,  224. 
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cbar^  the  guilt  aud  ruin  upon  thoae  who  endeavor,  in 
fidelity  to  God  and  man^  to  extinguish  it. 

It  is  also  knowur  that  when  this  attempt  has  recoiled  upon 
themselves,  a  new  order  of  tactics  has  been  introduced. 
"  There  is  no  difference ;"  has  been  the  lullaby  song,  '<  we 
believe  substantially  alike.  We  have  only  adopted  a 
selector  phraseology,  and  superior  modes  of  explanation. 
That  is  all." 

We  have  always  admired  the  new  logic  which  new  divi*' 
Hity  has  invoked  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  great  goddess  her- 
self. It  certainly  merits  Hudibrastic  fame.  For  nothing  is 
it  more  remarkable  than  for  its  most  perfect  flexihility.  It 
can  prove  to-day,  what  it  disproved  yesterday,  and  by  the 
same  arguments.  It  can  demonstrate  to-morrow  a  most 
perfect  coincidence  in  those  things,  between  which  to-day  it 
demonstrates  the  xnosi  perfect  contrariety.  Now,  by  its  own 
showing,  the  antagonist  system  of  doctrines,  involves,  by 
direct  and  necessary  consequence,  the  most  destructive 
errors,  even  XJniversalism,  Infidelity,  and  downrijgrht  Atheism ; 
but  presently,  when  some  pressing  exigency  demands  it,  it 
will  show  that  between  the  same  system  and  its  own,  there 
is  a  most  radical  agreement.  To  be  sure,  it  requires  very 
peculiar  optics  to  perceive  the  force  or  consistency  of  this 
flexible  logic ;  but  what  of  that.  Demonstration  is  demon- 
stration, **  suppose  what  else  you  will.'* 

But  we  are  tired  of  this  shuMing.  It  is  contemptible, 
dishonest.  There  is  a  difierence,  broad,  palpable,  essential ; 
and  these  men  know  it.  It  is  a  breach  of  christian  charity 
to  suppose  them  willing  that  the  heritage  of  Jesus  Christ 
shoufa  be  riven  asunder,  for  no  other  reason  than  words. 
Would  they  contend  for  nothing  at  such  fearful  cost  1 

We  resume  our  quotations.  The  following  extract  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  in  part,  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  learned 
Professor,  who  is  now  understood  to  symbolize  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  some,  at  least,  of  his  errors.* 

"  May  1st,  1830.     A  letter  from  brother  S ,  soon 

after  I  wrote  you  from  St.  Augustine,  had  this  passage, — 
"  Dr.  Tyler  has  published  his  pamphlet,  a  noble  one  too, — 
which  has  made  a  full  end  of  the  matter,  as  to  brother  Tay- 
lor's *  regeneration  by  self-love ;' — a  full  end.  There  is  no 
redemption.     All  the  fog  is  blown  away,  and  we  have  at 

*  See  Stuart's  Rom.  Passim. 
Vol.  V.  53 
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last  a  clear  and  sheer  reffeneration  of  the  natural  man  by 
himself,  stimulated  by  self-love,  made  out  to  be  the  scheme 
of  brother  Taylor.  There  is  no  getting  aside  of  it.  Brother 
Taylor  must  now  sinj^  his  palin6de,  or  go  further  and 
plun^  deeper.  I  hope  for  the  palin^e,  but  I  fear  for  the 
diatribe."* 

Would  to  God  we  had  had  the  palin6de.  The  wounds  of 
our  bleeding  Zion  would  then  have  been  healed.  Sweet  peace 
would  have  returned,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  smiles  of  the 
Lord  our  God  have  been  again  upon  us.  But  the  learned 
Professor's  fear  was  realiz^.  We  had  the  diatribe^  the 
going  farther  and  the  plunging  deeper.  The  progress  of 
error  is  downwards, 

"  The  bleach,  thoogh  small  at  first,  soon  opening  wide, 
In  rashes  folly  with  a  foil  moon  tide." 

We  avow  it  our  solenm  belief,  that  such  is  the  infallible 
tendency  of  those  errors,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates 
have  waked  from  the  grave,  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  church,  a^es  since,  had  laid  them.  Such  of  their 
advocates  as  are  gracious  men,  to  use  a  comparison  of  Dr. 
Junkin,  '<  present  themselves  to  our  minds  like  a  boat  and 
crew  suspended  by  a  cable,  a  mile  and  three-eighths  in 
length,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Grand  Island.  There 
they  hang  on  the  bellying  surface  of  the  mighty  river,  just 
over  Niagara's  roaring  cataract,  and  the  yawning  gulf  below. 
There  they  hang  and  row  with  all  their  might  doton  stream, 
and  are  only  prevented  from  the  fearful  ruin  by  the  strength 
of  the  cable.  This  cable  is  the  ^ace  of  God,  but  for  which, 
this  mistaken  crew  would  speedily  make  the  fearful  plunge 
into  the  horrible  gulf  of  Socinianism.  Now  cut  this  caole 
and  where  are  the  crew  ?  Put  into  this  boat  men  who  are 
not  anchored  to  the  throne  of  God  by  the  very  cords  of 
truth  which  this  system  denies,  and  the  moment  you  let 
them  go,  where  are  they  ?"t  Where  !  At  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss  I  We  are  in  possession  of  a  chapter  of  facts  which 
would  give  this  point  a  most  melancholy  illustration.  We 
tremble  for  the  church.  We  should  despair  if  the  truth  and 
power  of  God  were  not  pledged  for  her  defence  and  perpe- 
tuity forever. 

The  following  extract  from  another  letter  relates  to  Dr. 
Beecher. 

«  Memoir,  p.  223.  t  Jonkin^B  Vindication,  p.  141 
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Feb.  4, 1830.  ''It  is  four  or  five  years  since  I  warned 
brother  B.  ac^ainst  the  spirit  of  speculation  that  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Connecticut.  Two  years  ago,  I  began  to  feel 
alarmed  as  to  his  own  theories.  More  recently  1  have  had 
several  free  conversations  with  him,  and  my  fears  have 
been  allayed  by  assurances  from  him  that  he  should  here- 
after preach  the  parts  of  Calvinism,  against  which  the  un- 
sanctified  heart  revolts,  and  which  on  mature  deliberation 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  preach  earlier  in  Boston.  I 
objected  to  him,  that  Calvinism  has  two  legs,  the  agency  of 
God  and  the  eLgency  of  man ;  he  had  made  it  walk  on  one, 
and  thus  had  given  it  the  halting  gait  of  Theristes  instead 
of  the  majestic  march  of  Achilles.     The  grand  danger  of 

brother  B.  is  too  much  reliance  on  means.    He  and 

are  both  virtually  in  the  old  '  moral  suasion'  system.  He 
plumply  denies,  that  the  more  the  unregenerate  man  sees 
of  God,  tlie  more  he  hates  his  character  and  objects, — that 
it  must,  if  that  were  true,  be  the  worst  ttiin^  we  could  do  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them.''*  Is  this  C^vinism?  Is  it 
truth  ? 

We  regret  that  it  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Matthews  to  introduce  into  his  memoir  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Porter  to  Dr.  Beecher,  which  has  been  recently  published 
in  some  of  our  reli^ous  periodicals.  That  letter  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  churcn.  It  constitutes  an  important  article  in 
her  history,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  and  recorded. 
Besides,  the  delineation  of  Dr.  Porter's  character  is  deficient 
without  it.  And  furthermore,  the  position  which  Dr. 
Beecher  occupies  before  the  public,  as  a  leader  in  the  defec- 
tion from  Calvinism,  and  of  the  seceding  faction  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  demands  its  publicity.  It  should  be 
known  that  christian  friendship  remonstrated  with  him 
years  ago  when  he  began  his  divergent  course,  and  warned 
him  of  the  results. 

Tht  following  extract  is  from  the  same  letter. 

''Dr.  Taylor's  closing  number  on  means,  was  a  designed 
modification  of  the  former  ones,  partly  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Beecher.  The  latter  told  nim  that  he  had  employed 
terms  badly  in  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  selfishness." 
All  that  Taylor  means,  said  He  to  me,  is  that  the  carnal 
mind  is  held  in  check,  or  does  not  act^  not  that  it  is  extinct. 

*  Memoiri  pp.  220,  221 
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<<  While  this  carnal  mind  is  thus  checked,  has  it  moral  qua- 
lities ?'*  said  I.  "  Doubtless."  "  Is  it  sinful  or  holy  or  neither?" 
(Pause.)  '^The  man  is  doubtless  a  sinner."  "Can  one 
who  pugnaciously  and  ostentatiously  maintains  that  all  sin 
consists  in  action^  maintain,  too,  that  a  carnal  mind  is  sin- 
ful while  all  its  action  has  ceased  ?"* 

Our  readers  will  not  be  ^rprised,  that  to  this  last  fatal 
interrogatory  was  given  *'  no  reply." 

A  cardinal  principle  in  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  of  regenera- 
tion, is,  that  Self-love,  or  a  regard  to  one's  own  happiness, 
is  the  primary  cause  and  ultimate  end  of  all  moral  action." 
"  Thus,"  he  says,  *^  self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  cM 
moral  action."  "  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  agent  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  ttadP 

We  design  no  invidious  comparison  of  characters.  Par 
from  it.  But  the  philosophical  affinity  of  certain  senti- 
ments, is  worthy  of  regard.  Lord  Bolin  broke,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  subvert  revealed  religion,  resolved  all  morality 
into  this  same  self-love,  as  its  primary  and  final  cause. 
"  We  love  ourselves,"  said  he,  "  we  love  our  families, 
we  love  the  peirticular  societies  to  which  we  belong ;  and 
our  benevolence  extends,  at  last,  to  the  whole  race  of  Man- 
kind. Like  so  many  diflferent  vortex,  the  centre  of  cXl  is 
self-love.^  "  It"  i.  e.  virtue  Which  he  is  defining,  "  it  is  only 
the  love  of  ourselves.^^  Hume  develops  the  same  theory  in 
his  "Principles  of  Morals,"  and  Volney,  in  his  "Law  of 
Nature."  True,  the  mere  paternity  of  a  doctrine,  involves 
neither  its  truth  or  falsity.  But  it  is  certainly  an  observable 
phenomenon,  that  sceptical  philosophers  should  have  adopt- 
ed and  maintained,  in  their  attempts  at  the  subversion  oT 
Christianity,  the  identical  principle  which  is  fundamental 
in  the  system  of  a  philosophical  divine.  If  these  divines 
intend  only  to  assert  a  fact^  predicable  of  all  men,  till  re- 
generative grace  subordinates  the  love  of  self,  to  the  supreme 
love  of  God,  for  his  own  moral  excellence — a  fact,  involving 
huge  criminality  ;  we  should  have  nothing  to  object.  Such 
is  the  awful  fact.  But  this  is  not  their  meaning.  They 
speak  of  self-love  as  the  primary  cause  and  ulthnate  end  of 
all  moral  action,  as  rights  and  with  this  meaning,  they 
affirm  it  alike  of  God  and  angels,  of  men  and  devils.  And 
thus,  by  a  most  dexterous  exploit  of  philosophy,  all  sin  is 

*  Memoir,  p.  221.  t  Posthumous  Wori(s,  as  (quoted  by  Fuiler* 
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fairly  and  forever  ejected  from  the  universe,  though  we  have 
been  gravely  assured,  by  the  same  philosophy,  that  God 
himself  could  not  prevent  its  infi^ress.  Soberly,  according 
to  this  principle,  the  existence  of  sin  at  all,  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility. Grace  and  redemption  become  unmeaning 
terms.  The  incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God, 
were  the  awfully  magnificent  scenes  of  an  undemanded — 
empty  tragedy. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Porter  thus  writes  : — 

"  Dr.  Taylor's  views  of  self-love  cannot  stand  inquiry. 
Fuller,  in  his  <  Gospel  its  own  Witness,' shows  this  to  be  an 
infidel  sentiment ;  and  Smalley,  volume  1st  of  his  sermons, 
shows  that  Satan  is  innocent,  if  ultimate  <  regard  to  self  is 
no  sin."  "This  one  principle,  sweeps  the  whole  away. 
There  remains  no  radical  distinction  of  character  between 
the  saint  and  the  sinner.  The  most  depraved  individual 
on  earth,  or  even  among  apostate  spirits,  is  doubtless  the 
centre  of  his  own  affections.  And  though  he  may  have 
perverted  views  of  what  is  his  real  interest,  he  means,  not- 
withstanding, to  act,  and  does  act,  from  a  <  primary'  regard 
to  himself  And  if  this  is  the  highest  principle  of  action  to 
a  holy  being,  then  an  angel  and  a  devil  stand  on  the  same 
eround,  as  to  moral  character  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  holiness  and  sin."* 

The  practical  operation  of  this  principle,  if  but  legitimated 
and  carried  out  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  is  thus 
represented : — 

"  Besides,  this  theory  would  split  the  moral  system  into 
as  many  jarring  parts,  with  as  many  centres  of  *  primary' 
affection,  as  it  contains  individuals.  It  would  set  every 
moral  agent  at  variance  with  every  other  moral  agent,  and 
with  God  himself  Whereas,  the  simple  precept,  *  Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  sets  up 
another  standard  in  every  bosom.  It  establishes  a  common 
centre  of  moral  affection  to  the  universe  of  moral  agents, 
and  binds  the  hearts  of  all  to  each  other,  and  to  the  throne 
of  Jehovah  ."t 

So  sung  Pollock : — 

"  VirCne— I  need  not  tell,  when  proved  and  foil 
Matured—incIineB  us  up  to  OoiL" 

The  Volume  b€^e  us  contains  a  large  variety  of  rich 

'm  UemoiTi  pp.  22^—^36.  t  Memoir,  pp.  S36-  237. 
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and  instructive  matter,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  at  present 
to  notice.  We  heartily  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  happy 
influence  on  the  cause  of  sound  doctrine  and  practical 
piety.  The  distinguished  subject  of  it,  has  finished  his 
course.  God  has  taken  him  from  this  distracted  world,  to 
the  peace,  and  purity,  and  bliss  of  heaven.  May  he  call  and 
raise  up  others  like  him,  to  occupy  the  high  places  in  Zion, 
and  adorn  and  defend  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Nature  of  Sin. 

By  ReT.  Nathahixl  HxwxtTi  D.  D. 

O.  My  dear  sir,  the  great  questions  now  agitated  be- 
tween us,  respect  our  opposite  conceptions  of  the  Nature  of 
Sin.  Will  you  state  precisely  your  belief  on  this  funda- 
mental doctrine. 

P.  My  views  of  the  nature  of  sin  are  derived  from  Ro- 
mans V.  1 3. — "  Sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law," 
and  its  parallel  texts.  "This  assertion  [of  the  Apostle] 
leads  us  irresistably  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  in  any 
being  is  accounted  sin,  but  conduct  that  is  a  viblation  of 
law."*  "  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  sin  itself, — what  that  is, 
in  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government,  for  which  God 
blames  and  punishes — the  Apostle  warrants  me  in  assert- 
ing the  unlimUed  proposition  :  that  sin  in  every  form  and 
instance  is  reducible  to  the  act  of  a  moral  agent  in  which 
he  violates  a  known  rule  of  duty."t 

O.  You  affirm,  if  I  understand  your  meaning,  that  in 
order  to  constitute  an  act  of  man  sinful,  it  is  essential  that 
a  ''  rtile  of  duty"  known  to  him  at  the  time  when  the  act 
is  performed,  be  violated  by  the  act  which  is  done. 

P.  I  do :  because  "  it  is  absurd  to  class  any  of  his  [moral 
agent's]  choices  under  the  head  of  sin,  but  those  in  which 
he  violates  known  obligation.  For  a  known  obligation 
must  either  be  violated  or  complied  with ;  and  compliance 
with  obligation  is  holiness  if  any  thing  is — so  that  sin  must 
consist  in  the  violation,  rather  than  the  contrary.  And  the 
obligation  which  is  violated  must  be  known;  for  if  there  be 

•  See  ProfeMor  Fitch's  Diicoureet  on  the  Nature  of  Sin,  p.  3.  t  Idm,  p,  4. 
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no  knowledge  of  an  obligation,  there  can  be  no  act  of  will 
whatever  in  reference  to  it:  and  there  is  just  as  much 
reason,  if  the  determination  of  the  agent  be  compared  with 
such  an  unknown  oUigation,  to  say  that  he  complies  with 
it,  as  that  he  violates  it,  in  any  case ;  because,  without  the 
knowledge  of  an  obligation,  he  has  never  really  made  the 
choice  for  a  compliance  or  a  violation."*  ^<  The  testimony 
of  Paul  admits  [not]  of  evasion :  'Sin  is  not  imputed' — it  is 
not  charged  to  a  moral  agent  as  having  any  existence,  and 
as  forming  any  ground  of  blame — <  when  there  is  no  law' — 
token  there  is  none  applied  to  the  agent  which  he  violates P 
Disc.  p.  11. 

O.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  guilty  of  sin,  when  he  did  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  yet  he 
committed  these  acts  of  sin,  '^ignorantly  and  in  unbelief." 
Your  proposition,  therefore,  that  sin  in  **  every  form  and 
instance,^^  is  an  act  in  violation  of  known  duty  is  unscrip- 
tural ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  man  violates 
known  obligation  ignorantly.  This  instance  of  sin  is 
''necessarily  at  variance  with  the  essential  characteristics 
of  sin,  embraced  in  the  general  proposition,"  and  conse- 
quently your  proposition  falls  to  the  ground. 

P.  "  I  meant  not  to  be  understo(>d  to  confine  the  rules 
of  duty  to  what  the  phrase  might  designate  in  the  popular 
acceptation,  to  the  published  laws  of  uod  or  man  merely, 
but  would  extend  them  to  all  moral  obligations,  however 
made  known,  by  the  conscience,  by  the  works  of  God,  or  by 
published  statutes.  Moral  obligations  wherever  and  how- 
ever made  known  to  a  given  moral  agent,  are  to  him  a  taw; 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  such  as  are  known  to  him,  or  knotp- 

aftfe."t 

O.  Hold,  sir.  You  have  essentially  varied  your  propo- 
sition. KnoiDn  and  knowable  are  as  far  apart  as  knowledge 
and  ignorance.  Your  proposition  is.  "sin  in  every  form 
and  instance  is  a  violation  of  knovm  duty."  Unless  then 
you  can  make  it  appear  that  a  duty  which  is  unknown  but 
knowable,  is  as  well  known  by  being  knowable  though  un- 
known, as  when  it  is  in  fact  known,  then  it  is  plain  that 
you  have  not  only  varied  your  proposition,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  have  renounced  it. 

P.    Suffer  me  to  complete  th^  statement  I  was  making 

*  Idem,  p.  13.  t  Idem,  p.  4. 
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when  you  interrupted  me.  '<  I  deny  not  the  distincUon  be* 
t ween  what  are  popularly  called  sins  of  ignorance  and  sins 
of  knowledge.  For  in  either  case  a  known  obligation  is 
violated  to  constitute  the  sin  of  the  act ;  but  the  obligation 
in  one  case  does  not,  and  in  the  other  does,  arise  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  specific  law.  Sins  of  ignorance  are  those 
acts  in  which  the  moral  agent  transgresses  the  known  obh* 
gation  to  acquaint  himself  with  laws  that  were  applicablOi 
or  some  known  general  obligation  of  morality  from  which  he 
might  have  inferred  the  given  law;  while  those  of  knowledge 
are  the  acts  in  which  he  violates  the  obligation  which  arises 
from  knowledge  of  the  given  published  law  itself"*  "So 
that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  an  obligation  extending  to  an 
agent  when  it  is  wholly  removed  beyond  his  knowledge  or 
the  possibility  of  it ;  or,  to  speak  of  his  conduct  as  bearing 
any  relation  to  such  a  (supposed)  unknown  and  undiscover- 
able  obligation."t  '^  That  God  in  his  law  makes  sin  to  be 
a  violation  of  known  obligation,  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  he  makes  the  published  law  itself  the  ground  of  the 
charge  of  sin  on  his  subjects  no  farther  than  that  law  is 
known,  or  the  ability  and  obligeUion  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  are  knovm*^X 

O.  That  I  may  accurately  apprehend  your  meaning  al- 
low me  to  ask,  if  there  are  in  a  sin  of  ignorance  two  crimi- 
nal acts — the  one,  that  of  being  ignorant,  and  the  other,  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  which  the  sinner  is  ignorant. 

P.  Certainly  not.  I  have  already  declared,  that,  "if 
there  be  no  knowledge  of  an  obligation,  there  can  be  no  act 
of  will  respecting  it."  The  specific  law,  iii  the  case  you 
mention,  being  unknown  to  the  transgressor,  he,  of  course, 
puts  forth  no  act  of  will  respecting  it,  and  is,  therefore,  not 

fuilty  of  sin,  iu  violating  it.     For  nis  ignorance  he  is  culpa- 
le  only. 

O.  It  follows  then,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  violating  God's 
law,  when  it  is  done  ignorantly,  but  only  in  being  ignorant 
of  the  law.  By  the  sin  of  ignorance,  you  mean,  the  sin  of 
being  ignorant.  The  direct  acts  of  Saul  against  Christ  and 
his  disciples,  were  not  sins,  according  to  your  definition  of 
sin,  and  his  criminality  consisted  solely  in  being  ignorant 
and  unbelieving.  But  Paul,  as  you  will  doubtless  admit, 
denominates  his  hostile  acts  against  Christ,  sins  of  great  and 

*  Idem,  p.  6.  t  Idem,  p.  13.  t  Idem,  p.  9. 
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aggravated  guilt.  It  appears  to  me,  most  clearly,  that  your 
statement  of  the  nature  of  sin  is  directly  contradictory  to  the 
Apostle's,  and  is  therefore  unscriptual. 

P.  You  have  overlooked  the  qualification  which  I  made 
of  my  main  proposition.  I  was  careful  to  $pecify  know* 
able  obligations  as  equally  binding  on  the  moral  agent  as 
those  are  which  are  known.  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
was  knowable  to  Saul,  and  he  was,  therefore,  culpable  for 
all  the  hostile  acts  which  he  committed  against  him. 

O.  I  adverted,  as  you  doubtless  recollect,  to  the  qualify- 
ing word,  knowable^  when  you  stated  it;  and  I  repeat 
what  I  then  mentioned,  that  it  is  something  beyond  a  mere 
qualification  of  your  unqualified  and  <'  unlimited'^  proposi- 
tion— it  is  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  it,  and  subver- 
sive of  it.  If  sin  is,  in  every  form  and  instance^  a  violation 
of  known  duty,  then,  in  no  form  or  instance  can  it  be  a 
violation  of  unknown  duty.  By  knowable,  1  suppose  you 
mean  that  which  is  unknown,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may 
be  known — ^i.  e.  learned,  acquired.  Of  course,  a  knowable 
obligation  is  one  which  exists,  but  of  which  an  agent  is 
ignorant,  although  he  has  the  means  of  learning  it.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident,  that  a  limited  proposition  is  not  an  un- 
limited one.  If  the  violation  of  an  unknown,  although 
knowable  obligation,  is  in  any  form  or  instance  sin,  then, 
your  unlimited  proposition  is  limited,  and  so,  as  an  unli- 
mited proposition,  it  is  overthrown.  If  consistent  with 
yourself,  you  must  abandon  the  definition  of  sin,  on  which 
you  rely  for  the  truth  of  your  whole  system. 

Although  you  admitted  the  qualification,  <^  knowable," 
yet  you  subsequently  rejected  it.  For  you  stated  that  <'  God 
makes  the  published  law  itself  the  ground  of  the  charge  of 
sin  on  his  subjects,  no  farther  than  that  law  is  known,  or 
the  ability  and  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  it  are 
knownJ^  According  to  this  assertion,  an  unknown  obliga- 
tion is  binding  only  when  it  is  known  to  be  knowable. 
If  now,  the  sin  of  violating  a  law  of  God  consists,  not  in  the 
violation  of  the  law,  but  in  violating  the  obligation  of  know- 
ing the  law,  and  the  sin  of  vicriating  the  obligation  of  know- 
ing the  law,  consists  not  in  being  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  in 
violating  the  obligation  to  know  what  is  known  to  be 
knowable,  then  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  violating  a 
knowable  obligation.  Thus,  you  abandon  your  qualifica- 
tion of  "  knowable,"  in  distinction  from  known  obligation. 
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Besides,  how  can  an  obligation  be,  with  propriety,  said  to  be 
unknown,  when  it  is  known  to  be  knowable  ?  To  return 
to  the  case  of  Saul.  If  he  knew  that  it  was  knowable  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  he  knew  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  and  therefore^  did  not  ignaranily  blaspheme  and 
persecute  him.  If  he  knew  not  that  it  was  knowable  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  he  did  not  violate  a  known  obli- 
gation, in  not  knowing  that  fiust.  I  see  not,  according  to 
your  views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  how  you  can  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin,  either  in  being  ignoraht  of 
Christ's  true  character,  or  in  persecuting  him. 

P.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are,  or  can  be  any  sins 
of  ignorance,  which  involve  an  actual  ignorance  of  all  the 
great  and  ultimate  ends  of  duty ;  but  only  of  some  specific 
things,  of  the  requirement  or  prohibition  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  while  possessed  of  the  means  of  knowledge.  One 
may  carry  into  such  acts,  all  that  disregard  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  duty  which  involves  in  it,  retellion  against  Ood. 
The  guilt  of  Paul,  therefore,  virtcally  comprised  blas- 
phemy, injury,  persecution,  according  to  his  professions,  as 
well  as  the  guilt  of  unbelief."* 

O.  Your  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  Paul's  guilt,  is 
fatal  to  your  proposition.  For  you  describe  his  conduct 
towards  Christ  as  including  a  violation  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  obligations,  viz.  general  and  specific.  The  former,  you 
represent  him  as  knowingly  violating,  the  latter  ignorantly. 
You  impute  guilt  to  the  latter,  because  of  the  guilt  in  the 
former.  Yoii  therefore  admit  that  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin, 
for  an  act  not  committed  against  a  known  rule  of  duty, 
which  is  contradictory  to  your  proposition. 

In  one  and  the  same  act  of  Paul  arainst  Christ,  a  general 
and  a  specific  obligation  is  violated.  You  state  that  the 
^uilt  of  the  violation  of  the  specific  obligation  is  found,  not 
in  the  act  itself  (ms  contrary  to  the  specific^  but  as  opposed  to 
the  general  obligation.  But  the  act  done,  is,  in  fact,  a  vio- 
lation of  an  obligation  specifically  imposed,  and  Paul  is  deem- 
ed guilty  of  sin  for  committing  it.  Yet,  you  say,  his  guilt 
is  not  for  doing  that  specific  act,  but  for  another,  viz.  vio- 
lating a  general  obligation.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  you 
impute  guilt  to  Paul,  for  an  act  which  he  did  not  do.  On 
account  of  certain  acts  against  known  general  obligations, 

•  Professor  Pitch's  Inquiry  and  Reply,  p.  18. 
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you  hold  him  guilty  for  eertain  other  acts  agaipst  unknown 
specifie  obligations.  Which  amount  to  this,  viz.  for  certain 
acts  which  be  did,  he  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  which  he  did 
not. ,  You  have  not  yet  reconciled  the  case  of  Paul  with 
your  views  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

P.  You  evade  my  meaning.  In  each  act  of  ignorant 
sinning,  there  is,  as  I  stated,  involved  rebeUion  against  Ood. 
The  transgressor  carries  into  the  act  of  ignorant  sinning  all 
that  disregard  of  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  duty  which 
is  involved  in  his  neglecting  the  <'  known  obligation  to  as- 
certain the  truth  respecting  the  specific  duty ;  and  at  each 
step  he  takes  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  the  given  case — 
a  responsibility  which  he  knows  to  rise  in  degree  accord- 
ingly, as  the  conduct  on  which  he  enters,  rises  in  its  bear* 
ings  on  the  welfare  of  others.^*  The  turpitude  of  the  di- 
rect acts  of  Paul  against  Christ,  therefore,  is  asserted,  and 
not  denied  by  my  statement  of  his  guilt.  You  wrongfully 
impute  to  me  the  absurd  supposition,  <<  that  certain  specific 
acts  of  the  will,  not  criminal  in  themselves,  are  so,  because 
of  certain  other  acts  of  the  will  which  are  criminal  in  them- 
selves ;"  for  this  supposition  '<  confounds  with  sin  itself  the 
ground  of  its  certainty.  Now,  all  the  sin  pertaining  to  a 
sinner  at  the  ^iven  time,  lies  in  the  wrong  choices  of  which 
he  is  the  efficient  author  at  the  time  ;  and  the  cause  or  in- 
fluence, whether  within  his  being  or  without  it,  that  moved 
him  to  the  adoption  of  the  choice,  does,  in  the  order  of 
nature  precede  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  come  into  the 
account  of  the  sin  at  the  given  time.  Though  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  given  choice,  yet,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  being  of  it,  inasnmch  as  it  is  the  ground  oif 
its  certainty,  and,  in  the  order  of  nature  previous.''t 

O.  I  did  not  intend  to  impute  to  you  wrongfully  the 
absurd  declaration,  that  an  act  of  the  will,  not  wrong  in 
itself^  is  treated  as  wrong,  on  account  of  another  act  of  the 
will,  which  is  criminal  in  itself.  I  supposed  that  assertion 
was  distinctly  implied  in  your  statement  of  the  virtueU  guilt 
of  Paul's  acts  against  Christ.  You  have  now  explicitly 
rejected  that  hypothesis.  I  understand  you  as  clearly  and 
unequivocally  affirming,  that  each  and  every  choice  of  the 
will,  if  sinful,  must  be  so  on  its  own  intrinsic  character, 
eseluawe  of  all  that  precedes  it    The  criminality  oi  a  sin- 

*  I.  and  R.  p.  18.  *  Dmcounm,  p.  16. 
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fill  choice  lies  in  its  beings  and  not  in  its  cause  or  nature. 
That  which  precedes  a  given  choice,  <<  although  it  may 
illustrate  its  nature^  and  be  the  ground  of  its  certainty,  yet, 
as  it  is  totally  distinct  from  its  being,  cannot  come  into  the 
account  of  its  sin."  Do  I  understand  your  meaning 
accurately  ? 

P.     You  do. 

O.  On  what  ground  now,  is  sin  predicable  of  the  being 
of  the  choice  of  Paul  to  persecute  Christ  ?  Not  on  any  cause 
which  preceded  it.  His  ignorance  however  culpable,  can- 
not as  you  maintain,  "come  into  the  sin  of  the  choice  of 
which  it  was  the  cause ;  nor  his  disregard  of  the  great  and 
ultimate  ends  of  duty,  for  though  this  illustraes  the  nature 
of  the  choice,  it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  being  of  it ;  nor 
is  the  choice  itself  a  violation  of  known  obligation.  Your 
hypothesis  exculpates  the  choice  of  Paul  to  persecute,  en- 
tirely, and  all  his  blame  is  charged  on  his  ignorance  merely. 
Yet  you  have  before  stated  that  Paul  was  virtually  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  injury  and  persecution.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  are  forced  on  to  these  inconsistencies  by  the  necessity 
you  are  under  of  reconciling  the  admitted  guilt  of  Paul  to 
your  'unlimited'  proposition." 

P,  "  Paul  declares  that  his  ignorance  and  want  of  con- 
viction mitigated  his  guilt."* 

O.  True.  But  according  to  your  theory  of  sin,  Paul 
had  no  guilt  to  mitigate  except  that  of  being  ignorant.  You 
surely  do  not  suppose  that  the  guilt  of  being  ignorant  is 
mitigated,  in  any  case,  by  itself.  Your  proposition  and  all 
your  explanations  of  it,  require  you  to  deny  any  guilt  at  all 
to  Paul  except  that  of  being  ignorant  with  the  means  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  you  admit  that  Paul  assigns  that  which 
in  your  view  alone  makes  him  culpable,  as  the  reason  why 
he  was  pardonable  !  1  Tim.  i.  13,  "  who  was  before  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious:  but  I  obtained 
mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief"  Blasphemy, 
persecution,  injury,  were  sinful  actions,  otherwise  no  m^rcy 
was  needed  for  their  pardon.  This  mercy  was  extended  to 
Paul  because  of  his  unbelief  and  ignorance.  He  committed 
other  sins  then,  besides  his  sinful  ignorance.  Your  account 
of  sin  compels  you  to  exonerate  Paul  from  all  other  guilt 
except  that  of  being  ^<  ignorant  in  unbelief,"  your  wpposi* 

*  I.  &  R  p.  19. 
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tion  therefore  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture^  and  therefore  is 
erroneous. 

According  to  your  theory,  of  the  nature  of  sin,  I  do  not 
discern  on  what  grounds  Paul  was  to  blame,  even  for  his 
sin  of  being  ignorant,  which  nevertheless  yon  make,  (if  you 
adhere  strictly  to  your  proposition  and  several  explanations 
of  it)  the  only  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty.  To  constitute 
the  sin  of  ignorance,  you  say,  the  transgressor  must  know 
that  he  has  the  means  of  knowledge }  <<  the  charge  of  sin" 
[extends]  <^  no  further  than  the  law  is  known,  or  the  ability 
and  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  it  are  knoum," 
Now  did  Paul  know  that  he  had  ability  and  was  under  ob- 
ligation to  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ?  If  he  did,  then 
he  did  not  sin  ignorantly  in  rejecting  him  as  an  impostor ; 
if  he  did  not,  then  he  did  not  violate  a  known  obligation  in 
being  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  his  igno- 
rance was,  in  your  account,  not  siniiil. 

P.  Paul  neglected  the  "  known  obligation  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  the  specific  duty"  in  regard  to  Christ. 

O.  In  regard  to  the  fact  in  this  case,  Paul  did  not  neglect 
to  make  inquiry.  From  all  that  is  recorded  of  Paul's  his- 
tory, it  is  most  certain  that  he  attended  to  the  character,  ac- 
tions, and  offices  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  with  the  highest 
interest  He  appears,  before  his  conversion,  to  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  intense  feelings  about  the  whole 
state  and  concerns  of  Christ  and  his  church.  He  appears  to 
have  been  inflamed  by  a  most  extraordinary  ^al  against 
Christ  and  '<  beyond  measure  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ 
and  wasted  it,"  and  to  have  acted  from  forethought  and  with 
strong  conviction,  that  he  was  doing  his  duty.  '^  I  verily 
thought,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  By  deep  and  earnest  attention  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  under  '<  moral  obliga- 
tions" to  oppose  Christ  with  all  his  might.  He  was,  of  course, 
cot  conscious  of  violating  any  known  or  knowable  obliga- 
tion, either  to  God  or  man,  in  any  of  his  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  cause  or  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  a  man  to  think  he  does  wrong, 
when  he  does  what  he  "  verily  thinks  he  ought  to  do,"  as 
was  true  in  the  case  of  Paul.  Now,  according  to  your  defi- 
nition of  sin,  I  see  not  how  Paul  was  culpable  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

P.    ''  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin  in  his  conduct  toward  Jesus 
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and  Us  fidlowers,  because  he  was  not  obeying*  the  known 
obligations  of  love  toward  the  God  of  Israel,  but  was,  like 
his  brethren  the  Pharisees,  seeking  rather  the  applanses  of 
his  countrymen,  and  this  is  made  erident  by  the  promise  of 
Christ ''  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine."  Iffis  opinion  of  himself  as  performing  his  duty 
in  persecuting  the  Christians,  is  not  an  affirmation  that  he 
was  truly  obMient,  and  his  entertaining  the  opinicm  so  con* 
trary  to  the  truth  that  he  was  so,  is  resolved  into  that  self* 
deceit  which  men  voluntarily  practise  on  themselves,  when 
through  a  zeal  of  religion  and  forms,  they  are,  in  reality, 
seeking  their  own  selfish  ends." 

O.  The  question  in  debate  is  not  whether  Panl  was 
ffuilty  of  sin  in  his  conduct  towards  Christ  and  his  people. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  parties.  But  the  question  between 
us  is,  how  the  admitted  guilt  of  Paul  is  consistent  wilh3^ur 
proposition,  that  ''sin  in  every  form  and  instance  is  reduci* 
ble  to  an  act  in  which  a  moral  agent  violates  a  known  rule 
of  duty."  All  that  you  have  just  now  said  is  beside  the 
point  in  dispute.  To  reconcile  your  views  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  with  the  admitted  guilt  of  PauPs  conduct,  you  must 
make  it  appear,  not  that  Paul  committed  sin,  but  that  he 
sinned  in  the  manner  and  form  which  you  affirm  is  essen* 
tial  to  the  bein^  of  sin.  If  Paul  knew  that  he  was  violating 
the  known  obligations  of  love  to  the  God  of  Israel,  then  he 
knew  he  was  committing  sin.  How  then  did  he  sin  ignor* 
antly ;  and  how  could  he  say  that  he  did  what  he  verily 
thought  that  he  ought  to  do?  If  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  violating  those  obligations,  then  he  did  not  knowingly 
violate  known  duty,  and  so  was  not  guilty  of  sin,  according 
to  your  account  oi  it.  Your  idea  of  sin  neeessarily  imi^es 
not  merely  a  violation  of  an  actual  obligation,  but  of  an  ob* 
ligation  known  to  the  transgressor  at  the  time,  and  as  such 
knowingly  violated.  You  also  observed  that  Paul  was  the 
subject  of  voluntary  self-deception .  That  word — voluntary 
— ^is  a  very  Proteus  especially  at  present  In  what  sense 
do  you  use  it  ?  Do  you  mean  by  it,  that  Paul  deceived  him* 
self  knowingly,  and  of  set  purpose  ?  Then  he  knowingly 
sinned.  What  sort  of  deceit  is  that  which  is  knowingly 
imposed  on  one's  self?  Deceit,  known  to  be  deceit,  is  no 
longer  deceit.    If  he  designedly  deceived  himself,  in  pert- 
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suading  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  ou^t  to  persAcutv 
Christ,  then  he  knew  that  his  deceitful  belief  was  a  decep- 
tion, and  so  did  not  sin  ignorantly  in  unbelief.  But  if  he 
was  really  deceived,  and  was  in  fact  doing  wickedly  when 
he  thought  he  was  acting  righteously,  as  you  admit,  then 
your  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  sin  is  totally  sub- 
verted. 


Art.  VI. — On  Repentance  and  Penance. 

Repentance,  in  its  application  to  man,  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  right  state  of  mind  in  reference  to  sin,  with  the  fruits, 
or  consequences.  It  implies  a  change  of  that  mind,  as  hav- 
ing been  in  a  wrong  state,  and  then  the  results  both  of  con- 
tinued sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  disposition  to  good  works — con- 
stituting what  is  otherwise  called  reformation.  So  the 
Scriptures  teach,  as  we  believe,  in  r^ard  to  this  important 
subject.  They  enjoin  it  upon  '<  all  men  every  where  to  re^ 
pent" — because  all  men  are  sinners  ;  and  they  as  uniformly 
insist,  that  repentance  is  nothing,  except  as  it  <<  brings  forth 
good  fruits." 

There  is  used,  moreover,  it  is  believed,  on  nnnsual  pre- 
cisian o/vwds  whenever  this  important  duty  is  inculcated. 
''It  has  been  observed  by  some,  and  I  think  with  great 
reason,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  that  the  former  [of  the  two 
words  fjkcrdevoaw,  and  fi^rofMXojMuJ  denotes  properly  « 
change  to  the  better, — ^the  latter,  barely  a  change^  whether 
it  be  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse.  That  the  former  works  a 
change  of  mind  that  is  durable  and  productive  of  consequen- 
ces, while  the  latter  expresses  only  a  present  uneasy  feeling 
of  r^ret,  or  sorrow  for  what  is  done,  without  regard  either 
to  duration  or  to  effects  ;  in  fine,  that  the  first  may  be  pro- 
perly translated  into  English,  I  reform — the  second,  I  repent  j 
in  the  familiar  acceptation  of  the  word." — (Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations on  the  four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  322.)  <<  Where  this 
change  of  mind  is  inculcated  as  a  duty,  or  the  necessity  of 
it  mentioned  as  a  doctrine,  the  terms  are  invariably  lu&ronost^^ 
and  fMTavoia." — (p.  327.)    And  he  adduces  the  following 
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passftj^  in  proof  of  his  portion :  Matt.  iii«  S4 ;  Mark  ri.  12 ; 
Acts  li.  38 — viii.  22,  and  xvii.  30. 

This  view  of  the  subject  we  adopt.  We  inculcate  re- 
pentance (the  iuoreofota)  on  all  unconverted  men,  because 
they  are  sinners,  and  because  it  is  written^'  <^ye  must  be  born 
again  f  and  if  we  inculcate  its  exercises  on  all  who  profess 
to  be  Christians  also,  not  only  as  being  due  tb  sin  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  repentance  is  in  its  nature  continuous 
while  sin  continues,  and  because  we  reject  as  spurious  all 
pretensions  to  this  exercise,  which  are  not  connected  with 
reformation.  We  suppose  the  beginning  of  repentance  to 
imply  a  chan^  of  heart,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  that  beginning ;  we  suppose  it  to  be 
necessary  throughout  life,  as  sin  continues  through  life ; 
we  insist  upon  it  in  all  men,  because  all  men  are  sinners, 
though  not  on  all  alike  as  to  its  not  yet  being  commenced ; 
we  do  not  admit  that  it  is  safe  to  repent  at  certain  seasons 
only,  since  all  sins  need  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  intervals  of 
our  repenting  might,  on  such  a  scheme,  destroy  the  soul. 

Such  are  the  Scriptural  representations,  and  such  are  our 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance :  and  it  were  easy  to 
show  here  that  it  is  the  view  agreed  in,  substantially,  by  the 
creeds  and  formulas  of  all  Protestant  denominations  of 
Christians. 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  Romanism  to  this  im- 
portant doctrine  ?  What  does  that  system  teach,  and  what 
are  its  general  influences,  in  relation  to  this  great  and  in- 
dispensable requirement? 

We  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  question — we  shall  show 
the  teachings  and  tendencies  of  Romanism,  in  reference  to 
repentance,  and  on  the  same  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
in  reference  to  its  views  of  justification.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
sent is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  discussion.  The  burden 
we  then  laid  upon  Romanism,  was,  that  it  fatally  deludes  its 
adherents,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptural  method  of  justifi- 
cation. This  will  still  farther  appear,  if  we  succeed  in  the 
present  discussion,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance. And  this  we  may  say  again,  is,  in  our  view,  the  true 
method — one  true  method  it  certainly  is — of  showing  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  system.  We  care  not'now  what  may 
or  may  not  be  true  of  the  character  of  its  priesthood  ;  we 
care  not  to  inquire  to  its  history  or  its  exclusive  preten- 
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sions;  we  care  not)  at  present,  for  its  assumptions  of  >n|ialii-^ 
bility,  or  the  purity  of  its  political  professions  ;  we  care  not  to 
settle  whether  thi^  is  the  be€tst  of  prophecy^  destined  to^<  go 
into  perdition."  The  question  with  uis  is,  whether  they  mis-^ 
lead  their  suhjects  in  an  essential  point  of  doctrine,  whether 
their  own  acknowledged  dogmas,  and  habitnal  instrrtetions; 
are  such  as  to  lead  men  away  from  true  repentance,  £ind  the 
only  way  of  a  sinner's  returning  to  Ood  ?  This  we  shal! 
attempt  to  prove. 

(1.)  We  charge ^f  St  then,,  that  the  very  language  of  theit 
Scriptures  is  erroneous  on  this  subject,  andpcnrticularly  in 
their  translation  of  the  important  word  Meravocu 

The  vulgate^  their  standard  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
renders  it,  by  the  phrase  agere  pefnitentiam,  (to  do  penance,) 
and  in  this  form  is  it  uniformly  quoted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Thas,  Ezekie)  iviii.  30:  is  ^^  convertintini  et- 
agite  penitentiam.^*  Luke  xir.  5:  .^Nisi  penit^ntiam 
egeritis,  omnes  similiter  peribMs  /'  and  Acts  ii.  38| :  ^^peni- 
tentUim  agite  and  baptizetur  unusquis^te  vestrum^ — 
(Decrees  of  the  Council  o€  Trent— ^49eBs.  xiv.  depenitMtid.) 

Their  English  version,  particularly  the  Douay,  is  strictly 
conformed  to  this  standard.  We  read,  therefore,  ''Be  con- 
verted and  do  penance  for  all  your  iniquities.'^  "Except 
ye  dff  penance^  ye  shall  alt  likewise  perish  r^  and  ^^  do  pen- 
ance and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you.''— ^See  Douay 
Bible  for  the  passages  cited  above.) 

Now,  what  we  ask,  must  be  the  practical  impression  on 
the  mind  of  a  poor  Catholic,  who  hears  the  Scriptnres  (]fitQted 
(when  they  are  quoted  at  all)  in  a  versi&ti  like  this  ?  What 
must  be  his  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  re^titance  t 
He  is  told  to  do  penance,  and  he^  is  told  it  in  cohnectioi^ 
with  a  mnltitude  of  observances,  nifeny  of  which  liequfre 
self-torture,  aud  are  called  by  the  titm^  of  penance.  ; 

We  know  that  much  of  this  practical  impression  m^ust 
depend  on  the  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  reqiiirer 
ment.  But  that  these  are  not  such  as  to  mend  the  matter, 
will  sufficiently  appear,  when  we  6ome  to  another  part  of 
our  subject.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shovt^n,  that 
the  very  language  used  is  erroneous.  T**^  Scrlpturesj  as 
rendered  by  mem,  mislead.  The  Holy  Grhost-  said  Mffrovor^/Tc 
and  to  do  penance,  is  neither  a  trte  or  safe  ttanislatiott. 

(2.)  But  sec^ndfyf  the  do^uas  of  the  Roman  chtirih— 
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their  infattiiU  and  unchangeable  eanens — moke  the  same 
errmeous  impression. 

These  di^mas  relate,  indeed,  only  to  tlie  duties  of  repeat- 
ance  after  baytism^  and  it  \&  remarkable  tbat  this  great 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  duty  which  is  said 
expressly  to  be  commanded  to  *'  all  men" — is  not  taught  by 
the  Romish  Ganoiis  at  all,  except  in  relation  to  those  who 
are  lapsed  after  baptism !  Their  belief  is,  that  ^^  baptism 
confers  grace,"  and  their  instructions  are  concerning  those 
who  have  lapsed  afterwards.  How  shall  these  be  restored  ? 
— ^how  saved  ?  This  is  to  be  by  repentance.  But  what  is 
repentance  ?  Here  they  teach,  that  repentance  [penance^ 
is  a  sacrament^  and  it  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  contrition^ 
confession^  and  satisfaction.  This  confession  must  be  to  a 
priest^  invariably,  and  the  satisfaction  may  be  made  by 
fasts^  alms,  penances,  and  other  meritorious  works. 

This  is  the  theory:  now  for  our  authorities,  says  the 
Council  of  Trent,  (1st.  Canon  of  the  xiv.  Session,)  "  whoso- 
ever shall  aiSirm  that  penance,  (our  repentance,)  as  used  in 
the  Catholic  church,  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful,  to  reconcile  them  to  God,  as  often  as  they  fall  into 
sin  after  baptism— let  him  be  accursed."  Again,  (Canon  iv.) 
"  whosoever  shall  deny,  that  in  order  to  a  full  and  perfect 
forgiveness  of  sins,  three  acts  are  required  of  the  penitent, 
constituting,  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, viz.  contrition,  confi^ion,  and  satisfaction — ^let  him 
be  accursed."     -    .  .«  .     :  i 

Again,  it  is  said,  Vith  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  this  sacira^ 
ment,  <<  the  sins  which  are  destroyed  by  penam6e,  itaay  he 
called  with  propriety,  the  mfUter  of  penance J^ — (Catholic 
Catechism,  p.  268.)  '^  There  is  no  sin,  however  grievous, 
no  crime  however  enormous,  or  however  frequently  com<- 
mitted,  which  penance  does  not  remit." — (Idem,  p.  260.) 
^<  Avail  yourself,  therefore,"  (says  the  Apostolic  vicar  of 
London,  in  his  instructions  for  the  jubilee  of  182S,)  "  avail 
yourselves,  therefore,  of  every  means  of  discharging  your 
debt  to  divine  justice." 

But  the  council  go  on  to  explain.  '<  CmUriiion  (or  attri- 
tion, as  it  is  elsewhere  called,)  is  titxe  sorrow  and  detestation 
which  the  mind  feels  for  past  sins,  with  a^purpose  of  sinning 
no  more."    To  this,  as  it  here  stands,  we  have  no  objec- 
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tions.  But  agftin,  '<  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  lie  a»' 
cended  from  eajrth  to  beaven,  left  his  prieste  in  ids  plaoe, 
as  presidenut  and  judgesi  to  whom  all  mortal  offences,  into 
which  the  faithful  might  fall,  should  be  submitted,  that  they 
might  pronounoe  sentence  and  remission,  or  retention  <^ 
sins,  by  the  power  of  the  keys." — (Session  xiv.,  Chap.  5.) 
And,  '^  the  council  farther  teaches,  that  even  those  priests, 
who  live  in  mortal  sin,  exercise  the  function  of  forgiving 
sins,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  conferred  on  them  in 
ordination  P'— ^<<  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mare  nmlistry, 
whether  to  publish  the  Gh)spel^  or  to  dedturt  the  remission 
of  sins ;  but  as  of  the  nature  of  e.,  judicial  act,  in  which 
sentence  is  pronounced  by  him  as  «  judge  ;  and  tfaere&nre, 
the  penjitent,  ought  not  to  flatter  himself  on  account  of  his 
(aitb,  so  as  that  though  he  should  have  no  contrition,  and 
though  the  priest  should  not  intend  to  act  seriously,  and 
really  to  absolve  him,  he,  (the  genitent,)  should  suppose 
that  he  is,  nevertheless,  truly  absolvisd  before  God,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  faith  only.  For  faith,  without  penance,  can- 
not procure  the  remission  of  sins."— (Chap,  vi.) 

Having  cited  these  authorities,  we  must  make  neveral 
remarks  here,  before  proceeding  to  the  other  parts  of  this 
c<Hnplex  theory. 

And  Jiratj  we  admit  freely,  that  if  the  Catholic  definition 
of  repentance,  (penancej  in  their  version  of  it,)  had  stood 
by  itself,  and  not  subject  to  interpretation,  and  other  influ- 
ences of  the  system,  it  would  not  have  bwn  particularly 
objectionable.  We  believe,  that  lepentance  implies  c<mtri- 
tion,  confession,  and,  properly  undersliood,  satisfaction.  We 
admit,  moreover,  that  the  accompsayiilg  instructions  do 
often  inculcate  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  the  penitent;  but 
they  evidently  give  a  meaning  to  confession  and  satisfac- 
tion, which  we  csa  by  no  means  admit,  and  they  fail  to 
make  that  distinction  between  evangelical  and  legal  sorrow 
for  sin,  which  the  Scriptures  cleariy  inculcate. 

And  we  must  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that  never  in  all 
our  former  observation^  have  we  been  so  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  exceeding  deceiifulness  of  this  "^mystery  of 
iniquity,'^  as  now,  in  st;udying  its  views  of  these  leading 
doctrines.  They  will  give  you  a  definitien ;  which  is  ia 
itself,  uiwxceptionable.  And  one  might  be  ready  to  say, 
what  more  can  be  asked  ?  Do  they  not  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine after  all  ?    But  lo<^  again,  and  you  are  sure  to  see 
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flon^thing  appended,  to  the  definition,  which  you  can  by  no 
means  receive.  They  add  qnalifying  assertions — they 
leare  openings  for  ambiguous  construction&^>^they  prescribe 
methods  which  are  erroneous,  and  on  the  whole,  the  carry- 
ing mit  of  that,  which  is  admitted,  will  be  sure  to  be  such 
as  to  teach  positive  error,  and  that  of  the  worst  influence. 

Now  this  feature  obtains  preeminently  in  what  is  taught 
with  regard  to  repentance.  They  give  the  doctrine,  we  will 
say,  a  true  definition  till  they  define  that  definition.  It  does 
consist  in  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  But  they 
call  it  ^^  doing  penanoe^-^-making  it  altogether  a  thing  of  hu- 
man agency ;  and  then,  in  the  carrying  out,  it  is  to  I&  done, 
among  other  things,  by  eonfessiouy  and  confession  is  a  sacror 
fnint,  and  to  be  performed  through  the  ministry  of  a  priest. 
There  is  then  no  repentance  but  by  performing'  a  rite :  no 
repentance  before  God  alone:  no  repentance,  but  sacra- 
mental penance  before  a  priest  !-^one  might  wonder,  by  the 
way,  how  the  three  thousand  who  did  penance  at  Pente- 
cost, fcould  have  been  received  into  the  church  on  this  plan. 

But  waiving  this,  we  have  special  objections  to  sacra* 
inental  confession  to  a  priest :  we  consider  it  not  only  un- 
warranted, but  absolutely  impious  and  absurd.  It  assumes 
the  existence  of  piety,  when  it  has  no  right  to  do  so,  since 
neither  Scripture  nor  the  lives  of  professors  ^ive  us  reason 
to  believe  that  grace  is  always  '^ conferred  in  baptism." 

It  must  be  particular,  and  no  sin  which  is  not  sincerely 
confessed  is  forgiven;  but  no  priest  or  other  mortal  can 
know  whether  every  sin  has  been  so  confessed.  How  then 
can  he  undertake  to  absolve?  and  if  anv  sin  remain  unab* 
solved  by  him,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  confession  but 
by  a  priest,  how  is  the  penitent  to  ^et  to  heaven  ? 

Another  objection  to  sacramentai  confession  is,  that  it  ex- 
poses the  penitent,  especially  if  a  female,  to  artifice  and 
temptation  :  another  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  whole 
case.  The  penitent  confesses  only  at  certain  seasons  :  (the 
canons  are  satisfied  if  it  be  once  a  year,)  but  he  sins  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  now,  since  confession  is  efBcacious  only 
when  offered  through  this  medium — since  the  sinner  may 
not  go  immediately  to  God— what  is  to  become  of  hiip,  if  he 
die  in  these  intervals? 

Lefifal  repentance,  moreover,  is  not  efficacious  to  reform 
morals ;  but  periodical  repentance  is  very  likely  to  be  leml, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  beliere  flrom  observation  that 
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the  subjects  of  such  a  system  are  not  thereby  becoming  bet- 
ter men.  There  may  be  some  restraint  in  it  for  a  season ; 
but  it  does  not  change  the  heart,  and  with  the  next  tempta- 
tion the  sinner  falls  again  into  sin.  Why  should  he  not? 
He  knows  how  his  crime  can  be  removed,  and  sins  on  at  a 
calculated  price.  His  canons  teach  him  that  there  is  no  sin 
which  penance  cannot  take  away :  he  is  told  that  this  is  the 
appointed  method  of  obtaining  reconciliation  with  God  :  he 
gt>es  on  sinning  and  confessmg,  therefore,  while  life  lasts, 
and  finally,  at  the  close  of  it,  rests  entirely  satisfied  and  sure 
of  going  (o  heaven,  if  he  can  but  secure  the  offices  then  of 
his  ghostly  confessor ! 

And  this  is  Repentance  .i«^hat  all-important  duty  incul- 
cated by  the  apostles,  in  such  plain  language,  on  such  sim- 
ple terms,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  men !  Their 
preaching  seems  to  have  embraced  but  two  great  points, 
^'  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  They  did  not  admit  that  one  of  these  could  exist 
without  the  other :  they  did  not  encumber  them  with  expo* 
sitions^  which  none  but  the  learned  could  comprehend :  they 
did  not  say  ^<do  penance."  instead  of  repent ;  and  then,  in 
explaining  what  they  meant  by  penance,  run  it  into  compli- 
cated observances  that  could  not  always  be  performed :  they 
did  not  tie  up  the  penitent  to  a  secondary  instrumentality, 
and  deny  him  all  the  benefits  of  a  hearty  repentance,  unless 
the  offices  of  a  priest  could  be  had  :  they  did  not  assume,  in 
order  to  offer  the  benefits  of  repentance,  that  grace  had 
already  been  conferred  :  they  did  not,  in  directing  men  to  a 
duty,  expose  them  to  new  temptations,  which  would  have 
been  less  had  this  duty  been  omitted :  they  did  not  confine 
the  preaching  of  repentance  to  baptized  persons,  or  lapsed 
Christians :  they  did  not,  in  fine,  inculcate  the  efficacy  of 
priestly  absolution,  whatever  the  previous  life  had  been,  and 
thus  leave  the  penitent  to  be  awfully  deluded  in  a  dying 
hour!   . 

But  we  believe  the  system  of  which  we  are  speaking  to 
be  chargeable  with  all  this,  and  therefore  false,  and  delusive, 
and  dreadfully  dangerous  to  souls. 

(3.)  The  other  part  of  repentance  (which  we  have  chosen 
to  consider  by  itself,)  is  called  scUisf action :  and  this  satis&c- 
tion  may  be  made  '*  by  fastings,  prayers,  alms,  or  other  good 
works."  It  also  includes  pencil  sufferings  enjoined  by  a 
priest,  and  thus  provides  for  a  Purgatory  and  the  system  of 
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indiiigenoes,  of  which  we  shall  not  now  speak.  We  propoM 
to  con&ne  what  farther  we  have  to  offer,  at  present,  to  the 
Romanists  view  of  almb^gitino  ;  or  that  part  of  Repent- 
aoce,  which  makes  satisfaction  by  this  method* 

And  here  we  teach  aa  well  as  others,  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  give  of  our  goods  for  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses. The  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  of  all  Protestants,  is 
that  <^  faith  works  by  love,"  and  that  he  who  loves  God  will 
love  his  neighbor  also.  But  we  also  believe  that  a  man  may 
<<  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  not  having  charity  of 
the  true  love  of  Ood  in  his  heart,  and  then  that  it  prq^ih 
him  nothing.  We  teach  that  after  we  have  done  all,  <<  we 
are  unprofitable  servants."  We  have  never  dohe,  dor  shall 
we  ever  do,  more  than  is  our  duty ;  and  therefoke  the  idea 
of  making  satisfaciian  to  God,  properly  speaking,  as  a  part 
of  repentance  for  sin  (whatever  of  satisfaction  it  might  be 
proper  to  make  to  man,  in  particular  instances)  is,  in  our 
view,  absurd,  and  a  dangerous  error. 

But  let  us  now  hear  what  Bomanism  teaches  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  our  subject  '^  The  Council  of  Trent  fiirther 
teaches,  that  such  is  the  abundance  of  the  Divine  bounty, 
that  we  are  able  to  make  satisfaction  to  God  the  Father, 
through  Christ  Jesus,  not  only  by  punishnumts  voluntarily 
endured  by  us,  as  chastisements  for  sin ;  or  imposed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  priest,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ofience. 
— (Section  xiv..  Chap.  9.)  and  again,  '^  Whoever  shall  affirm 
that  we  can  by  no  means  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  our 
sins,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  far  as  temporal  penalty 
is  concerned,  (and  to  the  lapsed  christian  there  is  no  other 
penalty !)  either  by  punishments  inflicted  on  us  by  Him  and 
patiently  borne,  or  enjoined  by  the  priest-^such  as  fastings, 
prayers,  alms,  or  other  works  of  piety — let  him  be  aconuned.'* 
— (Chap,  ix.,  Can.  13.) 

The  amount  of  the  doctrine  is  seen  when  taken  in  these 
connections.  It  is,  that  the  eternal  punishment  due  jto  die 
sinner  is  taken  away  by  baptism :  but  temporal  penalties 
are  incurred  by  lapsed  Christians :  to  these,  therefore,  re* 
pentance  (or  rather  penance)  is  preached,  and  their  guilt  is 
to  be  removed  by  a€Uisfactian,j  as  weU  as  contrition  and  con- 
fession, the  former  consisting  principally  in  deeds  of  charity 
and  religious  benevolence.  The  mention  of  its  being 
through  the  merits  of  Christy  avails  nothing  here,  since 
these  had  been  before  apphed,  and  the  thing  now  before  the 
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mind  is  something  to  be  done  by  tt^  and  done  on  the  princi- 
ple of  makinff  satisfaciion  to  God.  Let  us  now  conceive 
of  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  doctrine  on  the  mind  of  a. 
proud  and  dissolute  sinner. 

Massillon  preached  many  of  his  most  powerful  sermons 
before  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  He  exposes  faithfully  their 
luxury,  their  amUition,  their  intrigues,  their  secret  crimes, 
and  their  general  dissoluteness  of  manners :  and  he  tells 
them  again  and  again,  that  unless  they  repent,  and  reform, 
with  regard  to  all  their  sins,  tbey  must  incur,  and  are,  in- 
deed, now  incurring  the  visitations  of  Almighty  wrath. 
But  alas ;  it  is  to  do  penance  after  all !  He  always  speaks 
of  Repentance  as  a  wovk  to  be  done :  and  it  is  to  be  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  priest,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons. And,  in  like  manner,  of  the  detail ;  satisfaction  to  be 
made  by  various  observances,  and  among  these  the  giving  of 
alms  ever  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  These  associate  us 
au  merite)  to  the  merit  of  GodTs  o^an  liberaliti/:  these  are 
moyens  de  saiut)  means  of  salvation :  charity  has  often 
(eu:piait)  expiated  the  abuse  of  riches :  and  the  poor  (by 
receiving  it)  have  facilitated  to  the  rich  the  pardon  of  their 
guilty  pleasures:  {/(xcUiient  mtx  riches  Is  pardon  de 
leurplaisirs.) 

''  I  need  hardly  add,  in  conclusion,  that  christian  charity 
(alms  givif^)  gteatty  aids  in  expiating  the  crimes  of  abun- 
oasce ;  and  tnat  il  is  the  only  way  which  Providence  has 
ftimished,  fee  this  end,  to  those  who  are  born  in  prosperity. 
K  alaaft-givinff)  says  ChryBostom,  could  not  procure  for  us 
the  pardon  of  ouroffencesy  we>mfight  even  complain  of  our 
calamity :  we  should  find  it  a  great  misfortune  that  God 
bad  denied  to  man  so  easy  a  means  of  salvation ;  we  should 
say,  at  least,  ^<  if  by  the  power  of  riches  one  could  open  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  purchase  the  glory  of  the  saints  with 
all  his  earthly  possesions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  happy 
thing."  Well,  my  brother,  continues  this  holy  preacher,  you 
may  avail  yourself  of  this  blessed  privilege,  for  it  is  permit- 
ted. Hasten,  then,  before  your  riches  escape  you,  to  place 
them  safely  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  as  the  price  of  your 
eternal  inheritance.  The  concupiscence  of  men  may,  per- 
haps, yet  swallow  them  up :  a  change  of  fortune  may,  per- 
haps, cause  them  to  pass  from  your  hands,  and  death,  at  all 
events,  will,  sooner  or  later,  force  you  to  leave  them  forever. 
Ah,  there  is  nothing  but  charity  can  protect  them  from  all 
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accidents  :  but  she  can  render  you  their  eternal  poasiessoT; 
she  will  place  them  in  safety  in  eternal  mansions,  and  give 
you  the  right  to  enjoy  them  in  the  bosom  of  God  himself 

If  any  thing  can  be  worse  than  this  on  such  a  subject  we 
should  really  like  to  know  what  it  is.  Who  can  doubt,  for 
a  moment,  the  practical  result  upon  such  a  court  as  that  of 
the  proudest  and  most  dissolute  monarch  of  France  ?  If  this 
be  repentance,  they  will  repent.  How  easy  to  them  the  me- 
thod of  expicUing  sins !  confess  I  indeed  they  will,  and 
make  abundant  satisfciction  also.  They  will  hasten  to 
place  their  riches  in  this  safe  deposit — the  bosoms  of  the 
poor.  Happy ^  indeed,  they  are  that  they  may  thus  pfireAose, 
and  at  an  easy  price,  a  right  to  the  mansions  in  the  heavens : 
they  will  build  splendid  ediiicesfor  the  church;  they  will 
endow  new  benefices ;  they  will  pay  for  a  thousand  masses 
for  the  indigent  dead,  if  necessary  ;  they  will  promise  to  do 
all  this,  this  moment,  if  the  priest  is  ready  to  attend  upon 
them ;  and  then — they  will  sin  again  I 

And  such,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  the  practical  influence 
wherever  this  system  is  preached.  Sach  a  repentance  is 
calculated,  in  its  very  nature,  while  it  leaves  the  heart  an* 
changed,  to  allay  the  fears  of  a  guilty  soul  in  a  way  that  the 
Divine  benevolence  never  intended.  We  charge  this  upon  it : 
not  its  abstract  dogmas  so  much,  (for  to  these  they  will  give 
softening  constructions)  but  its  whole  tendency  as  a  practi- 
cal system :  its  tendency  as  preached,  and  exhibited,  and 
relied  upon,  by  poor,  ignorant,  and  confiding  devotees* 
Here,  we  think,  we  have  shown  it  must  mislead.  It  keeps 
away  from  the  mind  all  correct  views  of  repentance  and 
faith — fundamental  articles  of  our  religioa.  It  is  specially 
delusive  to  the  dying :  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  immortal 
souls. 

This  we  solemnly  believe  concerning  the  83rsteni  of  IU>- 
manism :  feeling  this,  we  offer  no  apology  for  an  attempt 
to  e3q>ose  one  of  its  leading  errors* 
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By  the  E^itob. 

Bsperinurdal  and  Praelieal  Views  t^ftke  AUmemmi.  By  OcTAViue  Wnnow, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  New-York.  New-York: 
John  S.  Taylor,  Theological  and  Sundiiy  School  Bookseller.  Brick  Church 
Chaoei,  comer  of  Park  Row  and  Spruce  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall.    1638L 

A  Treatise  on  ifu  Offices  qf  CKrist.  By  Geobgs  STSPiiBNsoi?,  Minister  of  the 
Grospel,  Ayr.  First  Ametican  Edition.  New-York:  Robert  Carter,  58  Canal 
Street    Philadelphia :  William  S.  Mariien.'  183a    pp.316.. 

Letters  on  Theron  and  Aapasio,  addressed  to  the  AuOior,  By  Robert  Sands- 
MAir.  Prom  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition.  New- York:  John  S.  Taylor. 
Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan,  db  Co.    183a    pp.  600. 

Metaphysical  speculations  have  been  making  gradual 
but  steady  changes  in  the  theology  of  New  England,  ever 
since  the  days  of  President  Edwards.  The  advance  has 
often  been  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  spirit  which 
cherished  ity  has  been  constantly  extending  itself;  fostering 
the  pride  of  human  reason ;  undermining  respect  for  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  gradually  accumulating  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples, which  required  but  a  little  arrangement  and  modi- 
ficatipn  to  form  a  system  utterly  subversive  of  the  Gospel. 

Most  of  these  changes  have  been  introduced  under  a 
pretense  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their  success.  It  hai^ 
been  that  of  giving  to  truth  an  easier  and  more  direct  access 
to  the  conscience,  and  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. It  was  the  great  desideratum  to  remove  irom  theology 
every  thing  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  sinner's  way  m 
his  return  to  God.  This  plan  has  been  pursued,  one  thin|^ 
after  another  has  been  taken  out  of  the  smner's  way,  till  it 
is  iound  that  he  is  perfectly  able  to  recover  himself;  by  a 
peculiar  legerdemain,  all  truth  has  been  taken  from  the  doc- 
trines, and  all  holiness  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel^ 
while,  to  the  view  of  the  unthinking,  and  in  the  solemn  de- 
claration of  the  party  itself,  every  thmg  remains  unchanged. 

It  has  been  founds  however,  and  the  discovery  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  new  theology,  that  God  requires 
nothing  of  man  but  what  he  may  perform  at  the  prompting 
of  self-love ;  that  this  is  the  only  moral  affection  of  which 
men,  devils,  angels,  and  even  Jehovah  himself,  is  capable. 

We  propose  Driefly  to  describe  some  of  these  changes,  so 
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bi  as  they  illustrate  the  steps  by  which  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  has  been  obscured  in  many  of  odr 
Hew  England  churches. 

In  leading  sinners  to  the  Saviour,  it  had  always  been 
customary  to  press  the  justice  of  both  the  precept  and  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  justice  of  the  precept,  in  order 
that  the  sinner  might  learn  his  obligations,  his  innate  de- 
pravity, and  his  dependence  on  the  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  justice  of  the  penalty,  in  order  that  he 
might  feel  that  he  was  justly  exposed  to  it ;  that  it  expressed, 
in  Its  fearful  denunciation,  only  his  own  deserts  and  the 
depth  and  duration  of  God's  wrath  towards  him ;  that  he 
might  see  in  it,  the  futility  of  all  those  atten^pts  which  the 
guilty  mind  instinctively  makes  for  its  own  justification. 

Now,  it  is  to  the  first  of  these,  the  justness  of  the  precept 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other^  that  the  attention  of 
divines  in  New  England  has  been  directed  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  impenitent.  Their  great  object  has  been  to 
preach  and  enforce  obligation. 

Sometimes  some  particular  duty  was  chosen  as  most 
suitable  to  make  an  impression  on  the  sinner's  conscience 
and  heart,  as  for  instance,  submission  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  electing  to  salvation.  That  God  has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  hardeneth  whom  he  pleases 
is  an  important  truth ;  but  not  one  with  which  the  blinded 
sinner  has  particular  concern  at  first:  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
busy  himself  about  God's  mejthod  of  bestowing  salvation, 
but  to  receive  that  salvation  by  faith;  not  to  submit  to 
God's  sovereignty  in  giving  faith,  but  to  exercise  that  grace. 

We  suppose  that  the  decrees  of  God  impose  the  duty  of 
submission  no  farther  than  they  become  known  in  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence,  but  they  had  with  many  been  the 
theme  of  speculation  so  long,  that  not  only  were  they  taking 
the  place  oiF  the  Divine  Law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  but,  even 
with  respect  to  those  which  had  not  yet  been  developed  by 
providence,  we  were  required  to  imagine  them  already 
Known  to  us,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  sinner  was  to 
imagine' to  himself  that  it  was  God's  decree  to  cast  him  oflT, 
and  was  commanded  to  submit  and  be  willing  to  be  damned ; 
and  till  he  arrived  at  this  state  of  mind,  was  forbidden  to 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  mercy  to  himself.  This 
preaching  always  seemed  to  have  great  success.  The  sin- 
ner being  shut  up. to  this  hope,  having  no  other*  prospect  of 
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salvation,  was  generally  willing  to  be  damned  in  imagina- 
tion that  he  might  not  be  so  in  reality. 

Another  way  of  reaching  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the 
sinner,  was  to  present  certain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
most  pointed  manner  :  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  sinner's  op- 
position to  tbemto  the  highest  pitch,  and  thus  show  him,  from 
his  hatred  to  divine  truth  and  the  divine  government,  the 
deep  depravity  of  his  nature.  Too  often  this  opposition 
was  awakened  by  the  spirit  of  the  preacher  or  his  distorted 
exhibitions  of  divine  truth.  When,  from  any  cause  this 
hatred  was  allayed  or  removed,  when  the  person  began  to 
be  fond  of  the  doctrines,  it  was  taken  as  evidence  of  his 
piety^  These  exhibitionsof  Gospel  truth  were  most  gener- 
ally partial.  Those  truths  which  relate  to  the  sinner's 
justification,  and  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  a  legal 
spirit,  were  kept  in  the  back  ground ;  and  in  conversing 
with  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  professed  to  be  con- 
verted under  such  preaching,  we  remember  scarce  any  who 
have  given  any  account  of  their  wretchedness  at  finding 
themselves  under  the  cnrse  of  God's  law ;  of  the  steps  by 
which  they  were  led  to  renounce  all  their  dependence  on 
their  own  works  to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  and  remove  -^ 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  of  their  joy  at  finding  the  eflicacy  of 
Christ's  blood  in  giving  peace  with  God  ;  of  their  habit  of 
maintaining  peace  with  him  by  daily  application  to  this 
blood :  we  have  found  them  strangers  to  all  this,  and  their 
whole  interest  absorbed  by  thos6  parts  of  the  Gospel  system 
which  relate  to  the  divine* decrees.  No  doubt  there  were 
tme  converts  among  these  persons,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  that  by  for  the  greater  number  were  deceived. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  grand  peculiarity  of  New 
England  preaching,  to  press  upon  the  impenitent  the  im- 
mediate obligation  to  become  holy.  Preachers  have  most 
correctly  taught,  that  the  entire  depravity  of  the  heart,  and 
•  the  entire  dependence  of  the  creature  on  divine  grace,  were 
no  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  sin ;  but  they  have  at- 
tempted, however,  to  proy^  obligation  to  spiritual  obedience, 
rather  than  to  etiforce  it ;  they  have  addressed  the  under- 
standing and  not  the  conscience.  Some  have  thought  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  this  by  pointing  out  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  natural  ability,  and  shewing  the  sinner 
that  he  was  prevented  from  his  duty  by  no  natural  inability. 
Others  found  it  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  teach  the  sin- 
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Uer  that  there  are  in  the  mind  no  innate  sinful  affections :  no 
will  distinct  from  volition,  in  a  word,  they  have  denied  the  doc« 
trine  ot  original  ^in.  The  New  Haven  divines  have  since 
carried  this  system  of  Dr.  Emmons  to  its  legitimate  results. 
Those  who  have  asserted  that  sinfulness  cannot  belong  to 
the  mind  itself,  but  only  to  its  operations,  have  denied  a  first 
principle  of  human  belief:  they  have  supported  their  denial 
as  all  those,  who  reason  against  first  principles  invariably  do, 
by  reasoning  which  seems  as  correct  as  any  which  can  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  which  gives  no  satisfaction :  which  leads  to 
the  most  dangerous  scepticism  in  religion  and  morals.  They 
have  attempted  to  reason  against  that  which  we  must  believe 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  truth  which  we  cannot  but  express  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  language,  let  us  guard  ourselves  as  care- 
fully as  we  will.  But  to  return ;  in  these  exhibitions  of  obliga- 
tion, it  was  the  great  object  of  the  preacher  to  get  the  person  to 
do  something  which  should  be  spiritual :  something  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  his  tests :  when  tiiis  was 
once  effected,  the  great  business  was  looked  upon  as  accom- 
plished :  the  person  was  permitted  to  hope,  and  regarded  as 
a  Christian. 

It  has  been  common  j  we  said,  to  conaider  it  as  the  great  pe- 
culiarity of  New  England  preaching  that  it  enforced  imme- 
diate obligation.  But  if  preachers  pressed  this,  it  was  only  such 
duties  as  they  expected  the  sinner  immediately  to  perform. 
They  did  not  generally  press  home  upon  the  conscience  the 
whole  preceptive  part  of  the  law ;  they  did  not  teach  that 
the  utmost  tittle  of  the  law  is  still  binding  upon  the  sinner; 
tliat  this  law  preser\ces  all  its  rights  over  him  as  perfect  as 
though  he  had  never  sinned,  and  that  for  any  deficiency,  for 
any  thing  short  of  perfect  obedience  to  it,  nothing  less  than 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ  can  atone.  They  pressed  pre- 
sent obligations,  but  too  generally  they  did  not. press  the 
past,  that  the  law  always  had  possessed  these  rights ;  they 
did  not  make  it  their  great  object. to  convince  the  sinner 
that  all  his  past  violations  of  this  law  mu^t  be  the  subject  of 
his  repentance. 

The  earlier  divines  pressed  the  whole  preceptive  part  of  the 
law  of  God  home  upon  the  sinner's  conscience.  The  sum  of 
their  preaching  was  to  draw  out  a  perfect  S3rstem  of  Scripture 
morals,  in  which  they  traced  every  precept  to  the  law  of 
God  as  its  sanction,  and  to  the  love  of  God  as  its  inward 
principle,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  conscience  of  their  whole 
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ooDgreffatioti.  Tbey  commmded  the  sinnef  to  tak^  tb^ 
whole  Taw  as  a  measure,  and  to  paiss  orer  his  whole  past 
life,  bringing  all  his  actions,  feelings,  and  affectioqs  into 
comparison  with  this  as  astandard.  They  mtde  repentance 
not  an  individual  act,  but  a  process.  They  taught  the  ein-> 
net  that  he  must  enter  into  himself,  fathom  tbe^kpths  of  his 
depravity,  and  bring  his  feelings,  with  regard  to  his  piaflt' 
affections,  motives,  and  actions,  into  harmony  with  the 
divine  law. 

But  no  reasoning  addressed  to  the  vttderstandin^  merehf , 
can  show  the  sinnet  his  obligations;  00110  but  that  God 
who  first  formed  the  conscience  can  effekttuailyenligbteh  i^^ 
He  can  make  hatred  to  appear  mnrder :  can  make  tnan  as 
much  alive  to  his  spirituaf  as  to  his  external  obligations. 
Every  sin,  being  a  transgression  of  the  law,  deserve  the 
infinite  pimishment  of  its  penalty,  consequently,  different 
sins  can  differ  little  as  to  their  deserts.  The  taw  of  God' 
expresses  only  what  is  truth  on  this  subject,  and  the  spirit 
of  Grod,  who  retraces  this  law  on  the  conscience,  makes  tbef 
sinner  see,  and  not  only  see,  but  feel,  that 'to  xHthhold  love' 
from  God,  scarcely  differs  from  mnrder  in  criminaiity  ;* 
mak^s  him  wretched  in  view  of  bis  past  lift,  leads  faim  Up 
trace  the  endless  sins  of  his  life  to  a  fountain  of  indwelling 
sin  in  his  heart,  and  makes  him  feel  an  entire  dependence 
on  the  aids  of  grace  to  remove  it. 

If  the  justice  of  the  precept  of  the  law  has  been  hss  fttith-* 
fully  exhibited  by  this  strain  of  preaching  than  it  used  lolie,' 
we  are  confident,  that  the  justice  of  its  penaltjy  as  aitielmtf 
of  destroying  a  legal  spirit  in  the  sinner,  and  teadin^  him  to* 
Christ  for  justification,  has  been  almost  overlookea.  *  This 
sinner  will  never  desist  from  attempts  to  justify  hinsirlf; 
udtil  the  spirit  of  God  causes  the  preacher's  exhibition  of  the 
justioe  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  reach  the  conscienee  j 
makes  him  not  only  see,  but  feel  the  justice  of  his  co»demr> 
nation.  Let  the  sinner  see  that  these  eternal  torments  oilly 
measure  bis  own  deserts,  and  express  God^d  jttst  wrath  to^ 
wards  .him,  he  will  see  the  perfect  futility  oi  all  attempts  toe 
quench  this  wrath.  He  will  comprehend  the  veal  wretched^ 
aeas  and  hopelessness  of  his  state,  that  ho  repentance,  how« 
ever  deep  and  spiritual,  can  bring  him  any  relief:  be  wiD 
be  without  hope  till  faith  opens  his  eyes  to  the  truth  of 
God's  assurance  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  to  procuf  e 
the  reknission  of  sin.    Trusting  in  this  bloody  he  looks  up  te 
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that  Obd  80  long  offended,  as  to  a  reconciled  Father,  and 
God,  who  has  b^towed  this  faidi,  receives  him  as  a  son, 
bestows  on  him  the  spirit  of  adoption,  sheds  abroad  his  loTe 
in  his  heart,  and  fills  him. with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving. 

Now  it  has  been  the  object  in  preaching,  not  to  show  the 
sinner  his  ^ilt  so  much  as  his  depravity ;  not  to  demon- 
strate the  nisufficiency  of  his  own  righteousness  for  his 
justification,  so  much  as  his. need  of  grace  to  renew  and 
sanctify  him.  It  had  become  common  to  represent  that  the 
sinner  becomes  recopciled  to  God  by  becoming  reconciled 
to  his  character,  as  though  the  possession  of  piety,  instead  of 
application  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  could  remove  guilt. 

No  exhibition  of  the  spiritual  obligation  unless  the  divine 
blessing  accompany  it  will  ever  reach  the  human  con- 
science.' Sat  where  naked  obligation  was  presented  with- 
out any  S3rsl!ematic  attempt  to  break  down  the  self-righteous- 
ness of  the  sinner  and  lead  him  to  Christ  for  justification, 
no  blessing  could  be  expected.  And  obligation  was  preachea 
till  all  Obligation  but  that  to  self-love  was  most  extensively 
denied.  In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  matter  of  specula- 
tion why  any  penalty  at  all  was  attached  to  the  law.  The 
question  was  gravely  discussed,  why  is  punishment  annexed 
to  sin  ?  and  the  answer  was,  not  that  sin  has  in  itself  any 
desert  of  punishment,  but  that  its  mischievous  tendency  in 
the  universe  is  so  great  as  to  make  its  punishment  matter  of 
expediency:  a^?ooid  to  intelligent  beings  in  general:  and 
that  it  is  divine  oenevolence  and  not  justice  which  has  an- 
nexed a  pehalty  to  it.  The  atonement  was  found  to  be  only 
an  emblematical  exhibition  of  the  expediency  of  the  punish- 
ing sin. 

Where  these  views  have  prevailed,  all  Scripture  truths 
were  too  often  resolved  into  divine  sovereignty,  and  all  the 
divine  precepts  into  submission.  Christianity  degenerated 
into  a  spiritual  stoicism.  The  great  subjects  of  the  offices 
of  Christ,  adoption  and  justification  by  faith  held  but  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  We 
regard  these  as  the  great  doctrines  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church's  true  prosperity.  We  are  sure  that  where 
these  doctrines  are  either*  denied,  obscured,  or  kept  out  of 
view,  that  all  spiritual  religion  will  decline.  With  these 
views,  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  valuable  work 
ef  Mr.  Stephenson   on   the   offices   of  Christ  and   Mr. 
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Winslow's  book  on  the  Atonement ;  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
great  subject  of  the  offices  of  Christ  so  fully  presented,  so 
ably  defended,  and  strongly  supported  by  Scripture  as  we 
find  it  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  production.  Of  Mr.  Winslow's 
book  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  deserves,  the  very  highest 
praise.  We  believe  that  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  has 
not  been  presented,  in  this  country,  of  late  years,  in  so  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  a  manner  and  so  likely  to  minister  to  the 
edification  of  the  reader.  We  shall  present  a  few  extracts  ( 
speaking  of  the  connection  between  a  living  faith  in  God's 
word  and  scriptural  piety,  he  says, 

'<  This  leads  us  to  revert  to  the  close  and  important,  yet 
much  forgotten  connexion  which  exists  between  a  clear, 
spiritual  perception  of  God's  truth,  and  a  holy,  humble,  and 
dose  walk  with  God.  The  two  can  never  be  separated.  A 
distant  and  careless  walk  not  only  veils  the  mind  to  the 
glory  of  the  truth,  but  hardens  the  heart  to  the  j#oiMr  of  the 
truth.  The  world  in  the  heart,  guilt  upon  the  conscience, 
and  unmortified  sin  in  the  life,  have  a  fearful  and  certain 
tendency  to  petrify  the  moral  sensibilities;  and  render  power- 
less the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Let  not  such  a  professor  of 
Christ  wonder  that,*  appeals  the  most  thrilling^  truths  the 
most  solemn,  and  motives  the  most  persuasive,  ally  alt  are 
disarmed  of  their  force  in  his  case.  Let  him  not  be  amazed 
that,  with  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  well  poised  creed, 
and  a  spotless  orthodoxv,  he  knows  nothin^^  of  the  hol3f 
spiritual  actings  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  that  he 
does  but  hang  a  lifeless,- sapless,  withered  branch  upon  the 
yine,  ready  to  be  removed  at  the  Husbandman's  bidding. 
Let  him  not  be  astonished  that  there  is  no  close  and  fervid 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  His  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus,-— 
that  his  prayers  are  cold  and  formal,  his  conversation  vapid 
and  unedifying,  the  habitual  frame  of  his*mind  earthly  and 
sensual — and  that  all  taste  and  desire  for  the  ^^oommunion 
of  saints,"  and  fdr  a  spiritual,  searching  ministry^  should 
have  become  extinct  in  his  soul — ^this  is  no  marvel.  The 
greater  wonder  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise; — ^that  if, 
while  living  in  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  the^  ordinances 
neglected — and  sin  unmortified,  the  Father  and  the  Son  " 
should  yet  draw  nigh  and  manifest  themselves  and  so  make 
known  that  secret  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  those  that 
feat  Him.  6  how  awful  is  the  state  of  such  a  professor ! 
Does  the  eye  of  such  an  one  scan  this  pagid?  letnim  be  af- 
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iectionatoly  ancl  (earnestly  entreated  to  abandon  as  worth- 
les3  bii9  notional,  lifeless  Teligion,  humble  himself  before  the 
Lord  God|  implore  His  forgivenes,  and  recover  if  he  has 
lost,  Of  seek  if  he  never  possessed,  a  sense  of  acceptance  in 
Christ  and  adoption  into  God's  family.  O  might  we  rouse 
you  to  the  in^ortance  of  this !  What  consolation  aqd  sup- 
port will  be  derived  from  a  formal  profession  in  the  hour  of 
death  ?  What  will  it  avail  after  death,  when  comes  the 
judgment?  "I  never  knew  you,"  will  be  the  withering 
repulse  of  the  Saviour.  Be  assured,  beloved  reader,  it  is  an 
awful  event  to  die.  To  pass  onward  and  upward  to  the 
fearfiil  scrutiny,  bearing  in  the  hand  the  empty  lamp,  the 
outward  garb— the  name,  the  vesture,  all,  save  the  reality 
of  a  justi&sd.soul.  To  have  outwardly  professed  Christ, — 
what  is  easier  ?  To  speak  respectfully  of  Him ;  to  bow  the 
head  at  the  mention  of  His  name ;  to  have  assented  to  His 
doctrines,  and  ably  and  successfully  defended  His  institu- 
tions,— ^nothing  less. difficult.  It  costs  a  man  nothing  to  do 
all  this.  .There  is  no  cross  in  it, — and  what  is  a  man's  re- 
li&rion  if  he  extjract  from  it  the  cross? — there  is  no  love  to 
Christ  influencing,  impelling  the  soul,  and  what  value  are 
all  inferior  motives  ? — there  is  no  singleness  of  eye  to  God's 
^ory,  aiid  what  if  self  only  be  the  idol  which  the  heart  sets 
jup,  and  before  which  it  burns  its  daily  incense  ?  But  O  to 
have  Christ  in  the  heart !  This,  this  is  the  truth  of  Go4 
experienced!  Call  you  it  enthusiasm  ?  Blessed  enthusiasm ! 
We  exuU  in  itt  wo  glory  in  it.  Let  the  formalist,  let  the 
man  of  notional  religion,  let  the  mere  professor  call  it  what 
he.  may,  diafride  it  as  h^  will,  we  admire  the  grace^and  adore 
the.  love,  and  extol  the  power  which  has  formed  'Christ 
within  us  the  hope  of  glory.'  Reader,  be  satisHed,  take 
nothing  for  gnuited,  short  of  this." 

.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  writer  dwells  at  length  on 
the  importance  of  daily  application  to  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
acceptance  with  God.  It  has  been  too  customary  to  sup- , 
pose  that  by  one  act  of  iaith  the  belie ver*secured  his  pardon 
and  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  safety ;  that  afterwards  he 
had  very  littlis  concern  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Our  author  presents  this  subject  in  its  true  im- 
portance, and  we  shall  quote  his  views  at  some  length. 

M  Before  we  pass  to  an  experimental  view  of  the  kindred, 
though  distinct  doctrine  of  justification,  we  would  beg  the 
Christian  reader's  serious  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  great- 
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est  importance^  and  yet  one  much  overlooked, — we  allude 
to  the  intimate  connecti<m  between  a  daily  hc^it  ofconfes* 
sion  of  sin,  and  the  application  of  the  Atoning  blood  to  the 
conscience.  This  is  a  point  of  deep  moment — and  for  the 
want  of  clear  and  scriptural  views  of  it — or  from  not  having 
seriously  considered  it  at  all,  the  believer  in  Christ  walks 
for  days,  and  it  may  be,  months,  without  the  blood  upon 
the  conscience.  The  sympathy  between  the  soul's  deep 
and  humble  confession  of  sin  and  the  sense  of  the  blotting 
out  of  that  sin,  is  great.     God  has  so  ordained  it. 

'<  Sin  unconfessed,  tends  to  remove  that  holy  familiarity 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  Goo  and  the  be- 
liever. This  communion  is  of  the  tenderest  kind.  The  in- 
tercourse between  a  called,  pardoned,  and  adopted  childj 
and  its  heavenly  Father,  is  more  close  and  endearing  than 
even  that  between  a  mother  and  her  first  born  child.     *     * 

*  *  *  But  let  the  spiritual  reader  imagine  how  much  of 
this  holy  intercourse  is  destroyed,  and  this  confidence 
weakened,  by  the  remains  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience^ 
through  the  neglect  of  a  full  and  free  confession  of  sin,  A 
sense  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience  invariably  occasions  dis- 
taut  views  of  God.  The  moment  Adam  became  conscious 
of  having  sinned,  he  hid  himself  from  God's  eye.  •  «  « 
Guilt  upon  the  conscience,  sin  unconfessed,  imparts,  misty, 
gloomy,  distorted  views  of  God.  We  lose  that  clear  endear- 
ing view  of  His  character,  which  we  once  had.  We  dare 
not  look  up  with  holy,  humble,  boldness.  We  misinterpret 
His  dealings— think  harshly  of  His  ways — and  if  provi- 
dences are  dark,  and  afflictions  come,  in  a  moment  we  ex- 
claim :  'I  have  sinned,  and  God  is  angry.'  And  so  we  seek 
concealment  from  God.  We  sink  the  father  in  the  judge, 
and  the  child  in  the  slave. 

"  Another  evil  that  results  from  sin  unconfessed  is,  the 
hardening  tendency  it  produces  upon  the  conscience. — 

*  *  *  Where  a  child  of  God  neglects  the  habit  of  a  daily 
confession  of  sin,  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
the  conscience  loses  its  tenderness,  and  becomes,  by  this 
gradual  process,  so  hardened,  as  at  length  to  think  nothing 
of  a  sin  which  at  one  period  would  have  filled  the  soul  with 
horror  and  remorse. 

"  One  more  evil  we  may  mention,  and  that  is  that,  a 
neglect  of  this  most  important  duty,  causes  a  fearful  forget- 
fulness  of  sin^  uUhoui  thfi  sweet  sense  of  its  forgive^nssM. 
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The  believer  loses  siffht  of  bis  sin,  not  because  be  knows  it 
to  be  pardoned,  afresn  blotted  only  but  from  a  mere  carnal 
forgetfulness  of  the  sin.  Tbe  cbild  of  God  on  whose  con- 
science the  atoning  blood  b^eis  been  afresh  sprinkled,  cannot 
soon  forget  his  sin.  O  no !  Freed  from  a  sense  of  its  con- 
demnation, delivered  from  its  guilt,  and  looking  up  to  the 
unclouded  face  of  a  reconciled  God,  he  yet  remembers  how 
far  he  could  depart  from  the  God  that  so  loved  him,  and  so 
readily  and  freely  forgave  him.  The  very  pardon  of  his  sin 
stamps  it  upon  his  memory.  He  thinks  of  it,  only  to  admire 
the  love,  and  adore  the  grace,  and  extol  the  blood  that 
blotted  it  out — and  thus  he  is  led  to  go  softly  all  his  days. 
'  My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humbled 
in  me.' — Lam.  iii.  20.  But  the  believer  who  neglects  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  confession,  loses  the  remembrance 
of  his  sin,  until  brought  under  the  rod  of  the  covenant ; — 
then  some  deep  and  heavy  chastisement  recalls  it  to  his 
memory,  and  fills  him  with  shame,  humiliation  and  confes- 
sion.'' 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  subject 
of  faith  as  of  vital  importance  in  the  system  of  divine  truth. 
Being  the  condition  of  salvation,  any  radical  error  with  re- 
gard to  it  must  be  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  with 
some  surprise  and  regret  that  we  have  seen  a  book,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  containing  a  most 
dangerous  and  palpable  error,  again  making  its  appearance 
from  the  press.  But  we  confess  our  surprise  was  removed 
when  we  witnessed  the  high  ability  and  consummate  skill 
with  which  that  error  was  taught  and  defended.  Mr.  San- 
deman  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  but  not  in 
alliance  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  would  ren- 
der him  either  an  agreeable  or  useful  writer.  He  is  bitter 
and  sarcastic  in  the  extreme.  He  is  ever  employing  his 
whole  strength  in  attacking  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
system  which  he  opposed,  while  he  has  the  address  to  de- 
velop only  the  more  imposing  parts  of  his  own  system.  His 
zeal  seems  so  natural,  and  his  concern  for  genuine  piety  so 
unaffected,  that  one  would  suppose  that  he  was  combating 
ajBrainst  the  most  dangerous  errors,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  sap- 
ping a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  christian  system :  we 
should  gather,  from  his  manner  ef  treating  his  opponents, 
that  he  was  some  apostolic  man  exerting  himself  against 
Certain  artful  and  licentious  hereticsi  but  it  seenos  that  his 
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satire  was  directed  against  some  of  the  most  pious,  able  and 
useful  men  that  the  Uhult^h  has  ever  produced.  Speaking 
of  the  <'  popular  preachers,"  by  whom  he  means  Flavel,  Bos- 
ton, Guthrie,  the  Erskines,  and  men  of  a  similar  character, 
men  whose  eminent  holiness  could  not  fail  to  extort  venera- 
tion even  from  the  sceptical  and  licentious,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language.  '^  I  would  be  far  from  refusing,  even  to  the 
popular  preachers  themselves,  what  they  so  much  grudge  to 
others, — the  benefit  of  the  one  instance  of  a  hardened  sinner 
finding  mercy  at  last :  for  I  know  of  no  sinners  more  hard- 
ened, none  greater  destroyers  of  mankind  than  they." 

We  believe  that  very  few  infidels  would  venture  to  use  lan- 
guage like  the  following,  concerning  some  of  the  best  books 
on  experimental  religion  which  any  age  has  produced : 
^<Now,  seeing  it  is  the  fashion  to  recommend  religious 
books,  I  am  willing  to  comply  with  it  for  once.  If  any  one 
chooses  to  ^o  to  hell  by  a  devout  path,  rather  than  by  any 
other,  let  him  study  to  form  his  heart  on  any  one  of  these 
four  famous  treatises,  Mr.  Guthrie's  Trial  of  a  Saving  In- 
terest in  Christ;  Mr.  Marshall's  Gospel-^nystery  of  SanC' 
iijication;  Mr.  Boston's  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold 
State  ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  tteli- 
gion  in  the  Soul.  If  any  profane  person,  who  desires  to  be 
converted,  shall  take  pams  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
books,  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  he  thereby  becomes  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
he  was  before.  If  none  of  these  four  are  at  hand,  he  may, 
without  travelling  far,  easily  read  or  hear  plenty  of  sermons 
or  books  to  the  same  purpose." 

We  think  that  such  language  could  proceed  only  from  a 
heart  filled  with  a  settled  enmity  against  vital  piety.  Perhaps 
he  himself  has  given  us  a  clue  to  this  strange  opposition  to 
spiritual  religion.  We  know  that  many,  who  have  for  a  long 
time  sat  under  faithful  and  searching  preaching  without  of 
taining  any  evidence  of  a  change  oi  heart,  have  at  last  en- 
deavored to  quiet  their  anxiety  by  persuading  themselves 
that  the  change  is  a  chimera,  and  have  greedily  embraced 
any  heresy  which  seemed  most  calculated  to  give  peace  tp 
the  disturbed  conscience.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  the  popular  preachers  many  years 
without  any  benefit;  he  found  no  comfort  from  the  Gospel 
views  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  probably  was  induced  to 
frame  for  himself  certain  views  which  should  give  peace  to 
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his  mind :  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  some  such  cause  led 
Mr.  Sandeman  to  embrace  such*dangerous  views  on  the 
subject  of  faith,  and  to  form  and  propagate  a  system  which 
is  little  else  than  an  union  of  the  Pelagian  and  Antinomian 
heresies. 

He  makes  conversion  the  result  of  a  mere  intellectual  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  the  Divine  testimony.  "  He  lives,  I  say, 
by  what  he  hears :  so  the  sole  reason  he  has  to  give  for  his 
comfort,  is  a  substantial  fact  reported  by  irrefragable  testi- 
mony. And  the  reason  or  spring  of  his  comfort,  is  the  influ- 
encing principle  of  his  life  and  practice.  This  is  the  sum 
of  all  that  the  Scripture  speaks  about  conversion,  regenera- 
tion, or  the  new  birth."  Here,  it  seems,  that  the  only  "  spring 
of  the  believer's  comfort — the  influencing  principle  of  his  life 
and  practice,  is  a  substantial  fact  reported  by  irrefragable 
testimony :  and  this  belief  of  a  substantial  fact  is  the  sum  of 
allthe  Scriptures  teach  about  conversion,  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth."    Again,  he  says, 

<'  It  matters  not  much  how  near  these  teachers  bring  the 

f;ift  of  righteousness  to  me,  if  still  it  must  cost  me  as  much 
abor  to  come  within  reach  of  it,  as  to  conform  my  heart  to 
the  law  of  God.  This  bein^  plainly  the  case,  what  advan- 
tage have  we  by  the  Gospel  1  We  may  say  it  indeed  brings 
a  righteousness  considerably  near  to  us,  yet,  in  order  to  come 
within  reach  of  it,  we  must  have  all  those  good  dispositions 
that  are  necessary  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  I  apprehend 
it  would  be  no  great  difliculty  to  prove  that  the  Scripture 
itself  will  warrant  any  man  to  hope  for  acceptance  with  God 
by  his  own  righteousness,  who  is  influenced  by  all  those 
good  dispositions  toward  the  law,  which  Aspasio  considers 
as  requisites  for  coming  to  Christ.  He  who  can  say,  I  feel 
an  aversion  to  sin,  and  prize  the  holy  law  above  all  things  ; 
the  prevailing  bias  of  my  affectum  is  to  the  divine  law,  and 
the  habitual  breathing  of  my  soul  after  a  conformity  to  its 
precepts ;  is,  I  think,  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  the  law,  so  far 
as  to  live  by  his  own  obedience ;  according  to  what  is  said, 
Ezek.  xxziii,  14-19.  If  the  wicked  turn  from  his  sin, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, — he  shall  surely 
live, — he  shall  not  die;  none  of  his  sins  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, shall  be  mentioned  unto  him;  he  hath  done  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live, — he  shall 
live  thereby.  Thus  the  dispositions  made  necessary  for  our 
obtaining  fife  by  Christ,  are  suflicient  to  make  us  live  with- 
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out  him,  and  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  Christ,  or 
atonement." 

Here  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  necessity  of  any  such  regen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  shall  cause  the  person  "to  feel 
an  aversion  to  sin,  and  to  prize  the  holy  law  above  all  things ;" 
<<  that  the  prevailing  bias  of  a  person's  affections  should  be 
to  the  divine  law,"  and  "the  habitual  breathing  of  his  soul 
after  a  conformity  to  its  precepts." 

It  is  Mr.  Sandeman's  belief  that  faith  is  a  simple  belief  of 
testimony :  a  passive  belief  of  truth  produced  in  the  mind  by 
evidence ;  something  which  exists  and  produces  acceptance 
with  God,  previous  to  any  spiritual  act  of  the  will  whatever, 
he  regards  it,  indeed,  as  the  source  of  holiness,  but  then  he 
acknowledges  to  Mr.  Pike  that  this  "godliness  consists  in 
love  to  that  which  first  relieved  him ;"  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  principle  of  self-love. 

This  view  of  faith  makes  it  an  involuntary  act  of  the 
mind :  there  is  no  holiness  in  the  exercise,  and  we  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  faith  of  believers  from  the  faith  of  devils. 
Faith,  then,  is  in  no  sense  a  holy  principle,  nor  can  it  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  a  permanent  principle ;  it  is  a  mere 
act  of  the  mind,  simple  belief  In  this  view  of  it,  we  are  also 
at  a  loss  how  it  can,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  the  gift  of  God. 
It  is  the  result  solely  of  superior  evidence.  As  there  iis  no 
holiness  in  believing  evidence,  so  there  can  be  no  sin  in 
doubtincr,  where  such  evidence  is  not  bestowed,  for  faith  and 
unbelief  are  merely  involuntary  states  of  the  mind,  conse- 
quently it  is  as  innocent  to  reject  the  Saviour  as  to  receive 
him.  Besides  the  system  teaches  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  word  of  God  to  produce  faith  in  all.  But  as 
this  evidence  produces  its  effects  without  any  concurrence 
of  the  will,  why  are  not  these  effects  uniform  ?  why-do  not 
all  who  read  the  word  and  become  possessors  of  the  evidence, 
yield  this  involuntary  assent  ?  Further,  as  tliere  is  no  vir- 
tue in  this  faith,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  it  can  benefit  the 
Christian  by  becoming  the  ^influencing  principle  of  his 
heart  and  life." 

Mr.  Sandeman  attacked  some  of  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  system  of  those  whom  he  terms  the  popular 
preachers,  with  much  skill  and  success.  Their  views  of  the 
nature  of  appropriating  faith  were,  we  think,  blended  with 
some  serious  errors.  Faith  undoubtedly  leads  the  possessor 
of  it  to  appropriate  the  divine  promises  to  himself,  but  we  can- 
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not  think  wiA  Mr.  Mafshall,  in  the  following  quotation,  that 
the  soul  of  man  has  any  power  to  impart  truth  to  the  divine 
promises.  Speaking  of  this  fiuth,  he  says,  "  Let  it  be  well  ob- 
served that  the  reason  why  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  in  our 
fiiith  that  God  freely  gi  veth  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  us  par- 
ticularly, is  not  because  it  is  a  truth  before  we  believe  it,  but 
because  it  becometh  a  certain  truth  when  we  believe  it,  and 
because  it  wiU  never  be  true  except  we  do,  in  some  measure, 
persuade  and  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  so.  We  have  no  abso- 
lute promise  or  declaration  in  Scripture  that  God  certainly 
will  or  doth  give  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  us,  or  to  any  one 
in  particular,  neither  do  we  know  it  to  be  true  already,  by 
Scripture,  or  sense,  or  reason,  before  we  assure  ourselves 
absolutely  of  it.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  other  things 
on  the  clear  evidence  which  we  have  that  they  are  true,  and 
would  remain  true  whether  we  believe  them  or  not.  But 
here  our  assurance  is  not  impressed  on  us  by  any  evidence 
of  the  thing,  but  we  must  work  it  out  in  ourselves,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thereby  we  brinsf  our 
own  thoughts  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ/'  We 
think  this  language  carries  absurdity  in  its  very  face ;  but 
it  is  also  calculated  to  perplex  serious  minds,  and  to  give 
very  unworthy  views  of  the  divine  promises.  It  denies  that 
these  promises  are  always  true.  The  sinner  is  prepoa- 
terously  required  to  yield  his  assent,  not  only  without  evi- 
dence, but  when  he  is  assured  that  the  proposition  does  not 
become  true  till  it  has  received  his  assent ;  he  is  required  to 
create  truth  as  well  as  to  believe  it :  but  then  he  is  to  believe 
it  before  it  is  created.  Besides  the  proposition  which  he  is 
to  believe,  after  all,  is  not  a  part  of  the  revealed  word  of 
God.  God  has  no  where  designated  the  individuals  on 
whom  he  will  confer  salvation.  This  is  a  part  of  his  secret 
decrees,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  require  a  person  to 
believe  a  proposition  which  is  not  contained  in  the  word  <^ 
God.  The  divine  promises,  if  true  at  all,  must  be  true  in 
themselves,  consequently  we  cannot  make  them  true  by  be- 
lieving them,  or  false  by  rejecting  them.  Faith  consists  not 
in  making  truth,  but  in  believing  it.  It  has  not  the  myste- 
rious power  of  making  truth— of  adding  new  doctrines  and 
promises  to  the  word  of  God.  If  men  are  authorised  to  hope, 
that  to  believe  a  thing  true  will  make  it  true,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  wonderful  harmony  of  sentiment  prevailing  in  soci- 
ety ;  men  will  form  a  very  simple  and  agreeable  creed  which 
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will  soon  remove  all  dissentions,  and  absorb  all  parties. 
Faith  consists  in  believing  truth,  the  very  truth  which  God 
has  revealed,  and  simply  because  he  has  revealed  it.  It  is 
confidence  in  the  divine  veracity. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, that  they  contain  not  their  evidence  in  themselves,  but 
borrow  it  altogether  from  the  testimony  of  him  who  revealed 
and  communicated  them.    Supposing  it  settled  that  the 
Bible  comes  from  God,  it  is  his  testimony  alone,  and  not 
any  evidence  which  we  can  discover  in  the  truths  them- 
selves, which  challenges  our  faith.    We  may  discover  in 
these  doctrines  marks  which  make  it  improbable  that  they 
are  the  invention  of  men ;  there  may  be  internal  evidence 
that  they  came  from  a  superior  intelligence,  but  our  minds 
have   not  the  power,  by  bare  inspection,  to  determine 
whether  they  be  true  or  false.    They  are  truths  which 
have  been  revealed  simply  because  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  discover  them.    They  relate  to  subjects 
wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason.    They  carry  not 
tilie  evidence  of  their  truth  in  themselves.    There  is  no 
connection  between  the  parts  of  the  propositions  which 
affirm  them,  that  can  possibly  be  discovered  by  human  rea- 
son.   Were  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  of  the  incarnation, 
of  election,  regeneration,  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  ana  the  saint's  perseverance,  communicated  to 
some  heathen  philosopher  who  knew  nothing  of  their  source, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  propositions  carry  in  themselves 
such  evidence  of  their  truth  as  to  extort  his  assent  ?    Do 
these  truths  carry  such  commanding  evidence  with  them, 
that  they  will  produce  assent  as  necessarily  as  light  pro- 
duces vision  ?    No  doubt  some  parts  of  the  system  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
strongly  commend  themselves  to  human  reason,  but  then, 
others  seem  to  stagger  and  confound  it.  True  faith  consists 
in  believing  the  truths  which  God  has  taught,  not  in  be- 
lieving that  he  has  taught  them ;  it  is  to  believe,  not  in  the 
evidences  of  revelation,  but  in  its  truths.   As  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  is  not  found  in  the  truths 
themselves,  it  must  exist  altogether  in  the  testimony  of  him 
who  has  revealed  them.    Faith  receives  the  declarations  of 
God,  simply  because  it  is  trust  in  his  veracity. 

But  if  faith  be  a  firm  belief  of  the  doctrines  and  promises 
of  the  Bible,  founded  solely  on  the  authority  of  Grod  as  a 
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witness,  boW  happens  it  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
believed  both  by  the  sanctified  and  the  unsanctified  ;  both  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  the  principle  of  faith^  and  those 
who  are  destitute  of  it  ?    We  answer,  first,  that  the  creed 
of  the  unbeliever  generally  extends  but  little  beyond  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  revealed  and  natural  religion ; 
it  commonly  embraces  few  truths  which  present  difficulties 
to  human  reason,  or  restraints  and  troubles  to  the  passions 
of  the  heart.    Add  to  this,  that  even  when  the  system  of 
orthodoxy  is  embraced,  its  reception  is  too  often  the  natural 
result  of  education,  or  the  secret  influence,  perhaps,  of 
interest,  the  prejudices,  or  the  passions.    Besides*  where  the 
system  of  evangelical  truth  is  apparently  received  in  its 
purity,  the  blindness  of  the  carnal  mind  never  correctly 
apprehends  the  things  of  God;  the  darkened  conscience  for- 
bids the  sinner  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  a  system  which  is 
built  wholly  on  those  spiritual  obligations,  which  he  has 
violated,  and  to  whose  force  and  influence  he  is  insensible. 
But  the  impenitent  do  not  really  receive  these  doctrines,  so 
far  as  they  are  level  to  their  natural  apprehensions.    They 
invaiiably  change,  modify,  and  distort  these  soul-alarming 
truths,  till  they  cease  to  sting  the  conscience,  and  offer  little 
disturbance  to  the  carnal  heart.    But  it  is  urged,  will  not 
the  bare  testimony  of  God,  aside  from  any  internal  proba- 
bility of  the  truths  themselves,  and  any  secret  bias  of  the 
passions,  produce  faith  in  the  divine  declarations.    Are  any 
so  hardened  as  to  doubt  a  promise  or  declaration  which  they 
know  has  been  made  by  the  omniscient  God  ?    We  answer, 
that  men  will  yield  a  certain  degree  of  assent  to  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  as  they  do  to  the  declarations  of  each  other. 
They  alwa3rs  take  for  granted  that  a  person  will  not  depart 
from  truth  without  some  inducement,  and  their  presump- 
tion is  always  in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  where 
they  can  see  no  temptation  for  him  to  mislead.    But  though 
men  yield  a  weak  degree  of  assent  to  the  declarations  of  God, 
yet,  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
through  all  ages,  show  that  they  have  no  such  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  God's  promises,  as  to  hold  to  them  when  all 
human  prospects  seem  to  indicate  their  fulfillment  impossible 
or  improbable,  and  no  such  belief  in  the  doctrines  as  to  yield 
a  full,  cordial,  and  firm  assent  to  those  which  strongly 
militate  against  human  reason.    In  a  word,  they  have  not 
that  firm  reliance  on  the  divine  veracity  which  will  lead 
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tiiem  fiiUy  to  triist  the  dinne  declarations,  when  all  hnman    . 
probability  seems  to  be  against  them. 

We  shall  attempt  to  proye,  from  the  Bible,  that  faith  is  a 
firm  belief  of  the  divine  declarations,  founded  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  not  on  any  internal  probability  of  the     ^    v  %  *  '^ 
truths  and  promises  themselves.    Heb.  11.  3 :  Through  faith  \<^  ^^  *  ^ 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
Cfod :  so  that  thing's  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.    The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  matter  has  always  been  the  opinion  espoused  by 
human  reason.    That  the  universe,  then,  was  created  by 
Grod  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  thins^  which  do  appear,  is  a  truth  destitute  of 
inherent  probability,  and  in  some  degree,  repugnant  to  . 
human  reason,  and  received  when  received  by  us,  solely 
by  faith,  by  our  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  God. 

By  faith,  Noah  being  warned  of  God  of  thin^,  not  seen 
as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  savins^  of  his 
boose,  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

The  faith  of  Noah  respected  '<  things  not  seen  as  yet," 
they  were  not  events  whose  existence  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted or  even  guessed  by  human  foresight.  The  existence 
of  these  events  not  only  had  no  internal  probability,  but 
seemed  to  human  reason,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
That  the  earth  was  to  be  deluged  with  waters,  that  man  and 
beast  were  to  perish,  that  a  solitary  family  was  to  be  saved, 
certainly  was  someUiing  which  no  human  sagacity  could 
predict,  or  even  render  probable.  Yet,  the  patriarch  was 
required  to  believe  it — not  with  a  feeble  assent — not  that  it 
was  more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  God  would  fulfil, 
than  break  his  word ;  but  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  God 
could  not  lie,  that  the  event  would  most  assuredly  be  ful- 
filled. He  was  to  evince  the  firmness  of  his  belief,  by  un- 
dertaking an  enterprise  of  immense  labor  and  expense,  in 
tiie  sight  of  an  unbelieving  world.  Though  unseen,  the 
awful  event  moved  him  with  fear,  and  his  conduct  evinced 
that  the  most  improbable  of  all .  events,  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  Jehovah,  were  ^expected,  with  as  much  con- 
fidence, as  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

To  Abraham,  when  near  an  hundred  years  old,  the  pro- 
mise was  made,  that  Sarah  should  bear  a  son,  through 
whom  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  nations.    The 
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eyenty  so  far  from  having  any  inherent  probability,  seemed 
an  infringement  on  the  laws  of  nature.  The  promise  was 
received  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  testimony. 
But  this  belief  was  something  more  than  an  assent  lo  the 
thing  as  probable,  it  was  an  expectation  of  the  event  as  cer- 
tain, and  was  evinced  to  be  so  by  the  trial  to  which  God 
saw  fit  to  subject  the  faith  of  this  patriarch.  He  was  com- 
manded to  slay  the  very  son  through  whom  God  had  assured 
him  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  nations. 
Here  seemed  to  be  positive  evidence  of  a  change  of  purpose, 
and  an  intention  to  break  a  solemn  promise.  The  command 
and  promise  seemed  to  be  directly  contrary  to  each  other. 
But  did  Abraham  think  so,  did  he  believe  that  God  was  in- 
sincere in  either  ?  Far  from  it — he  prepared  to  obey — he 
was  ready  to  slay  his  son,  and  on  the  point  of  doing  it ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  Jehovah  intended  to  break  his  pro- 
mise— ^he  expected  that  he  would  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead. 

Bp  faith,  Jasephj  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the 
departing  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave  command- 
ment concerning  his  bones. 

God  had  said  to  Abraham,  '<  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs — and 
shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years :  and  also  that  nation  which  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance." The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accomplishment 
of  these  events,  did  not  exist  in  the  events  themselves,  it 
was  solely  in  the  testimony  of  God.  Joseph  had  such  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  veracity  of  God,  he  was  so  certain 
that  He  would  deliver  his  people  to  bondage,  and  then  de- 
liver them  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  his  mighty  power, 
and  restore  them  to  the  land  of  promise,  that  he  left  a  tra- 
ditionary command,  that  his  remains  should  be  removed 
from  Egypt,  by  the  departing  Israelites,  and  buried  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

''  By  faith',  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  affiiction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season^  Esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater 'riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  tor  he  had 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward.'.'  Moses  did  not  yield 
a  weak,  wavering  assent  to  God's  promise,  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  merely  probable,  he  embraced  it  as  certain :  he  laid  hold 
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of  it  as  something  of  infinite  value.  So  firm  was  bis  reliance 
on  the  divine  testimony,  and  so  certain  was  he  that  the  pro- 
mised blessings  would  be  bestowed,  that  he  saw  in  the 
affliction  of  God's  people,  in  the  very  rq>roach  of  Christy 
greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt 

But  this  was  a  trust  in  God  which  was  possessed  by  holy 
men,  men  whom  divine  grace  had  transformed  into  the 
divine  image.  Have  the  unregeoerate  any  such  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  God,  as  to  receive  his  testimony,  not 
merely  as  probable,  but  as  certainty,  with  fiiU  and  perfect 
assent  ?  Can  they  receive  these  declarations,  when  they 
seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  course  of  his  providence, 
perhaps  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  dictates  of  human 
reason  ?  The  Bible,  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  all  ob- 
servation, concur  in  the  testimony,  that  the  unregen^mte 
possess  no  such  confidence  in  Jehovah.  To  give  an 
instance.  All  Israel  possessed  the  traditionary  assurance 
that  God  would  visit  and  remove  his  people  to  the  land  of 
promise.  They  had  seen  him  give  evidence  and  confirma- 
tion of  his  intentions  by  the  most  astonishing  miraclesL 
Now,  while  the  course  of  God's  providence  seemed  to  give 
confirmation  to  his  most  solenm  protestations,  they  yielded 
a  certain  degree  of  assent.  They  came  to  the  Red  Sea — 
their  enemies,  who  were  pursuing,  here  came  up  with  them, 
their  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  promise  of  God  of  none 
effect.  But  instantly,  that  Sea,  obedient  to  the  Grod  who 
had  promised,  divides  and  opens  a  path  for  his  people 
through  its  waters;  again,  it  closes,  and  forever  delivers 
them  from  their  oppressors.  The  astonished  Israelites  sang 
the  praises  of  God,  and  they  seemed  to  believe  in  him. 
Hitherto,  his  providence  seeined  to  give  perfect  confirma- 
tion to  the  truth  of  his  promises ;  so  long  they  could  believe : 
as  long  as  they  had  external  evidence  of  God's  veracity,  itkev 
seem^  to  have  faith,  but  they  couM  not  take  his  bare  worcL 
And  this  was  demonstrated  by  their  conduct  as  soon  as 
God's  providence  seemed  to  change.  As  soon  as  they  were 
oppre^ed  with  hunger  and  thirst  they  murmured,  and  ex- 
pressed their  suspicions  that  they  had  been  rescued  from 
Elgypt,  and  miraculously  carried  through  the  fied  Sea,  not 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  God,  but  to  iSa^ilitate  the  work  of 
their  destruction,  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  not 
brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  be  carried  to  the 
land  of  promise,  but  to  be  overwhelmed  by  famine  in  the 
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desert.  The  whole  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
deserti  is  a  history  of  God's  fiiithfuhiess  and  man's  unbelief: 
a  demonstration  that  the  miregenerate  have  no  confidence 
in  the  divine  veracity. 

The  whole  history  of  christian  communities  exhibits  evi- 
dence that  mankind  do  not  believe  the  divine  declarations. 
Did  the  impenitent  firmly  believe  the  testimony  of  God,  with 
regard  to  their  true  condition,  did  they  firmly  and  really  be- 
lieve that  they  were  every  moment  exposed  to  eternal  misery, 
this  truth  would  make  them  wretched  in  the  extreme — but 
it  seldom  even  affects  them,  it  ia  seldom  even  thought  ot 
They  have  so  little  fears  on  the  score  of  the  divine  threat- 
enings,  that  they  scarcely  think  it  worth  much  pains  to 
labour  to  escape  them.  The  promises  of  unspeakable  and 
endless  blessedness  in  uiother  life,  scarce  excite  any  feeble 
exertions  to  obtain  them.  Yet  the  uncertain  prospects  of 
wealth,  honors,  and  pleasure ;  the  danger  of  poverty,  sick- 
ness, or  disgrace  will  impel  to  severe  and  ceaseless  effort. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  men  do  not  credit  the 
declaration  of  God,  that  he  is  really  angry  with  them,  and  that 
tbey  deserve  eternal  punishment.  Were  these  truths  fimdy 
believed,  had  mankind  just  and  Scriptural  views  of  their 
unworthiness,  they  would  be  wretched  till  they  should  find 
peace  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  But  who  be- 
lieves that  the  impenitent  have  such  confidence  in  the  di- 
vine veracity,  as  to  be  able  to  believe  the  divine  prooHses 
solely  on  that  ground,  when  their  fulfilment  seems  impro- 
bable or  impossible? 

But  why  should  not  the  unregenerate  believe  in  the 
divine  promises  as  readily  as  the  true  Christian  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  veracity,  both  from  revelation  and  the 
hfifht  of  nature,  is  the  same  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
Why  should  it  not  produce  uniform  effects  ?  Why  should 
it  exert  one  influence  in  the  believer,  and  the  oppo- 
site in  the  impenitent?  The  whole  evidence  which  sup- 
ports the  testimony  of  God  is  his  moral  perfections.  The 
impenitent  are  sceptical,  with  regard  to  the  declarations  of 
God,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  distrust  each  other* 
A  dishonest  man  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  one  will  have 
the^rdrdihood  to  maintain  his  integrity  against  his  interest, 
especially  if  it  be  to  the  injury  or  ruin  of  his  property.  The 
dissolute  man  cannot  conceive  how  it  wduld  cost  others 
more  to  give  themselves  up  to  criminal  pleasures  than  it 
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does  himself.  The  liar  cannot  imagine  how  it  would  be 
more  difficult  for  any  one  to  forfeit  his  word  in  an  important 
point  than  it  is  to  him.  The  inherent  principles  of  our 
fiJlen  nature  are  the  source  of  all  fraud  and  deceit,  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  in  the  heart  is  the  only  source  of  perfect 
veracity.  Bat  the  believer  looks  within,  and  sees  there  the 
same  principle  of  holiness  which  exists  in  Grod.  He  knows, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  feel,  that  Qod  who  implanted  this  holi* 
ness  in  his  heart,  is  himself  holy,  that  he  cannot  lie,  that  all 
his  declarations  are  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  The  im- 
penitent have  a  guilty  conscience,  which  forbids  all  confi- 
dence in  God.  They  know  that  they  have  been  offending 
and  insulting  him  through  life,  and  they  are  entirely  such 
picious  of  all  his  overtures  of  mercy.  They  cannot  trust 
his  promises. 

Faith,  then,  is  that  confidence  in  God  which  springs  from 
implanted  holiness,  from  love  to  his  character.  It  is,  says 
an  eloquent  Scotch  writer,  the  confidence  of  love  towards 
the  object  beloved.  Faith  works  by  that  love  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  It  is  more  than  mere  intellectual 
belief,  in  which  we  passively  receive  evidence  as  the  eye 
receives  the  images  of  external  objects.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
heart.  It  is  a  principle,  and  that  principle  which  leads  to 
all  holy  obedience.  The  Bible  assures  us  that  real  faith 
which  works  by  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
is  as  intimately  connected  with  a  holy  life  as  the  spirit  is 
with  the  body. 

The  child  often  receives  the  truths  of  a  science  before  he 
is  capable  of  demonstrating^  them,  on  the  bare  testimony  of 
his  parent  or  instructor.  The  mariner  conducts  his  vessel 
through  the  ocean,  and  ventures  his  life  on  the  certainty  of 
rules  which  he  has  never  investigated,  but  which  he  re- 
ceives solely  on  the  credit  of  others ;  so  the  believer  re- 
ceives the  highest  truths,  the  greatest  mysteries,  without 
knowing  or  asking  the  reasons  of  them,  on  the  bare  testi- 
mony of  Jehovah.  In  this  view,  we  see  why  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  an  act  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  From 
not  adverting  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
and  from  the  persuasion  that  fiiith  involves  an  act  of  the 
heart,  some  have  detracted  from  the  simplicity  of  the  defini- 
tion of  it.  They  have  made  it  consist,  not  in  a  belief  of  the 
divine  declarations,  but  in  such  a  belief  accompanied  with 
spiritual  affections  towards  these  truths.  We  doubt  nouthat 
the  believer  cordially  loves  the  truths  of  God's  word,  but  we 
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are  persuaded  that  faith  consists  in  simply  believing  them. 
According  to  such  a  definition,  the  truths  and  promises  of 
the  Bible  are  not  to  be  considered  as  received  in  faith  un- 
less, in  addition  to  being  believed,  they  also  become  objects 
of  love ;  they  may  be  firmly  believea  without  faith,  by  a 
mere  act  of  intellect. 

If  faith  consists  in  something  beyond  a  belief  in  the  divine 
declarations,  (it  being  denied  that  such  belief  implies  any 
moral  act  of  the  heart,  by  those  who  include,  in  the  defini- 
tion, both  belief  of  the  truth  and  love  towards  it,)  then  as  be- 
lief in  Grod's  veracity  does  not  imply  an  act  of  ttie  heart,  it 
may  be  possessed  by  the  impenitent.  Sinners  may  exer- 
cise the  same  assent  to  all  the  promises  as  Christians,  for  the 
moral  feelings  towards  these  truths  and  promises  do  not 
make  them  credible,  because  they  must  first  be  believed  true, 
or  it  is  preposterous  to  exercise  moral  affections  towards 
them  at  all.  Belief  in  the  divine  declarations  might,  on  this 
scheme,  be  common  to  Christians  and  the  impenitent,  but  as 
faith  is  something  which  is  not  common  to  these  two  classes, 
it  could  not  be  the  belief  of  truth,  but  must  be  the  love  of  it. 
This  appenda^  of  love  to  truth,  has  been  annexed  to  faith 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  belief  of  it  is  a  mere  operation  of  the 
understanding,  and  does  not  imply  a  moral  act  of  the  heart. 
But  we  have  seen  that  these  truths  contain  not  their  evidence 
in  themselves ;  it  is  founded  altogether  on  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God :  he  alone,  who  is  spiritually  acquainted  with 
these  perfections — who  knows  and  loves  God,  will  receive 
these  truths.  They  have  no  evidence  to  the  impenitent, 
and  with  Christians  they  may  be  said  to  derive  their  credi- 
bility from  the  holy  affections  of  their  renovated  natures. 
It  is  a  mark  of  high  and  holy  confidence  in  God  to  believe 
a  promise  when  it  contradicts  the  usual  course  of  providence, 
the  laws  of  nature,  or,  if  the  proposition  received  seem  to 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  dictates  of  our  reason.  Faith  then 
receives  the  truths  and  promises  which  God  has  revealed, 
simply  because  he  has  revealed  them.  It  is  a  holy  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  veracity. 

The  impenitent  appear  to  receive  many  of  the  truths  of 
revelation :  they  have  a  way,  however,  of  taking  hold  of 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  wounded  by  them ;  they  do  not  often 
yield  any  assent  to  them  precisely  as  they  are  revealed — 
they  receive  them  far  more  from  some  internal  probability 
than  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony  of  God,  and  they  at 
best  receive  them  as  probabilities,  never  as  certainties.  You 
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can  never  convince  men  of  the  certainty  of  those  truths 
which  strike  at  their  false  and  dangerous  security  ;  that  con- 
demn their  favorite  passions,  ihat  reveal  their  weakness, 
their  obligations,  their  guilt;  you  will  always  find  that 
there  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  your  way,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  here,  so  far  from  producing  certainty,  is 
unable  to  command  assent.  The  believer  receives  all  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  as  certainties.  Those  parts  of  revelation 
which  respect  God  and  the  invisible  things  of  another  world, 
are  regarded  by  the  Christian  as  realities.  His  faith  makes 
the  past  and  future  present,  brings  the  distant  near,  makes 
the  invisible  objects  of  si^ht.  He  looks  not  on  the  things 
that  are  seen,  but  on  those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 
Faith  views  those  things  as  so  certain  that  they  become 
realities  to  it :  it  may  be  said  to  see  them.  The  Christian 
does  not  look  on  the  things  seen,  these  are  not  the  things 
which  occupy  and  engross  his  attention,  he  looks  on  things 
eternal.  It  is  from  these  that  he  draws  his  motives  of  action 
— ^his  objects  of  pursuit ;  it  is  on  these  that  he  fixes  his  affec- 
tions :  it  is  these  fdone  which  he  really  prizes,  and  these 
alone  which  teach  him  the  vanity  of  all  things  else.  He 
lives  in  one  world  but  for  another. 

Justifying  faith  is  that  faith  by  which,  as  an  instrument, 
the  Christian  apprehends  or  receives  the  blessings  of  justi- 
fication, viz.  the  remission  of  all  penal  evils,  peace  with  God, 
access  to  him,  and  acceptance  with  him.  The  ground  on 
which  he  believes  that  God  will  bestow  these  blessings  at 
all,  is  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reason  that  he 
himself  expects  such  blessings,  is  some  declaration  which 
God  has  made  with  regard  to  the  bestowment  of  them. 

Though  faith  is  itself  a  holy  act  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  believer  gives  the  highest  practical  testimony  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  perfections,  yet  this  is  not  at  all  the 
l^round  on  which  they  are  bestowed.  Faith  is  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  they  are  apprehended  or  received. 
Were  they  bestowed  in  any  degree  on  account  of  any  merit 
in  this  act,  justification  would  be  so  far  of  works.  But  the 
believer  is  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
these  blessings,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  a  title  to  endless  blessedness,  that  he  can  conceive 
no  price  but  that  which  has  actually  been  paid  as  worth 
them — and  so  fhlly  does  he  know  the  merit  of  his  own  works 
— ^those  which  he  does  without  God,  that  he  is  well  assured 
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that  there  is  none  of  these  which  would  not  draw  down  the 
curse  of  the  law  afresh,  instead  of  removing  it  The  merits 
of  Christ  are  alone  sufficient  to  be  the  ground  of  the  be* 
liever's  justification,  and  they  are  the  ground  on  which  the 
word  of  God  assures  us  that  justification  is  bestowed. 

But  vrheX  is  the  sinner's  warrant  for  believing?  The 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  blessing  of  justification  are 
b^towed  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  What 
reason  has  a  person  to  expect  that  they  will  be  bestowed 
upon  him  ?  This  expectation  must  be  built  solely  on  some 
divine  declaration  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  these 
blessings.  What  then  is  the  warrant  for  the  sinner's  faith  7 
What  truth  of  the  Scripture  must  be  believed?  There 
must  be  some  infinitely  precious  truth  of  the  Bible  which 
contains  in  itself  all  the  blessings  which  the  sinner  needs 
and  desires,  blessings  whose  value  no  human  conceptions 
can  measure.  It  must  be  something  which  is  true  in  itself, 
which  is  believed  true,  and  not  made  true  by  fiiith  ;  when 
this  truth  is  believed,  the  blessings  are  bestowed  ;  he  who 
believes  this  truth  actually  expects  the  blessing  of  justifica- 
tion— the  truth  becomes  his  warrant  for  so  domg^-faith 
may  be  said  actually  to  apprehend  and  receive  this  blessing. 

What  is  the  truth  which  must  be  received  ? 

1.  Some  have  represented  it  to  be  this :  that  God  is  able 
to  bestow  justifying  faith  upon  us.  They  have  been  led  to 
this  fiction  by  contemplating  faith,  as  it  is  a  gift,  rather  than 
as  it  is  made  a  duty.  Aware  that  faith,  as  well  as  the 
blessings  of  justification  is  the  gift  of  God,  they  have  thought 
a  preparatory  faith  as  necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  one 
as  the  other.  Instead  of  directing  anxious  sinners  to  lay 
hold  on  the  blessings  themselves  by  faith,  they  have  exhorted 
them  to  lay  hold  on  faith  by  a  previous  faith.  But  this 
preparatory  faith  is  nowhere  required  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  it  so,  it  could  be  no  more  a  duty  than  the  other ;  and 
if  it  be  any  holy  duty,  it  could  cost  no  less  to  the  natural 
heart,  or  require  less  of  the  aids  of  grace  than  the  other. 
But  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  To  teach  such 
a  doctrine  is  virtually  to  release  the  sinner  from  obligation 
immediately  to  receive  an  offered  Saviour,  and  to  put  him 
upon  believing  where  there  is  no  promise  or  assurance  for 
the  foundation  of  faith.  Besides,  God  bestows  the  precious 
gift  of  justifying  faith  in  a  sovereign  manner,  and  not  on 
account  of  any  of  the  doings  of  an  unholy  heart 
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Some  hare  taught  that  the  declaration  to  be  believed  by 
the  anxious  sinner  is  an  absurdity.  "  You  must  believe,'' 
say  they,  "  that  God  will  bestow  upon  you  the  blessings  of 
justification  in  case  you  believe."  The  question  then  arises, 
'< in  case  you  believe"  what?  The  answer  is  a  repetition 
of  the  proposition — ^in  case  you  believe  ^'tha^t  God  will 
bestow  upon  you  the  blessings  of  justification  in  case  you 
believe."  They  have,  perhaps,  been  led  to  this  absurdity 
from  a  secret  suspicion  that  the  divine  declarations  may  be 
believed  without  any  holy  dispositions  of  heart,  and  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  propose  the  offers  of  mercy  without  pre- 
scribing some  moral  qualifications  which  shall  be  a  warrant 
for  receiving  them.  It  is  not.  uncommon  that  the  impenitent 
are  told  that  they  must  find  some  holy  feelings  in  them- 
selves, some  dispositions  of  penitence  to  give  them  authority 
for  embracing  the  offers  of  mercy.  Such  instructions  take 
£or  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  an  appropriating 
faith  whereby  a  person  lays  hold  of  the  blessings  themselves : 
they  suppose  that  the  person  must  wait  till  he  has  settled 
the  question  of  his  own  piety  before  he  is  authorised  to  re- 
ceive a  Saviour  in  faith — that  the  Redeemer  must  be  re- 
jected till  the  person  finds  evidence  that  he  is  a  Christian. 
But,  to  believe  a  promise,  is  no  less  an  holy  act  of  the  heart 
than  repentance.  Abraham's  faith  has  always  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  as  an  evidence  of  exalted  piety.  To 
receive  a  truth  on  the  divine  testimony  alone,  without  evi- 
dence, against  evidence,  a  truth  improbable  and  apparently 
impossiUe,  implies  a  high  dec^ree  of  spiritual  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  divine  per^tions.  This  faith  has  its 
foundation  in  holy  love ;  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  action, 
which  is  the  genuine  test  of  its  sincerity.  Repentance  and 
a  holy  life  are  to  be  regarded  wholly  as  the  fruits  of  faith, 
and  never  to  be  waited  for  as  a  warrant  for  it,  as  authority 
to  believe  that  what  God  has  said  is  true,  or  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  cease  rejecting  a  Saviour,  and  lay  hold  on 
his  righteousness. 

Others  believe,  that  we  need  some  warrant,  not  in  order 
to  believe  the  divine  promise,  but  to  authorise  us  to  appro- 

Eriate  the  blessings  of  justification  to  ourselves  when  we 
ave  received  it.    They  believe  that  the  blessings  of  the 
atonement  were  purchased  for  a  part  only  of  the  human 
fiimily,  that  the  Bible  offers  them  to  no  others ;  that  they  are 
anthorised  to  proffer  them  to  none  else.    As  it  is  not  km)wn 
Vol.  V.  69 
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who  the  elect  are,  and  cannot  be  known,  except  as  the  op^ a- 
tions  of  divine  grace  on  the  heart  obscurely  indicate  it, 
some  have  thought,  that  on  this  scheme  preachers  could 
not  consistently  call  on  sinners  to  believe.  As  it  is  un- 
known for  whom  the  blessings  were  purchased,  we  cannot 
see  how  they  can  require  them  to  receive  them ;  how  they 
can  reprove  them  for  continuing  to  reject  a  Saviour  whom 
they  cannot  offer  to  them,  who  perhaps  did  not  die  for  them. 
On  this  scheme,  we  do  not  see  how  a  faith  which  appro- 
priates offered  blessings,  lays  bold  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  itself,  can  be  a  subject  of  the  divine  precepts,  or  how 
preachers  can  inculcate  it.  They  may  require  faith  in  a 
divine  declaration  respecting  justification,  but  then,  it  can 
be  only  this,  that  God,  for  Chrisrs  sake,  is  willing  to  justify 
a  certain  indefinite  class  of  individuals,  viz.  the  elect  or  the 
penitent.  Suppose  there  is  such  a  declaration  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  sinner  cordially  believes  it ;  yet,  faith  carries 
not  with  it  an  evidence  of  its  own  holy  nature,  it  does  not 
give  the  person  assurance  that  he  is  a  Christian,  one  of  the 
elect,  or  penitent ;  he  cannot  appropriate  the  blessings  of 
justification  to  himself;  he  must  wdit  till  he  discovers  that 
he  possesses  those  qualifications  that  shall  prove  that  he 
belonjgs  to  that  class  for  which  they  were  provided.  This 
promise  proffers  blessings  to  a  certain  class,  and  not  to  him 
as  an  individual.  In  case  he  believes  that  they  are  sincerely 
offered  to  that  class,  he  must  still  test  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  or  other  graces  before  he  can  have  any  persuasion  that 
he  belongs  to  that  class,  before  he  can  have  any  warrant  to 
appropriate  the  blessing  to  himself.  Until  he  do  this  ho 
knows  not  whether  he  is  not  still  under  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  he  cannot  tell  whether  he  should  come  before  God  as  to 
a  judge,  or  to  a  reconciled  Father ;  he  knows  not  whether  to 
appear  as  a  criminal  or  a  son.  He  dares  not  ask  blessings 
for  Christ's  sake,  for  he  knows  not  whether  Christ  is  his 
Saviour — his  conscience,  if  it  be  alive  to  the  law  can  have 
no  peace,  for  he  knows  not  whether  the  blood  of  atonement 
was  shed  for  its  cleansing. 

Some  have  endeavorea  to  form  a  theory  by  which  an  ap- 
propriating faith  might  be  possible  on  this  scheme,  and  have 
taught  that  the  believer's  faith  consists  in  believing  that 
Christ  died  for  him  in  particular.  They  mean  not  that  the 
Scriptures  have  designated  any  individuals  as  belonging  to 
Uie  elect ;  they  mean  not  that  the  person  himself  should 
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literally  make  a  proposition  true  by  believing  it,  but  on  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  found  that  they  expect  that  the  sinner 
shall  labor  with  himself  till  he  finds  within  him  those  woxel 
qualities  which  indicate  that  he  belongs  to  the  elect,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  him  in  particular.  But  this  is  only  a 
denial  of  the  obligation  of  an  appropriating  faith,  instead  of 
an  assertion  of  it  The  person's  confidence  in  laying  hold 
of  these  blessings  rests  not  on  a  declaration  of  God,  it  has  not 
the  divine  veracity  and  authority  for  its  foundation,  it  rests 
only  on  the  probability  that  his  heart  has  been  renewed  by 
divine  grace.  There  is  among  all  Christians  a  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriating  faith.  Even  those  who  con- 
fine the  blessings  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect  believe,  ne- 
vertheless, that  the  Christian  must,  by  some  obscure  method, 
anive  at  the  conclusion  that  Chri^  died  for  him  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  a  person  should  be  justified  in 
believing  that  God  will  justify  another  person,  or  a  certain 
class  of  persons.  We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  appro- 
priatin^f  faith,  which  embraces  and  lays  hold  of  the  blessings 
themselves ;  that  the  warrant  to  do  this  is  contained  in  the 
proposition  to  be  believed.  Being  justified  by  faith,  imme- 
diately we  have  peace  with  God,  we  no  more  expect  or  dread 
his  wrath— we  are  not  required,  before  receiving  the  bless- 
ings, to  wait  till  we  can  witness  the  fruits  of  a  faith  in  an 
indefinite  premise.  In  exhorting  the  anxious  sinner  to  ex- 
ercise a  justifying  faith,  we  press  upon  him  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving the  blessmgs  he  needs,  pardon,  peace  with  God,  6cc. 
We  urge  him  to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour-^to  lay  hold 
of  his  righteousness  as  his  awn — to  believe  for  the  pardon  of 
his  aunt  sins  and  not  for  those  of  others.  It  may  be  compara- 
tively «asy  to  believe  that  God  may  be  ready,  for  Christ's 
sake,  to  pardon  the  sins  of  others,  with  the  malignity  and 
aggravations  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  But  when  we  know 
our  own  sins,  by  the  enlightening  of  Grod's  Spirit,  their  mih 
seems  too  great  for  any  thing  to  atone.  But  it  is  witn  re- 
ference to  our  own  sins  that  we  are  to  believe  for  justifica- 
tion. Christians  are  required  to  exercise  an  appropriating 
fai^  in  Christ's  righteousness  in  coming  to  God ;  they  are 
to  come,  not  as  x^riminals,  but  as  sons ;  not  to  view  him  as 
the  God  of  the  elect,  but  as  their  own — ^as  their  Father :  to 
possess  this  faith,  is  to  .have  Uie  spirit  of  adoption  which  be- 
longs to  the  character  of  the  children  of  God.  Faith  enables 
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die  Christian  to  plead  tlie  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
his  own  benefit,  with  regard  to  oil  his  daily^  sins — for  the 
bestowal  of  every  needM  temporal  and  spiritual  blessine^, 
especially  for  those  aids  of  grace  which  constitute  his  whole 
strength,  comfort,  and  dependence.  The  Christian  expects 
the  removal  of  the  curse  of  the  law  in  his  own  case,  and  a 
building  of  God  in  the  heavens,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands ;  and  he  who  has  wrought  in  him  that  expectation  is 
Grod,  who  has  endued  him  with  a  spirit  of  foitb. 

We  think  that  the  belief  in  some  such  proposition  as  that 
Christ  died  for  us  in  particular,  constitutes  appropriating  or 
justifying  faith ;  but  as  the  Scriptures  do  not  desi^ate  any 
individuals  who  compose  the  elect,  that  Christ  died  for  us 
in  particular  is  a  part  of  the  more  general  proposition  that 
be  died  for  all,  in  such  a  sense  that  the  benefits  of  his 
death  are  sufficient  for  all ;  they  were  designed  for  all  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  consistent  for  God  to  offer  them 
to  all,  and  for  minister  to  call  on  all  to  accept  of  them.  We 
believe  that  the  atonement  is  unlimited  in  its  sufficiency ; 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  human  family  in  its  design,  and  to 
the  elect  in  its  application. 

The  blessings  purchased  by  Christ,  consisting  in  peace 
with  God,  access  to  him,  pardon  and  acceptance  with  him, 
and  eternal  life,  are  freely  offered  to  all :  all  have  a  warrant 
to  embrace  them  in  the  offer  itself.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
embrace  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  to  lay  hold  of  his  righteous- 
ness as  theirs,  to  come  to  Grod  as  their  God  and  Father 
through  Christ's  merits;  and  '<  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life"  as 
his  gift. 

Faith  does  not  consist  in  believing  an  absolute  promise, 
but  an  offer.  God  promised  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan, 
he  offers  the  blessings  of  justification,  and  requires  sinners 
to  entertain  this  offer  in  faith. 

But  what  truth  is  to  be  believed,  what  proposition  con- 
tains such  blessings)  Since  the  Redeemer  has  shed  his 
blood  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  since  the  efficacy  of 
that  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  penaltv  of  the  law  and  pur- 
chase the  happiness  of  heaven  for  all,  God  freely  and  sin- 
cerely offers  the  benefits  of  his  death  to  all — offers  them 
freely  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  eternal  life,  on  account 
of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  it  is  his  veracity 
and  sinceritv  in  this  offer  that  they  are  required  to  believe. 
God  offers  tnese  blessings,  it  is  the  office  of  faith  to  receive 
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them.  To  receive  them  is  but  to  believe  that  the  oftei  is 
sincerely  made.  If  an  earthly  benefactor  offers  a  person 
certain  valuable  gifts,  and  that  person  believes  in  his  sincerity 
he  will  take  them.  There  is  no  mysterious  meaning  in  ac-^ 
cepting  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say, 
laying  hold  of  them ;  to  believe  them  sincerely  offered  is  a 
holy  act  of  faith ;  this  is  to  believe  them  ours.  This  is.  be- 
lieving all  God  has  said,  and  what  he  has  required  us  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  objected  that  God  cannot  sincerely  offer  the 
gifts,  for  man's  will  is  impotent ;  he  has  not  power  to  lay 
hold  of  them  and  appropriate  them.  Man's  will  is  impotent, 
but  the  only  sense  in  which  he  has  not  power  to  lay  hold  of 
them  and  appropriate  them,  is  this,  he  doubts  God's  sincerity ; 
he  makes  him  a  liur,  and  will  not  believe  that  the  blessings 
are  really  and  sincerely  offered.  To  believe  that  the  bless- 
ings are  really  and  sincerely  offered  is  to  believe  them  ours. 
But  it  is  objected  that  it  is  very  easy  to  believe  the  pro- 
position which  has  just  been  stated,  to  accept  justification  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  This  is  making  faith  to  be 
an  act  which  is  quite  level  to  all  capacities.  The  impeni- 
tent find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  is  willing  to 
pardon  their  sins  ;  they  would  think  it  very  unreasonable, 
nay,  very  unjust,  should  he  do  otherwise.  Yes,  the  impeni- 
tent seenx  willing  to  believe  this.  But  till  they  are  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  invariably  look  for  salvation 
from  God's  justice,  they  always  rest  their  hopes  on  the 
lightness  of  their  guilt,  or  the  value  of  theit  doings,  never 
as  the  Gospel  requires,  on  the  merits  of  Christ.  They 
always  receive  salvation  as  a  debt,  nev^  as  a  gift ;  t|iat  is, 
they  never  receive  it  as  it  is  offered.  No  mere  reasoning 
can  ever  convince  them  that  they  even  need  the  gift  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  offer ;  no  reasoninfif  can  convince  them 
that  they  are  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  far  from 
ever  accepting  the  remission  of  its  penalty,  their  reason  re- 
volts at  the  idea  that  they  even  need  it.  No  reasoning  can  ever 
convince  them  that  all  hopes  of  being  justified  in  any  de- 
gree by  their  own  merits  are  forever  cut  off;  consequently, 
they  can  never  pretend  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the 
ground  of  their  faith.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  own  merits,  and  their  need  of  the  bless- 
ings proffered  to  them,  they  are  not  prepared  to  receive 
them  as  a  gift ;  that  is,  they  do  not  believe  the  offdr  as  it  is 
set  forth  to  them.    They  appeal  to  God's  justice,  but  do  not 
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Crust  his  merc^ — ^they  rest  on  their  own  righteousnesi,  but 
not  on  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  So  fiir  from  receiying 
the  offer,  they  do  not  even  understand  it  But  did  they  un- 
derstand it,  they  would  reject  the  blessings  as  unnecessary, 
instead  of  believing  them  sincerely  offerra. 

But  if  sinners  have  such  confidence  in  the  divine  veracity 
as  to  receive  truths  on  the  strength  of  thhi  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  still  the  truth  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires them  to  receive  for  their  justification,  is  of  all  others, 
the  most  improbable  to  carnal  reason,  when  it  rightly  ap- 
prehends it,  and  it  is  the  very  highest  exercise  of  holy  con-y 
fidence  in  the  divine  testimony  to  receive  it  The  offer  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are  under  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  who  are  sensible  that  they  need  justification  by  some- 
thing besides  their  own  righteousness.  Now,  it  is  decep- 
tion or  mockery  to  labor  to  make  sinners  accept  of  justifica- 
tion till  our  preaching  have  taught  them  their  condemna- 
tion. Let  but  the  law  affect  the  sinner,  and  reach  hia  con- 
science, he  then  believes,  he  feels  that  he  is  under  its 
penalty ;  he  feels  that  the  penalty  expresses  but  his  own 
deserts ;  he  dreads  God's  anger,  sees  that  no  doings  of  his 
can  ever  avert  it,  that  it  is  infinite  and  endless ;  he  cannot 
imagine  how  it  can  be  removed  ;  he  knows  that  he  merits 
the  eternal  torments  of  hell,  and  that  he  who  merits  these 
can  never  merit  any  thing  else ;  that  his  own  works,  even 
were  they  spiritual  and  sinless,  would  be  perfectly  valueless, 
of  no  avail  to  remove  the  curse  of  the  law.  There  is  in  an 
awakened  conscience  an  instinctive  dread  of  Grod  and  punish- 
ment ;  in  fact,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  precept,  is 
obscurely  written  there.  Now,  come  and  tell  the  man  who 
has  hell  within  him  in  the  forebodings  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  that  God  is  willing,  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  to  have  compassion  upon  him — tell  the  man  who 
feels  that  God's  wrath  is  deserved  and  called  for  by  his  sins, 
and  just  what  they  demand — ^tell  him  that  he  is  willing  to 
lay  it  aside,  and  receive  him  as  a  son — ^tell  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  deserved  the  eternal  torments  of  hell,  that 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  without  any  works  of  the  sinner,  God 
is  willing  to  deliver  him  from  them — ^tell  him  that  he  is 
willing  to  exalt  him  to  the  endless  blessedness  of  heaven, 
without  any  merits  of  his,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer^i 
merits,  and  you  tell  the  man  the  most  improbable  truth  that 
was  ever  announced  to  humau  reason,  a  truth  which  mere 
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human  nature  never  did,  and  never  will  receive.  To  th^ 
awakened  sinner  who  knows  the  malignity  and  aggravs* 
tion  of  his  sins,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  that  they 
should  be  forgiven  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  act  of  confidence 
to  receive  God's  testimony  that  Christ's  blood  has  sufficient 
efficacy  to  wash  them  away.  To  the  person  who  feels  that 
he  has  deserved  hell,  it  seems  impossibte  than  any  rirhte- 
ousness  should  deserve  that  he  should  be  released  ana  ex- 
alted to  the  endless  joys  and  felicities  of  heaven.  He,  who 
by  divine  grace  has  believed  this,  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press his  apprehensions  of  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Faith  generally  follows  after  repentance,  but  it  may  pre- 
cede it ;  none  believe  that  repentance  is  necessary  to  give 
any  title  to  spiritual  blessings ;  few  suppose  it  necessarv  to 
give  a  warrant  to  receive  that  promise  by  which  justiAca- 
tion  is  bestowed.  The  offer  itself  contains  all  the  warrant 
that  is  necessary  or  conceivable. 

The  sinner  alone  who,  through  bis  convictions  of  sin, 
has  forever  renounced  all  dependence  on  his  own  righteous- 
ness, has  any  suspicion  that  he  needs  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  all  others  are  so  far  from  being  prepared  to*  receive 
the  offered  blessings,  that  they  will  not  believe  that  they 
need  them,  and  no  reasoning  can  satisfy  them  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  offer,  so  far  from  being  believed,  is  never  even 
correctly  understood. 

The  believer  has  learned  that  eternal  misery  is  all  that 
he  can  ever  expect  from  his  own  merits,  that  this  expresses 
God's  anger  towards  him.  Tet  so  great  is  his  confidence 
in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  that  he  can  look  upon  an 
angry  God  as  a  reconciled  Father ;  he  oelieves  that  through 
Christ,  so  great  is  God's  love  towards  him,  that  the  eternal 
blessedness  in  reserve  for  him,  alone  expresses  the  depth 
and  duration  of  that  love. 

Through  the  merits  of  Christ,  God  is  ready  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  all — ^his  arms  of  mercy  are  extended  to  receive  all ; 
and  every  thing  demanded  or  them  is  to  have  such  confi- 
dence in  the  reconciling  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  as  to  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Divine  Mercy  and  plead  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  bestowal  of  every  blessing. 

The  sinner  cannot  perish  because  God  is  insincere  in  his 
offers,  but  purdy  because  he  distrusts  that  sincerity — not 
from  any  lack  or  divine  mercy,  but  from  his  distrust  or  con- 
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tempt  of  that  mercy — not  because  no  offers  are  made,  but 
because  offers  of  infinite  blessings  are  rejected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  we 
see  all  attention  absorbed  by  disquisitions  on  obli|i^ation, 
ability,  duty,  benevolenteffort,  and  so  little  said  of  the  Re- 
deemer's righteousness,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  vain, 
and  all  exhibitions  of  obligation  powerless.  We  seldom  eyer 
see  any  systematic  effort  to  exhibit  the  law  as  a  means  of  de- 
stroying the  sinner's  hopes  from  his  own  righteousness,  yet 
without  this,  all  the  offers  of  mercy  are  made  to  the  deaf — 
they  serve  only  to  mislead  and  to  ruin. 


Art.  VIII. — Review  op  the  Life  and  Times  of 

Whitefield. 

By  Rev.  Rich  a  bo  W.  Dicxihson,  New- York. 

71u  Life  and  Tfmet  of  the  Rw.  George  WhUefield,  M.  D.    By  Robert  PhUip^ 
author  qfthc  eteperimmtal  Cfuuieot  etc*    New  -  York :  AppUion  4*  Co.  1638. 

.  Among  recent  discoveries  for  facilitating  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  society,  the  new  mode  of  manufac- 
turing books  is  by  no  means  the  least  deserving  notice. 
Once,  it  was  deemed  not  advisable  to  publish  unless  it  were 
in  our  power  to  contribute  something  new  or  valuable  to 
the  fund  of  learning  and  knowledge;  now,  whoever  under- 
stands the  process  by  which  any  portion  of  this  fund  may 
be  converted  into  small  coin  for  popular  use,  is  seldom  back- 
ward to  avail  himself  of  the  secret ;  and  too  often  does  it 
happen  that  he  secures  from  the  unlettered  that  meed  which 
is  due  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  he  has  reproduced,  or 
whose  works  he  has  either  abridged,  or  presented  to  the 
public  under  a  new  name  and  with  a  modern  dress.  It 
mav  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  former  times  an  author 
seldom  ventured  to  expect  immediate  fame.  Great  as 
might  have  been  his  powers,  he  was  diffident  of  himself; 
nor  dared  to  approve  his  own  productions  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  others.  Important  as  he  might 
have  regarded  his  own  principles  and  opinions,  he  was 
distrustful  of  their  favorable  reception.     Writing  as  he  in- 
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dependently  thought,  and  most  solemnly  felt,  he  sent  forth 
his  mental  progeny  to  speak  for  themselveS)  and  to  make 
their  unaided  way  through  the  crowd  of  prejudice,  of  i^o- 
ranee,  or  of  error.  But  it  would  seem,  as  if  our  modem 
author  need  not  be  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  the  sale  of 
his  productions,  provided  only  he  have  adroitness  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  the  expedients  for  forestalling  public  opin-* 
ion,  or  sagacity  enough  to  watch  the  tide  of  times  !  He 
has  nothing  to  do,  we  had  almost  said,  but  to  consult  the 
fiishionable  taste  for  effeminate  literature,  to  fall  in  with  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  or  with  the  prejudices  of  bis 
party ;  to  effect  an  agreement  with  some  well  known  pub«> 
Usher,  and  to  secure  either  by  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of 
a  work,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  interested  friend, 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  daily  prints, — and  forthwith  he 
is  an  author  of  reputation ! 

Uniting  so  many  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
many  should  adopt  the  modern  mode  of  becoming,  at  once, 
authors,  and  authors  of  distinction  !  How  much  easier  is 
it,  to  compile  than  to  originate — ^to  deal  in  common  places^ 
than  to  invent;  for  one  who  has  not  been  liberally  endowed 
by  nature,  or  thoroughly  disciplined  in  mind  by  study,  to 
construct  a  book  out  of  another's  head  than  his  own— to 
puff  one's  self  into  notice,  than  to  earn  a  solid  reputation  ! 

To  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  is  the  ostensible  design  of 
some  publications  ;  and  if  this  be  the  real  motive,  we  honor 
it ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  reproductive  minds  may  in  rela- 
tion to  the  community  at  large,  be  as  useful  as  minds  of  an 
original  order ;  but  it  requires  little  observation  to  perceive 
that  the  interests  of  booksellers  too  often  secure  circulation 
to  books  which  owe  their  birth  not  to  the  throes  of  intellect, 
but  to  the  vanity  of  becoming  authors. 

"  An  author  1  'tis  a  Tenerabfe  name } 
How  few  deserve  it,  yet  how  many  claim !'' 

Robert  Philip  is  no  unfair  specimen  of  a  modem  book- 
maker ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  owes  his  reputa^ 
tion  in  this  country  more  to  the  kindness  of  his  American 
publisher,  than  to  the  intellectual  merits  of  his  writings^ 
How  could  we  refrain  from  impatiently  anticipating  tne 
publication  of. his  last  work  when  it  was,  for  so  many 
months  previous,  advertised,  and  strongly  recommended  ? 

But,  aiker  all,  what  valuable  item  has  he  added  to  our  in* 
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formaticm  respecting  Whitefield  ?  What  new  light  has  he 
thrown  on  the  life  or  even  the  times  of  that  remarkable  man  ? 
What  sound  remark  has  he  made  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed before,  and  with  tenfold  more  propriety  and  strength? 
or,  if  any  of  the  remarks  which  he  has  interspersed  through 
this  volume,  be  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  thoaghtSi  they 
are  at  once  recognized  by  their  tritenessi  their  prejudiced 
spirit,  their  colloquial  vulgarity,  or  by  their  obtrusive  JSot- 

The  discerning  reader  need  only  examine  the  Pre/ace  to 
be  convinced  that  R.  P.  can  hardly  stand  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  than  he  does  in  his  own. 

He  prefatorily  informs  us  that  so  far  as  this  work  is  his 
own  composition,  it  is  written  in  the  '<  spirit"  of  Whitefield ; 
that  "like  Whitefield's  actual  life,  it  will  help  all  that  is  good 
and  expose  not  a  little  of  what  is  wrong  in  all  churches;"  that 
his  catholicity  is  honest ;  that  the  style  is  his  awn^  (which 
no  one,  we  presume,  will  be  disposed  to  question,^  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's 
Life ;  that  his  "  mass  of  facts  will  soon  l^  turned  to  good 
account  by  himself ^  or  by  some  one,"  and  that  in  "  the  mean 
time  Whitefield  will  be  known  to  the  public,  which  he  was 
not  until  now" — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  every  one 
will,  of  course,  read  his  work,  and  that  no  one  can  read  it 
without  a  full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cba- 
racter  of  Whitefield. 

We  admit  that  this  Preface  has  the  merit  of  brevity  \  but 
we  fear  that  no  one  will  discover  in  it  the  modesty  of  merit 

But  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  time  ha^  not  come  for  the 
philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Life  ?  Surely  it  were  neither  a 
more  operose  nor  premature  labor  than  to  undertake  the 
Philosophy  of  "  Fanaticism,"  or  of  "  Benevolence :"  and  i^ 
by  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Life,  nothing  more  be  un- 
derstood than  the  th^gs  which  entered  into  the  formation 
of  his  character,  the  reasons  which  instigated,  the  principles 
which  guided  his  course  of  ministerial  action,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  he  exerted,  both  on  the  condition  of  the 
churches  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  in  a  word,  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  rise  of  such  a  man  as  Whit^ 
field,  what  more  is  needed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
work  than  the  "  mass  of  facts"  which  Mr.  Philip  has  at  his 
command?  What  more suitaUe  time  than  now ;  nay,  what 
more  urgent  need  can  tb^re  ever  be  for  such  a  work  than 
at  the  present? 
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Were  it  not  for  the  author's  prefaratory  announcement 
Uwtt ''  his  mass  of  facts  will  soon  be  turned  to  sood  account 
by  himself,  or  by  some  one,"  the  perusal  of  his  Life  of 
Whitefield,  or  of  any  of  his  previous  works,  might  induce 
the  shrewd  suspicion,  that  his  was  not  exactly  the  mind  to 
produce  the  pkUowpky  of  Whitefield's  Life.  Indeed,  this 
daose  in  the  prefiice  strikingly  reminds  us  of  one  who  was 
wont,  whenever  he  essayed  a  discourse  in  public,  to  inform 
his  auditors  that  "  he  could  lead  them  through  the  maaes  of 
philosophy,"  or  '<  he  might  institute  a  metaphysical  inqoiryi" 
6cc.j  but  to  this  day  we  believe  he  never  has ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  doubtless,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come ! 

Still,  thousfh  Mr.  Philip  may  have  becoi  capable  of  writing 
the  Philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Life,  he  has  not  Inrought  to 
his  task,  we  conceive,  all  the  requisite  talents  to  render  the 
Life  of  Whitefield  highly  interesting  and  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  lacks  what  we  deem  the  primary  requisite,  that 
power  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  subject  until  we  partake  of  all  its  heat  and 
flaine.  With  this  the  reader  may  dispense  with  literary 
adornments ;  but  without  it,  description,  howevet  aceorate^ 
will  be  tame,  and  a  portrait,  however  faithful^  miuft  be  life^ 
less.  Unfortunately  for  his  task,  even  the  literdry  qualifica- 
tions of  our  author  are  not  of  a  respectable  grade. 

Should  we  criticise  his  style,  we  migbt  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  his  afEscted  alliterations,  his  occasional  punning^ 
the  frequent  vulgarity  of  his  expressions,  his  poverty  of  sen- 
timent, appearing,  at  one  time,  in  inflation  of  language, 
and  again  betrayed  by  repetition;  and,  inseneral,  to  the 
careless  and  unformed  structure  of  his  periook  According 
to  his  Preface,  ''in  regard  to  his  style,  be  has  nothing  losay^ 
except  that  it  is  his  aum  way  of  telling  the  facts  of  persdnal 
history ;"  yet,  on  p.  331,  he  remarks,  that ''  our  taste  for  the 
simple^  is  the  reaction  of  the  gorgeous ;  and  that  had  ha 
never  tried  to  imitate  Hervey,  he  should  never  have  Ibrmed 
a  puritamecU  style  for  himself."  Afterwards,  when  mpokf- 
going  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Whitefield,  ha 
observes,  '<  only  a  character  which  speaks  for  itself  belotigs 
to  biography :  and  he  is  no  biographer  of  t/,  who  does  not 
speak  in  its  aum  styleJ^  (p.  524.)  Whether  bis  style,  there- 
fore, which^  after  alt,  ho  deems  it  necessary  to  say  something 
about,  be  puritanical,  Whitefieldian,  or  his  own,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  a  reaction  of  Hervey's,  we  are 
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apprehensive  that  too  long  a  familiarity  with  the  garge&us 
has  rendered  him  slow  to  discriminate  between  the  simple 
and  iht  flat. 

His  manner,  however,  of  conducting  the  history  of  White* 
field's  times,  is  often  desultory  and  digressive,  generally  un- 
dignified. Many  things  are  introduced  which  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  object  of  the  work ;  others,  which 
if  of  any  importance,  should  have  been  thrown  into  notes ; 
and  others,  again,  which  would  hardly  have  been  interest- 
ing had  they  been  uttered  in  conversation ;  while  each  is 
communicated  in  a  style  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  newspaper  paragraph.  While  the  reader  may  be 
intent  on  the  past,  his  attention  is  suddenly  called  to  the 
present ;  while  he  may  be  contemplating  either  Whitefield 
or  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Philip  fntrudes  himself  on 
our  notice.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  our 
author  passes  from  Dr.  Ghauncy,  of  Boston,  to  caution  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  against  the  compliments 
with  which  they  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Colton; — 
from  Prince,  theiinnalist,  to  a  ^fue^^on  which  he  tells  us  was 
suggested  by  a  <<  No."  in  pencil  mark,  on  the  margin  of  his 
copy  of  American  Biography  \ — from  Shrubsole,  to  the  feel* 
ings  with  which  he  himself  enters  the  Bank  of  England, 
&c. ; — from  Whitefield  in  Lutterworth  to  Robert  Philip  in 
Lutterworth; — from  one  of  Whitefield's  anecdotes  to  the 
first  use  which  he  made  of  the  same ; — from  Whitefield's 
enjo3ring  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  to  a  work  which  is 
'f  now  passing  through  the  press,"  actually  *^  under  his  own 
eye ;"  from  Huntley  to  himself; — ^from  Cowie  to  himself; — 
from  Rowland  Hill  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  public  to  him- 
self for  Hill's  last  and  best  eulogisms  on  Whitefield  !*  In- 
deed, it  mi^ht  be  difficult,  at  times,  to  say  whether  our  au- 
thor is  writing  a  history  of  the  past,  or  of  the  present; 
whether  we  are  reading  the  life  of  Whitefield,  or  of  him- 
self Certain  it  is,  that  had  he  omitted  all  that  has  refer- 
ence to  himself,  and  every  thing  that  was  irrelevant  to  the 
life  and  times  of  Whitefield,  the  reader  might  have  been 
spared  the  perusal  of  many  a  useless  page. 

We  had  designed  to  animadvert  on  certain  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  our  author's  pen ;  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
trespass  on  the  Umits  which  we  have  assigned  to  our  more 

•  Vide  pp.  157,  80-361,  84-462,  92—593. 
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interesting  task.  Our  readers  will  hardly  coincide  with  the 
remarks  which  may  be  found  on  page  56,  where  such  names 
as  Baxter,  Owen,  and  Howe,  are  made  to  sink  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Whitefield ;  or  on  page  81,  where  prayer 
meetings  are  regarded  '*  as  the  cradle  of  field  preaching,'' 
and  where  our  author  observes  that  <<the  spiritual  destiny 
of  America  hangs  on  her  prayer  meetings ;"  or  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  2  Cor.  ii.  1 4.,  on  page  204 ;  or  where,  on  page 
474,  in  his  sympathy  with  Whitefield,  he  overlooks  the 

f  rounds  of  the  distinction'  between  the  Dissenters  and  the 
istablished  Church ;  or  where  on  pages  168  and  345  he 
betrays  the  common  ignorance  of  English  radicals  on  the 
subject  of  American  slavery. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  exceptionable  traits,  and  the 
things  which  impair  its  literary  character — thus  rendering 
it  greatly  inferior  to  either  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  or 
Orme's  Life  of  Baxter ;  the  work  embodies  much  valuable 
information  for  general  readers,  nor  will  it  be  uninteresting 
to  the  best  informed  to  refresh  their  minds,  nor  unprofitable 
to  any  to  recall  the  sayings  and  labors  of  George  White* 
field. 

The  life  before  us  owes  much  of  its  value  to  the  com- 
mendable endeavor  of  the  author  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Whitefield  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  have 
divested  his  mind  from  all  undue  prepossessions.  If  our 
interests  or  passions  can  in  any  way  be  affected  by  past 
character,  our  estimate  of  that  character  will  hardly  be  dis- 
passionate. It  is  a  law  of  our  selfish  nature,  to  exalt  or  dis- 
parage individuals  according  as  they  may  have  contributed 
to  our  profit  or  injury — advanced  or  thwarted  our  interests. 
Hence,  the  judgment  of  contemporaries  respecting  a  man 
eminent  in  letters,  is  apt  to  be  distorted  by  private  considera- 
tions, while  that  of  posterity  is  always  confined  to  the  monu- 
ments of  his  fame.  His  faults  and  failings  sleep  in  the 
frave ;  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  embalmed  in  living, 
reathing  word^.  His  personal  enemies  have  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  his  works  remain,  and  are  a  source  of 
profit  or  pleasure  to  the  world.  The  man  is  dead  to  us,  we 
think  only  of  the  genius  of  his  writings ;  without  envy, 
jealousy,  or  fear,  we  assign  him  a  place  in  our  library,  ana 
grant  him  easy  access  to  our  hearts.  The  farther  we  are 
removed  from  the  antipathies  or  prepossessions  of  the  period 
in  which  a  man  of  literary  eminence  lived,  the  more  exact 
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our  jadgmdnt  of  his  moral  character  and  intelleciual  achieve- 
ments.  Heace,  the  distrust  with  which  we  should  regard 
contemporary  testimonies,  and  hence,  also,  the  difficulty  of 
foroung  an  accurate  estimate  of  those  whose  memory  is  in-* 
separable  from  sectarian  associations.  The  personal  feel- 
ings with  which  such  were  renrded,  hare  been  transmitted, 
alike  with  the  form  of  the  Cnurch  which  they  either  up- 
held or  resisted.  Standing  in  no  other  operative  connec- 
tion with  ecclesiastical  relations,  we  can  think  of  Baconi 
Locke,  or  Newton,  according  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
works,  and  whatever  their  personal  characters,  be  inclined 
to  treat  their  meooory  with  the  most  indulgent  tenderness. 
Towards  such,  we  can  feel  no  resentments,  no  jealousies. 

Not  so,  when  we  recall  either  the  works  of  a  Calvin,  or 
the  doings  of  a  Laud.  Neither  their  character,  nor  our 
interests,  sleep  with  their  ashes.  To  this  day,  as  members 
of  conflicting  denominations,  we  have  not  ceased^  in  turn,  to 
assail  the  one,  and  to  defend  the  other.  As  Johnson^s 
antipathy  to  whigism  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  genius 
of  Milton,  so  it  is  alike  difficult  ibr  us,  throu^^h  the  force  of 
sectarian  prejudice,  either  to  do  justice  to  tne  memory  of 
Calvin,  or  to  refrain  from  magnifying  the  faults  of  Laud. 
The  bare  mention  of  either  name,  awakens  feelings  in  our 
bosoms  but  little  modified  from  those  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  their  respective  contemporaries.  Some,  whose 
part  was  neitlier  conspicuous,  nor  influential  in  the  great 
contraversies  which  rent  the  church  into  opposing  sects, 
may  meet  with  justice  at  our  hands ;  but  no  concessions  can 
endear  the  memory  of  Calvin  to  a  churchman.  No  veil 
which  may  be  thrown  over  his  character,  can  lessen  the 
horror  which  the  name  of  Laud  excites  in  the  bosom  of  a 
dissenter.  So,  while  the  prejudices  of  sects  are  perpetuated, 
it  may  be  as  difficult  to  form  a  judraient  of  Whitefield,  in 
which  the  members  of  all  denominations  will  cordially 
unite,  as  of  the  prominent  non-conformists.  It  is  with 
preachers  of  great  name  and  influence  in  their  day,  as  with 
the  writings  of  religious  controversialists — ^until  all  the  par- 
tialities and  animosities  of  their  age  are  laid  in  the  dust, 
there  will  be  diversities  of  judgment.  The  principle  which 
Lord  Lyttleton  once  said^  is  a  rule  with  the  English,  that 
^  they  see  no  good  in  a  man  whose  politics  they  dislike," 
applies,  we  conceive,  with  so  much  Ibree,  to  religipns  sects^ 
that  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  they  seeno  goodin  ona 
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whose  doctrines  or  whose  policy  they  dislike.  Whitefield, 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  perhaps,  must  be  referred  to  a  later 
age.  As  Milton  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  among  the  free  and 
ingenuous  sort  of  such,  as  evidently  were  born  for  study, 
and  lore  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end 
but  the  service  of  God  and  truth,  and  perhaps,  that  lasting 
fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and  good  men 
have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  published 
labors  ad  vance  the  good  of  mankind."  So  might  Whitefield, 
in  his  calm  and  dignified  self-respect,  have  anticipated  that 
justice  which  the  universal  consent  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  eventually  bestow  on  the  great  preacher  of  the  18th 
century. 

Even  now,  it  appears  to  us,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
amouff  all  sects  and  classes  respecting  Whitefield  as  a 
preacner.  The  man  who  could  electrily  the  nobility,  and 
awe  the  populace  of  Britain  ;  who  could  wring  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  ;  who 
preached  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  with  not  only 
undiminish^  but  increasing  popularity ;  whose  voice  could 
command  the  weeping  silence  of  twenty  thousand  auditors; 
who  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  both  hemispheres — preaching,  as  Apelles 
painted,  and  numbering  hundreds  of  converts  among  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  as  the  effect 
of  a  single  sermon ;  whose  life  and  labors  awakened  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  world ;  whose  death  caused  a  voice  of 
lamentation  in  most  of  the  churches,  both  of  Enj^land  and 
America,  and  called  forth  tributary  discourses  to  his  memory 
from  men  of  every  different  sect,  and  every  diversity  of 
talent,  and  whose  influence  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
labors  of  so  many  distinguished  preachers  and  useful  men, 
must  stand  next  in  the  annals  oi  the  Church,  to  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  As  there  has  been  but  one  Homer 
or  Milton,  one  Demosthenes,  one  Shakespeare,  so  has  there 
been  among  uninspired  men,  but  one  Whitefield.  We  feel 
the  evangelic  fervor  of  a  Saurin  ;  we  are  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion at  the  dizzy  flights  of  a  Massillon ;  or  the  pathetic  descrip- 
tions of  a  Bossuet ;  we  are  arrested  by  the  terse  thought  of  a 
South ;  convinced  by  the  close  lo^ic  of  a  Barrow ;  alarmed 
by  a  Baxter,  comforted  bv  a  Leighton,  confirmed  in  our 
views,  and  refined  in  our  Kelings  by  a  Hall ;  but  of  which 
of  these  men,  as  a  living  preacher^  can  it  be  said  with  s^ 
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much  emphasis,  as  it  must  be  said  of  Whitefield,  that  God 
wa9  with  him  of  a  truth.  As  the  heau  ideal  of  Grecian 
loveliness,  united  in  harmonious  combination  the  separate 
perfections  of  different  beauties,  so  might  it  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  realise  what  Whiteiield  was,  to  blend  in  one,  the 
separate  excellencies  of  the  most  successful  preachers;  and 
even  then,  perhaps>  we  shall  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception.  Such  unction,  such  aptness  and  readiness, 
such  power,  such  untiring  energy,  such  exhaustless  fonts 
of  feeling,  such  burning  love  for  souls,  such  a  manner,  such 
a  voice,  such  alternate  bursts  of  tenderness  and  terror,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  find,  even  separately,  in  any  living 
preacher.  While  thinkin^'of  the  men  of  our  own  day,  as 
compared  with  Whitefield,  we  feel  almost  as  did  the  artist 
who  was  modellinfi^  from  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  when  he 
turned  his  eye  to  the  forms  of  mortals. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  fifteenth  century 
called  in  accents  of  thunder  for  reform,  and  Luther  arose 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty ;  so  did  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
creating  a  necessity  for  the  renovating  instrumentality  of 
evangelical  preaching,  give  rise  to  a  Whitefield.  Religion, 
at  that  time,  summoned  not  to  her  service  the  most  original 
talents,  nor  the  profoundest  erudition.  Infidelity  could 
boast  of  no  names  nor  works,  to  compare  with  the  great 
men,  and  imperishable  tomes  of  the  preceding  age.  The 
Bible  had  long  been  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
by  the  most  critical  scholars,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  had 
been  hermeneutically  deduced  from  its  pages,  and  systemati- 
cally arranged  as  the  articles  of  the  reformed  faith,  by  the 
most  pious  and  enlightened  divines,  while  the  names  of 
Stillingfieet,  Locke,  Gudworth,  Warburton,  and  Butler,  and 
a  list  of  other  mighty  men  of  intellectual  valor,  were  so 
many  guarantees  to  the  world,  that  Christianity  was  neither 
a  system  to  be  assailed  with  success,  nor  scorned  with  im- 

Imnity.  But  neither  the  greatest  ecclesiastics,  nor  the  most 
earned  divines,  could  have  achieved  the  object  wh^ch 
heaven  designed,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  de- 
manded. Church  order,  there  was ;  but  it  pressed  like  moun- 
tains of  lead  on  the  vitals  of  piety.  Mind,  there  was — fully 
capable  of  defending  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  in  ^^^^ 
the  proud  consciousness  of  its  learned  acquisitions,  it  had 
perverted  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  dinuned  the  glory  of 
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the  cross.  When  practical  religion  was  forgotten,  or  stig^ 
matised  as  fanaticism,  and  preaching  had  degenerated  into 
mere  heathenish  morality ;  when  conformity  was  more  thaa 
character,  and  rites  and  robes  were  considered  as  more  im- 
portant than  either  doctrine  or  practice  ;  yes,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  compromised 
by  a  Oibson,  explained  away  by  a  Warburton,  denied  by  a 
Smallbfoke,  caricatured  by  a  Lavington,  and  regarded  as 
delusion  by  a  Stebbins  ;*  when,  in  short,  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  had  been  superceded  by  high  church  dog- 
mas, then,  was  there  urgent  need  for  one  who  could  so 
preach  the  <<  truth  in  Jesus,"  that  his  voice  should  be  heard 
through  all  the  length  of  the  British  Empire,  breaking  the 
slumbers  of  spiritual  death  which  bound  her,  and  wrafting 
its  startling  echoes  to  the  far  off  shores  of  the  Western 
world.  In  the  rise,  at  that  period,  of  such  a  man  as  White- 
field,  clad  with  no  other  armor  than  the  shield  of  faiths  the 
brmutpUUe  of  righteousness^  the  helmet  of  salvcUtotij  and 
the  sword  of  the  i^trt/,  we  recognise  the  agency  of  the  same 
overruling  Proviaence,  which,  to  rescue  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  sent  forth  a  David,  with  his  sling  and  pebbles,  to 
encounter  and  defeat  Goliah. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion 
during  the  last  century,  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  his  followers,  has  been  assigned  to  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Methodism ;  but  a  candid  investigation  of  Wes- 
ley's history  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  an 
ascetic  in  his  religion,  as  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  belief: 
that  he  was  for  many  years  as  ignorant  of  true  experimental 
piety,  a9  he  was  ever  after  averse  from  the  tenets  of  Calvin- 
ism. Far  be  it  from  us  to  exalt  Whitefield  to  the  wanton 
disparagement  of  Wesley.  Though  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar, and  for  sometime  harmonious  in  their  co-operative 
labors,  they  were  distinctly  two :  and  we  can  in  no  other 
manner  ascertain  the  nature  or  the  influence  which  they 


*  Dr.  Stebbins*  sermon  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  my  opinion,  that  I 
oaght  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  For  to  mcL  he  seeme  to  1[now 
DO  mora  of  the  tme  nature  of  regeneration,  than  Nieodemus  ^id  when  he  came  to 
Jesus  by  night  Tour  lordship  may  obscrye,  that  he  doee  not  speak  a  word  oC 
original  sin  or  the  dreadfhl  consequences  of  our  fall  in  Adam,  upon  which  the 
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separately  exerted,  than  by  weighing  the  difierence  which 
obtained  between  their  speculative  views,  and  habitual 
ftelings.  Both  alike  burned  with  zeal,  but  Wesley's  was 
oftener  than  Whitfield's,  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge. 
Both  held  to  the  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but,  in  the  one,  superstition  and  mysticism  deformed  those 
views  which  in  the  other  were  sometimes  confounded  with 
animal  impulses.  Both  were  equally  attached  to  their  re* 
spective  tenets,  but  the  one  would  not  acknowledge  that 
any  <<  Baptist  or  Presb]rterian  writer  whom  he  had  read, 
knew  any  thin^  of  the  liberties  of  Christ;"  the  other, 
"  blessed  God,  that  he  could  see  the  differences  between 
God's  children,  and  yet  love  them  from  his  heart."  Wesley 
said,  that  he  '*  would  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol,"  but 
the  language  of  Whitefield  was,  ^<  I  want  more  tongues, 
more  braies,  more  souls  for  the  Lord  Jesus. — Had  I  a  Siou- 
sand  he  should  have  them  all."  "  O  that  I  could  fly  from  pole 
to  pole  publishing  the  everlasting  Gospel !"  The  one  was  a 
perfectionist — ^the  other  ceased  not,  to  his  dying  hour,  to 
humble  himself  before  Grod  on  account  of  the  remaining 
corruptions  of  his  nature.  The  one  habitually  obtruded 
the  peculiarities  of  his  creed  on  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
the  other,  as  he  advanced  in  his  course,  confined  himself  to 
the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Wesley  was  the  better 
scholar,  Whitefield  the  humbler  Christian.  While  the 
former  exhibited  more  of  the  subtilties  of  reason,  in  the  lat- 
ter was  discovered  more  of  the  simplicity  of  faijth ;  and  if 
Whitefield  "beyond  compare"  were  the  greater  preacher, 
Wesley  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  tactician.  Cove- 
tous of  fame  and  ambitious  of  power — singularly  gifted 
with  all  the  requisite  talents  for  leading  the  common  miud, 
John  Wesley  aimed  to  found  a  religious  sect ;  but  who  was 
ever  more  divested  of  selfish  aspiring,  or  of  sectarian  preju- 
dices, than  George  Whitefield  ?  With  equal,  if  not  greater, 
facilities  than  his  remarkable  contemporary  for  organizing 
a  band  of  followers,  so  far  from  aspiring  to  sectarian  distinc- 
tion, he  steadfastly  resisted  every  importunity  whether  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  of  England,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Scotland,  or  to  head  the 
Galvinistic  Methodists.  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  without  respect  to  names  or  conditions,  to  clime  or 
color,  was  the  one  grand  olject  to  which  he  had  sincerely 
and  solemnly  dedicated  his  being ;  nor  did  he  ever  mmisf^^ 
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rither  to  exalt  himself,  or  to  flatter  hie  auditors;  but 
whether  he  addressed  Churchmen  or  Diasenters,  the  high 
or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  learned  or  the  ignorant, 
to  all  alike,  as  the  subjects  of  a  common  depravity  of  nature, 
did  he  preach  the  necessity  of  bein^  bom  again  and  of  be- 
ing justified  by  faith  alone.  Considering  the  extent  of  hie 
joumeyings,  the  access  which  he  enjoyed  to  all  denomina- 
tions find  to  all  classes,  the  universal  interest  which  his 
ministry  excited,  and  the  unparalleled  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  his  living  influence  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
must  have  been  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  Wesley, 
while  that  influence  was  altogether  in  favor  of  Calvinistic 
views  and  evangelical  religion.  Admitting  that  Wesley  did 
much  towards  elevating  the  reli^ous  character  of  the  people 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  Whltefield  did  more,  for  his  in- 
fluence Was  confined  to  no  one  class — ^while  he  discounte- 
nanced the  jfisinaticism  which  resulted  from  the  preaching, 
and  was  so  intimately  allied  with  Wesley's  feelings.  To 
our  view,  Whitefield  appears  in  tt»e  last  century,  as  the  Lu- 
ther of  Regeneration,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  by  his 
preaching  he  awakened  that  influence  in  behalf  <^  evaiig^lic 
relidon,  which  Wilberforce*  has  perpetuated  in  his  <<  Prac*> 
ticaT  Views  of  Christianity."  To  live  through  many  gene- 
rations as  the  oracle  of  a  sect,  all  that  Wmtefield  needed 
was  the  ambition  and  tact  of  Wesley. 

Viewing  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  then  obtained, 
and  the  envenomed  hostility  to  true  religion  which  pervaded 
both  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society,  Whitefield  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  of  by  those  rules  of  Church  order  which 
govern  the  ministry  of  the  present  day ;  nor  when  we  con- 
sider his  peculiar  endowments,  is  it  altogether  philosophic 
to  estimate  his  character  by  the  ordinary  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  But  whatever,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  op- 
ponents of  evangelical  religion,  or  of  the  enemies  of  Dissent, 
might  have  been  his  irregularities  and  imprudencies,  they 
could  hardly  have  been  more  inexcusable  than  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church.  At  their  door,  rather  than  at  his,  iinpartial  history 
will  lay  the  blame  of  whatever  irregularities  he  was  charge- 
able ; — at  the  feet,  too,  of  a  corrupt  or  unconverted  priesthood 


*  Th«  eonvenioii  of  Wilberlbroe  may  be  trecad  to  Whitefield.,  WUberforoe'e 
aunt,  whose  priiiciplea  and  piety  exerted  such  an  influence  over  hie  mind,  waa  a 
diocipb  of  Wytefield. 
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must  be  thrown  the  guilt  of  all  the  severity  of  speech  which 
Whitefield  may  have  indulged.  When  an  unjust  judge  or 
an  eomirical  physician  escapes  not  our  just  censure,  why 
should  a  mere  worldling  claim  our  respect  because  of  bis 
tide  7  Adopting  the  sentiment  of  Electra  to  her  wicked 
mothery  with  what  propriety  might  he  have  said, 

"  'Tis  yon  that  My  it,  not  I ; 
Ton  do  the  deeds,  and  your  onhallewed  deedf 
Find  me  the  worae." 

« 

Bis  reply,  however,  was  to  the  same  purpose—"  I  could  not 
help  exposing  the  impiety  of  these  vile  teachers,  who  say  we 
are  not  now  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  out  of  your 
own  mouths  will  I  condemn  you,  ye  blind  guides  !  Did 
you  not  at  the  time  of  ordination,  tell  the  bishop  that  you — 
were  inwardlf/  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  npm  you 
the  administration  of  the  Church  ?  Surely,  at  that  time 
you  acted  the  part  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  over  again* 
Surely,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  you  lied  not  only  unto  man, 
but  unto  God." — ^p.  88. 

So  notorious  were  the  corruptions  both  as  regards  doc- 
trines and  practice  which  pervaded  the  Establishment,  that 
even  Bolingbroke  who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  could  not  refrain  from  rebuking 
the  Yicar  of  Battersea :  '^  Let  me  tell  you  seriously,"  said  he, 
"that  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  world  is,  the  subsistence 
of  Christianity,  and  its  preservation  as  a  religion,  when  the 
preaching  of  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  such  unchristian 
wretches  as  you." 

That  some,  by  attempting  to  imitate  Whitefield,  may  have 
gone  to  an  extreme,  mistaking  fancy  for  faith,  and  imagi- 
nings for  revelations,  should  not,  in  our  minds,  constitute 
an  objection  to  tlie  course  which  he  himself  pursued.  All 
the  imprudencies  and  extravagancies  of  which  others  were 
guilty,  were  "  laid  to  him  as  being  the  primum  fnobiU^^ 
but  "  wild  fire,"  as  he  remarked  in  relation  to  these  things, 
'^  will  necessarily  blend  itself  with  the  pure  fire  that  comes 
from  God's  altar." — ^p.  151. 

Had  he  not  been  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  he  would  never  have  taken  to  the  fields ; 
but  circumstanced  as  he  was,  there  can  be,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  no  valid  objection  to  his  field  preaching,  unless  we  are  , 
prepared  to  say,  that  he  should  have  regarded  man  more 
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than  God — ^the  formalities  of  hierarchical  order,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  or  that  he  should  have  respect- 
ed those  canons  which  forbad  any  minister  preachine  in 
unconflMBcrated  places,  when  the  canon  which  forbad  all 
cler^men  to  firequent  tayerns  and  play  at  cards,  was  never 
put  mto  execution.  In  itself,  there  can  be  no  more  objec- 
tion to  preaching  without  the  walls  of  a  consecrated  edince^ 
than  to  the  distribution  of  tracts  through  an  unsanctified 
neighborhood.  But  considerinff  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
was  not  grenerally  preached  in  the  Established  Churches — 
that  Whitefield  could  only  in  rare  instances  command 
their  pulpits,,  and  that  in  every  place  the  people  thronged 
him  to  hear  the  word  of  life,  we  might  with  equal  propriety 
condemn  Luther  for  preaching,  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  Whiteneld 
£>r  ranging  up  and  down,  preaching  repentance  to  those 
multitudes  who  not  only  came  neither  to.  Church  nor  to 
meeting,  but  for  whom  no  place  of  worship  was  sufficiently 
comm^ious. 

He  was  d9cidedly  too  lax  in  his  views  of  Church  govern- 
ment, but  the  same  feeling  which  led  him  to  oppose  separa- 
tion from  the  Establishment,  instigated  him  to  preach 
wherever  the  ''  multitudes  were  gathered  together" — this 
was  his  absorbing  desire  to  see  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom 
set  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

When  such  a  man  as  Whitefield  appears,  the  dan^r  to  the 
cause  of  religion  always  results  from  the  number  of  imitators 
which  arise — ^persons  of  mere  zeal,  having  neither  talent; 
wisdom  nor  love  ;  but  these  furnish  no  substantial  reason 
why,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  Whitefield  may  not  be 

Srmitted  to  itinerate.    Were  there  not  fedse  apostles  and 
se  Christs  ? 

In  looking  at  the  effects  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  we 
do  injustice  alike  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  if  we  confine  our 
view  to  contingent  evils,  instead  of  looking  at  the  grand 
results  as  portrayed  in  the  following  public  testimony  of 
three  of  the  principal  ministers  in  Boston  : 
.  "  The  wondrous  work  of  God,  at  this  day,  making  its 
triumphant  progress  through  the  land,  has  forced  many 
xnen  of  clear  minds,  strong  powers,  considerable  knowledge, 
and  firmly  rivetted  in  Arminian  and  Socinian  tenets,  to 
give  them  all  up  at  once,  and  yield  to  the  adorable  sove- 
reigDf;  and  irresistibility  of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  his  saving 
<^raUons  on  the  bquIs  of  men.    For,  to  see  such  men  as 
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these,  some  of  them  of  licentious  lives,  long  imired  in  a 
coarse  of  vices,  and  of  high  spirits,  coming  to  the  preaching 
of  the  word  ;  some  only  oat  of  curosity,  and  mere  design 
to  get  matter  of  caviling  and  banter ;  all  at  once,  in 
opposition  to  their  inward  enmity,  resolutions,  and  re- 
sistances, to  fall  under  an  unexpected  and  hated  power: 
to  have  all  the  strength  of  their  resolution  and  resis- 
tance taken  away;  to  have  such  inward  views  of  the 
horrid  wickedness,  not  only  of  their  lives  but  of  their 
hearts,  with  their  exceeding  great  and  immediate  danger 
of  eternal  misery,  as  has  amazed  their  souls,  and  thrown 
them  into  distress  unutterable,  yea,  forced  them  to  cry 
out  in  the  assemblies  with  the  greatest  agonies :  and  then, 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  sooner,  to  have 
such  unexpected  and  raised  views  of  the  infinite  ?race  and 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  as  have  enabled  them  to  believe  in 
him ;  lifted  them  at  once  out  of  their  distresses  ;  filled  their 
hearts  with  admiration ;  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  breaking  forth  in  their  shininfir  countenances  and 
transporting'  voices,  to  the  surprise  of  those  about  them : — 
and  to  see  them  kindling  up,  at  once,  into  a  flame  of  love  to 
God,  an  utter  detestation  of  their  former  courses  and  vicious 
habits ;  yea,  by  such  a  detestation,  that  the  very  power  of 
these  habits  receive,  at  once,  a  mortal  wound :  in  short,  to 
see  their  high  spirits,  on  a  sudden  humbled ;  their  hard 
hearts  made  tender ;  their  aversion  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  now 
turned  into  a  powerfhi  and  prevailing  bent  to  contemplate 
Him  as  revealed  in  Christ ;  to  labor  to  be  like  him  in  holi- 
ness ;  to  please  and  honor  him  by  a  universal  and  clad  con- 
formity to  his  will  and  nature ;  and  to  promote  tiis  holy 
kin^om  in  all  about  them — loving  them,  forgiving  them, 
asking  forgiveness  of  them — abounding  in  acts  of  justice 
and  cnarity,  in  a  meek  and  condescendmg  carriage  towards 
the  meanest,  and  aspirinr  after  higher  sanctity. 

''And  to  see  other  gentlemen,  of  the  like  parts,  knowledse, 
and  principles ;  and  of  sober,  just,  and  religious  lives,  as  mr 
as  mere  reason,  with  outward  revelation,  is  able  to  carry 
them ;  and  prepossessed  against  this  work  as  imagined  en- 
thusiasm ;  yet,  at  once,  surprised  to  find  themselves  entirelv 
destitute  of  that  inward  sanctity,  and  supreme  love  to  Grody 
which  the  Gospel  teaches  as  absolutely  needful ;  to  find 
themselves  no  more  than  conceited  Pharisees,  who  had  been 
workings  out  a  righteousness  for  their  own  justification ; 
and  to  have  a  clear  discovery  of  their  inward  enmity  to 
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Christ,  and  to  the  nature  and  way  of  redemption  by  him ; 
with  the  vileness  of  their  hearts  and  liveS|  which  they  had 
never  seen  before :  in  short,  to  find  themselves  yet  unrenewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  under  the  heavy  wrath 
and  curse  of  God ;  to  lose  all  their  former  confidence ;  give 
up  their  beloved  schemes ;  to  see  themselves  undone  and 
helpless,  and  sink  into  great  distress ;  and  then,  condemning 
themselves  as  guilty  wretches,  humbly  lying  at  the  foot  of 
absolute  and  sovereign  grace,  looking  up  to  Christ  as  the 
only  Mediator,  to  reconcile  them  to  God,  to  justify  them 
wholly  by  his  own  righteousness,  and  to  enlighten,  sanctify, 
and  govern  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  there  to  wait,  till 
they  find  a  new  and  mighty  life  and  power  come  into  their 
souls,  enabling  them  to  embrace,  trust  in,  and  love  this 
divine  Redeemer;  rejoice  with  ^satisfaction  in  him;  and 
perform  every  kind  of  duty,  both  to  God  and  man,  with 
pleasure,  and  with  quite  another  spirit  than  before."  p.  151-3. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  vindicate  Whitefield 
from  all  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
some  arose  from  his  preaching  in  unconsecrated  places ; 
some  from  his  acting  irrespectively  of  sectarian  interests ; 
some  from  his  refusal  to  connect  himself  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Scotland  ;  some  from  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached ;  some  from  his  severe  faithfulness  and  unflinch- 
ing boldness  ;  and  others,  from  the  efforts  which  he  made 
to  win  souls,  and  which  evidenced  his  madness  in  the  view 
of  those  who  had  no  conception  either  of  man's  fallen  con- 
dition, or  of  Christ's  overflowing  love. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  man,  from  his  '<  deep 
humility,  well-directed  zeal  and  burning  love,^'  would,  like 
Christ,  be  called  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners — 
like  Paul,  be  accounted  as  the  dr^^  and  offscourings  of 
the  earth.  That  in  his  life,  he  afforded  no  grounds  for  just 
offence,  is  capable  of  the  amplest  evidence.  He  lived  down 
most  of  the  falsehoods  which  itrere  circulated  respecting 
him.  He  lived  to  see  some  of  his  former  persecutors,  his 
most  hopeful  converts — some  of  his  bitterest  opponents  be- 
coming his  warmest  eulogists.  Cowper's  tribute  to  his 
memory  embodies,  we  presume,  with  strictest  accuracy,  the 
conflicting  views  and  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded* 

"LBUcoirOMva  (beneath  weU-toundnif  Greek 
I  slnr  a  name,  a  poet  muat  not  apeak) 
Stood  pUIoriea  on  infaoiy'a  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  acorn  of  naif  an  age. 
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The  very  batt  of  elander  and  the  blo^ 

For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 

The  man  that  mentioned  him,  at  once  dismiae'd 

All  mercy  from  hia  tipa  and  sneer'd  and  hiaa'd. 

His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew, 

And.peijnry  atood  up  to  awear  all  true : 

Hia  aim  was  mischief  and  hia  sea)  pretence. 

His  speech  rebellion  a^ainat  common  aense: 

A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule, 

And'when  by  that  of  reaaon  a  mere  fool. 

The  world's  best  comfort  waa  his  doom  waa  pass'd, 

Die  when  he  might  he  must  be  damnM  at  last. 

Now,  truth,  perform  thine  office  1  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride ; 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wond*ring  e^es, 
This  more  than  monater  in  his  projier  guiae: — 

He  lov'd  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere ! 
Assail'd  by  acandal  and  the  tongue  of  atrife. 
His  only  anawer  was — a  blameless  life : 
And  he  that  forg'd,  and  be  that  threw,  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul' a  love  of  Christ*  and  steadiness  unbr ib'd, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transciib'd. 
He  followed  Paul— his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostoUc  charity  the  same : 
Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease; 
Like  him  he  labor  d,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffeHd  shame  where'er  he  went 

Blush  calumny  I  and  write  upon  hia  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  the  room, 
Thjr  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  Uei^ 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierc'd  the  offended  skies ; 
And  say,  Blot  out  my  sin,  confess'd,  deplor'd. 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord !" 

Perhaps  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  ever  incurred  such  wide-spread  censure,  or 
received  such  exalted  praise.  Pulpits  rung  with  invectives 
against  him; — he  was  denounced  as  a  bigot,  a  Jesuit,  a 
slanderer — ^he  was  cast  into  lime  pits  and  brooks — his 
preaching  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  every  outrage  on 
order  and  decency — he  was  beaten — he  was  stoned — times 
and  again  were  attempts  made  on  his  life.  Thus,  obnoxious 
to  erudite  scorn  and  vulgar  ridicule — at  one  time  threatened 
by  the  priests  and  rulers,  and  a^ain  exposed  to  a  frantic 
rabble,  how  forcibly  does  he  remmd  us  of  the  ^at  apostle 
of  the  Gentles — for  neither  did  he  count  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  might  testify  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace 
of  €rod.  What  a  triumph  of  grace  over  nature — of  moral 
courage  over  constitutional  timidity !  Neither  the  courage 
which  Bourdaloue  evinced  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
nor  of  South  haranging  the  royal  profligate  of  England,  can 
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compare  with  that  which  under  incomparably  more  trying 
circumstances,  braced  the  nerves  and  stayed  the  heart  of 
George  Whitefield.  Among  uninspired  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  he  must  stand  side  by  side  with  him,  who,  when 
conjured  by  his  weeping  friends,  not  to  appear  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  said,  '^  I  am  called  in  the  name  of  God  to  go,  and 
I  would  go,  though  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms, 
as  there  are  tiles  on  their  houses." 

But  if  Whitefield  were  uncharitable  and  censorious,  what 
were  the  Bishops?  How  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect  that 
rulers  in  Israel,  though  men  of  the  most  splendid  acquire- 
ments, should,  in  many  instances,  have  neither  known  the 
truth  in  Jesus,  nor  cared  for  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  wrongs  which  Whitefield  suf- 
fered, if  we  observe  with  what  feelings  he  treated  his  oppo* 
nents)  and  enemies,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Was  na- 
ture to  speak,"  said  he  to  Wesley,  "  I  had  rather  die  than 
write  against  you."  "I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  prison 
and  death,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  write  against  you."  Even 
after  his  breach  with  Wesley  he  could  write  thus ; 

"  The  news  and  prospect  of  your  approaching  dissolution 
hath  quite  weighed  me  down.  I  pity  myself  and  the  church ; 
— but  not  you.  A  radiant  throne  awaits  you,  and  ere  long 
you  will  enter  into  your  Master's  joy.  Yonder  He  stands 
with  a  massy  crown,  ready  to  put  on  your  head,  amidst  an 
admiring  throng  of  saints  and  angels.  But  I — poor  I,  who 
have  been  waitmg  for  my  dissolution  these  nineteen  years, 
must  be  left  behind,  to  *  grovel  here  below.'  Well,  this  is 
my  comfort — it  cannot  be  lonff  until  the  chariots  will  be 
sent  even  for  worthless  me !  n  prayers  can  detain  you — • 
even  you  shall  not  leave  us  vet.  But  if  the  decree  is  gone 
forth,  that  you  must  now  fall  asleep  in  Jesus — may  he  kiss 
your  soul  away  and  give  you  to  die  in  the  embraces  of  tri^ 
umphant  love.  If  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  hope  to  pay 
my  last  respects  to  you  next  week.  If  not — farewell !  My^ 
heart  is  too  big.  Tears  trickle  down  too  fast ;  fmd  I  fear 
you  are  too  weak  for  me  to  enlarge.  May  underneath  you 
be  Christ's  everlasting  arms.  I  commena  you  to  his  never 
failing  mercy,  and  am  your  most  affectionate,  sympathising, 
and  afflicted  younger  brother  in  the  Gospel/'    p.  393. 

In  relation  to  the  attack  which  was  made  on  him  by  the 
Erskines,  he  simply  wrote  to  a  ^ntlemaa  in  Walesi  '^  the 
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dear  Erakines  have  dressed  me  in  very  black  colois,  Mr. 
Gibb's  pamphlet  will  show  how  black,  dear  men,  I  pity 
them." 

In  allusion  to  his  having  been  stoned  at  Wrexham,  he 
said,  '<  I  met  with  a  little  rough  treatment,  but  what  have 
pUffrims  better  to  expect  in  a  wilderness." 

In  justification  of  his  prosecuting  the  Hampton  rioters,  he 
observed,  "we  knew  we  wanted  to  exercise  no  revenge 
a£;ainst  tne  rioters,  and  yet  we  thought  it  wrong  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  stopped  by  such  persons,  when  the  govern* 
ment  countenanced  no  such  thing,  and  also,  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  thank  Grod  for  wholesome  laws  if  they  were  not  to 
be  made  use  of.  *  *  We  were  also  fearful  that  if  any  of  our 
brethren  should  be  murdered  by  future  rioting^s,  we  should 
be  accessary  to  their  death  if  we  neglected  to  tie  the  rioters' 
hands,  which  was  all  we  desired  to  do."  On  obtaining  a 
verdict  in  his  favor,  "I  then  retired,"  he  states,  "to  my 
lodgings,  kneeled  down  and  gave  thanks,  with  some  friends, 
to  our  all-conquering  Emmanuel.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the 
inn,  prayed  and  returned  thanks  with  the  witnesses,  exhort- 
ing them  to  behave  with  meekness  and  humility  to  their 
adversaries."  p.  267-72. 

But  without  alluding  to  various  other  particulars,  let  the 
answer  which  he  sent  to  one  of  the  clergy  who  had  mar 
ligned  him  during  his  absence  from  London,  be  taken  in 
fiual  proof  of  his  christian  temper.  "I  am  content,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  clearii]^  up 
of  my  character,  and,  after  I  am  dead,  I  desire  no  other  epi- 
taph than  this.  Here  lies  George  WhUefieltL  What  sari 
of  a  man  he  toas,  the  great  day  wiU  discover/* 

We  have  selected  these  quotations,  because  thev  are 
fraught  with  instruction  to  many  of  our  own  day.  u  per- 
secution be  encountered,  to  forgive  our  enemies — if  obloquy 
be  incurred,  to  await  with  patience  the  test  of  the  final  tri- 
bunal, is  the  best  evidence  at  once  of  our  sincerity  and  of 
the  truth  or  righteousness  of  our  cause. 
«  Indeed,  Whitefield's  persecutions,  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  which  his  ministry  occasioned,  have  often  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  our  times  have  given  birth  to  men  of 
similar  character.  ^.But  it  appears  to  us  that  no  one  of  our 
recent  evaneelistd^b^  reformers  can  with  any  more  propiety 
be  compared  to  Whitefield,  than  "  Satyr  to  Hyperion." 

Whitefield  \ras  called  a  <*New  Light,"  but  did  he  ^ver  say 
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that  the  standards  of  his  church  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God  ?  Did  he  profess  to  have  made  discoveries  in 
theology  ?  Did  he  preach  another  Gospel  ?  or,  was  he  not 
a  New  Light  simply  because  he  preached  doctrines  which, 
though  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
were  not  known  to  the  generality  of  ministers  and  people. 

Whitefield  has  been  called  a  Kevivalist ; — but  did  he  call 
on  the  Church  to  pledge  themselves  to  "  get  up  a  revival." 
Did  he  encourage  petitions  from  the  people,  that  he  might 
read  them  for  effect?  Did  he  institute  an  anxious  seat? 
Did  he  rely  on  human  agencies?  or,  did  he  not,  as  he 
affirmed,  <'  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  the  application.'^ 

Was  there  any  thing  in  his  manner  of  preaching  which 
would  lead  his  hearers  to  confound  a  ^'resolution"  with 
conversion  ?  Was  the  burthen  of  his  preaching  '<  ability," 
or  man's  fidlen  condition?  Was  it  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
or  the  love  of  Christ?  Did  he  aim  to  explain  away  the 
doctrines  of  depravity,  of  regeneration,  and  of  justification 
by  faith,  or  to  establish  them  ?  '  We  need  not  ask  whether 
he  preached  <'  Sinless  Perfection ;"  or  whether  he  made  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel  to  consist  in  Abolitionism, 
Tetotalism,  or  Moral  Reform. 

Did  he  post  hand-bills  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  ?  (the 
shrewd  expedient  of  our  tninorum  gentium  to  secure  noto- 
riety.) Did  he  give  inflated  accounts  of  the  result  of  his 
preaching  ?  or  was  he  not  strenuously  opposed  to  having 
even  his  name  in  print  ? 

Did  he  uniformly  disgust  the  higher  classes?  Did  his 
converts  become  a  "disgrace  to  religion?"  Did  he  ever  set 
a  price  on  the  heads  of  his  converts  ?  Did  the  number  of 
his  converts  decrease ;  or  did  they  not  increase  with  his 
labors  ?  Was  he  not  unlike  any  ouq  of  our  recent  Revi- 
vivalists,  more  useful  at  the  last  than  at  first.* 

Did  he  show  any  spiritual  pride  or  any  lust  of  dominion? 
How  unlike  some  of  our  prominent  Revivalists,  the  follow- 
ing confessions :  '*  Next  Saturday,  I  am  thirty-five  years  old ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little  I  do  or  suffer  for  Christ." 
And  afterwards,  <'  Alas,  I  am  a  drone  and  deserve  to  be  stunp; 
out  of  God's  hive."  Whilst  at  Lisbon,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Doddridge — <^  Lord  Jesus  prepare  me  to  follow  after !    I 

*  See  ptgos  386, 420|  34,  43,  69, 93,  and  50G. 
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intend  to  begiri^  for  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing.  God  quicken 
tny  tard^  steps,  and  help  me  to  do  much  in  little  time.  This 
is  my  highest  ambition.*^ 

Look  at  the  following  appeal  to  sinners,  and  judge  whether 
any  one  of  our  recent  evangelists  has  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Whitefield.  •  «  »  You  cannot  say  I  have,  like 
legal  preachers,  been  requiring  you  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  I  have  not  bidden  you  to  make  yourselves  saints 
and  then  come  to  Crod ;  but  I  have  offered  you  salvation  on 
lis  cheap  and  easy  terms  as  you  can  desire.  I  have  offered 
you  Christ's  whole  wisdom,  Christ's  whole  righteousne^, 
Christ's  whole  sanctification  and  eternal  redemption  if  you 
will  but  believe  on  him.  If  you  say  you  cannot  believe,  you 
say  ri^ht ;  for  faith,  as  well  as  every  odier  blessing,  is  the 
gift  ofOod.  But  then  wait  on  God,  and  who  knows  but  he 
may  have  mercy  on  thee."    *    *    p.  646. 

Or,  to  which  of  our  recent  Eevivalists  will  the  following 
descriptions  apply? 

"He  comes  with  the  saifie  extraordinary  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, sweetness,  and  universal  benevolence,  as  before.  In 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  separation  and  bigotry^  he  is  still 
for  holding  communion  witn  all  Protestant  churches.  In 
Opposition  to  enthusiasm^  he  preaches  a  close  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  necessity  of  trying  all  impressions 
by  them,  and  of  rejecting  as  delusion  whatever  is  not  agree- 
able to  them.  In  opposition  to  antinomianistnj  he  preaches 
up  all  kinds  of  relative  and  religious  duties — though  to  be 
performed  in  the  streuj^h  of  Christ ;  and,  in  short,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  first  fathers  of 
this  country.  As  before,  he  applies  himself  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  hearers,  and  then  to  their  affections.  And 
the  more  he  preaches,  the  more  he  convinces  people  of  their 
mistakes  about  him,  and  increases  their  satisfaction."  p.  307. 

"I  never  beheld,'*  said  Hervey,  "so  fair  a  copy  of  our 
Lord ;  such  a  living  image  of  the  Saviour ;  such  exalted 
delight  in  God  ;  such  unbounded  benevolence  to  man ;  such 
steady  faith  in  the  divine  promises ;  such  fervent  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  moroseness  of 
humor,  or  extravagances  of  behavior  ;  but  sweetened  with 
the  most  engaging  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  regulated  by 
all  the  sobriety  of  reason  and  wisdom  of  Scripture  :  inso- 
much, that  I  cannot  forbear  applying  the  wise  man's  enco- 
mium on  an  illustrious  woman,  t9  this  eminent  minister  of 
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the  everlasting  Gospel — '  Many  sons  have  done  virtuously^ 
but  thou  excellest  them  all.'  "    p.  331 

The  only  around  of  resemblance  is  found  in  Whitefield's 
itinerating ;  but  aside  from  the  fact,  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  were  peculiar  to  his  own  times,  it 
cannot  be  alleged  against  his  ministry,  that  he  even  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  pastors,  while  many  things  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  did  not  lack  discretion.  What  re- 
cent evangelist  would  have  declined  to  preach  for  Mr.  Ho- 
liday from  the  consideration  which  influenced  Whitefield's 
mind  1*  What  one  among  their  class  would  have  preached 
with  the  wisdom  which  Whitefield  at  one  time  evinced, 
while  preaching  in  Glasgow,  on  occasion  of  Ferdinand's 
glorious  victory  over  the  French,  and  again,  when  preach- 
ing to  the  negroes  in  Bermudas.  ''They  expected,"  he  said, 
"  to  hear  me  speak  against  their  masters.  Blessed  be  God, 
that  I  was  directed  not  to  say  any  thing,  this  first  time,  to 
the  masters  at  all,  though  my  text  led  me  to  it.  It  might 
have  been  of  bad  consequences  to  tell  them  their  duty,  or 
charge  them  too  roundly  with  neglect  of  it,  before  their 
slaves.  They  would  mind  all  I  said  to  their  masters,  and, 
perhaps,  nothing  that  I  said  to  them.  Every  thing  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  season.  Lord,  teach  me  always  that  due  season, 
whenever  1  am  called  to  give  either  black  or  white  a  portion 
of  thy  word  !''    p.  325. 

Whether  he  might  not  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  use- 
ful had  he  been  stationary,  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  Still,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  ever  itineracy  were 
justifiable,  it  was  in  Whitefield's  case  ]  that  if  ever  a  man 
were  pre-eminently  fitted  for  extensive  usefutness,  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  it  was  he ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  permanent  restriction  to  the  duties  of 
a  single  church  would  have  alike  cramped  his  energies  and 
speedily  exhausted  his  resources.  His  course,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  order  of  evangelists, 
should  lead  one  to  ask  himself  whether  he  have  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Whitefield,  before  he  attempts  to  follow  in  his 
steps. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opponents  of  modern  revivalists 
have  been  likened  to  the  opponents  of  Whitefield  and 
Tennent :  but  we  have  read  Mr.  Philip's  work  with  special 
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attention,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  our  rerivalists 
cannot  shield  themselves  under  those  venerated  names. 
The  difference  is  as  wide  as  that  between  Calvin  and 
Pelagius — or  rather  light  and  dariaiess.  Whitefield  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Ever  preach- 
ing on  depravity,  regeneration,  and  justification  by  faith,  it 
was  these  doctrines  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
dying  multitudes,  and  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  the  infidel, 
the  scoSs  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  enmity  of  the  bigot.  The 
opposition  sprung  from  those  who  opposed  the  doctrines  of 

frace,  not  from  those  who  held  them  dear  as  their  heart's 
lood.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  simple  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, not  by  a  system  of  metaphysics  which  threatened  to 
undermine  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; — ^by  the  re- 
vival of  orthodoxy,  not  by  the  resurrection  of  old  heresies. 
<<  The  doctrines  of  grace !"  exclaimed  Church,  "  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  have  set  all  mankind  bv  the  ears  !"  But  now, 
it  is  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  which  have  set  so  many  of  out 
churches  by  the  ears.  Wesley,  rather  than  "Whitefield,  we 
conceive,  was  the  prototype  of  our  modern  revivalists. 

We  may,  therefore,  congratulate  the  friends  of  truth  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield.  So 
far  as  it  may  be  read,  it  will  tend  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
evansfelic  religion,  and  on  this  account,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion both  of  clergymen  and  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
It  may  serve,  also,  to  convince  us  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  the  selection  of  individuals  to  advance  his  cause ;  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  single  man  going  forth  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  ;  what  power  the  Gospel  has,  when  preached  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity ;  and  how  impotent  is  all  op- 
position to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  anointed. 

Were  it  consistent  with  our  limits,  we  should  refer  to  the 
various  particulars  which  have  arrested  our  attention  during 
the  perusal  of  this  work ;  for  example,  to  the  number  of 
Whitefield's  converts,  the  extent  of  his  joumeyings,  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  his  labors,  to  liis  jfaithfulness, 
his  candor,  his  catholic  spirit,  his  secret  prayer,  his  filial 
feelings,  as  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  his  letter  on 
the  death  of  his  child — ^his  letter  to  Franklin — his  remarks 
respecting  Warburton's  views,  and  especially,  his  mode  of 
preparing  himself  for  doing  good — so  worthy  our  imitation; 
the  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  the  sacred  office,  so 
fraught  with  instruction  to  those  who  would  press'  young 
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men  to  enter,  or  who  are  themselves  not  backward  to  em* 
brace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry ;  his 
wonderful  popularity  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  his  un-* 
affected  humility. 

A  few  extracts,  however,  in  reference  to  the  last  of  these 
particulars,  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  our  readers. 

<<My  mind  being  now  more  open  and  enlaig|ed,  I  beffan 
to  read  the  Scriptures  upon  my  knees ;  laying  aside  all  other 
books,  and  praying  over,  if  possible,  every  word  and  linoj 
This  proved  meat,  indeed,  and  drink,  indeed,  to  my  souL 
I  daily  received  fresh  life,  light,  and  power,  from  above.  I 
^t  nu>re  true  knowledge  from  reading  the  book  of  God, 
m  one  month,  than  1  could  ever  have  acquired  from  all  the 
writings  of  men.  In  one  word,  I  found  it  profitable  for  re« 
proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  ;  every  way  sufficient 
to  mcike  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  for 
every  good  work  and  word.''    p.  36. 

"  From  the  time  I  first  entered  the  University,  especially 
from  the  time  I  knew  what  was  true  and  undefiled  Christ 
tianity,  I  entertained  high  thoughts  of  the  importance  of  the 
ministerial  office,  and  was  not  solicitous  what  place  should 
be  prepared  for  me,  but  how  I  should  be  prepared  for  a  place* 
That  saying  of  the  Apostle, '  Not  a  novice^  lest  being  puffed 
up  with  prtdCf  hejf'all  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil/ 
and  that  first  question  of  our  excellent  ordination  office,  ^  Do 
you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  administration  V  used  even 
to  make  me  tremble,  whenever  I  thought  of  entering  into 
the  ministry.  The  shyness  of  Moses  and  some  other  pro- 
phets, when  God  sent  them  out  in  a  public  capacity,  I 
thought  was  sufficient  to  teach  mei  not  to  run  until  I  was 
called.  He  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  is  witness  that 
1  never  prayed  more  earnestly  against  any  thing,  than  I  did 
against  entering  into  this  service  of  the  church,  so  soon* 
Oftentimes  I  have  been  in  an  agony  in  prayer,  when  under 
convictions  of  my  insufficiency  for  so  ereat  a  work  ; — with 
strong  cries  and  tears,  I  have  frequently  said,  ^ Lord^  lam 
a  youth  of  undrcumcised  lips :  Lord^  send  me  not  into  thy 
vineyard  yet  P  " 

'<  This  is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered,  O,  my  soul !  for, 
about  noon,  I  was  solemnly  admitted  by  good  Bishop  Benson, 
before  many  witnesses,  into  holy  orders ;  and  was,  blessed 
be  God !  kept  composed  both  before  and  after  imposition  of 
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hands.  I  endeavored  to  behave  with  unaffected  devotion ; 
but  not  suitable  enough  to  the  greatness  of  the  office  I  was 
to  undertake.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  I  answered  to  every 
question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  heartily  prayed 
that  God  might  say.  Amen.  I  hope  the  good  of  souls  will 
be  my  only  principle  of  action.  Let  come  what  will — lilG) 
or  death— ndepth  or  height — I  shall  henceforward  live  Uke 
one,  who  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels,  took 
the  holy  sacrament  upon  the  profession  of  being  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  me  that  ministration 
in  the  church." 

On  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  he  said,  "I  am  sure  I 
never  prayed  so  much  against  my  infirmities,  as  against 
going  into  holy  orders  so  soon.  However  some  may  come 
to  preach  here  and  there, — and  I  know  not  how  much  they 
are  concerned, — but  I  am  sure  it  c<5hcerned  me  greatly.  I 
have  prayed  hundreds  of  times,  that  God  would  not  let  me 
go  so  soon.  I  remember  once  at  Gloucester — I  know  the 
room — and  I  cannot  help  looking  up  at  the  window,  when- 
ever I  am  there,  and  going  by:  I  know  the  bed-side — I  know 
the  floor,  on  which  I  have  been  prostrate  for  weeks  togrether, 
crying,  I  cannot  go ;  I  am  a  novice ;  I  shall  fall  into  the 
condemnation  of  the  devil.  Yet  I  wanted  to  be  at  Oxford. 
I  wanted  to  stay  there  three  or  four  years,  that  I  might  make 
a  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  at  least,  for  I  wished  to  set  up 
with  a  stock  in  trade.  I  remember  wrestling,  praying, 
groaning,  striving  with  God;  and  said,  1  am  undone,  unfit 
to  speak  in  thy  name ;  my  God,  send  me  not.  After  I  had 
written  to  all  my  friends,  to  pray  against  the  bishop's  solicita- 
tion, these  words  came  into  my  mind, — *  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,' — then  I 
said.  Lord,  I  will  go ;  send  me  when  thou  wilt." 

In  relation  to  his  popularity,  he  said,  ^'  It  is  too  much  for 
one  man  to  be  received  as  I  have  been  by  thousands.  The 
thought  of  it  lay  me  low,  but  I  cannot  get  low  enough.  I 
would  willingly  sink  into  nothing  before  the  blessed  Jesus, 
all  in  all." 

Again,  **  you  judge  right  when  you  say,  '  it  is  your  opi- 
nion that  I  do  hot  want  to  make  a  sect,  or  set  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  party.'  No  !  let  the  name  of  Whitefield  die,  so 
that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  may  live !  I  have  seen 
enough  of  popularity  to  be  sick  of  it ;  did  not  the  interest  of 
my  blessed  Master  require  my  appearing  in  public,  the  world 
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woald  hear  but  little  of  me  henceforward.    But  who  caa 
desert  such  a  eauae  ?" 

^'My  coming  to  England  will  try  niy  fidelity  to  my 
Master.  Those  that  before,  I  suppose,  would  have  plucked 
out  their  eyes  for  me,  now,  I  suspect,  will  be  very  «by  to* 
ward  me." 

How  disinterested  liis  zeal  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  : 

^<  I  love  you,"  said  he  to  Wesley,  '<  and  wish  you  may  be 
the  spiritual  father  of  many  thousands."  Again,  in  allusion 
to  Wesley,  he  said,  <<The  Lord  give  him  ten  thousand 
times  more  success  than  he  has  given  me." 

<<  I  thank  God,"  he  said,  <<  for  his  goodness  to  Brother 
Harris,"  to  whom  he  wrote : — 

<<  The  people  of  Wales  are  much  upon  my  heart.  I  long 
to  hear  how  the  Gospel  £k>urishes  among  you.  How  pros* 
pers  your  '  inward  man  ?'  Being  always  doing — no  doubt 
you  grow  in  grace.  May  you  increase  with  all  the  increase 
oiQod  I  As  fast  as  I  can  our  Welsh  friends  shall  hear  from 
me.  Salute  them  most  ajfectiooately  in  my  name.  Put 
them  in  mind  of  the  freeness  and  eternity  of  God's  electing 
love,  and  be  instant  with  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ  by  fajkh.  Talk  to  them,  O  talk  to 
tl^m,  even  till  midnight,  of  the  riches  of  His  all-sufBcient 
grace.  Tell  them,  O  tell  them,  what  he  has  done  for  their 
souls,  and  how  earnestly  he  is  now  interceding  for  them  in 
heaven.  Show  them,  in  the  map  of  the  word,  the  king- 
doms of  the  upper  world  and  the  transcendent  glories  of 
them ;  and  assure  them  all  shall  be  theirs,  if  they  telieve  on 
Jesus  Christ  with  their  whole  heart.  Press  them  to  believe 
on  Him  immediately.  Intersperse  prayers  with  your  ex^ 
hortations,  and  thereby  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  even 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost-^ 

To  soften,  nweeten,  and  refinCi 
And  melt  them  into  love. 

Speak  every  time,  my  dear  brother,  as  if  it  were  your  last — 

foeep  out,  if  possible,  every  argument,  and  compel  them  to 

cry,  <  Behold  how  he  loveth  us.' " 

In  relation  to  having  heard  Tennent  preach,  he  said  :-^ 

^  Never  before  heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon*    He 

went  to.  the  bottom  indeed,  and  did  not  daub  with  un- 

tempered  mortar.    He  convinced  me  more  and  mo/e,  that 

Vol.  V.  63 
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we  can  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  no  further  than  we  have 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  heavts.  I  found  what  a 
babe  and  novice  I  was  in  the  things  of  God."    Diary, 

Did  it  not  afford  a  field  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  sepa- 
rate article,  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  stage  of  our  re- 
marks, to  institute  an  inquiry  respecting  Whitefield's 
character  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  to  show  what  elements  enter- 
ed into  the  formation  of  that  character  ;  why  it  is  that  his 
sermons,  as  published,  are  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  sermons 
of  those  who,  while  livingf,  were  scarcely  known  as  preach- 
ers, in  comparison  with  Whitefieid,  and  what  influence  a  more 
highly  disciplined  and  furnished  mind  would  have  exerted 
in  modifying  the  style  of  his  preaching. 

If  nature  did  more  for  Whitefieid  than  almost  any  other 
preacher  of  his  day,  art  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
perfecting  his  elocution  ;  nor  grace,  in  quickening  his  genius 
and  energizing  his  feeling.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  his  matured  features  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  not  less  his  early  fondness  for  plays  and  works  of  toe 
imagination,  than  his  studied  attention  to  public  speaking — 
the  native  passion  for  oratory,  as  well  as  the  origmal 
powers  of  his  voice,  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  the  vividness 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination.  But  with  all  these  natural 
qualifications,  and  with  all  the  advantages  which  art  could 
secure  to  him,  we  can  readily  perceive,  that  without  the  ex- 
perience and  aids  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  could  never  have 
bowed  the  hearts  of  mighty  multitudes,  as  the  winds  of 
heaven  shake  the  leaves  of  the  forest.    It  was  his  over- 

Eowering  sense  of  the  love  of  Jesus  which  awakened  in  his 
osom  such  melting  tenderness,  such  unabated  concern  for 
dying  sinners.  ]t  was  his  vivid  conception  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  judgment — the  magnitude  of  eternal  reaUties, 
which  caused  him  to  preach,  as  if  he  had  known  every  dis- 
course to  be  his  last.  Had  an  angel  spoken,  it  is  difficult  to 
imajsrine  that  his  immense  auditories  could  have  been  more 
forcibly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  value 
of  an  interest  in  redeeming  blood ;  or  more  touchingly  im« 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  his  unafiected  compassion  and  love 
for  their  souls. 

If  excellence  in  any  department,  be  just  in  proportion  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  regard  our  object,  then,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Whitefieid  should  have  attained  perfec* 
tioa  in  pulpit  oratory.    To  him,  preaching  was  an  absorb- 
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ing  passion ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  man 
could  brin^  to  the  ministry  more  intensity  of  emotion, 
more  untirmg  energy,  greater  inflexibility  of  purpose,  or  a 
more  concentrated  devotion  of  all  his  powers,  both  of  intel- 
lect and  affection. 

That  the  sermons  of  a  man,  so  distinguished  for  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  should  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  cri- 
tical reader,  is  not  without  a  parallel  either  among  preachers 
or  orators.  Not  to  speak  of  modern  instances,  the  orations  of 
Hortensius  after  his  death,  were  not  answerable  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  while  living.  Nor  even  in  Cicero's  oration 
for  his  friend  L^arius,  can  there  now  be  discerned  what  it 
was,  except  the  wonderful  address  and  conduct  of  the  pleader, 
that  secured  to  him  a  conquest  over  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  he  himself  said,  that  <'it  is  action  alone  which 
governs  speaking ;  without  which,  the  best  orator  is  of  no 
value,  and  is  often  defeated  by  one,  in  other  respects,  much 
his  inferior."  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  instances 
of  this  kind,  that  duintilian  was  induced  to  remark,  <<  it  is 
not  of  so  much  moment  what  our  compositions  are,  as  how 
they  are  pronounced ;"  and  though  we  cannot  entirely  ac- 
cord with  him,  especially  when  an  intelligent  audience  is  to 
be  addressed,  yet  there  is  much  truth  in  his  additional  ob- 
servation, that  <'  an  indifferent  discourse  assisted  by  a  lively 
and  graceful  action,  will  have  greater  efficiency  than  the 
finest  harangue  which  wants  that  advantage."  Hence  the 
secret  of  Whitefield's  power.  Unlike  too  many  of  us,  who 
speak  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction,  he  spoke  truth  like  one  who 
both  believed  it  and  felt  its  force.  Not  ignorant  that  man- 
ner is  a  <<  part  of  the  truth,"  he  cultivated  it  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  though  providence  had  gifted  him  with  every  na- 
tural advantage.  According  to  the  ancient  definition  of  an 
orator,  he  was  "  an  honest  man,  skilled  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing." His  manner,  we  doubt  not,  gave  to  his  sermons  their 
crowning  charm,  and  most  powerful  effect ;  still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  contain  many  passages  of  simple  and  na- 
tural eloquence. 

What  might  have  been  his  character  as  a  preacher,  had 
he  brought  to  the  ministry  all  the  resources  and  habits  of  a 
thorough  education,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Study  might  have  disciplined  his  mind  to  lo^cal  thought, 
and  adorned  it  with  all  (he  mces  of  classic  literature ;  but 
it  could  not  have  increased  his  store  of  practical  wisdom.  It 
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might  havB  improved  his  taste,  and  secured  to  his  command 
a  more  imposing  diction ;  but  it  could  have  added  no  liveli- 
ness  to  his  fanc7,  nor  strength  to  his  imagiDation.  It  might 
have  accustomed  him  to  greater  discrimination,  and  enabled 
him  to  ^rasp  a  wider  range ;  but  it  could  not  bare  imparted 
more  vigor  to  his  conceptions,  nor  enabled  him  to  inculcate 
saving  truths  with  greater  warmth  of  feeling  or  force  of  ut- 
terance. Tempting  him  to  conform  to  philosophic  standards 
of  thought  and  language,  it  would  have  secured  to  him  tho 
homage  of  learned  men  ;  but  it  mi^ht  have  rendered  him 
less  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  illiterate :  and  while  it 
would  have  imparted  to  his  published  sermons  an  interest 
independent  of  their  author,  it  might  have  lessened  their  in- 
fluence over  the  general  mind  of  his  auditors.  As  it  was,  he 
was  not  devoid  of  some  educational  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  desk,  nor  were  his  sermons  ever  deli* 
vered,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  without  more  re* 
flection  and  care  than  would  have  been  requisite  for  written 
discourses.  But  had  he  been  a  learned  man,  he  might  have 
been  less  devoted.  He  might  have  sought  preferment — ^he 
would  never,  perhaps,  have  laid  his  account  with  toil, 
poverty,  and  contempt.  Study  would  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  his  permanent  usefulness,  as  a  stationary  minister ; 
it  might  have  obstructed  his  success,  or  indisposed  him  to 
his  duties  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Viewing  him  as  subsequently  afiected  by  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  classic  studies,  or  scholastic  learning,  we  should 
have  seen  in  his  discourses  more  order  of  arrangement, 
more  connection  of  ideas,  greater  affluence  of  thought, 
greater  clearness  of  illustration,  greater  precision  of  fan* 
guage,  and  less  vulgarity  of  expression ;  but  the  fire  of 
genius  would  be  allayed.  The  indescribable  charm  of  na- 
tive eloquence  would  no  longer  have  fascinated  admiring 
throngs ; — the  daring  flights  of  an  unrestrained  imagination 
would  nevef  again  have  entranced  his  auditors ; — the  resist- 
less appeals  of  a  bursting  ardor  might  never  more  have  has- 
tened the  steps  of  terror-stricken  hundreds,  as  they  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  cross ;  while  the  phenomenon  of  his  eloquence 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

From  these  remarks,  however,  none  of  our  readers,  wta 
presume,  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  undervalue  the 
necessity  of  both  study  and  leamiii|[  to  the  proper  character 
and  highest  usefulness  of  the  ministry  at  the  present  day* 
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Whitafield  was  far  firom  being  an  illiterate  preacher,  though 
he  was  not  a  learned  man  ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  that 
he  did  not  improve  his  peculiar  endowments  in  such  a  man^ 
ner  as  to  render  him,  to  the  last  degree,  both  popular  and 
successful  as  a  living  preacher.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
regret  that  he  was  not  a  learned  man,  unless  we  may  snp^ 
pose  that  the  cause  of  literature  has  suffered  because  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  scholar.  When  young  Whitefields,  called 
of  God,  are  panting  after  fitness  for  the  ministry,  then,  a 
thorough  classical  and  theological  education  may  not  be  a 
discipline  indispensable  to  their  becoming  "  workmen,"  in 
in  our  day, "  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed !"  When  preach* 
ers  become  Whitefields,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they 
turn  the  key  on  their  libraries. 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  be- 
stowed unnecessary  attention  on  such  a  man  as  Whitefield. 
Had  it  been  a  review  of  the  life  of  some  hero  or  statesman 
— some  poet  or  novelist,  with  what  interest  might  they  not 
have  perused  our  pages.  We  are  ftilly  aware  by  what 
standard  the  world  judges  of  men  and  things.  We  know 
that  human  nature  is  carried  away  in  wrapt  admiration  of 
the  heroic  virtues  of  a  Caesar,  or  a  Bonaparte  ;  or  fascinated 
by  the  interest  which  environs  the  memory  of  a  Byron  or 
a  Soott ;  but,  in  our  view,  no  ^eatness  can  compare  with 
the  greatness  of  being  and  domg  good.  The  greatness  of 
goodness !  it  eclipses  the  splendor  of  royalty,  shames  the 
pride  of  rank,  and  withers  the  laurels  which  either  literature, 
philosophy,  or  heroism  has  won.  With  what  idea  worthy 
the  name  of  great,  was  either  Byron  or  Scott  ever  inspired  ? 
Where  is  there  to  be  found,  among  those  whom  the  world 
has  been  wont  to  extol,  any  purpose  or  ambition  that  can 
strictly  be  called  great?  No  man  deserves  the  appellation  of 
greatness  who  has  not  either  wrestled  for  the  mastery  over  bis 
own  spirit,  that  he  might  go  forth  to  combat  with  the  ene* 
mies  of  his  race ;  or  descended  into  the  depths,  that  he  might 
^drag  up"  buried  truth  for  the  illumination  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  Like  the  Hindoo  man- god,  he  must  havejSrs 
in  him  to  bam  up  somewhat  of  the  sins,  and  errors,  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  Compared  with  this  idea  of  great* 
ness,  how  does  George  Whitefield  tower  above  the  crowd 
of  those,  who,  though  their  praise  is  in  every  mouth,  have 
toikd  merely  for  their  own  £Etme ;  or  ministered  merely  to 
the  (kpraved  taste,  or  to  tfie  mental  gratification  of  society^ 
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Compared  with  the  labors  of  a  Whitefield,  our  Bjrrons,  and 
Scotts,  and  Gibbons  seem  only  to  have  embalmed  flies.  If 
an  American  officer,  as  he  saw  the  multitude  weeping  around 
the  bier  of  the  philanthropist,  could  say,  <^  I  had  rather  be 
Anthony  Benezett  in  that  coffin,  than  George  Washington 
with  all  his  fame ,"  he  surely  will  not  risk  the  charge  of 
affected  piety,  who  would  rather  have  been  George  White- 
field  than  any  one  among  those  whom  the  world  calls 
Great. 

But  we  must  conclnde.  and  yet  we  are  reluctant  to  dismiss 
the  subject.  While  Mr.  Philip's  book  lays  before  us,  we  are 
transported  back  to  the  times  in  which  Whitefield  lived. 
Brought  at  last  to  an  experience  of  the  renewing  grace  of 
God,  he  is  supremely  desirous  of  preaching  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  yet  with  what  diffidence  and  humility  does  he  as- 
sume the  vows  of  the  ministry  !  Feeling  his  unworthiness 
and  insufficiency,  how  does  he  prostrate  himself  before  God 
for  the  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit  I  Feeling,  too,  his  responsi- 
bilities, he  loses  no  time  in  wavering  deliberation  or  indolent 
delay,  but  goes  forth  at  once  to  the  work  which  is  to  increase 
with  his  years,  and  terminate  but  with  his  life.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  image  to  ourselves  the  sensation  which  was 
produced  by  the  novelty  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  fervor  of 
his  eloquence.  At  one  time  we  see  him  with  a  <<  mountain  for 
his  pulpit  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding  board,"  and  we 
know  that  the  truth  has  reached  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by 
the  ''white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  of  the  colliers.''  At 
another,  we  see  him  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
immortal  beings,  on  Moorfields.  ''  Coaches  and  horsemen" 
enclose  the  vast  assemblage — the  ''trees  and  hedges  are 
thronged  with  people."  With  what  breathless  silence  do 
they  await  the  opening  of  his  lips — He  speaks — with  open 
arms  and  gushing  tears,  he  entreats  poor,  lost  sinners  to 
come  to  Christ— Whose  ears  can  be  deaf  to  his  persuasive 
accents  1  Whose  heart  can  be  unaffected  by  his  weeping 
entreaties?  Thousands  are  bathed  in  tears — mourning  over 
a  pierced  Saviour !  From  what  multitudes  may  be  heard 
the  impassioned  inquiry :  Men  and  Brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  7 

In  these  days,  when  the  pulpit  if  not,  in  some  instances, 
desecrated  by  revival  preachers,  is  too  often  prostituted  to 
idle  theory  and  degraded  by  the  ministrations  of  unqualified 
men  ;  when  the  wisdom  of  man  is  too  often  substituted  for 
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the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  itself  is  so  seldom 
preached  to  listening  thousands  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  with  power,  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  such 
a  preacher  of  the  cross ;  nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
ponder  the  life  of  Whitefield  without  aspiring  to  emulate, 
not  the  order  of  his  eloquence,  for  that  may  be  unattainable ; 
but  the  unction  with  which  he  preached ;  the  communion 
which  he  enjoyed  with  God ;  the  humility  with  which  he 
bore  both  applause  and  censure ;  the  diligence  with  which 
he  improved  his  time  ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored,  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  suffered,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  encountered  dangers  for  the  sake  of  Christ — yes, 
the  steadfastness  with  which  he  resisted  every  temptation  to 

f>ride  or  power  ;  the  warfare  which  he  waged  with  his  own 
ust,  the  world's  wickedness,  and  the  Church's  bigotry ;  and 
the  faith  which  he  kept,  alike  with  his  own  purpose  and 
with  the  vows  of  his  ordination,  to  testify  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God. 


LITERARY    NOTICE. 

lAft  of  Joaeph  Brant — Thaytndantgta^  including  the  Indian  War»  qf  the 
American  Revolution,  By  WUiiam  JL.  Stone,  rfew  -  York :  Published  by 
Geo.  Dearborn  4*  Co.  1838. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Stone's  yery  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  our  country,  in  his  memoirM  of  the  celebrated  Brant. 
The  work  evinces  very  extensive  and  impartial  research ;  every  important  point 
is  sustained  by  unquestionable  authorities,  and  the  whole  narration  conducted 
with  a  vivacity  and  felicity  which  impart  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  We 
could  enter  into  an  extended  detail  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  but  as  we  believe 
that  a  few  extracts  will  tell  more  to  its  praise  than  any  thing  which  we  should  be 
able  to  say  in  its  favor,  we  shall  let  it  speak  for  itself,  Vol.  1.  page  186 : 

"  From  that  day  Thayendanegea  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Six  NationSj 
and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  motley  forces  employed  by 
Oreat  Britain  in  her  attempts  to  recover  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  to  annoy  the 
other  settlements  of  what  then  constituted  the  North-western  frontier.  Whether 
in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  or  of  a  scouting  party,  in  the  pitched  battle,  or  the 
foraw,  this  crafty  and  dauntless  chieftain  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  efEicient, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  of  those  who  were  engaged.    Combining  with  the 
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n&tive  hardihood  und  sagacity  of  his  raoa  the  advantagw  of  education  and  of 
ciTilized  life^—in  acqairiog  which  he  had  lost  nothing  of  hia  activity  or  hia  powar 
of  endurance,  he  became  tha  moat  formidable  border  foe  with  whom  the  Provin- 
cials had  to  contend,  and  hit  name  waa  a  terror  to  the  land.  Hia  movonenta 
were  ac  once  so  secret  and  ao  rapid,  that  he  seemed  ahnoat  to  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  ubiqoiiy." 

AAfir  a  most  apirit-atirrinf  account  of  the  bstlle  of  Oriakany,  in  which  Ctonand 
Herkimer  waa  wounded,  CoL  Stoae  gives  the  foUowiof  inlwastioc  nanatica  of 
his  death  had. 

"  Qeneral  Herkimer  did  f  ot  long  survive  the  battle.  He  was  conveyed  to  his 
own  house,  where  his  leg,  which  had  been  ahattered  five  or  aix  inchea  below 
the  knee,  was  amputated,  about  ten  days  afier  the  battle.  But  the  operation  was 
unskillfully  performeH,  and  it  was  found  impossible  by  his  attendants  (o  staunch 
the  blood.  Colonel  Wiilet  called  to  see  the  General  soon  after  the  operation.  He 
was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking  and  talking  in  ezeel- 
lent  spnits.  He  died  the  night  following  that  visit.  His  ftiend,  Colonel  John 
RnfT,  was  present  at  the  ampuution,  and  affirmed  that  he  bote  the  operatkn 
with  uneonoion  fortitude.  He  was  likewiae  with  him  at  his  death.  The  blood 
eontinoing  to  flew,  ttiere  heii^  no  physician  in  immediate  attendance,  and  b«^g 
himself  satisfied  that  the  time  of  his  dct>arture  was  nigh,  the  veteran  directed  the 
Holy  Bible  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then  opened  it  and  read  in  the  preaence  of 
those  who  surrounded  his  bed,  with  all  the  composure  which  it  was  poaaihle  for 
any  man  to  exhibit,  the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  it  to  his  own  situation.  E[e 
soon  afterward  expired ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  annala  of 
man  furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  christian  heroism — calm,  deliberate^  and 
firm  in  the  hour  of  death — than  is  presented  in  this  remarkable  inatance.  He  waa 
an  uneducated  man,  with,  if  poaaihle,  lesa  skill  in  lettera  even  than  General  Put- 
nam, which  ia  saying  much.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  ationg  and 
vigorous  understanding,  destitute  of  some  of  the  essential  refuiaitea  of  general- 
ahip,  but  of  the  most  cool  and  dauntless  courage.  Theae  traits  were  all  stri- 
kingly disclosed  in  the  brief  and  bloody  expeditbn  to  Oriskany.  But  he  muat 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  most  important  of  all  books,  the  Biblb.  If 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  end  Rousseau  like  an  unbelieving  seniimentalist, 
General  Herkimer  di«  d  like  a  CHaisTiAK  Hsno."  But  we  might  multiply  intn- 
rasdngextcaets  indefinitely. 
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Art.  I. — Macintosh's   Theory  op  Moral  Sentiments. 

Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jarties  Macintosh. 

Sec,  Ed.  Carey y  Lea,  ^  Blanchard:  Phil. 

The  high  merits  of  this  work  are  well  known.  Many 
readers  have  derived  both  profit  and  delight  from  its  pages. 
But  still  it  has  its  faults ;  and  some  of  these  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  no  trifling  importance.  We  allude,  in  particular,  to 
those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  man's  accountability  for 
his  belief  is  denied,  and  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
concile the  •*  feeling  of  liberty"  with  the  **  doctrine  of  neces- 
gityT  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  examine  these 
remarkable  passages  at  present :  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  another  and  very  prominent  feature  of  the  same 
volume.  And  considering  their  importance,  we  wonder 
why  the  speculations  of  this  distinguished  author  concerning 
the  Moral  Sentiments,  have  not  already  attracted  more 
attention  from  the  friends  of  a  pure  and  exalted  morality. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  theory  of  Sir  James 
in  relation  to  the  above  subject  is  unfavourable  to  the  besi 
interests  of  moral  science ;  and  yet  it  has  found  many  able 
advocates,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prevalent  doctrine  in 
England.  Meanwhile,  the  principal  reviews,  both  English 
and  American,  have  kept  an  unaccountable  silence ;  and  we 
Vol.  V.  64 
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regret  that,  with  our  comparatively  feeble  abilities,  it  remains 
for  us  to  open  the  fire  of  opposition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ofier  one  word  in  relation  to 
the  method  which  Sir  James  seems  to  have  pursued.  In 
examining  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  the  first  ques- 
tion should  always  be, — what  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
subject  or  thing  under  consideration  ?  To  begin  with  the 
inquiry  into  its  origin,  as  our  author  seems  to  have  done,  is 
according  to  a  distinguished  philosopher,  to  mistake  the  true 
method  of  investigation  at  the  very  starling  point.  And  the 
inquirer,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  almost  inevitably  fall  into 
the  error  of  Sir  James  ;  who  has  overlooked  one  of  the  real 
characteristics  or  distinguishing  properties  of  Conscience, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  a  factitious  property  which  ren- 
ders its  nature  more  consonant   with  its  supposed  origin. 

Conscience  is  universally  regarded  as  a  principle  which 
may  be  enlightened.  Hence,  such  expressions  as  a  well- 
informed  or  an  ill-instructed  conscience  are  frequently  met 
with,  both  in  books  and  in  common  conversation.  And  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  uniformly 
attaches  to  what  we  regard  as  right,  and  that  the  feeling  of 
moral  disapprobation  as  uniformly  attaches  to  what  we  re- 
gard as  wrong.  It  is  then,  according  to  the  common  senti- 
ment of  mankind,  the  office  of  conscience  both  to  judge  and 
to  enforce  its  decision  with  the  voice  of  authority.  This  is 
exactly  the  notion  of  Conscience  entertained  by  bishop 
Butler ;  who  considered  it  as  including  both  *'a  perception  of 
the  understanding,**  or  reason,  and  "  a  feeling  of  the  heart  ;** 
and  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  that  profound  meta- 
physician and  philosopher. 

We  are  aware,  that  some  writers  employ  the  term  Con- 
science to  designate  nothing  more  than  the  judgment,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  "  perception,"  while  others  apply  it 
exclusively  to  the  "  sentiment  of  the  heart  ;*'  but,  on  this 
subject,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  no  controversy  with 
our  author  about  words.  Sir  James  does  not  deny,  that  '*  a 
perception  of  the  understanding,"  or  reason,  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  Conscience :  on  the  contrary,  ho  frequently 
recognises  it  to  be  a  discerning  faculty.  He  repeatedly 
ascribes  to  it  the  office  of  judging  as  well  as  of  commanding. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  excluded  by  his  system ;  and,  if  we 
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are  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
his  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  If  he  had  steadily  borne 
in  mind,  that  Conscience  is  not  merely  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  blindly  impelling  the  will,  like  any  other  aflection  or 
desire;  but  that  it  is  an  intelligent  principle,  always  acting 
according  to  knowledge,  it  would,  we  believe,  have  inter- 
posed, at  every  step  of  his  progress,  an  insuperable  barrier. 
But  so  far  from  bearing  this  in  mind,  he  has  not  even  men- 
tioned this  striking  peculiarity  of  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  list 
which  he  has  given  us  of  its  characteristics,     p.  122. 

It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  theory,  to  consider  Conscience 
under  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  factitious  light,  and  to  as- 
cribe to  it  another,  though  an  unreal,  distinguishing  property. 
And  whoever  has  not  observed  this  fact,  must  have  found  his 
language  in  some  places  exceedingly  dark  and  unintelligible. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  Butler,  he  says, "  He  only  men- 
tions the  fact  that  Conscience  commands  other  principles;" 
but  he  gives  no  solution  of"  the  question,  why,  or  how?" 
"  Some  of  his  own  hints,"  he  continues,  "and  some  fainter 
intimations  of  Shaftsbury,  might  have  led  him  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  solution ;  which,  perhaps,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  has  escaped  him  and  his  successors.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  moral  sentiments  in  their  mature  state, 
are  a  class  of  feelings  which  have  no  other  object  but  the 
mental    disposition    leading  to  voluntary  action,  and  the 

voluntary  actions  u  hick  flow  from  these  dispositions 

Nothing  stands  between  the  moral  sentiments  and  their 
object.  They  are,  as  it  were,in  contact  with  the  will.  It  is 
this  sort  of  mental  position,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned, 
that  explains,  or  seems  to  explain,  those  characteristic  prop- 
erties which  true  philosophers  ascribe  to  them,  and  which 
all  reflecting  men  feel  to  belong  to  them."     pp.  120, 121. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong,  is  one  of  these  proper- 
ties. But  we  confess,  that  we  cannot  see  why  conscience, 
(or  the  moral  sentiments,)  should  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  right  and  wrong,  merely  because  it 
stands  in  contact  with  the  will.  This  mental  position  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  reason  which  our  author  assigns  for  the  discern^ 
ing  and  imperative  character  of  conscience.  And  if  we 
ask,  why  conscience  does  not  approve  involuntary  acts  which 
are  useful,  or  the  beneficial  acts  of  inferiour  animals,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  voluntary  7    He  answers :  not  because 
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there  is  any  diflerence  in  their  natures,  but  because  conscience 
'*  has  a  direct  action  on  the  will,  and  a  constant  mental  con- 
tiguity to  it  ;"  whereas,  "  it  has  no  such  mental  contiguity  to 
involuntary  changes."  (p.  265.)  In  short,  this  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  will  is  the  great  property  of  conscience  which  our 
author  supposes  to  "  imply  and  explain  all  the  rest,"  And 
as  it  escaped  the  observation  of  Butler,  it  thereby  gave  rise, 
according  to  Sir  James,  to  a  defect  in  his  system  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  left  him  without  the  means  of  explaining,  or  seeming  to 
explain,  the  question  why,  or  how,  conscience  commands. 
For  our  part,  we  were  utterly  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
these  portions  of  Sir  James'  lucubrations,  until  we  came 
clearly  to  see  that  both  this  curious  question  and  its  solution 
were  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  a  preconceived 
theory. 

We  are  compelled  to  differ  from  our  author,  in  saying 
this  is  "  not  an  errour,  but  a  defect,'^  in  the  system  of  Butler, 
(p.  1 19.)  If  it  is  either,  it  must  be  an  errour ;  for,  according 
to  Butler,  conscience  is  an  original  and  implanted  principle ; 
and  he  could  have  made  no  consistent  attempt  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  it  acquires  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  command.  To  use  his  own  emphatic  language,  **  it  was 
wrought  into  our  nature  by  the  hand  of  God ;"  and  it  exer- 
cises authority  over  the  world  within,  simply  because  it  was 
made  to  exercise  such  authority.  This  is  a  question  which, 
according  to  Butler's  system,  needed  no  explanation ;  and, 
consequently,  his  not  having  attempted  to  explain  it,  cannot 
be  justly  called  a  defect.  But  in  the  theory  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  which  holds  the  moral  faculty  to  be  one  of  se- 
condary formation,  it  was  necessary  to  show  how,  out  of 
mere  blind  instinctive  principles,  another  could  be  formed 
which  should  possess  the  discriminating  and  imperative  cha- 
racter of  conscience.  And  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  attempt,  perhaps  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  funda- 
mental property  ascribed  to  conscience  by  our  author,  is 
forced  and  unnatural.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  adduce  no 
proof:  we  shall  simply  submit  the  question  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  reader's  consciousness.  This  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence in  such  matters;  and  besides,  in  discussing  our  author's 
account  of  the  origin  of  conscience,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  the  above  position  to  be  correct.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  in  question  other  essential  parts 
of  his  theory. 
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Association  is  another  fundamental  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem of  our  author.  By  the  process  of  association,  the  in- 
feriour  principles  of  our  nature  undergo  certain  changes  until 
they  acquire  an  exclusive  "regard  to  states  of  the  will;** 
and  having  thus  acquired  the  distinguishing  quality  of  con- 
science, they  are  "capable  of  being  absorbed  into  it,  and  of 
beconiing  a  pan  of  it."  If  the  principle  or  property  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-stone  of  Sir 
James'  theory,  that  of  association  may  be  considered  as  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  erected.  Such  is  the  gener^  pro* 
cess  by  which  conscience  is  supposed  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  other  elements  of  our  nature ;  but  we  shall  arrive  at 
greater  satisfaction  and  clearness  when  we  come  to  examine 
it  more  at  large. 

In  order  to  evince  its  justness,  the  author  has  furnished 
us  with  three  canons  by  which  every  sound  theory,  as  he 
supposes,  may  be  tested;  1.  "I'he  principles  employed  in 
the  theory  should  be  known  really  to  exist ;  2.  These  prin- 
ciples should  be  known  to  produce  effects  /i/te  those  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  theory ;  3.  The  theory  should  correspond,  if 
not  with  all  the  facts  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great 
a  majority  of  them  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  means 
will  in  time  be  found  to  reconcile  it  to  all,  p.  254. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  his  readers,  that  in  certain 
cases  one  of  these  rules  will  imply  another ;  that  is,  if  a 
principle  is  known  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  theory,  it  must  in  certain  cases,  necessarily  serve  to 
explain  the  latter.  But  however  this  may  be,  a  sound  theory 
will  certainly  comply  with  all  the  above  conditions  ;  and  if 
the  hypothesis  of  Sir  James  should,  on  minute  inspection,  be 
found  inconsistent  with  them,  we  may  fairly  reject  it,  and 
that  on  his  own  principles.  * 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  his  theory  complies  with 
the  first  of  the  above  rules;  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of 
association  is  really  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  known  to 
produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory?  To 
determine  this  question,  we  must  first  consider  what  effects 
the  principle  of  association  is  known  to  produce.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  its  known  effects  is,  according  to  our 
author  himself,  the  formation  of  the  secondary  passion  of 
avarice.  Every  man  possesses  certain  natural  desires:  these 
superinduce  the  desire  of  money,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  gratified.    As  he  continues  to  accumulate  tlie  means  of 
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pleasure  or  gratification,  the  secondary  desire  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  becomes 
an  overmatch  for  that  which  gave  it  birth.  Hence,  although 
he  possesses  the  means  of  gratification,  he  will  not  devote 
them  to  the  purpose  for  which  ihey  were  originally  desired. 
This  process  and  its  result  are  perfectly  clear  in  the  eye 
of  consciousness.  The  miser  must  either  forego  the  end,  or 
else  part  with  the  means  ;  and  as  his  desire  to  possess  the 
latter  has  become  stronger  than  his  desire  to  obtain  the 
form§r,  so  that  maintains  over  this  an  ascendant  and  with- 
ering influence.  Is  this  eflect  like  those  ascribed  to  the 
same  principle  in  the  theory  of  our  author  ?  Let  us  see  and 
compare.  But,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  prefer  stating  in 
his  own  words  the  effects  supposed  by  him  to  result  from 
the  principle  of  association. 

"  When  the  social  affections  are  formed,  they  are  actually 
followed  in  every  instance  by  the  will  Co  do  whatever  can  pro- 
mote their  oliject.  Compassion  excites  a  voluntary  determina- 
tion to  do  whatever  relieves  the  person  pitied.  The  like 
process  must  occur  in  every  case  of  gratitude,  generosity, 
and  affection.  Nothing  so  uniformly  follows  the  kind  dis- 
position as  the  act  of  will,  because  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  benevolent  desire  can  be  gratified.  The  result  of 
what  Brown  justly  calls  a  *  finer  analysis'  shows  a  mental 
contiguity  of  the  affection  to  the  volition  to  be  much  closer 
than  appears  on  a  coarser  examination  of  this  part  of  our  na- 
ture. No  wonder  then,  that  the  strongest  association,  the 
most  active  power  of  reciprocal  suggestion,  should  subsist 
between  them.  As  all  the  affections  are  delightful,  so  the 
volitions,  voluntary  acts  which  are  the  only  means  of  their 
gratifications,  become  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  to 
the  mind.  The  habitual  disposition  to  perform  them  is  felt 
in  ourselves,  and  observed  in  others  with  satisfaction.  As 
these  feelings  become  more  lively,  the  absence  of  them  may 
be  viewed  in  ourselves  as  a  pain,  in  others  with  an  aliena- 
tion capable  of  indefinite  increase.  I'hey  become  entirely 
independent  sentiments;  still,  however,  receiving  abundant 
supplies  of  nourishment  from  their  parent  affections,  which, 
in  well-balanced  minds,  reciprocally  strengthen  each  other; 
unlike  the  unkind  passions,  which  are  constantly  engaged  in 
the  most  angry  conflicts  of  civil  war.  In  this  state  we  de- 
sire to  experience  these  benificent  volitions,  to  cultivate  a 
disposition  towards  them,  and  to  do  every  corresponding 
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voluntary  act.  They  are  for  their  own  sake  the  object  of  de- 
sire. They  thus  constitute  a  large  portion  of  those  emotions, 
desires,  and  afTections,  which  regard  certain  dispositions  of 
the  mind  as  their  sole  and  ultimate  end.  These  are  what 
are  called  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  sentiments,  or  best 
though  most  simply,  by  the  ancient  name  of  Conscience ; 
which  has  the  merit  in  our  language,  of  being  applied  to  no 
other  purpose,  which  peculiarly  marks  the  strong  workings 
of  these  feelings  on  conduct,  and  which,  from  its  solemn  and 
sacred  character,  is  well  adapted  to  denote  the  venf  rablc 
authority  of  the  highest  principle  of  human  nature."  p.  258. 

According  to  this  account  of  its  formation.  Conscience 
can  exist  only  where  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  which  it  approves  ;  and  in  order  to  make  its 
existence  universal,  or  to  render  all  men  accountable  beings, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  author  to  maintain,  that  the  ^'act  of 
the  will  uniformly  follows  the  kind  disposition."  But  how 
far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  the  fact  I  Is  compas- 
sion, for  example,  invariably  followed  by  "the  voluntary 
determination  to  do  whatever  relieves  the  person  pitied  f" 
The  passive  impressions  or  feelings  of  pity,  it  is  well  known, 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  pass  away  unimproved;  the 
benevolent  acts  which  they  were  designed  to  produce  are 
not  performed ;  until,  in  the  end,  they  become  dissociated 
from  the  will.  They  lose  the  power  to  move  it.  In  such 
a  case,  the  person  would  have  no  conscience,  according  to 
our  author:  and  the  mere  sentimentalist,  who  has  learned  to 
drop  a  tear  over  the  miseries  of  his  brother,  but  who  has  never 
learned  to  relieve  his  distresses,  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
rank  and  accountability  of  a  moral  agent,  as  he  is  from  hav* 
ing  performed  the  duties  which  are  appropriate  to  that  rank. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  supposed  that  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  Conscience,  are  states  of  the  will; 
and  that  when  we  come  to  desire  these  for  their  own  sakes, 
then  are  they  capable  of"  being  absorbed  into  Conscience :" 
just  as  when  we  come  to  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  is 
this  desire  transformed  into  the  passion  of  avarice.  But 
how  can  such  a  comparison  be  made  ?  In  what  intelligible 
sense  can  a  benevolent  affection  be  said  to  employ  states  of 
the  will  as  means  to  an  end?  Every  benevolent  affection, 
we  all  know,  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  its  object.  And  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
if  the  affection  be  real,  sound  and  unobstructed  in  its  course, 
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it  will  go  forth  in  voluntary  acts  to  bless  its  object  In 
every  such  case,  the  state  of  the  will,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  state  of  the  mind  in  willing,  follows  the  desire 
to  do  good.  The  state  of  the  will  is  the  spontaneous  result 
of  a  principle  of  our  nature ;  and  to  compare  it  to  a  means 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end,  is,  if  we  do  not 
see  amiss,  a  manifest  and  gross  abuse  of  language.  And  we 
should  believe  that  we  had  misunderstood  Sir  James,  if  the 
idea  we  attach  to  his  language  were  not  necessary  to  the 
validly  of  his  argument,  and  to  the  stability  of  his  system. 

Again :  when  the  secondary  passion  of  avarice  is  fully 
formed,  the  desire  or  desires  from  which  it  sprang,  cease  to 
actuate  the  mind  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  benevo- 
lent affections  after  conscience  has  been  formed  from  them. 
Avarice  crushes  its  parent  affection  ;  but,  in  the  theory,  the 
original  and  secondary  desires  *'  reciprocally  strengthen 
each  other."  The  sentiments  of  secondary  formation  in  the 
theory,  receive  '^  constant  supplies  of  nourishment  from  their 
parent  affections ;  whereas,  the  secondary  passion  out  of  the 
theory  receives  no  such  supply,  as  it  goes  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  single-handed.  In  the  known  case,  we  see  two 
antagonist  desires — we  see  the  one  gradually  yielding  to 
the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  other — we  see  the  latter 
gaining  the  entire  ascendency  over  the  other,  and  over  the 
whole  man.  But,  in  the  supposed  case,  we  see  a  single 
affection  partly  transformed,  from  time  to  time,  into  a  "  com- 
ponent part  of  conscience,"  without  losing  aught  of  its  original 
fulness  and  vigor.  In  the  known  case,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  passion  that  it  should  become 
stronger  than  the  original  desire ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
supposed  case,  no  such  necessity  exists  ;  and,  ih  fact,  Con* 
science  is  frequently  weaker  than  the  private  and  social 
affections  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 

The  parallel  fails  in  another  most  important  particular. 
When  money  comes  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  at  first  so  eagerly 
accumulated ;  this  is  but  the  transfer,  by  association,  of  a 
desire  from  one  object  to  another,  or  the  prevalence  of  one 
desire  over  its  antagonist*  There  is  no  change  in  the  nature 
ef  the  mental  affection.  It  was  a  desire  at  first,  and  it  is  a 
desire  still ;  remaining  the  same  and  unaltered  in  kind.  But 
the  affect  ascribed  to  the  principle  of  association  in  the  theo« 
Jjf  is  that  of  changinga  mental  affection  from  one  kind  into 
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another }  for,  as  Butler  has  well  said,  Conscience  is  superior 
'*  in  nature  and  in  kind  ^  to  the  other  principles  of  our  moral 
constitution :— a  position  for  which  Sir  James  is  himself  a 
strenuous  advocate. 

The  parallel  appears  to  fail  in  every  particular  ;  and  a 
close  inspection  shows  a  real  diflerence,  where  our  author 
has  only  fancied  a  resemblance,  or  unwittingly  created  a 
seeming  one  by  an  arbitrary  use  of  language. 

The  natural  passion  of  anger  is  supposed  to  contribute 
its  share  towards  the  formation  of  our  moral  sentinients. 
**  We  cultivate  a  natural  anger  against  oppression,  which 
guards  ourselves  against  the  practice  of  that  vice,  and  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  it  deiers  others  from  its  exercise* 
The  first  rude  resentment  of  a  child  is  against  every  instru- 
ment of  hurt.  We  confine  it  to  intentional  hurt,  when  we 
are  taught  by  experience  that  it  prevents  only  that  species  of 
hurt;  and  at  last  it  is  still  further  limited  to  wrong  done  to 
ourselves  or  others,  and  in  that  case  becomes  a  purely  moral 
sentiment."    p.  145. 

We  can  see  how,  in  the  theory  at  least,  the  natural 
passion  of  anger  undergoes  certain  limitations,  until 
its  operations  are  narrowed  down  to  intentional  hurt, 
or  voluntary  injury ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  has  acquired 
the  new  characteristic,  not  only  of  resenting  voluntary  hurt 
exclusively,  but  also  of  condemning  it  as  wrong.  We  see 
how  the  sphere  of  its  operations  has  been  circumscribed ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  its  very  nature  has  been  changed. 
In  truth,  we  may  limit  and  circumscribe  the  operations  of 
anger  as  we  please — we  may  increase  its  strength  and  ve- 
hemence to  the  utmost  degree  of  intensity — we  may  cause 
it  to  burn  to  the  very  centre  of  the  soul — ^and  still  it  will 
remain  difierent  in  nature  and  in  kind  from  the  feeling  of  wrong, 
the  sentiment  of  moral  disapprobation.  The  great  change 
which  a  blind  anger  must  undergo,  before  it  can  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  discriminating  and  imperative  character  of  con- 
science, is  not  accounted  for  in  the  theory,  but  assumed. 
Just  at  the  convenient  moment,  the  needful  transformation 
happens  to  it,  we  see  not  why  nor  how. 

We  shall  notice  one  more  instance  of  the  chanj^es  ascrib- 
ed to  the  principle  of  association;  because  it  will  serve,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  to  illustrate  the  extravagant  lengths 
into  which  the  finest  intellects  may  be  seduced  by  the  love 
of  theorv.  We  desire  the  praiee  of  our  fellow  men. 
Vol.  V-  65 
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Prarse-worthiness  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired.  Now,  let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  theory,  that  it  were  possible  for  a  nvan  ta  pur-^ 
sue  praise-worthines?  or  virtue,  naerely  from  the  desire  to 
obtain  praise^  andthenthetheory  will  carry  out  the  remain* 
der  of  the  process  with  unspeakable  ease.  For  **  as  we 
gradually  transfer  our  desire  from  praise  to praise-worthinessy 
this  principle  also  is  adopted  into  conscience."  p.  170* 
Ay,  and  we  shall  henceforth  seek  praise-worthiness  for  its 
own  sake  f  Thus  the  disciple  of  M andeville,  who  begins  the 
practice  of  virtue  merely  to  obtain  praise,  nuty,  in  trie  end, 
pursue  it,  for  its  ewn  sake,  in  spite  of  scorn,  persecution  and 
death  I 

From  what  precedes,  we  think  we  may  be  justified  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  principle  of  association  is  not  known 
to  produce  efllects  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory,  and 
that  it  will  not  serve  to  explain  the  facts  observed.  And 
hence,  the  theory  of  our  author  does  not  comply  with  the 
second  or  third  canon  laid  down  by  himself. 

But,  to  our  great  surprise,  Sir  James  leaves  the  Nght  of 
consciousness,  and  the  world  of  mind,  to  roam  abroad  in  the 
region  of  matter  for  illustration  and  proof.  What  can  be 
meant  by  such  a  step  ?  Does  he  intend  to  employ  the  prin* 
ciple  of  noental  association  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  ?  Greatly,  indeed,  must  his  intellectual  vision 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  law  of  association,  if  he  imagined  that 
he  could  see  it  every  where ;  not  only  presiding  over  the 
empire  of  mind,  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  complicated 
workings  and  revolutions,  but  exerting  its  omnipresent 
power  in  forming  the  material  elements  into  new  compounds. 
But  if  association  be  not  a  law  of  matter,  to  what  purpose 
are  material  changes  adduced*  to  illustrate  those  affected  by 
it  in  mind  ?    Let  us  quote  one  of  these  passages. 

''The  whole  creation  teems  with  instances  where  the 
most  powerful  agents  and  the  most  lasting  bodies  are  the 
acknowledged  results  of  combination,  sometimes  of  a  few, 
often  of  many  elements.  These  compounds  often  in  their 
turn  become  the  elements  of  other  substances :  and  it  is  with 
them  that  we  are  chiefly  conversant  in  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge, solely  in  the  concerns  of  Kfc  No  man  ever  fancied^ 
that  because  they  are  compounds,  they  were  therefore  the 
less  real.  It  is  impossible  to  confound  them  with  any  of  the 
separate  elements  which  contribule  to  their  formation.    But 
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a  much  more  close  re^vemblance  presents  itself.  Every  se- 
condary 'desire,  or  acquired  reiish,  involves  io  it  a  transfer 
of  pleasure  to  something  which  was  before  indifferent  or 
disagreeable.  Is  the  new  pleasure  the  less  real  for  being 
acquired  T  Is  it  aot  oftea  preferred  to  the  original  enjoy- 
ment r  p.  266. 

There  are  other  passages  fully  as  strong,  if  not  stronger, 
in  which  Sir  James  endeavours  to  fortify  his  theory  by  anal- 
ogies drawn  from  matter.  But  when  the  question  relates  to 
our  mental  processes  and  changes,  no  testimony  can  be  law- 
fully admitted  but  that  of  consciousness.  Matter  and  mind 
are  so  wholly  unlike  in  all  that  we  know  orcan  comprehend 
of  them,  that  the  properties  and  operations  of  the  former 
can  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  those  of  the  latter.  And 
if  we  must  use  metaphors  and  comparisons,  if  we  must  em- 
ploy language  bcM'rowed  from  material  objects,  in  discussing 
the  subjects  of  mental  and  moral  science ;  this  should  be 
merely  with  the  view  of  lefcrring  the  mind  back  to  its  own 
consciousness;  and  if  the  point  to  be  established  cannot  be 
made  manifest  by  that  inward  light,  it  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  hold  any  place  among  the  truths  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy.  Tn  these  departments  of  science,  no 
proof  niould  ever  be  attempted  from  the  world  of  matter: 
and  all  our  anxiety  should  be  to  guaid  against  its  delusive 
analogies.  And  if  this  fundamental  canon,  so  long  ago  and 
so  irreversibly  established,  be  not  rigidly  observed,  we  must 
expect  that  mental  and  moral  philosophy  will  continue  to 
run  out  into  all  the  wild  and  phantastic  vagaries  of  unbridled 
hypotliesis. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  Sir 
James  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  the  direct  evidence  of 
consciousness  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  transforma- 
tions of  whidi  it  speaks  are  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  dark  and  unremembered  period  of  our  existence.  But  the 
same  objection,  he  alleges,  would  prove  as  fatal  to  Berkley's 
tlieory  of  acquired  perception  as  to  his  theory  of  acquired 
conscience*  But  the  principles  which  bishop  Berkley  em- 
ploys are  known  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to 
the'm  in  his  theory,  and  they  will  also  serve  to  explain  the 
facts  for  which  it  contends.  And  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  couched  by  Cheselden,  we  are  furnished  with  one 
actual  instance  of  the  process  by  which  the  power  of  per- 
ception is  acquired;  whereas  we  have  been  lurnished  with 
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no  such  instance  with  regard  to  the  actual  formation  of 
conscience. 

It  will  occur,  perhaps,  to  the  reader  of  the  theory  in 
question  to  ask,  why  may  not  the  worst  portions  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  the  more  amiable  and  lovely,  be  trans- 
formed into  Conscience  ?  Avarice,  ho  less  than  compassion, 
employs  "  states  of  the  will ;"  and  it  employs  them  exactly 
ij  the  same  manner.  Why  may  not  the  former,  then,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  acquire  "  an  exclusive  regard  to  states 
of  the  will ;"  which  is  the  property  of  Conscience  that  is 
supposed  to  "imply  and  explain  all  the  rest?"  Why  may 
not  this,  as  well  as  any  other  affection  of  the  mind,  become 
"  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  Conscience,"  by  acquiring 
the  only  quality  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  such 
an  absorption  f  Of  this  question,  the  author  of  the  theory 
has  furnished  no  solution. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  would  offer  a  word  with  respect 
to  the  tendency  of  the  theory  which  we  have  opposed.  If 
we  had  regarded  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  which 
is  likely  to  produce  no  evil  fruit,  we  should  have  left  it  to 
the  discussion  of  others.  But  we  think  it  calculated  to  exert 
a  pernicious  influence ;  because  it  annihilates  the  inherent 
excellency  and  glory  of  virtue,  l^he  only  real  difierence 
which  it  recognizes  between  dispositions  or  actions  is,  that 
some  are  useful  as  means  to  an  end,  while  others  are  not 
Virtue  is  taken  up,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
just  as  a  man  seeks  money  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to 
some  further  object.  The  virtuous  man,  it  is  true,  becomes 
perfectly  disinterested  in  his  virtue;  ultimately  he  pursues 
virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  discovers 
any  new  excellency  in  it,  any  more  than  the  miser  discovers 
any  new  quality  in  his  bags  of  gold  and  silver.  Conscience 
approves  virtue — but  why?  not  because  she  beholds  its  in- 
trinsic beauty,  but  because  her  contemplation  of  it  is  exclu- 
sive. It  is  owing  to  the  mental  position  of  Conscience, 
which  **  ascends  not  beyond  the  heart  of  man,"  that  '*  moral 
approbation  mnst  be  limited  to  voluntary  operations."  (pp. 
173, 266.)  Moral  approbation  is  not  the  result  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  of  a  blind  necessity.  The  feeling  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions is  a  delusion  engendered  by  habit  and  association. 
The  feeling  itself  is  real ;  but  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  theory  which 
gives  such  low  and  degrading  views  of  the  transcendant  and 
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immutable  glory  of  virtue,  must  tend  to  impair  our  respect 
for  it,  and  thereby  divert  the  mind  from  the  highest  and 
purest  fountain  of  human  happiness? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  made  some  allusion  to 
the  false  method  to  which  the  theory  under  consideration 
owes  its  existence.  Hartley  has  informed  us  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  led  to  embrace  and  advocate  this  theory. 
He  began,  as  he  tells  us,  by  trying  the  power  of  the  principle 
of  association ;  by  trying  whether  it  could  not  be  made  to 
account  for  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains.  He  un- 
dertook to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  various  parts  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  or  rather  to  trace  them  all  up  to  the 
same  origin,  before  he  had  carefully  observed  their  several 
characteristics.  How  many  false  theories  have  arisen  from 
the  same  prolific,  from  the  same  inexhaustible  source  I  One 
person  adopts  the  principle  of  self-love,  because  he  happens 
to  see  how  it  will  serve  to  explain  a  few  of  our  mental  phe« 
nomena ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  grand  simplification,  it  must 
be  made  to  explain  all  the  rest.  Another  seizes  upon  sym- 
pathy, a  third  upon  association,  and  each  proceeds  to  take 
such  a  view  of  facts  as  will  enable  him  with  the  greater 
ease  to  reduce  them  all  to  his  own  favorite  classification,  or 
mode  of  explanation.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  fancy,  a  good 
deal  of  coloring,  and,  above  all,  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
the  true  nature  of  things  is  most  strangely  disguised;  and 
all,  however  unlike  in  themselves,  are  made  to'appear  in  one 
grand  array  with  the  same  regimentals  on ; — whilst  the 
theoriser  himself  stands  forth  as  the  captain  of  the  host  I 

And  such  will  continue  to  be  the  course  of  men  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Yet  let  us  lake  encouragement,  as  well  as 
warning.  For  order  and  light,  real  and  not  apparent  only, 
will  ultimately  rise  out  of  confusion  and  darkness.  If  the 
systems  which  spring  from  human  ingenuity,  may,  at  first 
sight,  strike  the  mind  with  their  regularity  and  beauty ;  yet, 
let  us  recollect  that  they  arc  destined  soon  to  pass  away. 
The  system  which  Descartes  has  given  us  of  the  material 
universe,  for  example,  was  adapted  to  captivate  the  mind; 
because  its  immense  fabric,  because  its  wide  inductions, 
were  based  upon  a  few  particulars  within  the  reach  of  all. 
By  recommending  itself  to  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  to  its  passionate  love  of  general 
principles,  it  was  calculated  to  make  proselytes  among  the 
Ignorant  as  well  as  among  the  learned.    But  it  was  com 
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pelled,  in  spite  of  alhits  captivating  charms,  to  shrink  into 
nothing  before  the  irresistible  manifestation  of  the  truth. 

Newton  unveiled  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  His 
facts  are  as  broad  as  his  principles.  His  foundation  is  laid 
as  deep  as  that  of  nature  iisclf.  And  hence,  although  his 
system,  as  has  been  well  said,  does  not  give  the  mind  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  it ;  yet  it  will  outlive  ten  thou- 
sand such  fanciful  hypotheses  as  that  of  the  immortal  French 
philosopher.  If,  from  the  causes  above  intimated,  error  has 
the  advantage  over  truth  in  the  rapidity  of  her  marches  ;  the 
latter  possesses,  in  many  cases,  tlie  inconceivable  advantage 
that  her  conquests  are  everlasting. 

But  such  views  as  those  unfolded  by  Newton  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  in  any  department  of  science,  without  much 
toil  and  self-denial.  To  recur  to  our  former  example,  the 
disciple  of  Descartes  may  see  all  the  order  and  beauty  of 
his  master's  system  at  once ;  and  he  may  be  charmed  before 
its  evanescent  glories  have  time  to  fade  from  his  eyes.  But 
the  disciple  of  Newton  must  hear  much  apparent  discord 
before  he  can  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Like  the  Christian,  he  must  depend 
upon  promises  at  first,  and  he  must  pass  through  the  valley 
of  self-denial  and  humility,  in  order  to  reach  that  loftiest 
eminence  ever  attained  by  man,  from  whence  he  may  look 
abroad,  not  upon  the  production  of  hypothesis  and  fancy, 
but  upon  the  unrivalled  glory  of  God's  own  creation. 


Art.  IL — Thoughts  on   the  Nature  and  extent  op 

Man's  Dependence. 

B.v  Rkt.  Isaac  Parsoks,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 

The  Christian^ world  is  divided  in  opinion  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  on  no  One  does  this  difference  result  in  wider  dis- 
crepancies than  on  that  of  human  dependence.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Theological  discussions  of  this  age.  There 
are  not  a  few,  who  take  the  side  of  Arminians  and  Pela- 
gians in  these  discussions,  who  have  formerly  ranked  with 
|Cal vinists,  and  who  still  claim  to  be  Calvinists,  while  in  their 
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views  of  man's  dependence,  they  are  in  fact  with  Pelagians 
and  Arminians,  and  are  found  carrying  out  their  heretical 
views  on  other  subjects  in  Theology.  It  is  not  my  design 
to  trace  minutely  the  distinction  between  Calvinists  on  tne 
one  hand,  and  Anninians  and  Pelagians  on  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  human  dependence,  nor  to  show  the  influence  of  this 
in  determining  their  respective  views  of  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion,  but  my  design  is  simply  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  man's  dependence. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  believers  in  revelation,  that 
mankind  are  the  creatures  of  God,  that  to  him  they  owe 
both  their  creation  and  preservation,  yet  among  believers 
in  revelation  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  man's  dependence  on  God.  As  mankind  are  free, 
moral,  and  accountable' agents,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
this  dependence  must  differ  in  kind  or  degree  from  the  de« 
pendence  of  material  existence,  and  hence,  they  would  re- 
strict dependence  to  the  existence  of  man  at  first,  and  to  his 
general  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  Calvinists  hold  to 
entire  and  absolute  dependence  in  man  on  God.  Yet  they 
admit  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  hold  to  human  ac- 
countability  as  really  and  as  fully  as  others,  who  limit  man's 
dependence  in  accomodation  to  their  preconceived  views  of 
free  agency. 

It  is  important  for  all,  of  everv  name  and  class,  to  lie 
established  in  scriptural  views  on  this  subject,  and  also,  that 
all  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  their  depend- 
ence in  its  full  extent  as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I 
shall,  I.  Inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  man's  dependence  on 
God.     II.  As  to  its  extent. 

I.  The  nature  of  man's  dependence  on  God.  Man  is  a 
complex  being,  uniting  soul  and  body  in  his  person,  having 
an  animal  nature  and  a  moral  existence,  yet  man  in  both  na- 
tures, in  soul  and  in  body,  is  the  creation  of  Grod,  the  work- 
manship of  his  hands,  as  really  so,  as  any  portion  of  the  in- 
animate creation.  He  was  brought  into  existence  without 
any  will  or  agency  of  his  own,  and  he  is  in  his  structure  as 
to  body  and  soul,  such  a  creature,  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  capacities  as  God  chose  to  see  in  him.  The  dependence 
of  man  on  God  for  existence  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  inani^ 
mate  matter.  And  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  man's  de*- 
pendence,  that  should  distinguish  it  from  the  dependence 
of  other  efiects  of  creative  power?    It  is  true,  that  as  a 
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mora]  agent,  he  is  constituted  with  faculties  which  give 
him  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  than  irrational  crea- 
tures, but  this  higher  rank  does  not  prove  that  he  is  any  the 
less  dependent  on  God,  or  that  dependence  in  his  case  differs 
in  its  nature  from  dependence  in  other  creatures,  unless  it 
should  appear  from  other  sources  of  knowledge  that  man  is 
less  under  the  controul  of  God  than  other  creatures.  Irra- 
tional creatures  have  a  distinct  organization,  and  are  distinct 
a^nts,  yet  absolutely  under  the  controul  of  God  and  com- 
pletely in  his  hands!  And  why  should  we  infer  any  thing 
dif&rent  from  this  in  rep^ard  to  the  dependence  of  men  as 
the  creatures  of  God,  though  they  are  moral  and  account- 
able ?  God  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits  and  the  former  of 
their  bodies,  and  as  the  offspring  of  God  they  belong  to  him, 
and  are  accountable  to  him :  they  are  as  really  his  as  the  earth 
on  which  they  dwell,  and  they  have  nothing  of  privilege, 
nor  of  talent,  nor  of  means  of  happiness  and  usefulness, 
which  has  not  come  to  them  from  God.  And  as  God  is  the 
giver  of  all,  so  he  is  able  to  take  away  all  their  blessings, 
and  they  cannot  live,  nor  breathe,  nor  move  any  longer  than 
It  is  his  pleasure  that  they  should.  Dependence,  for  aught 
that  appears,  may  be  contemplated  as  extending  to  all  crea- 
tures, still  in*  point  of  dependence  they  are  all  alike.  No 
creature  is  beyond  the  reach  of  God's  power ;  none  is  beneath 
his  care.  He  is  Creator  of  all,  he  is  over  all,  holds  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  respect  to  all,  and  all  are  dependent  on 
him  for  their  continued  existence.  God  challenges  this  su- 
premacy to  himself  in  his  word  :  "I  am  God  and  there  is  no 
God  with  me.  I  kill  and  I  make  alive.  I  wound  and  I 
heal,  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand." 
Though  dependence  may  be  of  the  same  nature  in  all  crea- 
tures, so  far  as  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  still  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  men  are  dependent  on  God.  This  leads 

II.  To  inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  man's  dependence  on 
God.  Under  this  inquiry  I  shall  contemplate  man  just  in 
respect  to  his  powers  of  moral  agency,  and — secondly,  in  his 
character  as  a  skiner. 

Whenever  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  mind  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  human  dependence,  it  has  respected  man  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  of  moral  agency.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
powers  are  from  God,  but  in  the  exercise  of  them,  it  is  said 
that  man's  freedom  is  such,  as  exempts  him  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent from  dependence,  and  that  God  cannot  controul  man  in 
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the  exercise  of  his  powers,  as  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to. 
But  what  absurdity  is  there  in  admitting  the  idea  of  depend- 
ence in  the  soul  of  man  on  God?     Can  the  human  soul  exist 
independently  of  God  ?     Does  not  its  immortality  depend  on 
the  will  of  God? — and  is  not  the  soul  dependent  on  God  for 
its  natural  powers,  and  also  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  as 
well  as  for  their  continued  and  regular  state?    The  under- 
standing is  the  leading  faculty  of  the  soul,  yet  what  man  is 
there  who  can  say  that  he  is  not  dependent  on  God  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  ?  or  what  man  can  say  this  faculty 
shall  never  be  deranged?     Who  has  not   seen  the    mind 
thrown  off  its  balance,  and  the  understanding  deranged  and 
for  the  time   being  the  person's  moral    agency  impaired? 
Is  not  the  Father  of  our  spirits  conversant  with  them  ?  and 
does  be  not  control  all  the  influences  and  causes,  which  af- 
fect any  of  our  faculties  ? — and  shall  we  feel,  that  we  are 
independent  in  the   exercise   of  our  powers?     Saith   the 
Psalmist,  "  O  Lord  thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off, 
for  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue  but  O  Lord  thou 
knowest  it  altogether, — thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  be- 
fore and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me  I     Whither  shall  I  go  from 
thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?"    I 
see  no  more  absurdity  in  the  entire  dependence  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent,  than  in  the  entire  dependence  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter?    And  from  man  ad  a  moral  agent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  I  cannot  detach  the  idea  of  dependence  on  God 
and  yet  retain  him  accountable  to  God  I    If  man  is  capable 
of  acting  independently  of  God  and  beyond  the  power  and 
influence  of  God  to  control  and  restrain  him,  I  see  not,  why 
it  does  not  follow,  that  he  ceases  to  be  accountable  to  God  1 
Dependence  and  accountability  in  creatures  who  are  moral 
agents,  go  hand  in  hand  !     Where  dependence  begins  in  a 
moral  a^ent  on  God,  accountability  begins !— where  denend- 
ence  ends,  accountability  ends  t    On  this  principle,  it  men 
are  supposed  to  act  independently  of  God  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  moral  agency,  we  must  suppose  that  they 
cease  to  be  accountable  to  God  in  their  conduct.     But  this 
conclusion  is  contrary  to  all  that  is  taught  us  in  the.  word  of 
God  on  this  subject.     The  law  of  God,  the  rule  of  duty  to 
men  as  moral  agents,  requires  obedience  to  God  to  the  entire 
extent  of  their  capacities,  whether  they  choose  to  yield  this 
obedience  or  not.    **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength 
Vol.  V.  67 
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and  with  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."     This 
law  extends  the  claims  of  God  to  man  in  the  exercise  of  all 
his  powers  both  as  he  stands  related  to  God  and  to  his  fellow 
beings.     The  law   takes  for  granted,  therefore,  man's  de- 
pendence on  God  in  the  possession  and  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  it  enforces  his  obligation  of  duty  to  God  in  the  exercise 
of  all  his  powers  of  moral  agency.     And  this  law  is  binding 
on  every  man — on  all  men  in  all  their  differences  of  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  in  the  world  I     But  how  could  this 
be  supposed,  if  men  are  independent  of  God  in  the  exercise 
of  their   powers  of  moral  agency  ?    how  can  the  claims  of 
God  be  enforced  on  creatures  beyond  the  extent  of  their  de- 
pendence ?     Free  agency  is  supposed  in  the  divine  law — 
and  the  claims  of  God  are  enforced  on  men  as  dependent  in 
their  free  agency  on  God,  and  of  course  as  accountable  to 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers  and  in  all  their  use  of 
them.     In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  dependence  of 
men  on  God,  are  those  declarations  of  the  word  of  God  in 
which  God  claims  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  searching  and 
knowing    their   hearts;  in   which    also   he    foretells   their 
thoughts  and  conduct — and  in  which  he  asserts  the  preroga- 
tive of  eontroling  their  hearts  and  conduct.     As  dependent 
beings  men  cannot  conceal  what  passes  in  their  hearts  from 
God.    "  The  Lord  seeih  not  as  man  seeth — the  Lord  look- 
eth  on  the  heart.     If  ye  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God 
or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  God,  shall  not  God 
search  this  out,  for  he   knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart  P' 
The  righteous  God  trieth  the  heart  and  reins.     The  iininfi; 
pot  is  for  silver  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  but  the  Lord  trietn 
the  hearts."     As  God  has  cognizance  of  what  passes  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  so  he  knows  before  hand  what  their  thoughts 
and  actions  will   be: — and  hence  in  many  instances  in  his 
word,  he  has  foretold  how  individuals  would  act, — and  how 
nations  would  act,  and  the  predictfons  have  been  fulfilled 
and   he  controls  men  iiT  their  hearts  and  conduct : — even 
the  king's  heart,  **  notwithstanding  he  has   power  over  his 
fellow   men,  is  declared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water,  as  the  streams  of  water,  he  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will."     The  language  of  God  concerning 
the  proud  king  of  Assyria,  is — **  I  will  punish  the  fniit  of  the 
stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  the  glory  of  his  high 
looks  I     Shall  the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth 
therewith  ?— or  shall   the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him 
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that  shaketh  it  ? — as  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against 
him,  that  lifteth  it  up,  or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  itself  up 
as  if  it  were  no  wood  ?"  What  terms  could  express,  more 
forcihiy,  entire  and  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and  this  too 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  proudest  monarchs  in  ancient 
times?     Need  I  multiply  declarations  from   the   Bible  in 

Eroof  of  man's  dependence  on  God  as  a  moral  and  accounta- 
le  creature  ? — when  it  is  a  truth  so  fully  implied  in  all  parts 
of  the  word  of  God — and  when  God  holds  man  accountable 
for  all  his  acts  of  moral  agency,  and  has  recorded  his  purpose 
to  bring  all  men  into  judgment  and  to  judge  them  as  moral 
beings  according  to  their  deeds? 

But  2d,  I  am  to  contemplate  men,  as  sinners  in  their 
dependence  on  God. 

As  sinners  they  are  dependent  on  God  in  another  respect, 
than  simply  as  creatures.  Being  rebellious  in  their  tempers 
and  lives — having  become  alienated  from  God  in  their  af- 
fections and  choice  and  conduct,  thev  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation  and  ruin,  exposed  to  eternal  death.  And  in  t*  is 
state  of  guilt  and  moral  ruin,  they  are  dependent  on  the 
mercy  and  compassion  of  God.  The  Gospel  is  a  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  God  for  their  salvation.  As  moral  Gover- 
nor, God  was  under  no  obligation  4o  provide  a  Saviour  or 
make  known  a  way  of  salvation.  The  moral  rnin  and  con- 
sequent dependence  of  the  race  of  man  on  the  mercy  of  God 
form  the  occasion  for  God  to  display  his  compassion  in  the 

fit't  of  a  Saviour — and  in  the  provisions  of  grace  through  him. 
t  is  so  represented  in  the  divine  word.  **  For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life, 
for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  Thus  man- 
kind were  dependent  on  the  compassion  of  God  for  a  Saviour 
and  wav  of  salvation.  The  Lord  from  heaven — the  well 
belovecfSon  of  God  is  such  a  Saviour  as  they  need:  he  is  in  all 
respects  suited  to  their  necessities, — the  terms  of  God's  ac- 
ceptance through  him  are  adapted  to  their  powers  of  moral 
agency  and  are  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  of  duty, 
and  so  are  all  the  motives  by  which  their  acceptance  of  these 
terms  is  urged,  yet  in  their  hearts  as  sinners  men  refuse 
these  terms  and  slight  the  mercy  freely  offered  to  them  in 
the  Gospel,  and  they  would  all  perish  in  their  sins,  were 
God  to  leave  them  to  their  own  love  and  choice  of  sin.    The 
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depravity  of  their  hearts,  manifest  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Gospel,  and  rejection  of  the  free  salvation  published  to  them, 
renders  them  still  further  dependent  on  God  for  salvation. 
This  depravity  in  no  respect  excuses  them  in  their  rejection 
of  the  Gospel,  it  pertains  to  the  affections  or  will  in  their 
souls  and  renders  them  dependent  on  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God.  Their  obligations  as  moral  agents  remain  in  all  their 
force;  not  impaired,  nor  weakened,  nor  removed  by  this 
sort  of  dependence  on  sovereign  grace.  It  is  their  sin,  their 
sin  of  nature  and  of  practice,  freely  indulged  and  confirmed 
by  habit,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  the  Holy  law  of 
God,  and  for  which  they  are  without  excuse,  which  God  will 
accept.  And  this  was  pointed  to  by  Christ  when  he  said, 
^  no  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him."  And  in  another  connexion  he  taught  the 
same  moral  im potency  when  he  said  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
"Ye will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  God 
has  provided  for  the  relief  of  sinners  in  this  case  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sinners  are  drawn  to  God  by  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  heart;  they 
are  reconciled  to  God  in  this  way.  It  is  of  grace  to  them 
according  to  God's  own  holy  purpose.  God  is  not  under 
obligation  to  change  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  yet  every  sin- 
ner  is  dependent  on  God  for  the  regenerating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  no  sinner  can  come  to 
him  in  repentance,  and  faith,  and  holy  obedience.  So  deep* 
ly  seated  is  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men,  so  entire  its  dominion 
in  the  human  will,  that  instead  of  at  once  embracing  salva- 
tion freely  offered  to  them,  they  turn  away  in  aversion  to  it, 
and  in  order  to  their  acceptance  of  the  great  salvation,  Grod's 
compassion  must  extend  to  the  taking  away  from  them  the 
stony  heart  and  to  the  giving  of  an  heart  of  flesh.  Such  is 
the  dependence  of  men  as  sinners  on  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God.  God  gives  his  spirit  to  subdue  in  the  sinner  the  carnal 
mind ;  to  cause  the  rebel  to  submit,  the  alienated  heart  to 
love  him,  and  by  the  continued  influence  of  his  spirit  and 
his  truth  to  transform  the  regenerated  sinner  progressively 
into  his  own  moral  image,  and  thus  to  render  him  meet  for 
Heaven.  We  find  then  in  case  of  sinners  on  probation,  as 
candidates  for  Heaven  a  dependence  on  the  compassion  and 
sovereign  grace  of  God,  which  is  peculiar  to  them  as  a  class 
of  moral  beings,  and  which  arises  from  their  criminal,  moral 
impotency :  this  dependence  does  not  free  them  at  all  from 
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their  obligation  of  duty  as  moral  agents— their  being  sinners 
does  not  take  away  their  obligation  to  be  holy,  nor  God's 
right  to  require  holiness  of  ihem.  As  creatures  they  are 
dependent  on  God  for  existence  and  for  all  their  powers ;  as 
creatures  they  are  dependent  on  him  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  accountable  to  him  in  all  their  agency.  They 
are  sinners  in  his  sight,  and  as  sinners  they  are  dependent 
on  his  compassion  and  sovereign  grace  for  salvation. 

Our  dependence  then  renders  it  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  find  real  and  permanent  happiness  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  God.  All  our  sources  of  enjoyment  are  in  his  hands,  our 
own  existence  is  dependent  on  him :  **  In  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.''  And  to  be  at  peace  with 
him,  approved  in  his  sight,  and  conformed  to  his  will  are  in* 
dispensable  to  our  happiness  as  moral  beings.  We  shall  for- 
ever exist  in  our  dependence  on  God,  and  unless  we  are  re- 
conciled to  him  and  forgiven  in  Christ,  it  had  been  better  for 
us  if  we  had  not  been  born.     The  unrenewed  and  the  un* 

!)ardoned  are  still  in  condemnation,  and  yet  the  way  is  open 
or  their  reconciliation  and  salvation.  Remaining  unreconciled 
to  God,  the  sinner  is  out  of  Christ,  standing  in  his  own  law- 
place,  utterly  unable  to  rescue  himself  from  deserved  death  I 

Men  are  prone  to  glory  in  themselves,  in  their  powers 
of  mind,  in  their  wisdom  or  influence  or  usefulness.  But 
all  these  and  all  other  things,  which  are  estimable  in  the  hu- 
man character,  and  in  human  attainments  and  pursuits,  should 
lead  us  to  glory  in  the  Lord.  To  glory  in  ourselves,  as  if 
by  our  own  wisdom,  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  skill,  or  attain- 
ments or  usefulness,  we  had  not  constant  occasion  in  our 
lives  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  dependence,  is  to  wrong 
God ;  it  is  taking  to  ourselves  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him. 
^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wis- 
dom, neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  which  exerciseth  loving  kindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.'' 

Hence,  we  see  the  need  of  the  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  neces- 
sary to  render  men  moral  agents,  nor  to  constitute  them  sub- 
jects of  moral  government.  In  regard  to  their  powers  of 
moral  agency,  saints  and  impenitent  sinners  are  alike  as  to 
their  dependence  as  creatures  and  accountability,  and  in  the 
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outward  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges  (which  are  of 
grace  to  all)  they  may  be  said  to  be  subjects  of  grace  ia 
common.  It  is  the  dependence  of  men  as  sinners,  which 
furnishes  the  occasion  for  special  grace.  The  necessity  for 
special  grace  is  laid  in  their  sinfulness.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  only  eflectual  agent  to  the  renewal  of  a  sinner's  heart* 
And  whatever  other  truths  are  taught  men  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  if  this  necessity  for  the  Spirit's  operation  is  lost 
sight  of,  men  will  have  false  views  of  their  state  as  sinners 
and  of  the  nature  of  saving  conversion.  The  doctrine  of  the 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  spirit  coincides  perfectly  with 
our  dependence  as  sinners,  and  in  general  so  far  as  individuals 
fall  into  mistake  concerning  the  latter,  they  err  in  their  views 
of  the  former.  Our  dependence  on  the  spirit  of  God  for 
spiritual  life  and  meetness  for  Heaven,  arises  from  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  natures. 

This  subject  teaches  us  to  rejoice  in  the  omnipotent  and 
sovereign  f^race  of  God.  As  sinners,  men  had  no  claims  on 
God  for  salvation,  nor  for  any  of  the  means  and  steps  prepa- 
ratory to  their  salvation.  Iheir  dependence  as  sinners  left 
them  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  absolutely  at  his  option  to 
treat  them  according  to  their  desert  of  punishment,  or  to 
fiave  them  as  an  act  of  grace.  God  has  revealed  his  pur- 
poses of  grace  in  their  behalf.  We  have  reason  to  bless  and 
praise  his  great  and  holy  name,  that  he  has  been  pleased  so 
to  do,  and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  human  will  is  not  omnipo- 
tent; God  is  able  to  subdue  it,  and  the  omnipotence  of  his 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  purposes  of  his  grace  in  its  ex- 
ercise. These  purposes  have  their  origin  in  the  pleasure  of 
his  own  will  and  are  from  eternity  ;  and  the  reasons  govern- 
ing the  ever  blessed  God  in  the  application  of  them  to  indi- 
vidual sinners  in  the  progress  of  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion are  concealed  from  finite  comprehension  in  the  hidden 
wisdom  of  God.  In  the  dispensation  of  his  spirit  in  connexion 
with  the  dispensation  of  his  word,  God  acts  as  an  holy  sove- 
reign. He  gives  his  spirit  to  whom  he  will ;  '*  he  hath  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  It  is  a  gracious  dispensation, 
in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  which,  there  is  no  just  ground 
on  the  part  of  man  to  find  Vault  with  God  1  All  are  lost,  all 
are  ruined.  God  might  have  passed  by  fallen  man  as  he 
did  by  fallen  angels,  and  yet  have  been  just  and  holy.  As 
sinners  mankind  are  absolutely  dependent  on  his  sovereign 
grace.    Mercy  is  all  their  plea,  while  they  have  kaowledge 
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that  God  is  able  to  save  them  and  that  his  power  is  com* 
mensurate  with  his  wisdom  and  love  I  In  these  circumstan* 
ces  it  becomes  us  to  rejoice  that  God- is  omnipotent,  and  yet 
a  gracious  sovereign,  and  it  becomes  us  to  seek  oar  help 
in  him  as  the  only  rock  of  salvation  I    The  language  of  hit 

f;race  to  ancient  Israel  is  recorded  for  our  instruction.    **  O 
srael  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself^  but  in  me  is  thy  help.** 


Art.  III. — ^Revibw  of  Watland  on  thx  Ldotations  ov 

HUMAN   RESPONSIBILITY,  AND  JaMBS   WoOD  ON  QlD 

AND  New  Divinity. 

Dr.  Wayland  in  his  brief  treatise  on  the  limitations  of 
human  responsibility  travels  over  an  extensive  territory,  and 
brings  within  our  view  the  domains  of  ethics,  civil  and  po« 
litical  jurisprudence,  constitutional  law,  natmral  and  revealed 
theology.  His  object  however,  is  not  to  examine  the  theory 
of  morals,  but  to  teach  practically.  Referring  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  conscientious  ooligation,  on  page  10,  he  says, 

^  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  they  have  not  been  more 
frequently  discussed.  To  discuss  them  in  a  practical  man- 
ner will  be  the  design  of  the  following  pages.  My  only 
object  will  be  to  offer  such  sufijB;estions  as  may  enable  a  can* 
did  man  to  decide  for  himself^  whether  he  in  particular  b^ 
under  moral  obligations  to  perform  any  particular  act,  or 
whether  he  is  at  liberty  or  under  obligation  to  let  it  alone. 
If  this  can  be  done,  many  an  honest  mind  will  be  relieved 
from  frequent  and  distressing  embarrassment^ 

The  true  science  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  humanity 
is  indispensable  to  all  useful  reasonings  and  instructions 
upon  this  subject.  **  Principles,  causes,  and  elements  being 
unknown,  the  science  whereof  they  are,  is  altogether  un- 
known."* A  discriminating  examination  of  the  principles 
and  sanctions  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  that  of  Chnst ; 
showing  the  "  mega  chasma,"  the  great  gulph  that  is  fixed 
between  them  is  muchneeded,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  popu- 

•  Fortesqae. 
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lar,  undistinguishing  and  plausible  infidelity.  A  deplorable 
k^norance  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  is  the  cause  of  the 
lustempers  of  our  day.  Man  has  a  natural  passion  fot  inde-* 
pendence  of  thought  and  action,  and  is  sure  to  form  false 
notions  of  obligation  and  freedom. 

**  Ri^t  is  a  pleasing  thing,  and  liberty  np  old  tempta- 
tion.**  The  rules  of  practical  naorality  are  generally  known ; 
but  the  true  nature  of  their  sanction  is  not  understood.  The 
win  of  Grod  is  insufficient  for  modern  reason,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  in  its  place,  expedience,  utility,  and  apparent 
good,  are  received  as  the  rule  and  foundation  of  duty :  and 
the  dictates  of  conscience  according  to  this  standard  impose 
the  law  of  supreme  obligation.  Hence  an  ocean  of  respon- 
sibility submer^s  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  rolls  its  swell- 
ing and  desolating  tide  over  a  boundless  shore. 

The  nK>ral  elements  are  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder ; 
**  without  form  and  void,'^  there  are  earthquakes  and  tem- 
pests ;  distress  and  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing. No  voice  but  his  wno  compassetb  the  waters  with  bounds 
and  stilleth  the  tumult  of  tire  people,  can  say  effectually 
peace  be  still.  All  human  experiments  are  but  tne  chains  of 
Xerxes. 

Though  man  sees  the  smoke,  and  the  fire,  and  the  deso- 
lating htva.  he  may  not  with  his  hand,  cover  the  crater  of 
Min%  or  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  God  is  our  only 
refuge  and  strength  ;  a  very  present  help  in  trouble :  there- 
fore will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed ;  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
though  the  waves  thereof  roar,  and  be  troubled:  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  city,  sh^  shall  not  be  moved. 

The  security  and  final  triumph  of  the  Church,  is  an  un- 
speakable consolation,  when  reflection  observes  among  the 
signs  of  the  times,  so  much  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
piety,  and  patriotism,  for  the  stability  of  our  religious  and 
civil  establishments. 

It  may  not  be  denied,  that  our  disease  is  exceeding  great ; 
there  are  indications  in  church  and  state,  unequivocal  of  deep 
seated  evil :  and  the  prognosis  is  fearful,  and  baffles  all  hu- 
man comprehension.  Amid  the  wide  spread  and  general 
disorders,  none  dream  of  their  own  infection.     Every  one 

1)oint8  to  another  and  cries  unclean.    All  the  patients  are  at 
arge ;  none  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.      These  are  hypo- 
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thetical  cases  only ;  and  mere  prescription  is  vain  without 
the  right,  and  power  of  caption  and  actual  administration. 
And  who  shall  arrest  the  majority  7  Who  can  Junnel  the 
king  ?  Besides  the  diseased  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  soundness  and  vigour  of  their  own  constitutions ;  and 
abhor  the  doctor's  nauseous  poisons.  They  cannot  be  en- 
ticed with  drugged  confectionary ;  much  less  will  they  submit 
to  medicated  steam,  Thomsonian  roots,  scientific  minerals, 
or  the  direful  knife.  The  only  hope,  is  to  hold  up  the  mir- 
ror of  the  word  to  God ;  ^*  peradventure  He  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.'' 

That  there  is  amon^  the  people,  a  lawless  and  terrible 
power,  scorning  all  restramt,  and  threatening^  universal  deso- 
lation, is  evident  to  superficial  observation.  The  irrepressible 
force  within,  that  opposes  all  limitations  of  conscience^  indi- 
cates its  presence  sjkI  its  danger,  by  the  hissing  of  vapour ; 
and  occasional  explosions  in  the  moral  and  political  world. 
The  book  on  ''moral  limitations"  opens  here  and  there  a 
safety  valve  ;  or  diverts  the  power,  by  conductors  to  put  in 
notion  machinery,  whose  action  may  be  useful  or  harmless. 
Tt  mistakes  however  the  remedy.  False  principles  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  evils.  '*  If  the  root  be  holv  so 
are  the  branches."  It  is  the  continual  supply  of  '*  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,"  that  keeps  up  the  combustion  ;  this  our  author 
should  have  exposed,  and  called  for  water,  and  applied  the 
extinguisher  to  the  flames.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
fumigated,  blackened,  and  blistered,  by  recoiling  volumes 
of  smoke,  ashes,  and  indignant  steam ;  but  would  he  have 
realized,  in  some  degree,  his  own  idea  of  the  '*  highest  glory 
of  human  nature,"  in  suffering  far  the  truth. 

We  have  no  faith  in  temporising  expedients;  or  the 
most  potent  agencies  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mortification 
has.begun,  and  nothing  will  save  but  the  instrument.  There 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  clean  and  unclean,  by  that  word 
which  pierceth  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow. 

There  are  too  many  Egyptians  in  the  camp;  too  many 
Babvlonish  garments  and  wedges  of  gold  hid  among  the 
stuff  in  the  tents  of  Israel :  too  many  Babel-builders,  with 
their  slime  and  brick;  too  many  bewildered  workmen,  con- 
founding the  distinguishing  signs  of  truth  and  error ;  and 
confusing  themselves  and  others  bv  their  words;  so  that 
their  speech  cannot  be  understood  by  any  ingenuity  of  ex- 

VoL.  V.  «8 
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egesis,  or  philosophy  of  explanation :  too  portentous  a  blend- 
ing of  the  language  of  Ashdod  and  the  Jews'  language 
an)ong  the  priests  within  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle ;  too 
many  altars  being  builded  in  the  groves  ;  too  many  sacrifi- 
ces in  the  high  places;  and  too  much  rejoicing  and  glorification 
in  the  devices  and  inventions  of  humanity.  In  fine,  while 
the  Church  is  on  the  vei^e  of  an  universal  apostacy 
from  the  gracious  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  a 
spirit  of  fanatic  ferocity,  and  agrarian  licentiousness,  is  as- 
sailing every  thing  that  is  venerable  from  age,  approved  by 
experience,  or  established  in  principle,  among  our  civil  and 
political  institutions.  A  spirit  that  threatens  to  hide  for  ever, 
m  the  darkness  and  blood  of  Jacobinical  midnight,  the  title 
deeds  and  the  heirs  of  a  well  regulated  liberty.  The  pro- 
phets preach,  saying,  the  time  cometh  when  one  head  shall 
not  be  lifted  above  another  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.  This 
prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day  is  not  only  aggressive,  but 
exterminating.  The  Pharisees  of  Paganism  are  going  about 
(they  say)  "  doing  good,"  and  every  ofTentse  must  be  removed 
before  the  feet  of  these  benefactors ;  (Luke,  xxii  25, 20,)  that 
the  glorious  results  of  their  achievements  may  be  made 
manifest  to  all  men.  Every  thing  ij  principle,  or  order, 
pertaining  to  learning,  religion,  morals,  or  civil  jurisprudence 
that  will  not  abide  the  test  of  a  mere  utilitarian  scrutinv,  is 
cast  out  as  evil,  and  utterly  denounced  by  an  Atheistic  phi- 
losophy. ,"  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  "  is  be- 
come the  ''queen  of  Heaven,"  and  this  Benthamite  abstrac- 
tion is  the  reigning  deity  of  the  day. 

The  communication  between  the  heathen  and  the  Israel- 
ites has  been  so  protracted,  unrestrained,  and  universal; 
with  such  a  succession  of  intermarriages,  social  coalitions, 
and  mutual  accommodations,  that  the  children  are  taught, 
and  believe,  that  there  is  **  no  difference  "  between  thistk  a^id 
uheat;  cockle  and  barley;  hrick  and  stone;  slime  and  mar* 
tear ;  a  promise  and  a  lany  ;  grace  and  justice  ;  the  curse  and 
the  blessing. 

Modern  Pelagranism  has  broken  down  the  walls,  and  de- 
molished the  bulwarks  of  Zion  ;  and  the  levelling  spirit  of 
the  age  may  be  traced  to  the  leaven  of  its  demolishing  infi- 
delity. Man  is  born  to  achieve  for  himself  a  gforious  des- 
tiny, an  immortality  of  bliss.  This  is  the  cause  and  end  of 
his  existence  ;  and  every  thing  in  heaven  above,  and  earth 
beneath,  is  subordinated  to  its  efiectual  consummation.    His 
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religion  is  a  problem ;  something  for  him  to  do  ;  and  that 
it  is  true  and  desirable  so  far  forth  as  its  tendency  is  per- 
ceived to  promote  his  ^  chief  end."  The  most  momentous 
results  for  time  and  eternity  depend  upon,  and  await  the  di- 
rection of  his  reason  and  conduct  He  has  ^  life  in  him- 
self  f*  and  as  he  has  to  accomplish  his  own  happiness,  the 
essential  element  of  his  piety  is  actio,  actio,  actio,  doing, 
doing,  doing.  His  only  obligation  is  to  do.  Religion  is  not 
of  faith ;  but  the  man  x\!k9Xdoetk  them  shall  live  in  them,  Gal. 
iii.  12.  In  short,  the  admired  religion  of  the  land  is  rational, 
and  Pagan.  Instead  of  receiving  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  principles  and  conduct 
are  subjected  to  the  solitary  test  of  practical  utility,  and  deter- 
mined according  to  their  obvious  enects,  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
Unsuccessful  ambition  is  a  traitor ;  but  if  she  is  arrayed 
in  royal  purple  upon  her  throne,  and  makes  an  oration  to 
the  people,  '*  it  is  the  voice  of  a  God."  Cupidity  in  rags  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  accommodated  with  a  prison  or  a 
halter :  but  if  she  rides  in  her  chariot,  and  directs  her  way 
to  the  city,  the  ocean,  or  the  mountain  stream  ;  and  chains 
her  dependents  to  her  ships,  her  drays,  or  her  spindles;  the 
laurel  is  upon  her  brow,  and  she  is  hailed  a  public  benefac« 
tress.  If  murder  stfibs  a  Cssar,  the  assassin  is  a  Brutus, 
and  an  honourable  man.  If  Christianity  goes  about  clothing 
the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  healing  the  sick,  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  the  body,  and  mitigating  the  evils  of  this  life, 
^doing  good,"  ^*  seen  and  temporal,"  the  people  are  gather- 
ed together  unto  her.  But  if  she  discourse  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  of  things  spiritual,  uTi^een,  and  eternal  ,*  if,  like  her  Foun. 
der J  ^hen  *^  innumerabk  multitudes**  crowd  about  hef ,  she 
warns  them  to  bewaie  of  tiie  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
is  hypocrisy,  Luke  xii.  1,  Mark  xvi.  12,  many  areofiended.  If 
she  speak  of  the  death  that  was  accomplished  at  Jerusalem, 
they  '*  wag  their  heads. "  If  she  witness,  **  except  ye  eat  the 
flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no 
life  in  vou ;"  many  account  it  a  hard  saying,  John  vi.  53, 
00.  If  she  testify  **  no  man  can  come  unto  me  except  it 
were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father,"  many  renounce  her  and 
her  doctrine.  John  vi.  65,  66.  If  she  say,  '*  1  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one  "  the  Jews  take  up  stones  to  stone  her,  John 
X.  80,  81.  Principles,  the  tendency  and  effect  of  which 
are  not  seen  to  be  good,  or  appear  evil,  overcome  the 
iiBtitli  of  a  mere  '*cui  bono"  man.    He  rejects  the  doctrine 
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as  usekssy  or  hurtful  in  its  character.    *'  He  stumbles  at  the 
word.'* 

Religion  has  degenerated  in  our  free  country,  to  a  spirit- 
ual democracy.  Contending  systems  of  faith  are  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  universal  suflrage ;  and  the  infallible 
test  of  republican  verity,  the  vote  of  the  majority,  decides 
their  various  pretensions.  Ihe  sovereign  people  have  as- 
sumed the  spiritual  supremacy,  and  reversed  the  maxim  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  vii.  13,  14.  I'hey  have  decreed  that  ^  vyide 
is  the  rate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat.*'  The  multitude  of  vrit- 
nesses  is  becoming  the  acknowledged  seal  of  inspiration, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  the  oracle  of  God  I 

We  propose  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  mere  natural  theology  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus;  and  to  show  that  much  that  is  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christianity  is  Gentile  wisdom,  mere  heathenism, 
the  spontaneous  offspring  of  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  hu- 
manity. In  the  mean  time  we  will  now  proceed  to  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  a  general  acquaintaince  with  Dr.  Way- 
land's  Practical  Views  on  Moral  Limitations.  This  we  shall 
do  summarily  in  our  own  way,  adding  the  Scripture  sanc- 
tions which  for  the  most  part  he  has  omitted  to  do. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  In  the  first,  his 
subject  is  stated  to  be  fanaticism,  a  perverted  conscience, 
and  its  evil  deeds.  In  the  second  and  third  sections,  rules 
are  furnished,  .whereby  to  determine  the  limits  of  personal 
responsibility,  of  which  our  readers  will  have  a  sufficient  in- 
timation from  the  following. 

If  a  social  evil  exist,  as  for  instance  loterieSj  and  a  person 
has  been  no  way  accessory  to  their  establishment,  patronage 
or  continuance,  his  conscience  is  clearof  worshipping  the  blind 
goddess,  1  Thess.  v.  22.  A  coachman's  responsibility  is 
m  his  carriage  and  horses  only,  and  not  for  his  employer's 
wife,  or  children,  or  farm,  or  bank  account ;  and  if  these  mat- 
ters are  upset,  Mr.  Whip  has  no  cause  to  lay  the  lash  to  his 
conscience;  he  is  not  responsible,  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

The  obligation  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  is  affirmed  to  be 
universal ;  whether  a  responsibility  attaches  for  a  particular 
act  or  omission,  will  depend  upoq  circumstances,  John  viL 
24,  I  Kinffs  XV.  14,  2  Uhron.  xxv.  2.  Sometimes  the  will 
is  taken  for  the  deed ;  when  the  **  Spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak*"    If  a  man  have  not  the  lamb  let  lum  bring 
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the  doves,  or  the  pigeons,  or  the  fine  flour.  Ley.  v.  7, 11, 
Matt  XX vL  4K  If  beneficence  have  parted  with  her  last 
mite,  she  may  give  poverty  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  say, 
be  ye  filled,  &c.  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  If  a  Bishop  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  is  not  res|K)nsible  for  conversions,  i  Cor.  iii«  7, 
nor  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  the  success  of  his  treatment* 
We  think  the  author  might  here  have  pressed  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  ministers  and  physicians,  to  examine  them- 
selves well,  their  qualifications,  science,  and  vocation.  For 
it  is  no  slight  matter  to  convert  the  infirmary  into  a  slaughter 
pen,  or  the  flock  of  Jesus  into  food  for  wolves.  Acts  xx. 
28 — S3,  Matt.  vii.  15.  2  Peter, ii.  1.  ''The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment,"  2  Pet.  2. 

Again,  we  are  sometimes  restrained  in  our  actions  by 
the  rights  of  others.  My  neighbour's  guinea  1  may  not  give 
to  the  poor,  nor  ought  I  to  steal  to  do  good^  Rom.  iii.  8. 
We  are  bound  to  promote  temperance  but  not  to  tie  the 
hands,  or  muzzle  the  mouth.  Even  a  sot  has  personal  rights. 
Nor  may  we  impair  another's  good  name  under  a  pretence 
of  good  mtentions ;  nor  oblige  a  friend  from  benevolent  con- 
siderations, a  former  promise  forbidding.  I  may  not  lend 
my  brother  the  ingots,  whatever  are  his  necessities,  if  I 
have  promised  them  to  a  stranger ;  nor  may  we  pervert  a 
specific  grant  of  power,  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not 
delegated,  however  desirable  may  be  its  exercise.  Nor  may 
persuasion,  or  reason  oflfer  deceptive  motives  or  arguments, 
or  beneficence  false  coin,  to  eflrect  the  best  thing,  Rom.  iii. 
8.  Again,  sometimes  one  duty  may  be  omitted,  or  post- 
poned, to  perform  one  of  a  more  pressing  emergency.  Thus, 
if  Victoria  and  her  horse  are  both  in  the  ditch,  I  may  first 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  queen.  Thus  much  for  the 
second  and  third  sections.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject  of  moral  limitations,  and  coun- 
teracting obligations ;  but  merely  to  have  shown  there  were 
such  things,  ''in  rerum  natura:"  and  in  conclusion,  on  page 
47,  he  truly  says,  "  The  points  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
pages,  are  nearly  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  ends  justify  the  means  ?"  Be- 
ing in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  renewal  of  old  Jesuitical 
casuistry  ;  the  revival  and  prevalence  of  which  is  the  result 
of  the  Popish  theology,  which  has  become  so  popular ;  as 
we  intend  to  show  if  we  have  time  and  opportunity. 

Persecution  on  account  of  religious  opiniooy  is  the  topic 
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of  the  fourth  section ;  and  the  right  to  do  more  in  the  pre* 
mises  than  use  the  power  of  argument  and  testimony*  is 
very  properly  denied.  But  there  are  opinions  in  this  section 
we  cannot  endorse,  and  may  have  occasion  to  notice  here« 
after.  The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  propagation  of  truth* 
and  the  general  duty  of  publishing  all  usetul  knowledge  and 
discoveries*  but  under  the  following  limitations.  The  truth 
is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times  :  a  decent  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  peace  of  society,  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  the  law 
of  faith.  We  are  not  to  be  tattlers,  and  busy-bodies  in 
other  men's  matters,  1  Tim.  v.  13.  Inconversation,  if  my 
hearer  wishes  to  depart,  '*  let  him  depart **  I  have  no  right 
to  hold  him  by  the  button-hole  ;  nor,  if  stronger  than  he,  to 
force  his  ears  into  my  service.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  Matt  vii.  6,  nor  always 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  Prov.  xxvi.  4.  In  a 
town  meeting,  a  man  has  no  right  to  introduce  antimasonry, 
religion,  or  abolitionism ;  Morgan,  Paul,  or  Garrison ;  for 
these  are  the  men,  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  ; 
and  "tliere  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  EccL  iii.  1.  Tom  Paine 
has  the  same  right  to  put  the  **  Rights  of  Man**  into  the 
reverend  author's  pocket,  as  he  has  to  put  the  **  Gospel  Wit- 
ness "  into  Paine's.  Again,  I  may  induce  my  neighbour  to 
to  give  his  money  for  a  public  charity,  by  a  candid  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  should  then  leave  him  if  he  gives,  to 
be  a  '*  cheerful  giver,"  2  Cor.  iz«  7.  But  I  have  no  right 
by  good  words,  and  fair  speech,  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
simple,  Rom.  zvi.  18 ;  nor  to  apply  the  forcing  pump  and 
suction  hose  of  a  mendicant  Friar. 

Again,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  we  should 
not  confound  our  inductions,  or  opinions  with  the  written 
testimony.  These  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rules 
in  this  section. 

The  sixth  section  is  upon  voluntary  societies.  The  au- 
thor does  not,  with  a  full  cry,  swell  the  encore  of  glorifica- 
tion. All  these  signs  and  mighty  wonders  may  be  true, 
and  they  may  not  Some  he  thinks  are  good  things ;  and 
very  properly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  societies, 
purely  benevolent ;  and  the  agitating  combinations.  The 
one,  aim  only  at  "•  doing  good ;"  the  other  at  changing  pub- 
lic sentiment,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  action  and  reform* 

The  writer,  is  perhaps  mistaken  in  putting  the  only,  or  the 
main  difference  of  individual  and  associated  action  in  the 
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pledge ;  for  though  one  thousand  men  remain  the  same  in  num-* 
ber,  as  he  says,  yet  drill  and  tactics  do  wonders.  A  trained 
band  can  master  superior  numbers  who  are  a  confused  multi* 
tude ;  there  is  also  the  ^  esprit  des  corps/'  and  the  necessary 
officers  of  the  organization  must  be  ordinarily  paid ;  and 
hence  the  powerful  argument  of  preferment.  History  tells  that 
the  Pope's  supremacy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  coun- 
cils,  because  his  holiness  had  the  making  of  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  cardinals,  while  the  councils  plead  ^  in  forma 
pauperis."  A  distinguished  statesman  has  trul^  remarked, 
^  The  world  has  been  governed  by  constructive,  not  real 
majorities.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  have  done  nothing 
but  sanction,  by  a  tacit  acquiescence,  what  has  been  done 
by  a  few  bold,  and  active  spirits,  without  consulting  their 
opinions.  The  Jacobins  who  ruled  France  so  despotically, 
were  always  in  a  miserable  minority,  even  in  the  convention, 
as  the  ninth  Thcrmidor  revealed ;  they  might  at  any  time 
have  been  put  down,  had  the  majority  understood  each  other, 
or  had  there  been  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France,  sickened  as  she  was,  at  the 
atrocities  under  which  she  was  bleeding,  without  hope."* 
**  From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  factions,  pa- 
nics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  wtth  a  multitude, 
we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in  exciting  and  sup- 
porting any  emotion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  disorders 
are  raised,  we  find  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest  and 
most  frivolous  occasions.  He  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blazc^f 

Dr.  Wayland  exposes  some  of  the  evils  of  voluntary 
societies,  as  a  depressing  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, by  throwing  it  on  a  corporation,  which  has  no  soul : 
the  compounding  of  duties,  for  money  grants  ;  the  privation 
of  private  intercourse  with  the  house  of  mourning ;  and  a 
desertion  of  the  fatherless,  and  widow,  to  the  visits  of  offi- 
cial responsibility;  and  finally  the  temptations  to  political 
coalitions.  The  abuse  of  the  voluntary  principle  is  instan- 
ced in  the  Trades  Union,  the  French  Jacobins ;  and  as  our 
societies  may  be  perverted,  they  require  watching.  To 
keep  them  in  check,  and  within  lawfbl  limits,  he  proposes, 
that  the  object  be  always  avowed,  explicit,  and  innocent, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner  of  action ;  and  should  mea- 

*  H.  8.  Legare.         f  Home  inquiry  on  Principles  of  MoraJs,  Sec.  fr. 
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sures  involving  principle,  policy,  or  testimony,  be  at  any 
time  adopted  that  a  member  disapproves,  he  should  with- 
draw his  name. 

The  seventh  section  is  on  ecclesiastical  associations ;  the 
eighth  on  official  responsibility.  These  we  propose  to  no- 
tice hereafter.  The  ninth  and  last  section  is  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Most  of  the  counsel  in  the  book,  is  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  good  manners,  and  in  common  sense.  We  find 
little  to  censure  in  its  ethical  precepts;  but  these  are  all 
powerless  without  that  wisdom,  and  that  sanction  which 
Cometh  from  above. 

The  mere  moralist,  politician,  or  utilitarian,  may  devise 
ways  and  mesons  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  eviU 
by  antagonist  checks,  or  to  chan/ne  it  by  diverting  it  into  chan- 
nels of  public  utility  ;  but  the  Christian  casuist  should  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  itself,  by  appealing  to  those  principles, 
and  that  power,  which  are  sufficient  for  its  destruction, 
1  John  iii.  8. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  the  general  object  and 
drift  of  the  author;  he  treats  practically ;  his  principles  for 
the  most  part  he  assumes;  some  of  which  appear  to  us  ob- 
scure, others  defective;  and  again,  there  are  those  that  seem 
to  recognize  doctrines  which  we  consider  subversive  of  the 
true  foundations  of  Christian  and  social  obligation.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  understand  him.  A  want  of  exactness  has 
produced  some  ambiguity  and  confusion;  and  therefore, 
when  we  comment  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  text.  We 
cannot  however  acquit  the  author  of  this  book  from  all  blame 
in  the  premises.  His  disease  was  exceeding  great,  yet  be 
sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians,  2  Chron.  xvi. 
12.  A  workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed,  at  this  time 
should  lay  a  good  foundation ;  he  i$  bound  to  do  it;  and  not 
leave  it  to  a  peradventure,  whether  the  whole  moral  fabric 
rests  upon  the  eternal  grace  and  truth  of  Christ,  or  upon 
mere  utilitarian,  and  Pelagian  philosophy. 

*'  Principiis  obsta :  sera  mediciDa  paratar 
Cam  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras.** 

No  one  touches  the  chord  that  makes  the  heart  of  the 
believer  vibrate  with  spiritual  sensibility,  save  when  he  puts 
his  hand  upon  the  word  of  God.  Unless  we  have  a  Bible 
view  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  humanity^  we  look  at  all 
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its  phenomena  through  false  media,  and  premises ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  an  examination  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  in  our  day,  by  no  means  super- 
fluous. 

« 

That  mankind  are  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  an  ho- 
mogeneous moral  condition;  that  the  very  spiritual  basis, 
and  essential  character  of  every  human  being,  is  by  nature 
the  same,  is  a  principle  at  the  foundation  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, and  is  fundamental  in  all  legislation,  human  and 
divine,  without  which  there  could  be  no  general  system  of 
moral  administration.  What  this  state  is,  becomes  a  topic 
of  the  most  affecting  import,  and  has  been  the  great  subject 
of  supreme  interest,  study,  and  contention  among  the  differ- 
ent schools,  and  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  since  the 
world  began.  For  upon  this  depends  the  '*  To  KalonJ* 
This  determines  the  grand  point,  as  to  what  is  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  humanity,  self-indulgence,  self-denial, 
an  ameliorating  and  restorative  discipline,  or  a  rbsuarbc- 
TioN.  The  last,  Christianity  alone  teaches,  and  effects :  some 
one  of  the  former,  every  system  of  Anti-christ  assumes.  It 
will  be  seen  from  wliat  has  been  said,  that  the  very  nature 
of  right,  liberty,  and  obligation,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out going  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions of  civil  society. 

Passing  over  remote  antiquity  for  the  present,  we  will 
glance  at  the  history  of  moral  sentiment  in  Modern  Europe. 
Grotius  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  International  law, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
explored  and  illustrated  with  amazing  industry,  research, 
and  learning,  and  his  disciples  and  commentators  Paffen« 
dorff,  Barbeyrac  and  others,  established  the  principles  of 
National  jurisprudence ;  and  modern  Christian  nations  ap- 
pear in  some  degree,  to  acknowledge  their  deductions  as 
guides  in  their  sovereign  correspondence.  In  establishing 
the  principles  of  universal  or  natural  law,  the  Doctors  pro- 
fess to  make  their  inductions  from  the  resources  of  reason 
only.  The  improvements  in  this  science  however,  have  not 
been  by  the  discoveries  of  the  learned,  but  finding  the  true 
principles  in  the  Christian  system,  they  have  proved  their 
truth  and  utility  by  argument,  and  thus  they  become  a  part 
of  the  International  code,  on  the  authority  of  this  demons 
Hration.  We  are  however,  concerned  with  the  researches 
of  these  philosophers  no  farther  than  they  relate  to  natural 
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theolocry  and  ethics,  vvilii  their  views  ui  the  obligation  and 
sanctinn  of  tJie  moral  hiw. 

That  Christian  iialions  have  not  recognized  the  Bible  as 
having  supreme  obligation  and  authority  in  ^he  Lex  Genti- 
um, results  from  a  jealousy  of  an  independent  spiritual  do- 
minion, and  fears  for  their  sovereign  establishments.  True 
sovereignty  acknowledges  no  equal,  much  less  a  superior  ; 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive.  The  Sovereign  makes, 
interprets,  and  executes  law,  and  his  fundamental  maxim  is 
the  good  of  the  state  ;  if  that  can  be  promoted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  kmgs,  by  the  Scriptures,  they  call  them  to  their  aid  ; 
but  they  rather  choose  to  use  the  word' of  God  as  a  servant 
than  a  master. 

Notwithstanding  characteristic  diiferencesy  the  learned 
doctors  CD  Natural  Religion  and  Universal  Jurisprudence* 
coalesce  in  the  doctrines  which  lay  at  the'foundation  of  eve- 
ry human  system.  We  extract  these  principles  from  Bur- 
lamnqui's  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Political  Law.  This  book 
is  esteemed  a  judicious  commentary  upon  proceeding  au- 
thors; rather  than  an  original  production;  but  it  is  a  work 
of  admired  and  high  authority.  We  proceed  to  state  the 
three  first  principles  of  Natural  Religion  and  Law. 

I.  That  the  human  understanding  is  naturally  right,  and 
has  within  itself,  a  strength  sufficient  to  arrive  at  the  knowU 
edge  of  the  truth,  and  to  distinguish  itfrtm  errcr ;  especially 
in  matters  of  virtue,  honor  and  peace.  To  question  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  sap  the  foundations,  to  subvert  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  to  nullify  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  good  and  evil :  Burlamaqui,  part  1.  ch  L  sec. 
7.  Whatever  strength  may  be  attributed  to  the  inclinntions 
passions  and  habits,  they  have  never  enough  to  impel  man, 
mvinciblv,  to  act  contrary  to  reason.  That  reason  has  it  al- 
wa vs  in  her  power  to  preserve  her  superiority  and  her  rights ; 
and  is  able,  with  care  and  application,  to  correct  vicious  dis- 
positions, to  bridle  unruly  passions,  and  by  sage  precautions, 
to  weaken  and  finally  destroy  them.  Burl,  part  I.  ch.  2.  sec. 
10.  Obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted,  but  victory  will  be  a 
glorious  trof)hy  to  virtue.  Thus  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
right  or  wrong,  instructed  by  reason,  is  the  supreme  rule  of 
obligation.  Bar],  part  II,  ch.  1,  sec.  S2;  Part  II,  ch.  0;  ch. 
7;  ch.  5,  sec.  5 ;  chap.  4,  soc.  0, 10 ;  ch.  3,  sec.  9,  ch.  2,  sec. 
6,8. 
II.  Tkaithcehiefendof  manishisownhanmuess.    Such 
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19  man's  constitution  aird  nature  that  seli-love,  (which  has 
nothing  vicious  in  it)  is  the  main  spring  of  all  his  motii^ns, 
tastes  and  choices;  the  **primum  mobile'' of  ali  his  deter- 
minations. Thus  God  has  made  man,  and  thus  he  necessa- 
rily is  ;  and  he  cannot  change  this  bent  of  his  will ;  this  na* 
tural  instinct.  This  proposition  is  a  truth  of  the  very  last 
importance;  the  key  as  it  were  to  the  human  system;  the 
very  ground  sill  of  Natural  Theology.  Burl,  part  L  ch.  5* 
sec.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

III.  That  good  and  evil  are  determined  hy  their  relation  to 
man^s  happiness.  Good  is  whatever  is  agreeable  to  man  3 
for  his  preservation,  entertainment,  pleasure  and  perfection ; 
and  evil  is  the  opposite  of  good.     Burl,  part  I.  ch.  5,  sec.  8. 

This  is  the  triangle  of  humanity.  Some  or  all  of  itssides 
support  every  human  system.  If  any  thing  is  wrong  in 
man  he  possesses  the  power  of  self-restoration.  He  has  the 
elements  of  perfectibility,  and  his  only  enauiry  is  for  the 
rules  of  right  action  for  the  consummation  ot  his  life.  This 
is  distinctive  of  natural  religion  ;  which  never  asks  for  the 
**  power  of  godliness."  2  Tim.  3«  5,  but  for  the  work  to  bejione. 
Reason,  self-love  or  sentiment  is  the  spring  of  all  her  ac- 
tions— Christ  never. 

That  man  ought  to  do^  to  accomplish  the  most  desirable 
destiny,  or  in  what  consists  the  essence  of  virtue,  is  the  great 
desideratum,  the  philosopher's  stone  in  this  department  of 
enquiry.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  says,  there  were  three  theories 
among  the  ancient  Heathen  Philosophers. 

L  That  virtue  consists  not  inanection  specifically,  but  in 
the  proper  government  and  direction  of  our  affections.  This 
makes  virture  to  consist  in  propriety. 

II.  That  virtue  consists  in  the  judicious  pursuit  of  our 
own  happiness,  or  in  the  proper  government  and  direction 
of  those  selfish  afiections  which  aim  solely  at  this  end.  This 
makes  virtue  to  consist  in  prudence. 

III.  That  virtue  consists  in  those  affections  only  which 
aim  at  the  happiness  of  others ;  not  in  those  which  aim  at 
our  own.  This  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  disinterested  be' 
nevolence.  The  first  he  savs  includes  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Zeno.  The  second  Epicurus  and  his  disciples.  It  is  also 
the  Seminal  tenet  of  Taylorism.  The  third,  the  Eclectics 
and  later  Platonists  and  we  may  add  it  was  the  distinguishing 
dogma  of  the  old  Saducees.  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers boasted  tliat  their  virtue  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
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gods ;  for  these  were  good  by  ruUure ;  whereas  the  goodness 
of  wise  men  was  the  achievement  of  their  own  exertions, 
self-denial  and  philosophy.  Our  modern  Peripate^cs  walk 
in  the  porch  of  these  Solomons. 

We  will  here  add  a  few  testimonies  to  the  foregoing prin* 
ciples : 

''Though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved,  be 
sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  tendency 
of  qualities  and  actions,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
any  moral  blame,  or  approbation.  Ability  is  only  a  tenden- 
cy to  a  certain  end,  and  were  the  end  totally  indiiTerent  to 
us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifference,  towards  the  means. 
It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here  display  itself,  in  order 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful,  above  the  pernicious  ten- 
dencies. This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  a  resentment  of  their  mise- 
ry :  since  these  are  the  different  ends  which  virtue  and  vice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here,  therefore,  reason  in- 
structs us,  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and  humani- 
ty makes  a  distinction  in  favor  of  those  which  are  useful  and 
Mneficial."    Hume. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  remarks,"  Upon  whatever  we  may  sup- 
pose our  moral  faculties  are  founded,  whether  upon  a  certain 
modification  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct,  called  a 
moral  sense,  or  upon  some  other  principle  of  our  nature ;  it 
cannot  be  doubted  they  were  given  us  for  our  conduct  in 
life.      They  carry  along  with  them  then,  the  most  evident 
badges  of  this  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up 
within  us,  to  be  the  suprenoe  arbiters  of  all  our  actions  ;  to 
superintend  ail  our  senses,  passions  and  appetites ;  and  to 
judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  to  be  induldged  or  restrain- 
ed.    Since  these,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  human  nature  ;  the  rules  which  they  pre- 
scribe, are  to  be  regarded  as  the  commands  and  law  of  the 
Deity ;  promulrated  by  these  vicegerents  ;  wiiich  he  has  set 
up  within  us."   Moral  Sentiments,  pp.  138, 136,  137.    Again, 
**  In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the  effects  which  the 
intention  or  afiection  aims  at,  or  tends  to  produce,  consists 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  action.''    See  pa^s  10,  53,  64, 
77,  81,  137.     The  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley  is  of  the  same 
Pagan  original.    ''  There  are  no  moral  maxims,  which  do 
not  bend  to  circumstances.^'    Civil  allegiance  and  duty  **  to 
God,  is  founded  on  expedience  in  the  long  run."    See  more 
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to  the  same  purpose.     Moral  Phil.  p.  31,  52,  55,  68|  62, 
84,  02,  et  alitu. 

Some  moral  writers  have  taught  that  there  would  be 
no  obligation  to  obey  a  divine  precept,  unless  it  were  ulti- 
mately founded  on  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  and  that  this 
is  the  true  ground  of  obligation.  Hence,  no  one  can  err 
who  conforms  to  those  principles  which  he  sincerely  believes 
to  be  for  his  own  interest,  and  on  Uict  account.  These  and 
similar  theories  abolish  all  distinction  in  principle  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Modern  metaphysicians  build  their  fine  and  frail  struc- 
tures upon  the  triangle  of  humanity.  Dr.  Reid  and  his  dis- 
ciples are  expressly  upon  this  base,  and  modern  Pelagianism 
reposes  on  Dr.  Reid  and  his  disciples.  The  wise,  unwilling 
that  the  earth  should  "  hang  upon  nothing^'*  have  traced  its 
fundamental  dependence  to  a  turtle  ;  but  the  substructure  of 
this  animal,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  philosophic 
puzzle. 

Utility  is  the  origin  and  test  of  all  justice  and  law,  says 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  so  say  the  philosophers  of  Pagan- 
ism, ancient  and  modern  ;  the  learned  Doctors  of  the  **  Jus 
Gentium,**  and  also  Skidmore,  Fanny  Wright,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  et  id  omne  genus.  Utility  is  the  principle; 
if  they  differ,  it  is  in  \he''^  adaptation'^  of  means  and  mea- 
sures: in  adjusting  the  \>e^m  of  *^  passionate  and  rational 
estimates^  in  the  '*  quo  modo  merely.**  They  agree  about 
the  scales,  and  dispute  only  about  the  weights. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  history  of  the  principles  of 
the  triangle  of  humanity  ;  and  first,  as  developed  by  man  in 
his  social  condition. 

A  tribe  or  state,  is  a  moral  as  well  as  political  entity ; 
but  partaking  more  of  the  power  and  independence  of  sove- 
reignty, and  being  under  less  external  restraint  than  a  natu- 
ral person,  its  conduct  intimates  more  unequivocally,  the 
native  tendency  of  predominating  sentiment. 

Moral  Heathen,  civilized  or  barbarous,  are  under  the 
influence  of  those  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  are 
substantially  embraced  in  the  triangle  of  humanity.  "  The 
good  of  the  state"  is  the  universal  maxim.  Good  policy  de- 
termines good  morals«  Its  own  glory  and  welfare  are  the 
avowed  doctrinal  and  practical  axioms  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
its  action  depends  upon  the  temporary  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  measures,  to  promote  the  public  interest.    The 
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notion  of  utility  for  the  time  being,  the  reigning  philosophy 
of  the  diiy,  is  the  secret  power  that  sets  the  whole  state  in 
motion. 

Savages  believe  the  public  welfare  b  consulted  in  the  un* 
bridled  indulgence  of  their  passions,  especially  in  successful 
depredations  upon  their  neighbours,  and  the  acquisition  of 
spoils.  Ministration  to  lust,  is  the  *'  To  Kalon,''  and  goods, 
and  persons,  the  game  of  these  Nimrods.  War  is  the  na- 
tural state,  because  it  supposes  a  universal  license  for  disor* 
der,  piracy,  licentiousness,  and  violence.  These  principles 
are  not  confined  to  hordes  of  men  wild,  and  unsettled,  but 
apply  also  to  the  most  refined  states  of  antiquity.  The  Ro* 
man  Empire  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  plunder  from 
first  to  last.  A  wild  and  murderous  barbarism,  regarded  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  as  identical,  and  habitually  seized  as 
lawful  prize,  not  only  every  description  of  propertVy  but 
doomed  the  persons  of  these  captives  to  perpetual  slavery 
or  death.  During  the  most  licentious  times,  the  maxim 
*Uhat  nothing  which  was  useful  was  unjust**  was  the  reign- 
ing and  detestable  principle  of  international  law. 

The  prevalence  of  chivalry,  and  the  ecclesiastic  consoli- 
dation of  Europe  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  tended  respec- 
tively to  modify  and  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  to  in- 
culcate some  notions  of  natural  equity,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  sentiments  of  conscience  and  ho- 
nour in  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  nations.  But 
notwithstanding  tnesc,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Grotius,  that  new  principles  of  public 
welfare,  and  a  more  benign  philosophy,  began  to  engage  the 
minds  of  statesmen  and  princes,  and  to  introduce  more  just 
sentiments  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 

Sovereigns  and  subjects,  whatever  they  formally  conce- 
ded as  binding  on  private  conscience,  and  as  personal  duty, 
have  waited  for  the  demonstrations  of  reason,  and  the  results 
of  experience,  as  to  the  effect^  iheiUility  of  principles,  before 
they  were  admitted  even  theoretically  into  the  natural 
code.  Philosophers  knew  their  only  hope  of  success  was  by 
this  probation.  The  prerogatives  of  majesty  receive  no 
laws,  even  from  the  Scripture  on  their  intrinsic  authority. 

A  new  epoch  however  dawns,  and  the  public  good  is 
believed  to  be  involved  in  some  measure  with  the  observ* 
«nce  of  the  laws  of  universal  justice.    The  state  begins 
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to  be  regarded  in  some  ncgrcc  a  moral  being,  and  bound  to 
act  worihy  oi  her  nature,  '*naiurai  couvciiicnier  vivcre."— 
VaUeL 

But  notwithstanding  the  views  of  practical  policy  change, 
the  radical  basis  of  supreme  obligation  is  the  ^  good  of  the 
state,**  There  is  a  change  in  conduct,  but  none  in  princi- 
ple. A  besotted  ignorance,  madness  or  ambition,  believed  the 
public  good  consisted  in  tt)c  acquisition  of  territory,  dominion 
or  dory,  or  in  the  propagation  of  religion,  and  this  is  prosecu** 
tea  with  all  the  power  of  the  state,  according  as  these  respec- 
tive sentiments  predominate,  and  we  see,  generation  after  gene- 
ration^ the  miserable  victims  of  a  universal  wretchedness  and 
carnage,  fighting  through  crusades  of  darkness  and  blood 
to  achieve  some  sentimental  abstraction  I  the  reigning  queen 
of  Heaven,  sincerely  and  religiously  believing  themselves 
marryrs  in  the  cause  of  **  doing  gotid." 

Again,  *'  the  balance  of  power"  becomes  the  ^  Zelos**  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  and  coalitions  among  the  minor  do- 
minions is  necessary  to  humble  some  mighty  one,  and  kill 
down  her  people  to  the  general  average,  and  the  public  good 
of  each  state  can  be  promoted  in  no  way  but  by  destroying 
the  prosperity  of  every  one  as  she  rises  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. 

Next  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  all  absorbing 
topics  of  public  interest ;  the  end  of  the  social  compact,  ana 
every  thing  is  subordinated  to  their  prosperity,  and  states 
become  embroiled  in  perpetual  wars  by  these  clamorous 
handmaids  to  cupidity.  Most  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain, 
for  more  than  a  ceniurv  have  been  commercial.  The  s:ime 
is  true  of  many  in  Europe.  Bonaparte's  continental  war 
was  against  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England. 

The  internal  policy  of  nations  has  corresponded  in  prin- 
ciple with  their  fi>reign.  All  the  institutions  of  municipal 
law,  and  civil  jurisprudence,  aim  only  at  the  attainment  of 
the  public  welfare  ;*  and  how  this  is  to  be  promoted  is  the 
great  problem  of  tlie  statesman.  The  investigations  of  po* 
liticiil  economy,  have  produced  entirely  new  views  in  the 
theory  of  legislation   with  regard  to  the  following  among 

*  We  are  tracinjs^  these  principles  in  conDexion  with  actual  sovereignly  ; 
"whether  that  resided  id  a  single  monarch,  or  was  tempered  by  some  more 
popolar  modification  of  government ;  whether  one  man  was  "  the  state/' 
•r  many.  The  sovereign  power  always  »eeks  its  own :  the  good  of  Ui^ 
state,  b  tJiegood  of  the  sovereign  whoever  or  whatever  that  is. 
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Other  important  topics:  restrictions,  monopolies,  imposts, 
corporations,  balance  of  trade,  banks,  Tariffs,  currency ; 
in  the  perpetual  warfare  of  labour  against  capital,  and 
capital  against  labour,  and  labour  against  labour ;  arid  on 
the  important  subject  of  public  education,  and  the  police  of 
the  pour.  Dr.  M atthus  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  all  pu* 
tic  institutions  for  the  provisions  of  the  poor,  and  all  taxes 
and  contributions  for  their  support,  are  a  real  injury  to  the 
state,  and  tend  only  to  the  increase  of  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  vice,  and  ^*  would  afford  more  effectual  relief  to 
the  poor  if  saved,  accumulated  and  expended  in  the  form  of 
capital,  which  would  furnish  employment^  instead  of  foster- 
ing thoughtlessness,  idleness,  imposition  and  dissipation.** 
We  are  not  considering  whether  this,  or  the  other  new  views 
of  public  good  and  general  welfare,  introduced  by  theorisers 
on  these  subjects  are  true,  but  whether  the  righteousness  of 
measures  or  principles,  are  to  abide  the  simple  test  of  their 
apparent  utility ;  whether  virtue  itself  changes  with  the 
reigning  opinions  of  the  day  ;  whether  there  be  in  reality, 
an  essential  difference  in  principle  between  the  peaceful  be- 
nevolent, and  philosophic  dreams  of  the  Atheist,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  the  warlike  principles  and  heroic  spirit  of  the 
great  Tamerlane ;  whether  their  is  more  true  cnarity  and 
righteousness,  in  the  economical  overture  of  Satan  to  our 
Saviour,  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread,  than  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  precipitate  himself  from  the  pinacle  of  the  temple. 

We  see  that  civil  sovereignty  has  heretofore  sought  its 
happiness  in  doin^  good ;  embracing  fully  the  principles  at  the 
triangular  base  of  the  human  system  ,  every  tribe,  state  and 
empire  has  sought  its  own  welfare,  by  fraud  or  violence  ; 
sometimes  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  or  unfriendly  legislation; 
but  for  the  most  part  by  wars. 

The  speculations  of  philosophers  have  at  length,  howev- 
er entered  the  cabinet,  and  statesmen  and  princes,  animated 
by  the  same  principles  of  the  human  triangle,  are  about  to 
adopt  a  new  j)o/tcy.  They  have  been  convinced  that  the 
good  of  the  state  will  prosper  best,  if  they  cease  from  some 
of  their  labors  and  rest  ;  that  when  they  do  leasts  they  do 
best;  and  that  wars  for  plunder,  glory,  religion  or  commerce 
are  not  for  the  public  welfare.  That  the  happiness  of  one 
nation,  is  best  promoted  by  a  free,  friendly  and  commercial 
correspondence  with  others  ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
will  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  each.     In  addition  to 
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these  enlightened  views  of  international  policy  $  great  chan« 

Es  of  opinion  in  the  empire  of  internal  or  municipal  law, 
ve  occurred  in  our  day.  The  topics  of  modem  improve, 
ment  have  been  noticed,  and  the  principle  which  the  induc- 
tions, demonstrations  and  illustrations  of  science*  from  his- 
tory, and  facu  has  established,  is,  that  in  most  of  these  re- 
spects the  kss  the  government  da^  the  better  they  do. 

Dr.  Tethake,  referring  to  the  police  of  the  poor,  and  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done  to  them,  bv  the  most  generous 
institutions  and  best  intentions  in  their  behalf,  says :  **  It  is 
a  disregard  or  forgetfulness  of  the  true  principles,  that  pau- 
perism has  been  so  often  multiplied  by  the  very  means  which 
were  destined  to  eradicate  it :  thus  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  injury  which  benevolence, 
unenlightened  by  knowledgOt  is  capable  of  inflicting.'** 

The  two  maxims,  '^Laisses  nous  faire,'*  (let  us  alone,)  be- 
ing the  answer  of  the  French  merchants  to  the  government 
when  asked  what  it  could  ^  for  commerce ;  and  "  pas  trop 
gouvemor^  (do  not  overgovern)  are  the  new  discovered  op- 
tics of  political  intelligence. 

That  the  writers  on  the  economy  of  government,  are  in 
fact,  commentators  upon  natural  religion,  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Vethake,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  triangle  of  the  human  system*  Having 
called  <Aa<V8Bruii,  which  supplies  actual  wants  or  desires,  he 
defines  wealth  to  comprehend  all  objects  having  utility  that 
can  be  appropriated ;  thereby  excluding  only  nature's  stintless 
gifts,  as  tlie  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  air,  water,  &c  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  province  of  political  economy  to  be  **  to 
determine  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  wealth  ;  with  the  practical  object 
in  view  of  ascertaining  the  course  to  be  pursued  or  avoided, 
by  individuals  and  by  governments,  in  the  disposal  of  the 
wealth  under  their  control,  so  as  to  promote,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  mankind.'^t 

A  system  that  determines  the  categories  of  good  and 
evil  by  their  effect  on  the  state,  reposes  on  the  cardinal  tenet 
of  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  object  of  whose  theory  was  to  subject 
eomcience  wholly  to  the  trial  of  the  civil  forum,  and  to  de^ 
molish  every  spiritual  tribunal  and  ghostly  jurisdiction. 

Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  natural  jurisprudence, 
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Grotius  says,  ^  When  several  persons  in  various  times  and 
places,  maintain  the  same  thing  as  certain,  this  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  general  cause.  Now  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
the  cause  can  only  be  attributed  to  one  or  the  olher  of  these 
two ;  either  a  just  consequence,  drawn  from  natural  pricci- 
pies ;  or  an  universal  consent.  I'he  first  discovers  to  u» 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  other  the  law  of  nations."*  To 
demonstrate  a  general  correspondence  of  sentiment  in  the 
great  rules  of  duty,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  mor- 
als among  mankind,  was  his  object ;  and  his  testimonies  are 
eviscerated  with  vast  labor  and  learning  from  the  writings  of 
historians,  poets,  orators,  philosophers  and  dfvines.  That 
there  is  a  foundation  for  such  a  uniformity  laid  in  nature,  that 
mankind  do  possess  a  homogeneous  moral  constitution ;  is  a 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  enquiry  on  these  topics :  it  is  this 
that  subjects  the  moral  phenomena  of  men  and  states  to  ele* 
mentary  analysis,  and  forms  the  basis  of  uU  general  induc- 
tions. Hence  ''  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
boasted  *<  utility^  is  no  new  creature,  though  in  a  fashionable 
dress.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  the  lapse  of  man :  in  fact 
older,  for  wc  find  it  constituting  a  large  ingredient  in  the  fa- 
tal poison  of  serpentine  subtlety.  '*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  ^ 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil.^f  nent  |testifies  that  the  saying  of  Euphe- 
mius  in  Thucidides  that  *'  rwihing  which  was  useful  was  ten- 
justf'*  was  in  every  one's  mouth  in  the  days  of  Groiius. 
^  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  ntimbev'^  is  only  the  den>- 
ocrsktic  expoifition  of  the  old  doctrine. 

Universal  history  establishes  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
supreme  dominion  is,  there  is  the  state^  the  king^  and  that 
puolic  welfare  and  the  intei^e&t  of  actual  sovereignty  are 
convertable  terms.  In  a  despotism,  by  taxation  and  coo- 
scription  ;  all  the  property  and  all  the  nersons  are  subject  to 
the  will  of  ''/Ae  unit ;"  and  utility  to  kim  ia  the  criterion  to 
determine  all  public  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  if  the 
sovereignty  is  de  fucto^  by  the  operation  of  a  system,  in  the 
people^  whatever  the  theory  of  government  may  be,  ^  the 
greatest  good  <if  the  greatest  number''  will  become  in  prac- 
tice the  predominating  maxim.  Again  it  pertains  to  sove* 
reignty  not  only  to  demand  its  own  happiness,  but  also  Id 

•De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis  Preliminary  Discoane. 
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determine  for  itself  wherein  that  does  consist.  This  is  a 
problem  for  majesty.  For  a  citizen  under  any  government 
to  determine  this  for  his  own  rule,  would  be  to  become  a 
self-constituted  oracle  of  an  ^  arcanum  imperii.^'  It  pertains 
to  the  prerogative  of  royahy,  to  determine  what  is  for  the 
public  good.  This  is  declared  plainly  by  the  law,  or  the  of- 
fice is  delegated  to  some  subordinate  function  ,  a  judicial  or 
ministerial  magistracy,  to  which  it  pertains  to  declare,  to  ex- 
poufMi  or  to  execute. 

Should  any  theorist  believe  that  the  supreme  authority 
had  mistaken  jtho  general  welfare,  and  that  he  understands 
the  subject  much  better,  he  will  nevertheless,  if  a  good  citi- 
zen, submit  to  tlie  public  policy  ;  but  if  he  be  enthusiastic 
and  very  conscientious,  he  may  prove  refractory,  and  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  serve  the  state,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way,  scorn  the  public  authority  and  trample  the  laws  un- 
der foot.  However  sincere  this  man's  purposes  to  '*  do  good,'' 
no  earthlv  sovereign  would  tolerate  with  impunity,  suchcon- 
tempt-anJ  rebellion :  although  as  human  legislators  and  judges 
are  not  infallible,  the  contumacious  citizen  may  possibly  be 
right  in  his  speculations.  It  is  indispensible  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  sovereign  power,  that  it  always  possess  the 
full  dominion  over  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  de- 
partments ;  for  the  law  would  nofremain  did  not  the  author- 
ized interpretation  bind  ;  and  it  would  become  a  dead  let- 
ter did  not  the  sovereign  execute  his  own  interpretation.  The 
Question  therefore  of  duty,  in  respect  to  the  state  for  the 
time  being,  is  not  abstract;  what  is  best  for  the  public  ^  but 
what  is  the  law  7  how  is  it  written  7  The  opinion  of  the 
state  expressed  by  its  constituted  organs  is  the  rule.  The 
**  ultima  ratio,"  for  law  in  every  form  of  supreme  dominion 
is  the  will  of  the  sovereign.    **Italex  scripta  est.^ 

Human  laws  necessarily  vary,  as  the  legislature  changes 
its  policy  ;  for  the  law  l)ein^  based  on  utilty,  when  experi- 
ence teaches  a  new  lesson  by  practical  results  or  theory 
promises  better  things ;  the  law  is  changed  for  ^cessat  ra- 
tione  cessat  et  ipsa  lex."  As  a  code  of  morals  then,  the 
system  of  the  human  triangle,  must  result  in  a  temporising 
expediency  ;  a  Jesuitical  sophistry  and  compromise ;  or  a 
universal  t'yrrhonism.  No  one,  therefore,  while  pecking 
here,  will  quarry  the  true  rock.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  of  the  political  economists,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  substratum  of  all  their  philosophy 
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(which  is  sound)  is  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  three  following 
principles  are  at  the  basis  of  the  true  science  of  govemmenti 
I    Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  at  thyself.* 

II.  Inthesweatof  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.\  Six 
days  shall  thou  It^or.X  If  any  will  not  work  neither  shotJd 
he  eaL§ 

III.  The  supreme  power  is  the  minister  of  Qod  in  the 
state ;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evi/i|| 

The  civil  power  is  the  ordinance  of  God  to  maintain  jus* 
TiCB,  not  to  do  good  ;  to  defend  and  protect  the  peaceable 
subject  in  his  person  and  property  from  fraud  and  violencot 
from  foes  within  and  foes  without,  peaceably  if  possible,  for- 
cibly if  necessary ;  and  to  this  end  the  power  of  the  sword 
is  given.  The  great  pervading  principle  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  doings  oi  mankind  is  thou  shall 
not  do. 

The  political  economist  will  perceive  that  the  above  can- 
ons of  scripture,  if  obeyed,  would  realize  his  dreams  and 
the  golden  age  of  fable. 

The  first  would  establish  universal  peace,  the  second  un- 
mitigated prosperity  and  happiness,  ana  the  third  all  impro- 
per **  tampering''  of  government  in  ^  other  men's  matters." 

We  will  next  proceed  to  notice  the  operations  of  these 
triangular  principles  upon  the  church,  and  then  upon  indi- 
viduals. 

(To  b«  Continued.) 


Art.  IV, — Character  of  trb  latb  Rev.  Alvan  Htdb, 

D.  D^  OF  Lss,  Mass. 
By  the  Eiv.  Ctrvs  Yau,  of  New-Hartibrd,  Con. 

FrvB  years  have  now  passed  away,  since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Dr.  Hyde.  His  exit,  sorrowful  as  sudden,  re- 
ceived at  the  time  very  suitable  and  extensive  notice.  A 
memoir  of  his  life  soon  appeared  from  the  Boston  press. 
This  met  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  Christian  community, 
as  a  choice  addition  to  its  religious  biography.    Many  a 
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delighted  reader  has  found  himself  breathing  a  holy  and 
healthful  atmosphere  throughout  the  volume.  At  this  late 
hour,  to  pronounce  the  memoir  a  ^ood  likeness;,  would  be 
only  to  echo  the  united  voice  of  not  a  few  competent  judges. 
The  portrait  was,  in  truth,  chiefly  formed  of  sketchings  from 
Dr.  Hyde's  own  pencil,  while  the  friendly  hand  that  arranged 
the  whole,  and  now  and  then  gave  a  judicious  touch,  very 
happily  concealed  itself  behind  the  features  it  would  help 
portray. 

Not  a  portrait^  but  a  miniature  of  the  lovely  man  is  the 
humbler  aim  of  this  article.  Our  position,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  has  possibly  a  balance  of  advantage  for  presenting 
the  stronger  points  of  a  character,  around  which  the  memory 
of  friendship  loves  to  linger.  If  the  view,  at  this  mellowing 
distance,  lose  somewhat  in  vividness,  and  in  strength  of  emo» 
tion,  it  may  gain  more  in  sober  correctness.  So  long  a  delay 
might  indeed  be  fatal  to  one  of  different  cast,  and  less  solid 
worth.  But  the  elements  of  Dr.  Hyde's  character  are  not 
ephemeral.  So  rare  a  combination  of  excellences  will  bear 
severest  scrutiny.  And  the  longer  we  view  them,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  sense  of  their  value.  Such  constellations  of  virtue 
''  fear  not  time."  They  appear  best,  apart  from  adventitious 
circumstances,  alone,  in  the  circle  of  their  own  glory* 

Dr.  Hyde  was  not  one  of  those  moral  meteors — alas 
their  frequency  of  late  I — whose  coruscations,  fitful  and  por- 
tentuous,  dazzle,  and  delight  and  astonish  the  gaping  multi« 
tude  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  place  to  their  own  legiti- 
mate progeny  of  still  newer  forms  and  movements,  if  not 
higher  pretensions.  More  like  the  mm ;  he  ros^  bright  in 
life's  fair  morning,  and  steadily  ascended  to  the  high  meri- 
dian, and  there  hung  long  in  mid-heaven,  without  loss  of 
splendor— casting  forth  his  benign  beams  over  a  broad 
circle :— till,  on  a  sudden,  thousands  felt  a  strong  chill — they 
eagerly  raised  their  eyes — the  luminary  was  gone-— God  had 
taken  him  up  to  higher  sphere,  and  the  burst  of  grief  was 
universal.  And  the  saa  news  called  forth  from  many  a 
bleeding  heart  the  spontaneous  effusion ;  ^  My  Father,  my 
Father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  I" 

In  his  character,  we  find  no  features  of  marked  great- 
ness, in  the  popular  sense — no  eccentricity  or  peculiarity,  of 
any  sort.  His  very  uncommon  usefulness,  and  his  high 
standing  in  the  church,  seemed  to  result  more  from  a  happy 
combination  of  many  good  qualities  common  to  man,  tnan 
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from  one  or  a  few  strong  features  of  rare  occurrence ;  more 
from  a  wise  and  uniform  course  of  untirin;;^  action  in  his 
Master's  service,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  than  from  a  few 
gigantic  efforts  and  splendid  performances.  Neither  the 
daily  observers  of  his  life*  nor  strangers,  as  they  turned 
from  him,  were  accustomed  to  exclaim :  ^  What  strength  of 
intellect!  what  power  of  imagination  I  what  a  wonderful 
manP 

One  prominent  characteristic  was  stern  integrity. 
Straight  forward  in  his  course,  and  chiefly  desirous  to  per- 
form his  duty,  fearless  of  consequences,  he  made  use  of  no 
pitiful  trick  to  carry  a  favorite  point — none  of  that  double- 
dealinfi:  wisdom  of  this  world,  or  adroitness,  too  fashionable, 
alas !  in  some  clerical  circles,  by  which  a  bad  or  a  doubtful 
cause  is  sometimes  sustained. 

Decision  was  another  feature  of  his  character:  not  the 
loud  and  violent  rashness — not  the  blind  and  inflexible  obsti> 
nacy  which  sometimes  assumes  the  name  of  decision  ;  but  a 
firmness  based  on  broad  views,  cautiously  taken— on  intelli- 
gent and  Christian  principle— on  the  settled  convictions  of 
conscience.  Hence,  *'  in  troublous  times,"  he  was  firm 
as  the  mountains  round  about  his  dwelling.  If,  at  any  time, 
he  might  seem  to  a  stranger  somewhat  positive,  a  further 
acquaintance  would  show  this  appearance  to  have  been  the 
positiveness  of  principle,  the  sternness  of  well-considered 
argument,  the  inflexibility  of  an  enlightened  and  tender  con- 
science. 

Honest  frankness  was  also  a  striking  feature  of  the  cha- 
racter before  us.  In  all  important  matters  in  which  Provi- 
dence required  him  to  act,  his  was  an  open  stand.  No  one 
could  doubt  his  real  sentiments.  He  made  no  effort  to  sail 
under  false  colors.  He  ever  seemed  to  act  under  the  full 
belief,  that  the  truths  he  preached  were  from  heaven,  and 
neither  required  nor  admitted  any  disguise  in  their  presenta- 
tion to  men.  He  was  theref(»re  as  bold  and  as  fearless  in  their 
announcement,  as  he  was  skillful  and  firm  in  their  defence — 
never  betraying,  by^  a  tremulous  hesitancy,  a  secret  doubt 
of  their  correctness. '  It  is  presumed  he  was  never  suspected 
of  a  time-serving  policy.  He  mnde  no  attempt  to  render 
error  palateable,  by  mixing  it  with  truth  ;  nor  did  he  dex- 
terously cover  up  unwelcome  truth  with  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
or  with  words  ambiguous  and  dark  as  a  Delphic  oracle.  *'  An 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile,"  be  always  spake  as 
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under  the  pressure  of  a  message  from  God,  and  as  mainly 
solicitous  to  deliver  it  clearly  and  fully. 

To  the  preceding  traits  may  be  added  strong  common 
sense.  This,  in  a  very  happy  combination  of  good  qualities, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  that  extensive  influence  for  which 
Dr.  Hyde  was  so  distinguished.  Other  men  have  had  equal, 
perhaps  greater  influence  in  particular  spheres,  but,  without 
hyperbole,  the  writer  nev3r  knew  the  influence  of  a  single 
person  so  universally  powerful  as  in  this  case.  It  seemed 
almost  illimitable,  in  all  situations,  and  amid  all  ranks  and 
ages  and  grades  of  cultuic,  from  the  private  interview  with 
some  obscure  individual,  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  council  and 
the  state  convention.  No  man  noore  uniformly  carried  his 
point,  and  yet  always  so  fairly,  and  so  meekly,  and  with 
such  force  of  argument  and  simplicity  of  illustration,  that 
every  one  saw  it  to  be  fairly  done,  and  yielded  to  bis  views 
with  cheerfulness  at  the  time,  and  with  satisfaction  after- 
ward. His  wais  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  course  in  which 
one  may  with  equal  certainty  carry  his  point,  by  so  encir- 
cling an  opponent  that  he  can  but  yield,  yet  with  present 
reluctance,  and  subsequent  sorrow,  if  not  anger.  In  the 
former  case,  a  person  yields  intelligently,  cheerfully,  and 
even  eagerly,  in  view  of  strong  light  and  motive;  in  the 
latter,  he  feels  crampled  and  constrained  to  a  compliance,  by 
a  sort  of  Jesuitical  management,  but  with  present  reluc- 
tance and  future  displeasure :  a  sting  is  left  behind.  Dr. 
Hyde,  like  the  Master  he  loved  to  imitate,  dealt  much  in 
familiar  parable.  He  spoke  with  a  gravity,  almost  author- 
ity of  manner  at  times,  tlie  result  of  a  full  conviction,  joined 
to  an  ardent  love  of  truth.  The  absence  of  all  artifice  was 
alike  visible  in  his  face,  and  audible  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
If  he  had  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  was  always  modified 
and  sanctified,  and  made  doubly  efficient  with  friends  and 
foes,  by  the  harqnlessness  of  tlie  dove. 

But  as  Cicero's  orator  was  to  combine  a  broad  circle  of 
rare  qualifications,  so  this  strong  specimen  of  Christian  and 
ministerial  influence  had  other  estimable  properties.  One 
of  these  was  great  kindness  of  heart.  In  all  circles,  there 
was  in  his  looks  an  unearthly  glow  of  benevolence.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  good  will  toward  every  one  about  him, 
which  the  hollow  forms  of  society  lead  many  awkwardly  to 
afiecu  We  seldom  witness  so  fine  a  model  of  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

Few  have  shown  so  much  exactness  of  method  in  alL  their 
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movements,  or  so  uniform  promptness  in  the  execution  of 
their  purposes. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  among  the  good  scholars  of  his  time } 
systematic  in  his  theological  views,  more  biblical  than  phi- 
losophical, yet  of  extensive  reading  in  the  range  of  his  pro- 
fession. Few  clergymen  have  given  themselves  so  wholly 
to  their  appropriate  work ;  very  few  ever  laid  aside  their 
professional  dress  so  little,  at  home  or  abroad. 

His  acquaintance  with  men  of  worth  and  influence  wav 
uncommonly  large..  And  the  report  of  his  sterling  worth 
as  an  intelligent,  a  humble,  devoted,  successful  minister  of 
Christf  went  out  through  a  far  wider  circle  than  his  personal 
friends.  This  fact,  wherever  lie  travelled  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life,  was  sure  to  procure  him  a  hearty  welcome  with 
the  best  people  in  his  course,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
usefulness  in  their  society.  He  had  bot  to  give  his  name, 
and  he  was  among  acquaintance.  And  no  man  better  knew 
how  to  improve  these  opportunities.  He  was  in  his  very 
element,  when  he  might  preach  Christ,  and  impart  some 
spiritual  good,  in  such  new  and  transient  circles.  A  nvan  of 
general  intelligence  and  good  conversational  powers,  fond  of 
personal  history,  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  be  useful,  it  was 
nis  recreation  to  coni'erse  with  strangers,  and  leave  with 
them  no  doubtful  proof,  either  of  his  own  worth  or  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  religion.  In  suitable  connexions,  he  was  ready 
to  hold  discourse  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  whether  science 
or  literaturet  general  politics,  morals  or  religion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  intimate  union  of  sound  doctrinal  belief  with 
ardent  practical  piety.  No  man  could  be  more  firmly  set' 
tied  in  a  belief  of  the  Calvinistrc  doctrines  of  decrees  and 
personal  election ;  few  preached^  them  so  often,  so  ably, 
and  with  such  naked  plainness ;  yet  very  few  have  been 
e(iuallydilig|ent  and  untiring  in  the  use  of  divinely  sanction* 
ed  means,  in  all  their  variety,  to  bring  man  to  repentance* 

For  nothing  was  Dr.  Hyde's  ministrjr  more  distinguish- 
ed than  for  a  marked  appropriateness.  With  a  tender  care  for 
the  individuals  in  his  flock,  and  with  much  of  their  personal 
history  treasured  in  his  memory,  his  performance  at  tiieir 
funerals  was  alike  various  and  appropriate,  tender,  solemo 
and  impressive.  No  remarkable  event  of  providence,  did 
he  sufler  to  pass  without  an  effort  to  make  it  tell  for  the  good 
of  his  people. 

He  was  always  at  his  post    Even  Washington  was  not 
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more  indebted  for  his  celebrity  and  usefulness  to  the  memor* 
able  **half  hour^  than  was  Dr.  Hyde  to  his  early  attend- 
ance on  his  appointments.  Unlike  some  good  ministers,  he 
never  learned  to  say  in  excuse  of  absence ;  *'  It  was  rainy"—' 
**  There  was  a  severe  snow  storm  ** — **  The  rpads  were  al- 
most impassable" — " The  cold  was  intense" — "  My  health 
was  poor."  No;  if  he  failed  to  meet  his  appointments, 
either  in  his  own  parish,  or  in  the  wider  range  of  county 
or  state—for  he  made  many  long  journeys  in  his  Master  s 
service — he  was  presumed  to  have  a  reason  that  would  pass 
at  the  bar  of  Christ. 

Even  in  advanced  life,  and  in  an  age  of  great  changes,  he 
kept  up  with  the  good  spirit  of  the  times.  ''  Proving  all 
things,"  as  they  passed  in  rapid  but  careful  review  before 
his  perspicacious  eye,  he  was  ready  to  "  hold  fast "  whatever 
seemed  to  promise  a  balance  of  '^good."  Nor  was  he  will- 
ing to  enjoy  any  valuable  thing  alone  :  he  took  early  pains 
to  .recommend  it  to  his  people,  quite  sure  of  enlisting  their 
reason,  their  hearts  and  their  hands  in  its  favour.  Hence 
the  fact,  that  his  congregation  were  ahead  of  most  others 
in  good  things ;  taking  the  commendable  lead  in  charitable 
contributions,  in  the  temperance  cause,  in  Sabbath  school 
operations,  and  mainly  through  the  exertion  and  influence 
of  their  pastor.  They  saw  his  own  views  of  duty,  and  his 
earnestness  for  their  co-operation,  and  their  conscience  in 
his  tried  wisdom  inclined  them  to  follow  his  suggestions  with 
equal  promptness  and  cheerfulness. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  particular  the  grand  se- 
cret of  his  strength.  About  a  year  before  his  death,  this 
question  was  put  to  one  of  his  clerical  friends ;  '*  Where 
lies  the  secret  of  Dr.*  Hyde's  great  power  over  his  fellow 
men,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ?  What  is  the  charm, 
which  all  classes,  as  if  spell-bound,  always  feel  in  bis  pre- 
sence T"  "  O, "  said  the  clergyman  without  hesitancy,  "'tis 
ms  HOLINESS."  Of  the  correctness  of  this  reply  we  have 
no  doubt.  His  piety  had  great  depth  and  equal  fervour, 
%nd  it  was  uniform  and  very  practical  in  all  situations. 
This  single  thing,  more  than  his  every  other  quality,  fixed 
all  eyes,  arrested  all  ears,  and  prepared  the  motionless  lis- 
tener for  deep,  salutary,  lasting  impressions.  This  placed 
him,  in  every  circle,  on  a  high  pedestal.  This  gave  him  such 
power  with  the  closeted  individual.  This  moved  the  clock-* 
work  in  his  own  fiunily,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  street 
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awed  the  noisy  children  into  silence,  and  in  the  twinkling' 
of  an  eye  changed  the  gay  to  the  grave.  This  made  \ae 
glance  of  his  eye  so  terrible  to  the  wicked  It  was  the 
charm,  while  he  examined  the  primary  school,  the  academy, 
the  college^  It  added  no  little  weight  to  his  opinions  in  the 
conference  room,  and  to  his  counsels  and  prayers  by  the  bed 
of  sickness  and  of  death.     It  .was  the  secret  of  his  rich  pre- 

Earations  in  the  stndy,  and  of  his  mightier  power  than  mere 
nman  eloquence  ever  wields  in  the  pulpit.  Yes,  it  was  ho* 
Irness,  pre-eminently,  which  seemed  to  lorm  the  basis  of  hia 
integrity,  his  decision,  his  frankness,  his  strong  common 
sense,  his  exact  movement,  his  look  of  kindness  chastened 
with  gravity, — all  his  estimable  features.  This  presided 
over  his  inteHect,  warmed  his  heart,  shone  in  his  looks,  bura- 
ed  in  his  words,  directed  his  actions.  Every  body  saw,  that 
instead  of  winding  round  and  round  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
self  J  his  daily  favourite  rfiovement  was  hi  a  broad  orbit — the 
glory  of  God  its  bright  and  fixed  centre,  around  which  be 
seemed  naturally  and  delightfully  to  revolve.  Does  the 
great  power  of  the  orator  lie  in  **  action^  action,  action  V 
The  great  power  of  Dr.  Hyde  seems  to  have  been  holitteiSf 
holiness,  holiness. 

Shall  we  not  then  regard  him  as  a  very  good^  and  also 
a  truly  great  man  7  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  great.. 
Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  greatness  of  goodness.    For,  why 
should  the  epithet  ^ent,  in  application  to  men,  be  limited 
to  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  strength?    Is  even  the  no* 
bier  part  of  man  all  intellect  T    Must  his  stature  bt?  measur- 
ed by  this  rule  simply  7    May  not  a  benevolentr  holy  dtree^ 
tion  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  soul  come  into  the  esti- 
mate? ^  And  may  not  a  very  large  degree  of  thia  holy  influ* 
ence,  entitle  a  man  to  the  distinction  of  great?    Nay,  is  it 
not  strictly  correct  to  pronounce  him  the  greatett  man, 
whose  intclle(;tual  and  moral  powers  in  union,  actually  ac- 
complish, bv  the  grace  of  God,  the  largest  amooot  of  good  ? 
If  ^reat  enlargement  of  soul  for  the  welfare  of  others ;  if 
untirinfif  perseverance  in  benevolent  effort;  if  a  oombinatio& 
of  sterlirn^  qualities,  always  in  harmonious  action,  and  suc- 
cessful a^  to  an  extent  almost  without  parallel  in  httman 
annals ;  if  a  first  rate  power  to  sway  other  minds,  from  the 
least  to  the  largest,  in  every  variety  of  situation ;  if  all  this 
be  not  true  greatness^  then  where  do  we  find  it  ia  oar  little 
world  and  among  our  low-8tature*race  7 
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Partiality  to  one's  native  county  and  town»  would  fain 
oast  a  veil  over  the  last  few  weeks  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ.  Rut  then  the  miniature  would  be  less 
complete— the  crown  of  mnrtyrdom  would  be  wanting. 
The  picture  can  only  take  its  highest  finish  from  this  fjfreatcst 
trial  in  his  life*  as  the  finishing  touches  of  our  Saviour's 
character  are  derived  from  the  sublime  scene  of  his  cruci- 
(kxion.  Dr.  Hyde's  earthly  labours  were  brought  suddenly 
to  a  doee^  December  4, 1833 :  time  of  sad  memory  to  Zion, 
when  the  county  of  Berkshire  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  cer- 
tain pseudo  *'  revival  preacher  "  from  the  west ;  one  of  '^  the 
first  throe  "  of  that  class ;  and  when  the  hottest  flames  were 
raging  in  and  around  his  thrice  loved  Lee.  Never  before  was 
ibe  good  man  in  «uch  a  furnace.  ^  My  family  afiHictions,"  he 
BOW  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  **  have  never  been  so  keen  a 
trials  and  came  so  near  mv  heart,  as  the  interruption  of  that 
harmony  and  order,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  churches  in  Berkshire."  But  in  this  sever- 
est of  his  trials,  his  faith  failed  not;  his  confidence  in  God 
wavered  not;  he  stood  firm  for  the  truth — the  gold  was  not 
consumed,  but  made  more  pure  and  bright.  Though  for  a 
while  he  could  almost  say  with  Paul, ''  No  man  stood  with 
me,"  yet  the  grace  of  God  kept  him  from  deserting  his  post. 
Amid  reproaches  loud  and  bitter,  as  well  from  former  friends 
as  from  foes,  he  could  meekly  say,  **  I  view  the  whole  as  a 
needful  correction,  and  desire  to  be  humble  under  the  rod 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  laid  upon  me.  I  have  de^ 
served  it  all,  and  much  more."  Instead  of  sinking  in  des- 
pondency, he,  like  David  in  a  similar  trial,  *'  gave  himself 
unto  prayer."  He  also  redoubled  his  labours  night  and  day, 
to  save  if  possible  his  scattering  flock,  and  the  churches 
around  him,  which  were  scarcely  less  dear  to  his  heart. 
This  pressure  on  his  soul  and  body  was  too  much.  Sleep  de- 
^  parted.  Health  failed.  He  haiicl  been  no  stranger  to  deep 
grief.  He  had  survived  the  untimely  death  of  a  fifth  dear 
child.  But  his  deeper  sorrows  now  for  Zion  in  her  exti-eme 
perils  broke  his  heart ;  reminding  us  of  an  ancient  priest, 
who,  after  a  forty  years'  service  of  the  Gfaurch,  could  hear 
the  news  of  his  slain  sons  and  not  fall  hack  and  die.  till  the 
more  painful  fact  was  added,  *^the  ack  of  God  is  taken." 

Sometimes  the  natural  8«n  sets  amid  clouds,  and  light- 
ning and  tempest,  yet  its  settin<jr  seems  to  disperse  all  the 
ijloom,  and  then  it  sends  its  bright  rays  from  its  position  be- 
ow  the  horizon,  far  upon  the  wealarn  firmament  to  cheer 
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the  eye,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  beholder.  Not  alto- 
gether unlike  this,  was  the  departure  of  the  man  at  which 
we  have  now  glanced.  If  his  sun,  in  respect  to  his  people 
and  the  vicinity,  did  set  in  a  terrific  storm,  after  adorning  an  ^ 
almost  cloudless  sky,  and  with  equal  benignity  and  majesty 
for  the  space  of  forty  years,  yet  the  universal  chill  felt  on  its 
sudden  withdrawment,  was  immediately  followed  by  golden 
pencils  of  rays,  spreading  themselves  far  and  wide  over 
the  late  dark  sky.  When,  in  the  righteous  chastisement  of 
a  community,  God  reached  down  his  hand  from  heaven, 
and  took  up  this  second  Enoch  to  himself,  '*all  faces  gathered 
blackness,"  the  murmurs  against  the  ^ood  man  were  at  once 
hushed,  and  one  loud  and  bitter  wail  rung  on  the  ear.  So 
severe  a  frown  in  the  removal  of  a  pastor,  few  churches  are 
in  a  situation  to  deserve  ;  for  only  a  very  few  can  be  ungrate- 
ful for  the  gift  and  long  continuance  of  one  so  good.  While 
Berkshire  may  well  mourn,  the  scourging  hand  was  doubtless 
holy,  and  the  man  of  God  might  himself  need  the  purifying 
process  of  this  very  trial,  after  so  many  years  ot  unusual 
prosperity,  to  complete  his  own  preparation  for  heaven, 
and  fit  him  for  a  richer  crown. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might  have  been 
among  even  good  people,  amid  the  dust  and  noise  of  these 
sorrowful  scenes,  the  lapse  of  five  years  may  now  enable  the 
Christian  public  to  see  truth  and  error  in  strong  contrast 
At  this  sober  distance,  it  would  seem  easy  to  distinguish 
the  mere  tinsel  from  the  beaten  gold;  '* the  crackling  of 
thorns"  from  "the  still,  small  voice"  of  God.  The  candid 
Christian  may  surely  see  a  broad  difference  between  the 
wise  husbandman,  who  with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety 
marks  his  whitening  fields,  and  then  with  due  care  gathers 
the  precious  grain,  and  the  reckless  vagrant  who  thrusts  him- 
self into  "  another  man's  labours,"  and  prostrates  fences,  and 
scatters  and  tramples  down  much  that  a  more  careful  band 
might  have  savea:  between  "grievous  wolves  entering  in, 
not  sparing  the  flock,"  and  the  shepherd  who  had  grown  pre- 
maturely gray  in  exhausting  efforts  for  his  loved  charge, 
tenderly  "gathering  the  lambs  with  his  arms,  and  carrying 
them  in  his  bosom  "  The  stranger,  who  approaches  from 
the  east  the  pleasant  village  of  Lee,  may  see  on  a  sadly 
populous  hillock  the  taper  white  marble  over  the  martyr's 
grave,  and  sigh  more  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  when 
he  fell,  than  for  any  peculiar  fickleness  of  one  of  the  loveli* 
est  cluster  of  churches  in  the  world. 
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Art.  V. — CRiMnfAUTT  in  Ministers  of  supprbssiro  or 

OPPOSIRG   THE    DoCTRUf  B8  OF  THE  GoSPEL. 

That  it  is  the  doty  of  those  who  enter  the  sacred  minis- 
try, to  make  the  word  of  God  the  sole  guide  of  their  instruct 
tions,  and  impartially  to  declare  all  its  counsels ;  that  to 
deny  or  suppress  its  doctrines  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  men, 
or  advancing  the  interests  of  ambition,  is  to  act  the  part  of 
a  traitor  to  the  office,  in  place  of  discharging  its  obligations, 
would  seem  to  be  too  plainly  true  to  be  overlooked,  and  too 
important  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  made  the  Scrip- 
tures their  study.  They  are  ambassadors  for  God ;  com- 
missioned to  make  known  to  men  his  will.  Their  authority 
to  speak  in  his  name  is  solely  derived  from  him  ;  and  the  rev- 
elations of  his  word  are  the  message,  and  the  sole  message, 
which  they  are  appointed  to  declare.  To  discharge  that 
duty,  they  must  of  course  deliver  and  enforce  every  part  of 
that  message,  without  reserve  and  without  partiality. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  escape  attentive  observers  that 
by  not  a  few  of  those  now  in  the  ministry,  very  different  views 
are  entertained  of  their  duties  ;  that  they  recard  it  as  far 
from  being  clear  that  they  are  implicitly  to  follow  the  word 
of  God  in  their  teachings  ;  neither  rejecting  or  suppressing 
any  of  its  doctrines,  nor  substituting  others  in  their  place. 
They  publicly  assert,  indeed,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of 
paramount  authority  in  religion  ;  that  they  have  in  the  de- 
cisions of  reason  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior.  They 
boldly  daim  also,  that  no  necessity  exists  of  a  coincidence 
of  the  belief  which  they  profess  with  the  views  which  they 
entertain  ;  that  they  may  without  guilt  assert  their  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  do  not  hold  ;  and  hold 
and  teach  that  which  thev  disown.  Beyond  these,  there  is 
a  still  moi'e  numerous  class  who  appear  to  regard  them- 
selves as  invested  with  the  right  of  consulting  a  worldly 
expediency  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
manifesting  their  assent  to  them  ;  and  are  accustomed  ac- 
cordingly to  suppress  the  one  in  the  desk  when  they  seem 
likely  to  give  ofience ;  and  conceal  the  other  when  in  the 
presence  of  those  with  whom  the  avowal  of  their  faith  might 
render  them  unpopular. 
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That  this  disowning,  however,  of  the  truths  of  tlie  gos- 
pel, as  the  hope  of  popularity,  power  and  wealth  may  bap* 
pen  to  prompt,  is  deeply  guilty,  is  manifest  from  the  source 
fiorn  which  it  emanates,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
gives  birth. 

The  principle  in  which  it  has  its  origin  is  atheistic.  They 
who  ia  that  manner  disavow  or  conceal  the  truth,  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  either  that  Grod  is  not  the  author  of  those 
injunctions  in  the  Scriptures  which  prohibit  it,  or  that  he  has 
no  right  to  impose  such  a  law.  They  manifestly  act  on 
the  ffround  that  it  is  not  obligatory  ;  that  they  have  another 
and  higher  rule  of  conduct ;  and  treat  the  Most  High,  tliere- 
fore,  as  having  no  right  to  prescribe  their  course.  Such  is 
the  import  of  their  conduct,  the  only  construction  it  can  bear. 
To  claim  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  were  to  admit  their  prac« 
tice  to  be  wholly  inexcusable.  If  God  has  a  right  to  impose 
on  his  ministers  such  a  law  as  is  enjoined  on  them  in  tiie 
Scriptures,  and  is  the  author  of  that  law,  it  then' is  obliga- 
tory, and  to  disregard  it  is  open  and  formal  rebellion.  In 
claiming  their  course  then  to  be  justifiable,  they  arrogate 
a  superiority  to  his  .commands,  and  with  all  the  emphasis 
which  the  most  significant  actions  can  express,  deny  his 
right  to  prescribe  their  duty,  or  require  their  obedience  in 
the  sacred  office : — ^a  course  most  grossly  solecistical,  as  well 
as  impious.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  the  ambassadors  of  God — messengers  commis- 
sioned bv  him  to  declare  his  will,  the  whole  of  whose  offi- 
cial work  and  authority  is  of  his  appointment  and  gift— and 
yet  to  claim  that  he  has  no  authority  over  their  office  ;  no 
r^ht  to  determine  what  message  they  shall  deliver.  It  ren- 
ders their  whole  official  work  and  pretence  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, a  farce  also.  On  what  ground  can  they  claim  his 
sanction  to  their  office,  if  they  denv  his  right  to  determine 
its  duties  T  or  that  their  hearers  are  bound  to  submit  to  their 
instructions,  as  of  divine  authority,  while  denying  that  he 
has  a  right  to  enjoin  those  instructions  ?  In  wresting  from 
him  that  right,  they  divest  their  ministry  of  his  sanction* 
and  sink  it  into  an  unauthorized  assumption. 

But  the  impiety  of  their  course  is  equally  manifest.  As 
they  cannot  attempt  to  justify  their  disavowal  or  suppression 
of  the  truth,  except  by  assuming  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
teach  it,  and  cannot  assume  that,  except  on  the  ground  that 
God  has  no  absolute  authority  over  them ;  they  are  guilty  in 
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every  instance  in  which  they  disown  or  conceal  the  doc* 
trines  of  his  word,  of  a  formal  denial  of  his  authority  ;  and 
that  is  a  denial  of  his  perfections,  relations,  and  rights  as  God. 
And  what  more  fearful  spectacle  of  presumption  and  im- 
piety can  creatures  exhibit,  than  that  which  they  thus  pre- 
sent, when  the  office  which  he  instituted  for  the  vindication 
of  his  perfections  and  rights,  and  manifestation  of  his  truth, 
is  perverted  to  tbeir  denial,  and  the  subordination  of  hia  inle- 
rests  and  will  to  the  lawless  wishes  of  mortals ;— the  ca- 
prices of  vanity,  ambition  and  avarice  I  The  principle  from 
which  this  suppression  of  his  truth  emanates,  is  thus  mani- 
festly antichristian  ;  the  soul  and  substance  of  atheism* 

As  the  source  in  which  it  has  its  origin  is  atheistic  in  its 
denial  of  his  authority,  so  it  is  in  its  preference  of  worldly 
good  above  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  motive  from 
which  they  act,  who  thus  set  aside  his  will,  is  one  of  mere 
wealth,  power  or  popularity  ;  and  they  proceed  in  it,  on  the 
ground,  that  these  are  of  greater  value  than  those ;  they 
place  on  them  a  higher  estimate,  and  treat  them  as  better 
entitled  to  their  choice.  They  act,  therefore,  on  the  assump- 
tion, either  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  have  no  existence, 
or  that  the  representations  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures 
are  not  true.  They  exhibit  nut  only  a  want  of  perfect  faith 
in  them,  but  offer  them  the  most  emphatic  denial  in  their 
f>ower.  In  thus  exalting  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition 
above  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  disregarding  the  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  of  God,  they  cast  on  them  all  the 
slight,  and  offer  to  his  authority  all  the  injury,  which  they 
would  by  a  formal  denial  of  his  rights  or  existence.  They 
act,  therefore,  the  part  of  infidelity ;  or,  in  the  just  and  terrific 
language  of  the  sacred  word,  '^  make  God  a  liar ;" — a  sin  of 
the  greatest  ^uilt  in  those  who  are  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
vindicating  his  authority,  and  persuading  men  to  obey  it. 
What  more  dreadful  spectacle  can  be  imagined  than  they 
exhibit  when  they  thus  deny  the  rights  which  it  is  their  bus^ 
ness  to  maintain,  and  depreciate  instead  of  exalting  the  work 
of  Christ ;  acting  the  part  of  a  treacherous  Judas  who  b^ 
trays,  and  ambitious  priests  who  crucify,  in  place  of  disci- 
ples who  forsake  all  and  follow  him.  If  the  inordinate  lov9 
of  worldly  good  by  those  out  of  the. sacred  office  be  idolatry, 
how  much  more  is  it  in  his  ministers,  who  heighten  tbehr 
guilt  by  making  his  temple  the  scene  of  their  apostate  wor- 
ship, and  ofibr  sacrifice  upon  his  altars  to  their  idols* 
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Such  are  the  principles  on  which  they  proceeds  But  the 
guilt  of  their  course  is  manifest  also  by  the  fruits  to  which  it 

fives  birth,  as  well  as  the  false  views  from  which  it  springs* 
t  naturally  leads  to  erroneous  representations  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  gives  rise  thereby  to  a  false  reli- 
gion. 

It  were  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  will  teach  the 
pure  gospel,  who  consult  in  their  preaching  the  dictates  of  a 
mere  worldly  policy,  and  accommodate  their  doctrines  to  the 
tastes  of  their  hearers.  It  were  to  assume  that  the  doctrines 
and  injunctionsof  the  sacred  word  coincide  with  their  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  exhibit  the  motives,  and  exert  the  influ- 
ences which  are  most  congenial  to  a  selfish  temper.  But  in 
place  of  that,  where  worldliness,  pride  and  ambition  preside 
m  the  sacred  desk,  its  instructions  will  be  found  as  hostile  as 
those  aflections  themselves  are  to  the  gospel.  The  perfec* 
tions  and  claims  of  God  will  be  denied,  or  kept  out  oi  sight ; 
the  most  essential  truths  of  his  word  discarded,  conscience 
lulled  into  insensibility,  and  the  heart  flattered  with  false  re- 
liances and  deceptive  hopes.  The  religion  inculcated  will, 
in  short,  be  such  as  meets  the  wishes  of  an  unsanclified  mind ; 
the  homage  it  exacts  will  be  ttie  homage  of  self,  and  not  of 
God. 

It  were  in  vain,  also,  to  expect  a  just  exhibition  of  the 
sacred  word  from  those  who  make  the  selfish  passions  their 
guide  in  the  sacred  office.  How  can  they  vindicate  the 
rights  or  assert  the  authority  of  God  over  others,  while  re- 
jecting them  in  respect  to  themselves ;  or  rebuke  forbidden 
passions,  or  dissuade  from  a  worldly  temper,  while  making 
them  the  law  of  their  own  lives  7  How  can  they  impress 
their  hearers  with  the  superior  claims  of  heavenly  things, 
while  acting  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  life,  in  op- 
posite views ;  while,  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  eternity 
to  those  of  time,  they  treat  the  latter  as  of  infinitely  the 
highest  worth  7  How  excite  a  just  sense  of  the  Redeemer's 
work,  while  disparaging  and  rejecting  its  blessings  for  the 
low  enjoyments  and  worthless  acquisitions  of  this  life?  It 
were  solecistical  to  expect  it  from  them.  They  who  de- 
liberately disown  or  suppress  the  doctrines  of  revelation  to 
subserve  the  ends  of  a  worldly  ambition,  cannot  have  those 
views  of  God  and  his  truth  which  are  essential  to  a  just  ex- 
hibition of  any  part  of  the  gospel ;  nor,  if  they  entertained 
them  in  theory,  are  their  anections  such  as  are  lequisite  to 
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that  work*  None  but  they  who  see  the  beauty  and  feel  the 
power  of  truth,  can  exhibit  to  others  its  attractions  and  en- 
force its  claims.  None  but  tliey  who  have  been  led  by  the 
spirit  of  grace  to  a  just  discernment  and  sense  of  the  glory 
of  Christ's  work»  can  present  it  to  others  in  its  true  rela- 
tions ;  exhibit  it  in  its  transcendant  majesty.  To  expect 
the  gospel  in  its  due  proportions,  its  genuine  character  from 
a  worldly  ambitious  minister,  who  is  ready  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  selfishness  and  impiety,  deliberately  to  disown  and 
conceal  its  doctrines,  were  to  expect  light  to  emanate  from 
darkness ;  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  this- 
tles. 

^ut  not  only  may  it  be  expected,  that  they  will  exhibit 
false  representations  of  many  parts  of  the  gospel,  and  inad- 
equate apprehensions  of  others  which  they  do  not  intention- 
ally misrepresent,  and  thereby  give  birth  to  false  hopes  in 
their  hearers ;  but  the  selfishness  by  which  the^  are  prompt- 
ed may  be  expected  to  lead  them  to  direct  efllorts  to  propa- 
gate a  spurious  piety,  and  multiply  false  converts  as  a 
meansof  advancing theirreputation  and  influence.  As  power, 
popularity  and  wealth  are  the  supreme  objects  of  their  aim,  and 
as  the  direct  means  of  gaining  them  are  the  repute  of  a  suc- 
cessful ministry,  and  the  muhiplication  of  those  who  are  pla- 
ced under  their  immediate  cnarge,  those  means  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course  be  above  all  others  chosen.  Let  the  re- 
gions be  examined  where  those  ministers  have  labored, 
who  made  their  office  the  instrument  of  their  pride  and 
love  of  power,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  scenes  where 
illegitimate  excitements  have  been  fomented  and  cherished, 
fal»e  conversions  multiplied,  and  the  Church  filled  with  the 
unsanctified  and  self-deceived  The  corruption  of  the  Church 
by  the  introduction  of  false  doctrines,  and  false  disciples, 
is  then  the  natural  result  of  such  a  ministry. 

Another  evil  usually  attendant  on  the  policy  in  Question, 
is  the  formation  and  nurture  in  the  Church  of  a  zealous  and 
active  party  for  the  support  of  its  authors,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  minister  who  disowns  and  tra- 
duces the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  selfish  aims, 
will  naturally  be  inclinea  to  avail  himself  of  other  means, 
if  in  his  power,  to  subserve  those  ends ;  and  as  one  of  the 
readiest  methods  of  aoquirinif  and  exerting  an  influence  is 
the  organization  of  a  party,  in  which  large  numbers  can  be 
made  to  act  with  promptness  and  ardor  in  subservience  to 
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an  individual,  that  expedient  is  usually  one  of  the  first  adopted, 
and  it  is  as  naturally  the  chief  business  of  an  organization  sa 
formed,  to  disseminate  and  give  popularity  to  the  false  view9 
o(  its  head.  But  the  forsiation  of  such  a  party,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  which  the  church  is  ever  subjected.  Wheir 
an  mdividual  disconnected  with  olfaera,  and  unambitious  of 
notoriety,  falls  into  error,  and  contents  himself  with  inculca- 
ting it  in  the  narrow  circle  within  his  immediate  infiuencer 
kis  false  doctrines  are  comparatively  harmless.  But  whea 
one  of  a  restless  and  aspinng  temper,  embracing  essential 
error,  attempts  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  conspicuity  and 
aggrandizement,  and  forms  for  that  purpose  a  subservient 
party,  the  evil  obtains  a  much  more  rapid  and  extensive  dif- 
fusion, and  advances  to  a  far  greater  intensityr  The  dis^ 
semination  of  error  is  then  made  the  di-rect  and  sole  object 
of  the  party,  is  accomplished  with  a  apeed  proportioned  ta 
the  numbers  who  are  united  in  it,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  their  eflforts  are  directed. 

But  those,  who  from  motives  of  worldly  policv  withhold 
the  truth  of  the  gqspel  from  their  people,  usually  are  not 
long  content  with  concealing  it.     They  soon  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity,  ia  order  to  accomplish  their  end,  of  ad- 
vancing still  farther,  and  exhibiting  an  open  hostility  to  the 
truth  and  lis  friends.     Regarding  its  prevalence  as  unfavor- 
able to  their  aims,  the  same  reasons  that  induce  them  tocon^ 
ceal  it  from  their  people,  will  also,  when  it  is  presented  ta 
ihem  by  others,  lead  them  to  endeavour  to  disami  it  of  its 
influencie  by  assailing  it,  and  misrepresentiii|^  its  supporters.r 
Those  who  faithfully  teach  the  doctrines  which  they  disown^ 
will  be  viewed  as  antagonists,  and  employed  in  obstructing 
their  schemes.     Thus  m  eflbct  assailed  they  as  a  matter  of 
course  assume  the  attiiuder  of  defence,  and  from  neglecters 
and  disowBCFsof  the  truths  inomediately  become  itsopen  and 
resolute  opponents ;  and  prompted  as  they  are  by  unprin- 
eipled  passions,  their  warfare  is  marked  by  all  the  ingenuity 
ot  a  sharpened  selfishness,  and  the  malignity  of  jealous  am- 
bition.   Let  the  whole  hosts  of  the  enemies  of  the  gospe) 
be  scanned,  and  those  of  them  who  are  the  most  active, 
the  most  fertile  of  expedients,  and  the  nrast  relentless  ^nd 
implacable,  will  be  found  to  be — not  they  wbo are  prompted 
in  their  hostility  by  sincere  convictions—- but  they  who  are 
governed  by  a  rank  and  unprincipled  lust  of  popularity  and 
^wer.    They  are  its  bitterest  enemies ;  for  they  hate  iv 
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not  because  they  believe  it  to  be  error,  but  because,  though 
they  know  it  to  be  truth,  they  regard  it  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
'wishes.  Their  hostility  is  thence  a  deliberate  and  deadly 
Tnalice,  whose  aim  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  object  against  which  it  is  directed. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  the  influence  df 
this  course  on  the  morals  of  those  who  pursue  it,  is  perni- 
cious in  the  highest  degree.  Accustonmed  in  so  important  a 
part  of  their  agency  to  disregard  the  authority  of  God,  they 
^oon  learn  to  lireak  over  a  wider  circle  of  restraint,  and  be- 
<;ome  evil  generally  in  their  practice  as  well  as  their  prin- 
ciples. Subordinating  all  other  interests  to  the  demands  of 
-selfishness,  they  are  withheld  by  no  scruples  from  the  use  of 
whatever  means  may  promote  the  attainment  of  its  objects — 
Intrigue,  treadiery,  misrepresentation,  calumny,  are  accord- 
ingly employed  by  them  with  as  little  reluctance  as  others. 
How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  f  How  can  a  scrupulous 
veracity,  an  inflexible  uprightness,  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  men,  in  other  relations  of  life,  be  ex- 
pected of  those  who  exhibit  a  total  absence  of  them  towardL 
"God ;  who  are  false  and  malicious  in  the  oflice  of  the  sacred 
ministry  ? 

After  relidon  itself,  with  a1I  its  infinite  sanctions  has 
been  trampled  in  the  dust,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  any 
inferior  inducements  to  the  social  virtues  which  may  bie 
deemed  still  to  subsist,  can  command  a  paramount  regard  ? 
All  history  of  the  past,  presents  a  difTerent  result.  We 
search  in  vain  for  virtue  in  those  who  are  governed  in  the 
sacred  oflice  by  a  worldly  ambition.  Whited  indeed,  like 
sepulchres,  and  beautiful  without  they  may  tippear  to  distant 
spectators,  but  an  interior  inspection  will  discover  them  to  be 
fraught  only  with  the  elements  of  pestiienoe  and  death,  Tbejr 
who  fear  not  God,  are  not  accustomed  justly  to  regard  men. 
They  who  are  supremely  selfish  and  treacherous  in  the  most 
momentous  concerns,  are  not  likely  to  be  marked  by  integri- 
ty in  affairs  of  inferior  importance.  The  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  may  justly  be  expected  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
swervinff'from  a  good  conscience,  but  a  shipwreck  of  morals, 
is  directly  involved  in  a  conscious  and  deliberate  departure 
from  the  faith. 

Such  is  the  usual,  the  natural  career  of  those  who  make 
the  sacred  oflice  the  instrument  of  vanity  and  ambition ; 
and  they  as  naturally  persevere  ia  it  without  reform  to  the 
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end  of  life.  Abandoned  to  the  sway  of  selfish  affections, 
forsaken  of  the  Spipt  of  God,  inflamed  with  a  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  truth,  they  are  surrendered  wholly  to  the  do- 
Ininionof  evil  influences,  and  going  on  from  worse  to  worse, 
live  and  die  in  open  warfare  against  God.  Such  is  the  spectacle 
exhibited  by  all  those  whose  history  is  presented  in  the  sa- 
cred volume;  Korah,  Balaam,  the  false  prophets  cotempo- 
rary  with  Jeremiah,  Judas  Iscariot,  Diotrepnes ;  and  such 
is  their  history  in  all  subsequent  ages.  ,  Deliberate  and  ma- 
hgnant  enemies  of  the  truth,  like  those  that  blaspheme  tlie 
Spirit  of  God,  they  seem  never  to  have  forgiveness  either  in 
this  life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  who  thus 
swerve  from  their  duty,  and  the  career  which  they  usually 
run,  leads  to  a  melancholy  estimate  of  not  a  few  now  in  the 
sacred  oflice.    That  there  are  numbers  in  the  churches  who 
have  two  sets  of  doctrines,  to  be  avowed  or  disowned  as  exi- 
gencies reauire ;  one  which  they  profess  when  desirous  to 
appear  orthodox,  but  which  they  withhold  from  their  peo- 
ple ;  another  which  they  disown  in  their  professions,  but 
zealously  inculcate  in  the  desk,  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety. 
Recently  large  assemblages  of  them  have  united  in  assert- 
ing their  faith  in  doctrines  which  they  are  well  known  not 
to  entertain,  and  denying  their  belief  in  others  which  they 
notoriously*  hold  and  inculcate.    What  views  then  are  we 
to  entertam  of  their  principles  7     What  are  the  characteris- 
tics which  they  exhibit,  if  they  be  not  those  of  infidelity  T 
In  the  most  important  relations  which  they  sustain  ;  in  the 
most  momentous  of  their  public  acts,  they  proceed  in  the 
assumption  that  the  great  doctrines  and  representations  of 
the  gospel  have  no  paramount  claims  to  their  respect — are 
of  no  truth  or  significance — are  put  to  their  proper  use  in- 
deed when  made  the  mere  instrument  of  worldly  aims ;  when 
bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  Are  they  not  then  infidels  at  heart,  and  believers  only 
in  pretence?     No  other  judgment  can  be  rationally  formed 
of  them.    Such  a  practice  cannot  subsist  with  that  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  t(|ings  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen ;  which  workiiig  by  love,  and  purifying 
the  heart  from  inordinate  attachment  to  earthly  good,  over- 
comes the  world.     The  utter  absence  in  them  of  these 
traits,  is  the  most  absolute  proof  that  they  are  destitute  of 
true  faith ;  that  their  religion  is  not  a  principlei  but  a  profes- 
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sion,  not  a  deep  seated  and  predominant  afTection,  but  an 
artifice  whose  end  is  attained,  when  wealih,  popularity  and 
power  are  its  Fruits. 

How  fearful  is  the  doom  which  awaits  such  ministers  in 
the  next  world  I  Having  denied  Christ  here  before  men — 
be  will  there  deny  them  before  the  father  and  the  holy  an- 
gels. They  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  his  friends  who 
would  not  here  acknowledge  his  authority  over  them.  They 
will  not  then  be  Received  to  his  kingdom,  who  would 
not  here  submit  to  his  reign.  With  what  a  sense  of  their 
presumption  will  they  be  overwhelmed  when  they  find  that 
the  infinite  Being,  with  whose  rights  and  authority  they  had 
trifled,  indeed  exists,  the  creator,  possessor  and  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  that  his  rectitude,  aversion  to  sin,  and  purpose 
respecting  its  punishment,  are  such  as  his  word  represents. 
With  what  agony  will  they  contemplate  the  prostitution  of 
their  ofllce  to  the  purposes  of  ambition — the  rejection  of 
the  blessings  of  an  immortal  life,  for  the  transient  distinc- 
tionsy  the  guilty  enjoyments  of  this. 


Art.  VI. — MiNisTBRs  and  their  Influehtial  Hearbrs. 

By  the  Rhy.  J.  B.  WATcmiuBT,  of  Hudson,  N.  T. 

Evert  faithful  minister,  who  has  had  a  few  years' expe- 
rience in  his  work,  has  seen  and  felt  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  so  presenting  the  truth  before  the  impenitent  mind,  as  to 
bring  upon  it  a  conviction  of  personal  guilt  and  danger.  It 
is  in  no  disrespect  for  the  office- work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
we  thus  speak  ;  for  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  concede  to  man 
a  power  to  produce  that  conviction  which  terminates  in 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God.  But  must  not  such  means 
be  used  and  such  arguments  adduced  as,  in  their  nature  and 
tendency,  are  adapted  to  produce  conviction  ?  Certainly 
thev  must.  We  should  preach,  both  with  respect  to  matter 
and  manner,  as  if  the  salvation  of  souls  depended  on  the 
force  of  our  logic,  and  the  pungency  of  our  appeals ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  to  remember  that  all  will  be  vain  un- 
less God  shall  give  the  increase.     On  this  point  there  is,  we 
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apprehend  no  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  Christ 

But  ministers  of  the  present  age,  in  their  official  efforts 
to  save  souls,  lie  under  difficulties  and  embarrassments  pe- 
culiar to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  When  the 
apostles  and  primitive  preachers  went  forth  to  proclaim  the 
gospel,  besides  being  men  of  preeminent  piety,  and  in  numer- 
ous instances, gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  they  had,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  favorable  field  of  operations.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  met  with  a  reception  more  cordial,  or  en- 
countered prejudices  less  violent,  and  a  depravity  of  lighter 
shade  ;  for  in  these  respects  their  difficulties  were  certainly 
as  great  as  ours  ;  but  we  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  existed 
a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  embraced 
and  thote  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  Men 
were  for  Christ,  openly,  avowedly,  or  they  were  against  him. 
The  Jew  was  obstinate  and  full  of  hatred  against  the  innova- 
tors ;  so  also  was  tl)e  proud  and  polished  Greek.  The  lines  be- 
ing thus  visibly  and  distinctly  drawn,  there  were  none  who 
could  long  take  shelter  under  the  covert  of  professed  neutrality. 

At  this  primitive  period,  also,  congregations  were  not 
organized  in  the  manner,  and  according  to  the  principles, 
precisely,  which  characterise  those  of  our  times ;  where 
men,  not  improperly  termed  '<  almost  Christian,''  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  professors  of  religion ;  and  where  such  men, 
externally  at  least,  are  as  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  as  many  of  the  pious  are.  The  first  preachers 
of  the  cross  had,  it  is  true,  the  difficult  task  of  demolishing 
pre-existing  systems,  but  they  had  not  in  general  the  hard  and 
almost  hopeless  one  of  showing,  that  two  men  may  be  appa- 
rently honest  and  generous  amiable  and  moral,  and  yet  the 
one  be  a  friend,  and  the  other  an  enemy  of  God.  So 
diverse  is  the  state  of  society  now  from  that  in  which  they 
lived  and  labored,  as  to  require  of  us  more  vigilance,  in  some 
respects,  than  in  them,  lest,  for  want  of  proper  discrimination 
in  our  preaching,  men  shall  suppose  themselves  safe  when 
they  are  sinking  to  perdition. 

At  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  the  country  where  it 
is  our  privilege  to  labor,  all  are  nominally  christian.  They 
stand  classed, generally,  in  two  divisions,  professors  and  non- 
professors,  'I'he  former  includes,  doubtless,  the  great  body 
of  real  Christians.  Among  them  may  be  some  who  arc  sell- 
deceived,  and  a  few,  we  hope  very  few,  who  have  assumed 
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the  cloak  of  religion,  the  more  eflectually  to  conceal  their 
characters  and  their  crimes. 

In  the  class  of  non> professors,  are  included  not  only  the 
careless  and  the  unprincipled,  but  thousands  of  respectable, 
serious,  and  we  may,  without  disparagement  of  the  gospel, 
add,  **  almost  Christian**  men.  ''1  hese  support  oar  religiousr 
institutions  with  no  less  liberality  than  those  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  church.  They  constitute,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  bone  and  muscle  of  our  organized  congrega- 
tions. It  is  often  their  money  which  builds  our  churches, 
and  which  supports  our  ministers.  It  is  their  influence,  in 
many  cases,  which  sustains  the  respectability  of  gospel  insti- 
tutions in  communities,  which  would  otherwise  openly  vilify 
them.  Where  is  the  congregation  which  numbers  not  some 
such  among  its  supporters  I 

It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  feelings  which  lead 
these  men  to  such  a  decided  patronage  of  the  gospel.  They 
are  sometimes  among  the  ministers  best  friends.  Their 
seat  in  the  sanctuary  is  seldom  vacant,  nor  is  their  eye 
averted  when  the  preacher  addresses  to  them  the  sacred 
message.  They  manifest  a  becoming  gravity  towards 
every  thing  sacred ;  and  oftentimes  challenge,  as  to  their 
outward  demeanor,  a  comparison  with  the  members  of  the 
church.  They  do  not  indeed  come  out  and  declare  them- 
selves on  tlie  Lord's  side,  nor  do  they  give  any  decisive 
proofs,  of  a  positive  nature,  that  they  have  been  born  again. 
xhey  are  cold  on  the  great  subject  of  vital,  experimental 
religion. 

Among  non-professors  this  class,  if  not  very  numerous, 
has  of  late  been  increasing  and  there  is  a  solemn  question 
for  ministers  to  meet ;  how  have  they  been  treated  7  Is  there 
not  in  their  character,  as  upright  and  amiable  men  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  convincing  them  of  their  depravity  and 
ruin  I  We  believe  that  they  may  be  all  that  we  have 
described,  and  not  be  Christians.  They  may  take  as  high 
a  stand  as  the  young  ruler  in  the  gospel — keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  second  table,  and  even  kneel  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  ask  what  more  must  be  done;  whilst  still  they 
may  lack  that  one  thing,  the  want  of  which  will  forever 
shut  them  out  of  heaven.  Until  convinced  of  their  sinful- 
ness, they  will  not  cry  for  mci^cy ;.  and  how,  or  by  what 
means  are  they  to  be  convinced  7  Is  it  replied^  ^  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  can  break  their  fatal  slumber."    True ;  but 
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must  we  not  approach  them  with  such  means  and  methods 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  likely  to  own  and  to  bless  ?  The 
position  which  they  have  taken  is  a  commendable  one,  but 
It  is  at  a  point  short  of  actual  conversion  ;  and  believing  at 
we  do,  we  must  not  rest  until  they  go  further,  until  they  are 
"  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.** 

The  difficulty  of  lodging  conviction  in  these  minds  may 
be  seen,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  they  can  point  to  the  fla* 
grantly  immoral,  between  whom  and  themselves  a  self-flat- 
tering contrast  may  be  drawn,  and  on  the  other,  to  many 
professors  of  religion,  whose  lax  deportment  furnishes  tliem 
with  an  equally  self-justifying  plea.  What  can  be  said,  when 
arguments  the  most  powerful  are  turned  aside  by  such  com- 
parisons  and  allusions  I  Do  not  ministers  feel  the  pressure 
of  this  difficulty :  and  are  not  the  very  men,  who  are  appa- 
rently nearest  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  danger  of  bemg 
lost,  to  all  eternity,  under  our  ministry  ?  Here  is  a  field  for 
ministerial  faithfulness  and  discrimination.  These  men  act, 
to  some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Manv 
things  which  they  do  are  to  be  commended.  Externally 
there  is  little  to  charge  apfainst  them.  Their  sins  appear  to 
be  of  the  occult  kind.  They  lie  in  the  state  of  their  hearts. 
See  then,  with  what  difficulty  their  conviction  seems  to  be 
attended  ;  and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  make  them  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge — to  say  nothing  of  making  them 
feel — the  necessity  of  being  born  again  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  heaven.  Yet  such  is  the  necessity  in  their  case  as  in  all 
others.  Until  they  feel  it,  and  act  upon  it,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  dropping  into  perdition.  Yes,  with  all  their  kindness 
of  disposition,  natural  nobleness  of  soul,  and  liberal  support 
of  gospel  institutions,  they  must  be  born  again,  or  they  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Are  we  aiming  to  convince 
them  of  this  ?  Are  we,  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  dexter- 
ously disarming  them  of  their  weapons,  and  laying  open  their 
bosoms  to  the  blow  7  Are  we  touching  them  in  those  points 
where  they  will  feel,  and  where  their  close-fitted  panoply 
cannot  protect  them  7  Are  we  in  tenderness,  yet  with  un- 
sparing fidelity,  stripping  them  of  tlie  folds  of  that  self- 
righteousncss  in  which  for  years  they  have  been  sedulously 
wrapping  themselves?  Do  we  deal  with  them  as  we  deal 
with  (he  humbler  classes  7  Are  there  no  temptations  to  un- 
faithfulness here  7 

But  the  difficulty  of  answering  their  objections  is  not  thd 
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only  one  which  emborrasses  us.  These  men  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  souls  from  other  causes.  Constituting,  as  they 
often  do,  the  pillars  of  our  congregations,  being  frequently 
men  of  wealth  or  talents,  and  therefore  men  of  influence, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  pressing  on  the  minister  to  seek 
and  to  secure  their  favor.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be 
indifferent  to  such  favor ;  nor  is  it  even  in  sanctified  human 
nature,  though  clothed  with  the  awful  responsibilities  of  the 
ministry,  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  it.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  being  cast 
about  him,  to  tmmmel  him  in  his  bold  and  uncompromising 
course,  the  apostle  Paul  chose  to  be  dependent  for  his  sup- 
port upon  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  He  was  determined 
that  no  man  should  take  from  him  his  power  over  the  con- 
science. It  was  in  part  this  independent  stand  which  gave 
him  such  free  scope  in  his  noble  enterprise  of  love. 

We  would  not  insinuate  that  ministers  of  the  present 
time — we  refer  to  those  in  our  own  connection — are  abso- 
lutely unfaithful  in  the  application  of  truth  to  the  consciences 
of  such  men  as  we  have  alluded  to.  We  do  not  assert  that 
apprehension  of  wounding  their  feelings,  or  of  losing  their 
support,  or  of  driving  them  to  other  churches  operates  so 
strongly  as  to  make  the  watchman  cry  peace,  or  to  keep 
back  entirely  the  note  of  alarm.  If  it  be  so  in  any  case  it  is 
lamentable,  and  the  danger  then  is,  that  not  only  will  these 
men  lose  their  souls,  but  that  the  minister  may  share  the 
same  tremendous  fate. 

But  we  cannot  believe,  as  it  respects  their  pulpit  labors, 
that  our  ministers  are  unfaithful.  TTiere  generally  they  leel 
the  startling  import  of  their  commission.  Still  even  there,  on 
the  very  watch-tower,  they  are  at  times  strongly  tempted  to 
accommodate  the  known  feeling  of  such  as  we  have  des- 
cribed. There  is  a  struggle  in  the  minister's  bosom  between 
his  sense  of  responsibility^ to  God  and  his  natural  desire  to 
please,  or  at  least  not  deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  greatly  respects. '  If  added  to  this,  there  be  felt  a 
dependence  for  support  on  such  men,  the  danger  to  their 
souls  is  proportionally  enhanced.  Will  the  strong  arm  then 
draw  forth  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  and  fearlessly  launch 
them  at  the  very  hearts  of  such  hearers  T  What  powerful 
temptations  will  exist  to  induce  us  to  blunt  their  point  or  hurJ 
them  with  uncertain  aim  7  How  many  a|)ologies  for  utter- 
incT  painful  truths  are  sometimes  cowardly  insinuated,  which 
\oh.  V;  78 
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make  these  men  feel  that  eternal  retribution  is  a  part  of  our 
theory,  but  not  a  prominent  and  permanent  item  of  belief. 
O  for  the  spirit  of  him  who  spake  ^'  as  pleasing  God  and 
not  men" !  It  was  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  was  preach-  • 
ing  to  Lydia  the  seller  of  purple,  or  to  Felix  and  Agrippa 
the  wearers  of  purple ;  he  was  equally  the  bold,  uncom- 
promising minister  of  the  cross.  The  sords  of  men,  and  not 
their  relative  position  in  society,  elicited  his  interest  and  awa- 
kened his  anxiety.  This  is  the  spirit  which  we  should  covet, 
and  which  to  approve  ourselves  faithful  we  must  possess.  Has 
it  never  occurred  to  us,  that  souls  are  likely  to  be  lost  under 
our  ministry  for  the  want  of  this  very  bold  and  faithful  spirit  1 
We  are  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  men  of  influence 
and  of  refinement ;  to  men  of  morality  ;  to  men  who  treat  us 
and  our  office  with  great  restpect,  and  who  contribute  liber- 
ally to  our  support.  We  owe  these  men  much.  We  are 
deeply  their  debtors.  But  in  what  way  are  we  to  repay 
them  ?  By  flattery  ?  By  accommodating  their  tastes  ?  By 
so  guaging  our  address  as  to  secure  their  approbation  of  our 
preaching  ?  Poor  recompense  this.  Their  dying  breath 
may  thus  be  employed  in  venting  maledictions  instead  of  in- 
voking blessings  on  our  heads.  Let  us  not,  by  our  silence, 
nor  by  our  tame  and  yielding  and  accommodating  policy 
prepare  the  way  for  their  upbraidings  in  a  dying  hour.  Let 
us  give  them  to  understand,  that  mere  respecters  of  religion 
are  not  religious  men.  Let  us,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand, 
pass  the  probe  into  their  diseased  nature»  and  show  them 
that  what  they  considered  sound  is  a  deep  and  deadly  sore. 
We  must  not  suffer  them  to  lie  down  on  the  very  cushions 
of  the  altar,  and  sleep  there  the  sleep  of  death.  It  must  be 
our  constant  aim,  while  rejoicing  in  their  good  feeling  to- 
wards religion,  to  show  them  that  they  ^*must  be  born 
again,"  that  ^'  whosoever  is  not  with  Christ  is  against  him." 
We  have  selected  this  class  of  hearers  of  the  gospel  to 
show  two  things ;  the  difliculty  of  bringing  home  the  truth 
upon  men's  minds,  and  the  danger  that  exists  lest,  for  want 
of  proper  efibrts  on  this  point  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
hearers  may,  even  on  the  high  road  of  Christian  privileges, 
and  under  our  own  ministry,  go  down  to  hell.  Are  we  mak- 
ing vigorous  eflfurts  to  save  these  men  ?  Does  our  eye  fall 
upon  them  with  fear  or  with  favor  as  we  look  upon  them  from 
the  pulpit  wrapped  in  their  garments  of  self-righteousness 
or  soothed  into  security  by  a  complacent  contrast  of  tbeix 
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characters  with  the  openly  vicious?  And  when  we  meet 
them  do  we  accommodate  their  worldly  lone,  and  converse 
on  every  topic  but  that  very  one  in  which  they  are  most 
deeply  deficient  ?  Do  we  ^ive  room  for  the  surmise  that  our 
religion  is  a  professional  rather  than  a  practical  matter  ?  Do 
we  allow  the  feeling  of  surprise  to  take  possession  of  them, 
because,  though  so  often  in  their  company,  we  seldom  or  n<3ver 
make  an  effort  for  their  salvation  ?  How  can  we  make  men 
feel  their  sins  but  by  an  affectionate  yet  faithful  appeal  to 
their  consciences  ?  Be  they  high  or  low,  moral  or  vicious, 
there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue  with  all.  We  have  not 
accomplished  our  work,  wlien  wc  have  preached  to  the 
poor,  however  faithfully  we  may  have  done  it.  The  hard- 
est task  yet  remains;  it  is  to  commune  unsparingly  with  the 
Josephs  and  the  Nicodemuses  ;  to  invade  the  frowning  im- 

fediments  which  lie  between  us  and  our  influential  hearers, 
t  is  to  acknowledge  no  difference  between  their  souls  and 
those  of  the  fneanest.  We  must  see  nothing  to  obstruct  us 
in  their  code  of  fashion  ;  nor  in  their  lofty  ceilings,  their  gor- 
geous furniture,  and  their  splendid  equipages.  The  posses* 
sors  of  these  things  have  souls,  and  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  commissioned  to  labor  for  their  salvation. 

Our  efforts  to  bring  this  class  to  gospel  humility,  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  We  have 
spoken  of  our  temptations  to  unfaithfulness;  we  might  al- 
lude, also  to  the  fact  that  such  minds  have  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle before  they  can  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  Their 
very  prominence  in  society  operates  as  a  powerful  impediment. 
They  must  descend  further  than  others  before  they  can  reach 
the  vale  of  gospel  humility.  They  must  sacrifice  more.  The 
contrast  between  their  condition  as  worldly  men,  and  their 
self-abasement  as  convicted  sinners,  is  so  great  as  to  arrest 
public  attention  and  often  excite  surprise.  This  operates 
on  their  pride  to  keep  them  aloof  from  the  means  of  con- 
viction. All  this  ministers  should  consider.  *'0f  some 
have  compassion  ;"  and  of  none  more  than  these. 

More  of  these  hearers  may  be  saved.  We  are  deeply 
responsible  on  this  point.  We  must  preach  to  them  such 
doctrine,  and  with  such  discrimination  as  witi  be  calculated 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  private  and  personal  inter- 
view. We  must  watch  for  opportunities  when  such  private 
communion  may  be  had.  Take  them  alone.  Approach 
them  with  that  courtesy   which   their  circumstances  de- 
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mand,  and  yet  with  that  fidelity  which  the  obligations  of 
the  ministry  impose.  We  heard  a  venerable  father  in 
Christ  once  observe  that  the  reason  all  the  influential  mem- 
bers  of  his  congregation  were  pious  men  was  ov/'wfjr^  under 
God,  to  his  faithful  private  interviews  with  them.  He  found 
them  ready  to  listen.  God  blessed  the  means ;  and  a  more 
liberal,  active,  and  efficient  congregation,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  exists  not  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied,  with  our  pulpit  labors. 
We  think  our  duty  discharged  when,  in  all  good  conscience, 
we  have  preached  the  truth  of  God.  But  it  is  not  so.  We 
must  follow  up  our  public  labors  by*  private  communion 
with  our  hearers.  We  must  take  hold  of  ilie  mind  before 
the  world  preoccupies  it  with  its  desolating  influence.  We 
know  not  what  impressions  may,  under  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  have  been  made.  We  cannot  say  but  that  some  of 
these  hearers  have  gone  from  the  sanctuary  with  solemn 
purposes  of  repentance.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  have  left 
on  tneir  souls  a  heavy  burden.  But  mark  the  danger.  Sa- 
tan  is  there  to  catch  away  the  seed.  A  thousand  worldly 
associations  meet  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  Tho 
flood  of  temporal  cares  comes  rushing  in  upon  the  soul.  The 
week  opens  with  its  plans  and  its  excitements.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  Sabbath-day  impression  ?  Is  there  no  dan« 
^r  that  it  will  be  eflaced  ?  Will  the  still  small  voice  be 
heard  amid  such  a  deluge  of  vanities?  In  these  circum- 
stances let  ministers  be  on  the  alert.  Let  them  notice  the 
serious  countenance  or  the  falling  tear,  and  be  beforehand 
with  the  world.  Let  them  follow  up  these  Sabbath-day  im- 
pressions with  untiring  efibrts  through  the  week,  and  there 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances,  "  souls  will  be 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways." 

The  impression  is  too  general  that  ministers  pursue  their 
calling  like  other  professional  men,  and  for  the  same  reasons ; 
that  it  is  their  living,  or  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  standing 
and  influence.  What  will  disabuse  the  public  mind  so  efiect* 
ually  as  the  cours3  we  are  recommending  7  We  may  preach 
with  the  eloquence  of  A  polios,  and  men  wilj  pay  us  for 
it  in  patronage  and  polite  attentions  ;  but  they  may  at  the 
same  time  secretly  think  that,  after  all,  the  ministry  is  but  a 
theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  our  talents.  But  let  us  come 
down  from  the  pulpit,  awed  by  a  sense  of  our  high  respon- 
sibilities, and  mingle  among  our  hearers,  to  see  what  efiect 
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truth  has  wrought  in  their  consciences.  With  affectionate 
interest  for  their  souls' salvation,  let  us  inquire  if  they  under- 
stood  and  felt  the  subject.  Let  it  be  evident  that  we  are 
amicus  less  to  secure  their  approbation  and  to  retain  their 
support  than  to  save  their  immortal  souls  from  death.  This 
is  the  way  to  convince  men  of  our  sincerity,  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  gainsayersy  and  to  robe  the  ministry  with  its  ori- 
ginal grandeur. 

Men  are  seldom  effectually  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty 
under  our  preaching  until  we  show  some  special  personal 
interest  in  their  welfare.  All  that  wedo  in  the  desk,  they  con- 
sider as  done  officially,  and  no  more  for  them  than  for  others. 
But  when  we  visit  them  ;  converse  with  them  ;  respectfully 
meet  their  objections  ;  lend  them  books  such  as  their  state  of 
mind  calls  for ;  study  tlieir  peculiar  prejudices  and  endeavor  to 
remove  them ;  when  we  thus  do,  they  are  convinced  that  we 
feel  a  particular  and  personal  interest  in  their  salvation.  They 
will  seldom  stand  out  against  such  affectionate  and  persever- 
ing efforts.  God,  we  believe,  will  bless  these  means  to  their 
conviction  and  conversion.  So  important  do  we  consider 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  souls,  that  where  it  is  never  resort- 
ed to,  we  confidently  predict  but  little  fruit  of  the  ministry. 

Ministers  must  also  individualize  more  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do.     On  the  Sabbath  we  treat  with  our 
bearers  in  the  mass.      We  inculcate  the  great  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  leave  each  one  to  apply  them  to  himself. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  should  single  out  each  soul  and 
inquire  what  is  its  peculiar  situation,  its  prejudices,  its  exter- 
nal embarrassments ;  and  what  are  the  means  most  likely, 
under  God,  to  arouse  its  perception  of  its  ^uill  and  danger. 
Our  great  Master  has  set  us  the  example  of  laboring  to  con- 
vince the  individual  sinner  of  his  guilt.     The  case  of  Nico*- 
demus  is  in  point.      Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Sama- 
ritan woman,  and  Zaccheus  the  publican  is  another.     Were 
ministers  to  individualize  their  hearers  more,  they  would 
feel  a  deeper  interest  in  their  salvation.     They  would  labor 
more  intensely  to  awaken  their  minds  to  the  great  truths  of 
religion.     We  have  read  of  one  who  wrote  out  the  names 
of  his  congregation,  hung  the  record  up  in  his  closet,  and 
there  poured  out  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  each,  adapting  his 
supplications  to  their  individual  circumstances.     Here   was 
great  interest  and  great  zeal,  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  great  success.     We  do  not  say  that  the  same  course 
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should  be  adopted  by  all ;  but  the  fact  stated,  is  indicative 
alike  of  zeal  for  souls*  and  of  success  in  special  efforts  for 
their  salvation. 

We  have  thought,  in  this  connection,  of  the  remark 
which  John  Foster  makes  in  reference  to  the  utmost  possi- 
bilities of  prayer,  and  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  more  enlarg- 
ed application.  He  states  hypoihetically,  if  we  recollect, 
that  persevering  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings,  if  tested  as 
to  its  utmost  sirelch  of  influence,  mi^ht  accomplish  such 
wonders  in  the  moral  world  as  would  utterly  outrun  the 
most  enlarged  expectations  of  the  strongest  faith.  And 
here  we  may  ask,  by  way  of  givinsT  Foster's  remark  a  per- 
sonal bearing,  if  any  Christian  or  Christian  minister  has  ever 
tried  the  last  and  largest  result  of  importunate  supplication? 
Has  the  prayer  been  with  such  intensity  of  desire,  such  a 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  promises,  such  a  persevering  wailing 
upon  God,  as  in  our  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  might  be  put  forth  7  Till  this  is  done, 
we  cannot  say  what  God  might  not  do.  We  cannot  say,  that 
such  prayer  might  not  draw  down  the  converting  influence 
upon  the  most  hardened  wretch  in  the  community.  We  are 
not  sure,  that  in  answer  to  it,  the  proudest  heart,  though  in«- 
accessible  almost  to  Christian  influence,  though  environed 
by  all  the  effeminating  and  p<jlluting  influences  of  sensuality, 
might  not  be  broken  down  into  penitence.  Who  could  tell 
but  that  powerful  revivals  might  follow  such  prayers,  or  who 
might  not  predict,  thcit  with  lightning-like  speed,  the  king- 
dom of  our  Emanuel  would  be  seen  advancing  to  its  ultimate 
triumphs! 

These  are  animating  thoughts ;  but  if,  keeping  in  view 
Fostei*'s  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  prayer,  we  connect  with 
them  the  possibilities  of  effort  as  conjoined  with  prayer, 
we  shall  feel  a  still  heavier  responsibility  in  our  work. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  put  the  question,  as  to  what  results 
might  follow  the  utmost  possibilities  of  effort  in  behalf  of 
souls.  In  order  to  perceive  the  bearings  of  this  question, 
we  must  individualize  our  hearers.  We  must  ask  oui*selves, 
if  every  thing  has  been  done,  which  could  be  done  consis- 
tently, to  save  each  soul  committed  to  our  charge;  whether 
we  have  studied  the  character  of  each,  so  as  to  fit  the  truth 
to  its  tone  and  tendencies  ;  whether  we  have  learned  its  pre- 
judices with  a  view  of  removing  them ;  and  whether  efforts 
adapted  to  their  removal  have  actually  been  made  i  whether 
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we  have  come  into  sufficiently  close  contact  with  each,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  a  personal  interest,  removed  that 
barrier  to  free  communion  which  is  often  felt  between  a  pas- 
tor and  many  of  his  peojilc  ?  Have  we  patiently  plied  each 
soul  with  the  truth  of  God,  adapting  it  to  the  shifting  pro- 
tean forms  of  their  objections  7  If  repulsed  or  unsuccessful, 
have  we  returned  after  much  prayer  to  commune  with  the 
object  of  our  solicitude  ?  Have  we  watched  for,  and  imp 
proved  every  recurring  opportunity  to  do  the  sinner  good  ; 
and  have  even  our  ordinary  social  and  business  transactions 
with  him  been  such  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introductioa 
of  more  important  themes? 

All  this  may  have  been  done  with  respect  to  some  who 
are  easy  of  access ;  or  in  whom  from  various  causes,  we 
may  have  felt  a  very  special  interest;  but  the  grand  ques* 
tion  to  one  who  has  a  multitude  of  souls  under  his  care;  the 
question  that  must  fall  upon  his  conscience  is,  have  these 
efforts  been  made  for  all  ?  Have  we  been  thus  intei*ested 
for  those  who  stand  farthest  off,  who  are  most  shy  of  our 
attacks  ;  or  who,  by  character  and  circumstances,  are  reach- 
ed with  greater  difficulty;  have  the  possibilities  of  eSbrt 
been  tried  upon  them?  One  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another ; 
nor  can  we  say,  what  mic^ht  have  been  through  God  effected 
if  we  had  tried  upon  all  the  utmost  possibilities  of  effort. 
Our  love  of  ease,  our  fear  of  man,  our  natural  timidity,  our 
reluctance  to  practise  self-denial  may  secretly  have  imposed 
on  our  judgment — may  even  have  bribed  our  conscience  into 
acquicsc;ence  of  our  unfaithfulness— but  if  we  cannot  say^ 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  last  possible  effort 
for  the  sinner's  salvation,  we  are  not  sure  that  his  blood  is> 
not  reeking  in  our  guilty  skirts.  Who  dare  say  that  if, 
breaking  througii  every  obstacle,  we  were  to  strive  in  every 
possible  way  to  save  each  soul  committed  to  us,  we  should 
not  become  the  instrument  of  its  salvation  I 

The  further  we  proceed  in  these  suppositions,  the  more- 
overwhelming  seems  our  responsibility.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  attribute  to  man^  what  properly  belongs  to  Grod  ;  or  ta 
suppose  that  means  without  the  accompanying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  avail  to  awaken  the  dead  in  sin;  but  when 
we  discover  that  efforts,  made  in  correspondence  with  his. 
commands  and  with  the  sinner's  circumstances,  have  been 
blessed,  and  sometimes  unexpectedly  blessed ;  when  it  is 
even  not  certain  that  these  efforts  will  be  made  in  vain,.  tfaer% 
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comes  down  upon  us  a  tremendous  pressure  of  obligation 
to  try  them.  Then  if  we  allow  self-indulgence  to  say  to  us, 
you  cannot  reach  that  sinner,  when  access  is  barely  possible, 
we  may  well  tremble  at  our  position.  If  we  allow  his  for- 
bidding frown,  or  his  known  hostility  to  the  truth,  or  his  high 
and  influential  station  ;  if  we  suflTer  any  or  all  of  these  to  be 
an  impassable  barrier  to  exertion  ;  if,  on  these  grounds  we 
give  him  up,  or  only  ply  him  with  the  arrows  of  truth,  at  a 
cold  and  professional  distance,  we  may  come  near  to  the 
guilt  of  being  accessory  to  his  eternal  ruin.    Here  is  a 

Eoint,  whose  bearing  on  our  success  is  as  important  as  its 
earing  on  our  responsibility  is  dreadful.  Shall  we 
suffer  any  sophistry  to  break  its  full  force  upon  our  con* 
sciences?  Shall  we  allow  the  indefinitencss  of  what  duty 
in  all  these  respects  is,  to  undermine  our  moral  energy, 
or  to  deflect  our  vision  from  the  overwhelming  account 
which  we  are  soon  to  render  for  the  care  of  souls  ?  If  we 
have  not  looked  over  our  charge  wiih  an  intense  longing  for 
the  salvation  of  each  individual ;  if  we  rest  satisfied  with 
fidelity  in  the  pulpit;  if  we  allow  interviews  with  the  sinner 
to  occur  without  an  effort  to  save  him  ;  if  we  are  discoura<^ed 
by  obstacles,  or  listen  to  the  plea  of  indolence  and  timidity, 
we  are  not  the  faithful  watchmen  we  profess  to  be.  We 
are  preparing  terrible  work  for  a  dt/ing  hour.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  awake  to  the  import  of  our  commission, 
an()  striving  by  every  possible  effort  to  interest  sinners  in 
the  messame  of  salvation,  discriminating  and  pungent  in  our 
appeals  from  the  pulpit — tender  but  faithful  in  our  private 
interviews  with  souls— watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  do 
them  good,  and  hastening  to  improve  it ;  if  nothing  that  the 
gospel  commands  or  justifies  as  a  means  of  salvation  be  led 
untried ;  if  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  and  done  relying  on 
God  alone — then  if  the  sinner  dies  and  drops  into  hell,  he 
will  have  none  to  blame  but  himself,  or  at  lea^t  we  shall  be 
guiltless  of  his  blood.  Awful  is  our  responsibility  !  We  are 
to  our  hearers  '*  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto 
death.''  Under  our  ministry,  some  are  to  be  roused  from 
their  slumbers,  and  others  lulled  into  a  more  fatal  security. 
Some  are  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion,  and 
others  to  clench  them  with  a  more  unyielding  grasp.  Some 
will  ripen  for  heaven,  and  others  rush  on  more  madly  to 
hell.  Some  will  cavil  and  criticise,  until  pride  of  opinion 
combining  wiib  obstinacy  of  heart,  will  prepare  them  to  re- 
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ject  all  religion  and  die  in  the  darkness  of  infidelity.  Others 
will  come  to  mock,  but  remain  to  pray,  and  meet  us  at  last 
in  heaven.  Thirty  years — if  our  labors  be  extended  to 
that  period — will  present  us  with  a  new  congregation.  Ears 
that  were  wont  to  listen  to  us  will  be  cold  in  death.  We 
shall  have  handed  one  generation  of  hearers  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  God.  One  after  another  they  will  have  fallen. 
From  the  pulpit  we  shall  be  called  to  close  their  dying  eyes. 
The  question  is  well  nigh  as  solemn  to  us  as  to  them,  How 
have  they  been  instructed  ?  What  sentiments  have  we  in- 
culcated 7  What  hopes  encouraged  ?  As  they  turn  upon  us 
their  glazed  eye — its  glance  rendered  the  more  penetrating 
by  the  anxiety  of  the  departing  moment — how  shall  we  feel, 
and  what  will  our  consciences  say,  when  they  seem  to  im- 
plore our  last  effort  in  their  behalf?  Suppose  them  impeni- 
tent. Have  we  taught  them  the  whole  truth  of  God  ?  Have 
we  shown  a  personal  interest  in  their  salvation  ?  Have  we 
followed  them  to  their  retirement  with  our  warnings  7  Have 
we  prayed  over  them  with  that  intensity  of  desire  which 
their  perilous  condition  demands?  Have  we  left  no  means 
untried  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger  7 
Can  we  say,  as  they  lie  gasping  in  death,  not  one  drop  of 
their  blood  will  be  found  in  our  skirts  ;  nor  an  upbraiaing 
look  from  them  be  flung  upon  us  at  the  judgment  bar  7 

It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  think  of  escaping  from  these  inqui- 
ries. Nor  can  we  atone  for  the  neglect  of  souls  by  ^sidui- 
ties  at  the  death-bed.  'Tis  not  the  place  for  us  to  labor?  We 
can  as  little  hope  to  do  good  as  they  to  obtain  it.  All  then 
is  alarm  and  agitation.  Every  thing  is  rushing  to  a  fearful 
crisis.  The  soul  is  struggling  in  its^  tremendous  passage- 
way to  eternity.  If  the  work  have  not  been  done  before,  it 
is  almost  hopeless  that  it  will  be  done  then.  No  :  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  whilst  we  have  the  soul  under  our  influence, 
within  reach  of  our  efforts,  we  have  done  all  we  could  to 
save  it  What  verdict  will  conscience  pronounce  on  this 
point  7  Have  we  taken  leave  of  no  soul  at  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  in  whose  case  something  seems  to  whisper,  '*  It 
has  sunk  to  hell ;  it  is  gone,  irrecoverably  gone  ;  it  is  amonff 
the  everlasting  burnings  T  The  thought  even  is  dreadful. 
But  how  much  more  dreadful  when  conscience  mutters, 
^  Yes,  it  is  gone,  and  you  are  to  blame.  You  should  have 
prayed  more  for  its  salvation — shown  a  deeper  interest  in 
Its  welfare — labored  more  industriously  to  save  it    You 
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were  too  indifibrent  whilst  it  was  within  reach  of  mercy. 
But  now  it  is  gone.  Your  note  of  warning  cannot  reach  it 
now.  Your  next  interview  with  it  will  be  at  the  bar  of 
God.'' 

Or  suppose  the  soul  departing  in  the  exercise  of  a  hope. 
It  looks  upon  you  from  the  couch  of  death,  with  an  inqui- 
ring eye,  as  if  to  ask  you,  "  Is  my  hope  such  as  I  may  de- 
pend on  ?"  The  answer  involves  an  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility. It  was  you  who  encouraged  that  hope.  It  was 
your  instructions  which  led  to  its  adoption.  The  anxious 
inquiring  soul  came  to  you  in  the  hour  of  its  trial.  To  your 
ear  was  the  question  addressed,  *•  What  shall  1  do  ?"  The 
soul  caught  up  your  discourse,  and  followed  your  counsel. 
You  have  had  its  training,  and  now,  in  the  awful  moment 
when  soul  and  body  are  separating,  it  appeals  to  you,  if  the 
hope  which  it  indulges  will  stand  the  dreadful  shock. 

Suppose,  by  error  in  doctrine,  or  by  deluding  methods  in 
practice,  we  have  encouraged  a  false  hope ;  suppose*  instead 
of  faith  in  Christ,  it  be  but  the  fitful  excitement  of  fancy — 
the  resolution  of  the  creature,  rather  than  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Spirit — how  shall  we  feel  to  send  that  soul 
into  eternity,  soothed  by  assurances,  which  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  its  disappointment  1 

The  commission  which  we  have  received  will  soon  be 
recalled.  Our  work  will  soon  be  done — the  last  sermon 
preached — the  last  spiritual  office  performed.  Then  must 
we  too  encounter  the  dying  struggle.  How  have  we  dis- 
charged our  ministerial  functions  ?  will  then  be  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question.  It  will  be  forgotten,  how  much  we  were 
esteemed  as  eloquent  preachers,  or  able  divines,  except  as 
these  items  go  to  swell  the  weight  of  our  responsibility.  It 
will  not  soothe  our  dying  reflections  to  think,  what  a  conspi- 
cuous part  we  have  played  on  the  theatre  of  controversial 
strife.  Ah  no;  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  will  then  look 
small.  The  grand  and  startling  question  will  be,  How  have 
we  acquitted  ourselves  as  the  appointed  watchmen  of  souls  ? 
To  have  brought  one  soul  to  Jesus,  will  be  more  refreshing 
in  death,  than  to  have  worn  academic  honors,  or  to  have 
elicited  by  our  eloquence  the  deep  murmurs  of  applause. 
To  have  educated  the  humble  for  their  stations  in  heaven 
will  then  seem  a  more  grateful  task,  than  to  have  shone 
amid  the  great  lights  of  the  age,  for  the  extent  of  our  erudi- 
tion, or  for  the  unanswerable  power  of  our  logic.     To  a 
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dying  minister,  how  contemptible  a  thing  is  fame  !  And 
when  his  tongue  is  silent  in  the  grave — when  it  can  no  more 
speak  forth  its  awful  message,  how  soon  do  his  name  and 
his  memory  fade  from  the  earth  I  But  oh,  his  account  at 
God's  tribunal,  how  overwhelming  !  Others  must  answer 
for  themselves  alone.  He  must  not  only  lay  open  his  own 
soul  beneath  the  light  of  the  judgment — have  its  motives 
searched  and  its  hopes  sifted — he  must  not  only  pass  this 
perilous  account  for  himself,  but  he  must  stand  an  examina- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  hundreds.  Souls  will  meet  him  there 
who  once  sat  under  his  ministry,  watched  his  conduct,  and 
listened  to  his  appeals.  There  his  doctrine  will  be  scruti- 
nized. Did  he  preach  the  truth  ?  was  it  the  whole  truth  ? 
Did  neither  the  fear  of  man,  nor  the  love  of  popular  applause 
operate  to  blunt  its  keen  edge  ?  Was  he  faithful  out  of  the 
pulpit?  did  he  follow  the  sinner  in  every  walk  of  life  witlv 
his  prayers  and  his  entreaties  ?  Were  his  life  and  doctrines 
coincident?  Was  he  ambitious  ?  was  he  mercenary  ?  Did 
he  do  all  from  love  to  Christ  and  souls  ?  As  these  questions 
roll  on  his  ear,  along  will  come  the  witnesses  to  reply.  There 
will  be  seen  lost  souls.  Were  they  lost  under  his  ministry, 
and  through  his  unfaithfulness  ?  The  waitings  of  the  damned 
will  say  yes  or  no.  Th&re  will  be  seen  the  hypocrite  glar- 
ing through  the  flames  of  hell,  to  testify  whether  he  was 
brought  thither  for  want  of  one  to  deal  faithfully  with  his 
soul ;  there,  too,  the  mournfully  stricken  object  of  despair, 
who  built  a  hope  of  heaven  on  fallacious  grounds ; — and  one 
unutterable  look  of  anguish  will  say  if  the  minister  was  to 
blame.  Who  can  anticipate  such  scenes,  and  not  feel  that 
the  ministry  is  a  work  oi  fearful  responsibility  T 


Art.  VII. — Neglect  op  the  Classics  in  tub  Literary 

Institutions  of  this  Country. 

No.  I. 

Bt  the  Editor. 

We  deem  it  superfluous  to  enter  upon  a  vindication  of 
the  importance  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 
Aside  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  only  sources  of  an- 
cient history,  philosophy  and  science,  it  is  well  known  that 
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they  have  always  been  the  models  to  all  who  have  aimed 
at  excellence  of  style  or  skill  in  various  departments  of 
literary  effort.  Those  who  have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed for  original  genius,  have  been  the  most  enamored  of  these 
highest  specimens  of  it,  and  most  assiduous  in  their  efforts 
to  form  themselves  upon  them.  Almost  every  distinguished 
literary  character  of  ancient  and  modern  times  has  given 
his  testimony  in  their  favor.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry,  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  have  always  been  considered  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  polite  education.  It  is  notorious,  that  most  of  the 
literary  institutions  of  Europe  have  assigned  to  the  Classics 
at  least  one  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a.- 
learned  education.  The  learning  and  wisdom  of  our  fathers 
assigned  them  a  place  of  equal  honor  in  our  own  institutions, 
and  custom  still  deigns  to  continue  this  place  to  them. 

But  the  honor  which  they  receive  in  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  this  country  is  exceedingly  hollow  and  unsubstantial. 
There  is  a  great,  and,  we  apprehend,  an  increasing  neglect 
of  them.  Being  pursued  in  a  superficial  and  inaccurate 
manner,  the  student  is  not  able  either  to  understand  or  to 
relish  them,  and  not  continuing  his  course  till  he  is  mostly 
frcfed  from  the  drudgery  of  constant  recurrence  to  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  he  almost  uniformly  becomes  heartily  sick 
of  them,  and  throws  them  aside  in  disgust  as  soon  as  he  is 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  his  college  course. 

That  they  are  very  generally  and  very  greatly  neglected 
is  notorious.  No  one,  who  has  graduated  at  any  college  * 
in  New-England  or  New- York  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
can  have  a  doubt  on  this  subject.  It  is  notorious,  that  very 
few  students  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  to  read  them  with  ease  and  fluency.  We  have 
heard  it  variously  estimated,  by  some  that  not  one  in  twenty, 
by  others,  that  not  one  in  fifty  continue  their  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  after  leaving  college.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  number  of  classical  scholars  who  are  formed 
at  our  colleges,  bears  no  great  proportion  to  those  who  de- 
rive no  important  benefit  from  this  very  large  portion  of 
their  literary  education. 

Perhaps  the  clerical  profession,  more  than  either  of  the 
others,  gives  leisure  to  its  members  for  the  pursuit  of  general 

*  We  regard  Colambia  College  of  this  city  as  a  marked  exception  to 
oar  observations,  as  respect  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  which 
classical  literature  is  pursued. 

I 
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literature.  Rut  how  seldom  is  one  found,  who  has  built  oa 
the  foundation  which  he  laid  in  college,  and  become  to  any 
extent  imbued  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  I 
LfOok  into  the  libraries  of  professional  men,  and  so  far  from 
seeing  there  a  choice  collection  of  the  best  classic  writers, 
you  will  hardly  find  the  few  Greek  and  Latin  books  which 
they  used  at  school.  Except  a  few  school  books,  there  is 
but  a  very  limited  sale  for  such  works  in  this  country. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  study  the  Greek  and  Latin  four 
years  and  then  lay  them  aside  for  ever  ?  It  may  be  said, 
that  they  furnish  a  useful  exercise  to  the  memory ;  but  why 
labor  so  long  to  amais  such  a  treasure,  and  then  suffer  it 
to  perish?  It* may  be  said,  they  furnish  a  useful  discipline 
to  the  niind.  But  what  kind  of  discipline  is  that,  where  all 
the  mental  labor  is  but  negligently  and  superficially  per- 
formed 7  It  may  be  said,  that  the  student  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  a  few  of  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity.  But  if 
this  acquaintance  with  such  works  were  intimate  and  accu- 
rate, it  would  almost  uniformly  be  continued  and  extended. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  these  studies  are  now  conducted  in 
most  of  our  colleges,  one  half  of  the  time  allowed  for  edu- 
cation is  absolutely  thrown  away. 

We  do  not  wisn,  in  stating  these  facts,  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  those  who  conduct  the  studies  in  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions, though  we  do  not  consider  them  as  altogether  unde- 
serving of  censure.  One  cause  indeed  of  the  evils  we  have 
noticed,  is  that  too  little  time  is  devoted  to  a  preparation  for 
college.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  that  the  student  should,  pre- 
vious to  admission,  be  able  to  read  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  with  some  degree  of  facility.  There  is  certainly 
time  for  this  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  But  the 
main  reason  is,  the  superficial  manner  in  which  students  are 
taught  during  their  preparatory  course,  and  which  the  col- 
leges, owing  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  for  numbers,  have  been 
induced  to  sanction.  From  the  great  majority  of  prepara- 
tory institutions,  they  receive  young  men  with  inveterate 
habits  of  superficial  and  inaccurate  study,  and  the  most  that 
,can  be  hoped  from  a  more  thorough  course,  is  the  unlearn- 
ing of  what  has  been  acquired.  We  believe  that  not  a  few 
of  the  instructers  in  the  colleges  of  this  country  would  prefer 
to  receive  some  of  their  pupils  total  strangers  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  rather  than  undertake  any  thing  with  them  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  actually  come  into  their  hands.    The 
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instructers  in  our  public  seminaries  have  not  been  ignorant 
of  this  evil  ;  their  fault  has  been  silence.  Doubtless  Uie  mis- 
chief cannot  be  corrected  by  any  individual  institution,  so 
far  even  as  itself  is  concerned.  But  it  is  a  subject  far  too 
serious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  it  calls  for  mutual  cod- 
sultation,  for  co-operation,  and  even  combination  in  the 
higher  institutions.  When  the  evil  is  made  known ;  when  it 
is  generally  understood  that  no  preparatory  school  can,  after 
abusing  in  the  grossest  manner  their  trust  in  respect  to  their 
pupils,  force  them  off  upon  colleges  ambitious  of  swelling 
their  numbers  or  dreading  desertion ;  when  it  is  known  that 
there  will  be  no  admission  of  such  into  any  respectable  insti- 
tution, the  thing  must  cease. 

We  feel  confident  that  we  are  warranted  in  our  assertion, 
that  the  time  spent  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as 
they  are  generally  studied  in  this  country,  is  absolutely 
thrown  away ;  that  about  one  half  of  the  labor,  time  and  ex- 
pense spent  upon  those  who  are  forming  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions is  absolutely  squandered.  But  we  feel  that  we  are 
warranted  in  going  further :  nothing  is  more  sure  to  disgust 
the  mind  with  all  literary  efforts  than  a  superficial  method  of 
study.  How  deep  and  confirmed  will  be  this  dislike  when 
it  has  been  taking  root  and  receiving  growth  through  full 
one  half  (and  that  the  decisive  part)  of  the  student's  course  I 
Where  the  pupil  has  commenced  by  committing  his  gram- 
mar to  his  memory,  and  engraves  it  there  by  constantly 
writing  and  parsing  the  language ;  where  he  does  not  hurry 
to  a  new  lesson  in  reading  till  the  last  has  been  made  his 
own  by  very  numerous  repetitions,  his  course  is  soon  pleas- 
ant. By  a  manly  facing  of  difficulties  which  must  be  met, 
they  soon  vanish,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  conquering  them.  It 
gives  exercise  and  vigor  to  the  memory  and  judgment.  His 
course  he  finds  every  day  more  easy  and  rapid.  He  is 
conscious  that  he  is  advancing  with  accelerated  velocity, 
and  that  all  the  obstacles  to  his  progress  will  soon  be  re- 
moved. But  the  reverse  is  true  on  the  modem  fashion- 
able labor-saving  schemes  of  study.  The  student  finds 
no  mitigation  of  his  labors.  He  is  relieved  indeed  from 
the  task,  as  it  is  considered,  of  employing  his  memory  and 
judgment  in  applying  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  he  can  look 
forward  only  to  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  his  dictionary 
without  being  conscious  of  any  increased  rapidity  or  ease 
in  his  advances.    He  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  enga- 
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ged  in  any  process  which  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment 
in  the  application  of  rules,  definitions  or  exceptions ;  he  is 
barely  loading  his  memory  with  a  useless  burden  of  words. 
He  can  make  out  the  signification  of  a  single  word,  but^ 
must  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  He  advances  too 
slow  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  his  author ;  indeed  he  can- 
not sufficiently  understand  him  to  be  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject, much  less  to  discover  any  of  the  beauties  or  excellencies 
of  the  composition.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
fashionable,  and  as  we  believe  general  method,  of  studying 
the  learned  languages,  under  pretence  of  saving  the  stu- 
dent from  the  labor  of  exercising  his  memory  and  judgment, 
condemns  him  to  the  most  degrading  and  servile  drudgery 
to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected.  It  not  only  pro- 
duces a  thorough  disgust  towai:ds  the  classics,  but  is  almost 
sure,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  decisive  portion  of  the 
student's  life,  to  be  extended  to  every  other  pursuit 

We  regard  the  habit  of  listless  and  superficial  study  acqui- 
red and  confirmed  by  four  years'  practice  as  almost  unconque- 
rable. One  most  important  object  of  the  student's  training  is 
to  accustom  him  to  the  severe,  systematic  and  manly  exertion 
of  his  powers.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  real  fondness 
for  literary  labor  is  acquired  in  no  other  way.  He  who  has 
been  taught  by  long  practice  to  encounter  difficulties,  to 
surmount  obstacles,  and  to  delight  in  high  efforts,  acquires  a 
consciousness  of  power  and  a  firmness  and  hardiness  of  lite- 
rary character,  which  will  ensure  industry  and  success  in  all 
his  future  pursuits.  The  person  who  possesses  these  habits 
of  industry,  and  this  fondness  for  high  mental  effort,  has  a 
more  valuable  treasure  than  he  who  has  large  stores  of 
knowledge  without  it.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  that  young  man  who  has  spent  his  first  four 
years,  those  which  actually  fix  the  character,  and  has  acquired 
only  a  dread  of  all  high  and  systematic  effort,  together  with 
habits^of  superficial  and  inacurate  study  ?  Tt  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  these  habits  will  follow  him  to  his  other  pursuits. 
It  will  require  efforts  to  which  he  is  both  unaccustomed  and 
averse,  to  correct  them,  and  as  they  have  made  one  half  of 
his  literary  course  of  little  value,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
have  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  remainder. 

We  are  aware  that  the  classics  are  more  studied  than 
formerly.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  those  who  have  finished  their 
collegiate  course.     There  is  a  growing  belief  of  their  im- 
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portance,  and  those  who  have  completed  their  studies  without 
much  attention  to  that  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  course,  are  beginning  very  generally  to  become  sensible 
of  their  mistake  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  nrach  truth  of 
most  of  those  who  in  this  country  have  enjoyed  a  public  edu- 
cation, and  arrived  at  any  eminence,  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  their  education, 
and  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  popular  distinction  of  self- 
made  men. 

We  have  time  at  present  to  trace  the  evil  no  further  than 
it  affects  individuals.  It  would  be  an  important  task  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  our  superficial  system  of  education  upon 
the  community.  Doubtless  we  suffer  a  great  variety  of 
evils  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  scarce  any  persons  who  are 
highly  qualified  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  community  in  litera- 
ture, and  guide  their  opinions  on  the  great  subjects  of  public 
interest  which  are  constantly  agitating  it.  We  have,  indeed, 
individuals  who  may  put  in  their  claims  to  be  considered 
learned,  literary  and  scientific,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
numerous  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  class  of  the 
community.  We  produce  scarce  a  tithe  of  our  proportion 
of  valuable  works  of  taste  and  genius,  and  hardly  any  origi- 
nal works  of  science.  A  variety  of  causes  have  some  agency 
in  this,  but  the  one  which  has  incomparably  the  most  influ- 
ence, is  the  notorious  fact,  that  our  colleges  do  not  give  an 
education  which  can  be  compared  with  that  bestowed  by 
the  universities  of  Europe  ;  they  do  not  give  what  would 
there  be  termed  a  liberal  and  polite  education. 

But  nothing  is  wanting  to  put  them  on  a  footing  at  least 
similar,  but  that  the  majority  of  our  preparatory  schools  should 
be  compelled,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  colleges,  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  a  very  respectable  minority,  that  the 
languages  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  the  course  be  conside- 
rably extended.  Then  students  might  enter  the  higher 
seminaries,  prepared  and  disposed  fully  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  treasures  which  the  public  munificence  has  amassed 
for  their  benefit 

But  the  present  superficial  mode  of  studying  the  classics 
will  soon  supply  argument  to  a  very  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class,  who  would  gladly  persuade  the  public  that  they 
are  of  no  use.  Should  our  utilitarians  and  radicals  see  fit  to 
continue  their  attacks  upon  this  part  of  a  public  education, 
we  may  fear  that  few  will  be  prepared  from  conviction  to 
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defend  it :  the  community  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  custom,  to  declare  its  independence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  polite  and  refined,  in  all  past  a^s ; 
and  our  colleges,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Oberlin,  will  be 
ready  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  genius. 
But  as  we  take  for  granted  that  the  present  system  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  continue  for  some  time  at  least,  out  of 
regard  to  the  popular  utilitarian  principles  of  economy,  the 
writer  of  the  next  article  will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  the  languages  is  by  thorough  and  accu« 
rate  study :  and  that  the  fashionable  superficial  course  is  the 
very  worst  possible  economy,  both  of  time  and  labor. 


A»T.  VIII. — That  the  thorough  is  thb  o«lt  bconomical 

METHOD  OF  8TUDYI1IO  THE  CLASSICS. 

No.  TI. 

Br   Tatlxr  Lbwis,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of 

New  York. 

Iif  discussing  the  subject  of  the  present  article  it  is  not 
intended  to  enter  at  all  upon  any  argument  to  prove  the 
great  importance  of  classical  literature,  or  to  declaim  against 
Its  gross  neglect  in  most  of  our  literary  institutions.  The  first 
position  we  take  for  granted  throughout.  No  proof  is  required 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its|claims ;  who  have 
drank  deep  at  this  never-failing  fountain  of  primitive  thought, 
or  who  have  truly,  and  without  the  affectation  of  pedantry, 
acquired  a  taste  for  that  sublime  power  of  words,  which  is 
nowhere  so  exhibited  as  in  the  Greekand  Roman  classics.  AH 
the  clamors  of  a  superficial  and  falsely  styled  utilitarian  age 
could  never  drive  such  from  the  deep  conviction,  that  in  them 
are  contained  the  purest  and  clearest  forms  of  thought,  the 
richest  models  of  diction,  the  sweetest  poetry,  the  most  soul- 
stirrinff  eloquence,  and  the  most  deep  and  lofty  philosophy ; 
that  their  early  study  furnishes  the  mind's  noblest  exercise,  * 
and  their  constant  perusal  through  life,  the  most  refined  and 
soul-satisfying  delight.  The  gross  neglect  of  classical  litera- 
ture among  us,  is  also  assumed  as  a  fact,  well  known  and 
admitted,  although  with  cheering  indications  that  the  exer- 
tions of  certain  ardent  and  indefatigable  scholars,  have  al- 
Vol.  V.  76 
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ready  been  instrumental  in  producing  some  change  in  the 
public  sentiment,  and  a  growing  conviction,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  our  world  with  its  primitive  lan- 
guages and  institutions  forms  the  best  foundation  for  all  ac« 
curate  views  in  morals,  theology,  politics  and  philosophy. 

Waiving  these  matters,  or  assuming  them  as  true,  we 
would  direct  our  attention  to  an  objection  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages,  the  most  formidable  that  is  ever  pre- 
sented ;  an  objection  formidable  in  consequence  of  being  de- 
rived, not  from  any  deficiency  in  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
classics  themselves,  but  from  admitted  and  undeniable  facts 
in  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  studied.     The  ob- 
jector with  all  honesty,  and  with  a  force  which  cannot  well 
be  parried,  will  tell  us  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of 
physical  science,  which  now  necessarily  forms  a  part  of 
every  course  of  liberal  education,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  time  which  (as  a  necessary  consequence)  can  now  be 
devoted  to  classical  studies.     He  will  tell  us  of  the  number 
of  years  which  are  squandered  in  these  apparently  useless 
pursuits.     He  points  to  the  results  which  are  the  miserable 
fruits  of  this  wholesale  waste  of  time.     He  appeals  to  the 
thousands  who  are  yearly  poured  forth  from  our  academies 
and  colleges,  of  whom  he  can  safely  say,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  after  their  graduation,  ever  open  a  classic  author, 
or  regard  the  poor  acquisitions  they  may  have  made,  as  hav- 
ing  any  bearing  upon  their  subsequent  business  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.     He  will  point  to  the  liberally  educated  law- 
yer or  physician,  to  whom,  in  a  very  few  years,  Cicero,  Quin- 
tillian  and  Hippocrates,  are  books  as  sealed  and  mysterious 
as  the  hieroglyphics  sculptured  on  an  Egyptian  temple ;  or 
to  the  clergymen,  whose  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament 
lie  in  dust  upon  their  shelves,  with  a  few  pages  slightly 
soiled  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  mere  memorials  of  wasted  time,  and 
misspent  opportunities,  for  the  acquisition  of  more  useful  and 
practical  knowledge.  He  brings  to  his  aid  admissions  (as  they 
are  styled)  of  those  who  have  received  a  classical  education, 
testifying  to  its  utter  worthlessness.    He  challenges  a  con- 
tradiction of  his  facts,  and  clamorously  demands  reform  — 
His  argument  is  plausible.    Without  some  change  in  tlie 
admitted  state  of  things,  it  is  unanswerable.     Reform  is  im- 
periously required.     Nine  or  ten  years  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  life  is  too  much  to  be  thrown  away  on  a  course 
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^hich  produces  no  higher  results  than  these.  The  genuine 
lover  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  is  not  however  so  readi- 
ly inclined  to  yield  his  favorite  branches,  without  at  least 
some  struggle  lor  their  maintenance.  Admitting  the  plau- 
sibility and  apparent  strength  of  the  objection,  and  deeply 
regretting  the  state  of  things  which  gives  it  all  its  force,  he 
still  contends  that  this  reform  should  be  manifested,  not  in 
striking  the  classics  from  our  courses  of  education,  but  in 
arousing  the  a'ttention  of  teachers  and  taught  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  thorough,  accurate,  and  (as  a  necessary 
consequence)  more  economical  and  expeditious  plan  of 
study. 

It  is  to  this  point,  waiving  for  the  present  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  we  would  direct  our  undivided  attention. 
That  mode  of  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
which  shall  be  the  most  thorough,  and  in  connection  with  this 
the  most  economical  of  time,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  all 
our  literary  institutions.  It  may  be  said  that  such  modes 
have  already  been  devised  in  abundance,  and  that  their  mul- 
tiplicity is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  the  Hamiltonian  system.  We  have  inter- 
linear translations,  most  aptly  styled,  for  their  surprising  ex- 
pedition in  conveying  the  student  over  his  course  at  the  least 
expense  of  thought  and  memory,  the  rail-road  classics.  We 
have  every  year  new  grammars  in  great  profusion,  each  pro- 
fessing to  be  called  out  by  the  pressing  wants  of  this  rapid- 
ly advancing  age,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  speedy 
acquisition,  by  relieving  the  young  mind  from  the  slavish 
drudgery  and  parrot-like  roemoriter  toil  of  more  ancient  and 
exploded  systems.  Such  grammars  and  school  books  as 
formed  the  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  present  growing  de- 
mand, and  increased  relish  for  classical  literature  in  these 
United  States.  But  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  irony.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Wlien  our  improved  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  our  elementary  school  books  are 
found  to  produce  such  scholars  as  Usher,  Cudworth,  War- 
burton  and  others,  who  were  but  a  few  out  of  many  in  an 
age  distinguished  for  sound  learning  and  classical  research, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  boast  of  our  superiority. 
Then  may  American  theologians  be  justified  in  speaking  of 
Calvin  as  a  good  scholar,  considering;  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  do  away  the  re- 
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proach  of  professing  every  thing  and  doinff  nothing;  of 
ever  beginning  and  never  accomplishing ;  of  ever  making 
a  flourish  about  the  vestibule  of  classic  knowledge,  and  never 
leading  the  student  to  the  rich  treasures  contained  witliin  its 
reverend  temple. 

These  are  not  the  modes  for  obtaining  the  grand  obiect 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired^and  which  we  would  wish  to 
keep  constantly  in  view,  as  the  single  and  leadbff  thought 
of  the  present  article ;  viz.  that  method  of  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  which  shall  be  the  most  thorough, 
and  in  connection  witn  this  the  most  economical  of  time. 
This  end  we  apprehend  is  only  to  be  attained,  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  from  those  alluded  to,  and  by  ceasing  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  student's  mind  as  the  great  and  primary  object 
of  pursuit.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  assertion  can 
be  sustained,  that  the  very  object  is  defeated  by  the  hurry 
and  impatience  (to  say  nothing  of  the  superficial  scholar- 
ship) which  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  labor-sav- 
ing courses  of  study,  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge.  The 
student  is  allured  by  the  hopes  of  a  pleasant  and  easy  course ; 
pleasant  only,  because  it  is  in  the  beginning  free  from  all 
those  difficulties  which  meet  him  with  accumulated  force,  and 
often  totally  discourage  him  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  his 

Erogress  ;  easy,  because  he  is  carried  along  at  first  with  the 
$ast  expense  of  toilsome  thought,  and  with  the  least  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  which  is  tne  grand  supply  of  life  and 
vigor  to  every  other  power  of  the  soul,  the  memory.*    Even 

•  Almost  all  oar  new  systems  of  edacation  make  a  great  merit  of  sav- 
ing the  memory,  as  though  chey  woald  prevent  its  injury  by  over  exer- 
cise. The  opposite  mode  of  instruction  has  been  stigmatized  as  "  learn- 
ing by  rote  *^  parrot-like,  Ac.  The  analytical  plan,  as  it  is  stylW,  is  re- 
commended as  more  philosophical,  more  free  from  slavish  submission 
to  authority,  more  favorable  to  the  developement  and  independence  of 
thought  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  own  native  powers;  as  though 
the  pnilosophy  of  a  thing  could  be  acquired  before  the  thing  Itself  was 
known,  or  the  mind  could  exercise  its  own  powers  until  it  possessed  sub- 
staatial  subjects  of  thought  clothed  in  "  good  forms  of  sound  words/'  and 
treasured  up  in  a  clear,  retentive  and  well  exercised  memory.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  rise  to  our  mental  arithmetics,  our  inductive  systems  of 
English  Grammar,  the  substitution  of  the  more  easy  plan  of  questions 
and  answers  for  the  former  method  of  synthetical  rules,  and  of  an  undi- 
gested mass  of  Sabbath  school  books  in  the  place  of  the  old  concise  and 
logical  catechisms.  The  writer  was  for  years  engaged  in  elementary  in- 
struction, and  during  that  period  had  experience  enough  of  the  systems 
which  have  been  mentionea.  Misled  by  their  plausible  pretensions,  he 
was  once  to  some  extent  induced  to  adopt  them.    Actual  trial,  howeveri 
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could  this  encouragement  be  legitimately  used,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  student's  future  scholarship,  there  is  another 
of  a  higher  kind  and  of  more  powerful  and  permanent  effects. 
It   is  that  stimulus  which  arises  from  his  oeing  frankly  told 
of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  bis  way,  provided  it  be  ac- 
companied by  the  cheering  assurance,  that  those  difficulties 
are  not  insurmountable ;  that  in  due  season,  if  he  faint  not, 
he  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  as  a  reward  for  all  his  diligence. 
It  is  one  which  is  connected  with  no  chilling  disappointment. 
Under  its  influence,  he  will  find  difficulties  continually  vanish- 
ing in  his  advancing  progress,  and  his  path  becoming  more 
and  more  clear,  and  free  ^om  those  intricacies  with  which 
he  must  sooner  or  later  become  entangled,  in  the  more  easy 
and  labor-saving  methods.     There  is  connected  with  this 
a  higher  stimulus  still,  viz.  the  exquisite  delight  of  accurate 
knowledge,  however  limited,  which  h&s  been  the  fruit  of 
clear  and  minute  instruction  and  patient  toil ;  a  stimulus 
which,  instead  of  wearing  out  and  losing  its  charm  like  the 
one  first  mentioned,  is  continually  increasing  and  gathering 
strength  from  every  acquisition  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
Herein  we  conceive  lies  the  grand  secret  of  education. 
The  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace  soon  loses  its  effect,  and 
the  minds  which  need  it  are  those  of  which  we  can  have 
the  least  hope.      The  excitement  of  emulation  or  rivalry 
seems  morally  wrong,  and  must  be  condemned  as  an  appeal 
to  a  passion  which  needs  rather  to  be  checked  than  encour- 
aged.    Inducements  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  easy,  and  attempts  to  render  it  so  by 
removing  its  necessary  asperities,  are  soon  found  to  be  delu- 
sive, and  productive  only  of  mental  indolence  or  disappointed 

soon  conyinced  him  of  their  worth iessness,  both  in  scientific  and  religions 
instruction.  An  apparently  rapid  progress  at  first  is  soon  found  to  be 
utterly  barren  of  any  permanent  results.  Like  water  poured  into  a  sieve, 
instruction,  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  without  precise  synthet- 
ical rules  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  memory,  soon  vanishes  away, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Grood  rules  or  logical  formulas  may  be 
regarded  as  repositories  in  the  mind,  framed  for  the  reception  and  reten- 
tion of  thought.  In  this  age  of  things  there  is  nothing  so  much  In  dan- 
ger of  being  overlooked  as  the  inportance  of  good  forms  of  sound  words, 
and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  process  may  go  on  until  the  re- 
lations of  things  can  neither  be  properly  classified,  expressed,  or  even 
conceived  in  the  mind,  and  science,  losing  its  meaning,  become  merely 
the  confused  knowledge  of  individual  objects.  There  is  no  greater  ene- 
my (I  am  satisfied)  to  the  causQ  of  education  in  this  country  than  the 
almost  universal  preference  of  the  systems  to  which  allu&ion  has  been 
made. 
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hopes.  But  the  delight  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  charming 
sensation  which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  knowing 
any  thing  well,  be  it  in  the  higher  or  more  humble  depart- 
ments of  science,  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  increasing  and 
persevering  efforts  for  still  farther  acquisitions.  And  this 
18  a  stimulus  under  the  influence  of  which  almost  every 
subject  may  be  brought,  and  of  which  every  faithful  teacher 
may  avail  himself.  Only  let  great  pains  be  taken,  and  much 
patience  exercised,  that  the  first  lessons  be  most  thoroughly 
and  completely  learned,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars ; 
that  no  difficulty  of  the  smallest  kind  be  left  in  the  way,  as 
a  perplexing  impediment  in  some  future  portion  of  the  course; 
only  let  this  be  efieetually  secured,  and  the  student,  under 
the  glowing  delight  of  conscious  accurate  knowledge,  and  the 
encouraging  feeling  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  toil- 
some exercise  of  his  own  powers,  will  proceed  with  eager 
relish  to  his  subsequent  task ;  a  relish  which  will  be  increased 
at  every  step,  provided  this  regimen  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  thorough  acquisition  in  this 
way  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek  nouns  and  adjectives  together 
with  the  accents,  quantity,  and  rules  of  inflection,  would 
almost  infalliblj  secure  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  We  need  not  contrast 
with  this  the  painful  emotions  which  arise  from  confused 
and  inaccurate  knowledge.  With  thousands  the  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  discouraging  perplexities  which  may  be 
traced  to  this  cause,  constitute  aoout  the  only  remembrance 
of  their  academic  or  collegiate  course. 

It  is  high  time  the  secret  should  be  disclosed,  that  notwith- 
standing our  Hamiltonian  and  Pestalozzi  schemes,  notwith- 
standing our  productive  and  inductive  systems,  and  all  the 
new  inventions  and  quackery  of  the  day,  there  is,  after  all, 
no  great  mystery  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Mistakes  arise  from 
overlooking  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  the  object  It 
is  nothing  more  than  conveying  to  one  mind  what  exists 
clearly  in  another,  with  this  difference,  that  the  teacher  is  sup- 
posed to  see  the  results  and  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  process,  whilst  the  student  must  of  necessity  be  taught 
to  take  his  first  lessons  as  matters  of  authority  and  memory, 
antecedent  to,  and  affording  a  foundation  for,  a  subsequent 
exercise  of  the  reason.  According  to  this  view,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  teacher  may  be  briefly  defined  to  be  these : 
Isty  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  science  he  professes  to 
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teach ;  2d,  unwearied  patience,  ever  resisting  tl  e  tempta- 
tion to  suffer  his  pupils  to  proceed  to  a  second  lesson  until 
they  have  completely  mastered  the  first ;  and  3d,  an  unyield- 
ing determination  to  make  perfect  accuracy  the  first  thing, 
and  second  thing,  and  third  thing,  in  every  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  every  department  of  science. 

These  thoughts  may  be  regarded  as  almost  truisms. 
They  are  however  none  the  less  important  on  that  account. 
Truisms  are  often  the  most  valuable  species  of  knowledge, 
although  liable  to  be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  their 
simplicity  and  apparent  want  of  originalit}'.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  this  supply  the  grand  desideratum?  If 
the  saving  of  time,  or  the  prevention  of  its  useless  waste» 
be  the  object  proposed,  how  is  this  to  be  efifected  by  a  method 
based  upon  a  slower  progress,  and  more  minute  instruction? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  brings  us  a^ain  to  that  single 
position  which  we  desire  to  maintain.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 
that  a  good  beginning  is  more  than  half  the  work.  It  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Sophocles : 

Kpyov  it  iravroi  nv  rts  ap^rrrai  KoXuf 
Ixat  TOf  rtXtvrai  sikos  tod  ovT<ai  t^tiv^ 

and  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages  has  not  in  the  least 
diminished  its  authority.  There  is  another  equally  significant, 
that  there  is  no  so  great  a  waster  of  time  as  hurry.  Could 
the  writer  only  succeed  in  impressing  the  importance  of  this 
simple  dogma  of  common  sense,  he  would  be  very  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  originality,  and  submit 
to  the  imputation  of  reiterating  self-evident  truisms. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  course  of 
classical  instruction  in  most  of  our  seminaries  of  learning  is 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  impa- 
tient and  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued.  The  issue 
then  should  be  distinctly  presented,  and  fairiy  met.  Shall 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  be  at  once  aban- 
doned, or  some  system  adopted  which  shall  be  productive 
of  results  corresponding  not  only  to  the  importance  of  these 
branches,  but  to  the  time  employed  in  their  acquisition? 
Better  yield  them  by  a  manly  acquiescence  in  the  popular 
objection,  than  persevere  in  that  wretched  system  which 
seems  merely  an  accommodation  to  antiquated  usages,  whilst 
it  evidently  betrays  a  lurking  distrust  of  their  utiSty,  and  is 
constantly  adding  strength  to  the  argumenU  of  oppoaers. 
Before  however  being  guilty  of  this  Vandalic  act,  it  would  be 
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"Worth  our  while  to  make  a  serious  trial  of  some  better  way. 
Let  the  old  plan  of  exercising  the  memory  be  revived,  if  for 
DO  other  purpose  than  thereby  to  give  strength  and  clear- 
ness to  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Let  elementary 
grammars  be  selected,  full,  yet  concise,  expressed  with  all 
that  logical  accuracy  for  which  the  older  works  of  the  kind 
were  distinguished,  giving  results  alone,  instead  of  perplex- 
ing the  student's  mind  at  the  outset  with  pedantic  theories  of 
a  language  of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothing.  When  he 
has  learned  by  authority  the  structure  of  the  language  as 
an  existing  thing,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for  subse- 

Juent  instruction  in  relation  to  its  origin  and  philosophy, 
^f  grammars  thus  selected,  let  the  whole,  and  not  merely 
detached  parts,  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and 
repeated,  until  the  forms,  inflections,  rules  and  idioms,  with 
their  various  modifications  and  exceptions,  are  stereotyped 
in  the  mind,  and  without  any  further  effort  of  memory  arise 
habitually  and  spontaneously  to  the  thoughts.     All  this,  to 
be  sure,  requires  no  great  skill,  and  puts  in  no  claim  to  ori- 
ginality ;  but  it  requires  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with 
these  qualities,  this  indispensable  work  may  be  accomplished. 
Let  this  be  accompanied  by  constant  exercise,  in  writing, 
accenting  and  pronouncing,  together  with  the  reading  and 
parsing  of  such  examples  as  may  most  efiectuallv  familiar- 
ize the  rules  and  forms  which  have  been  learned,  until  the 
fframmar,  the  soul  or  substantial  part  of  the  language,  has 
been  completely  mastered,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition 
of  words  will  be  both  easy  and  pleasant.     In  vain,  on  any 
other  {iJan,  will  the  lexicon  be  worn  out  in  an  endless  repe- 
tition of  the  same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  exercise. 
Words  will  be  easily  remembered  and  rapidly  acquired, 
when  the  grammatical  frame-work  has  been  prepared  in  the 
mind  for  their  reception.     To  expect  it  on  any  other  system 
is  as  absurd  as  the  attempt  to  build  a  wall  without  cement, 
composed  only  of  loose  pebbles  or  grains  of  sand.    Let  half 
a  year,  if  necessary,  (although  this  length  of  time  will  sel- 
dom be  required,)  be  employed  in  this  grammatical  exercise. 
Six  months  thus  occupied  'will  save  treble  that  amount  of 
time  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  course,  or  rather  will  prevent 
the  whole  from  being  utterly  wasted.  The  estimate,  however, 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  studies  are  pursued 
in  connection  with  the  languages ;  otherwise  a  much  longer 
period  would  be  required.    Let  a  second  year  be  spent  in  the 
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slow  and  cautious  reading  of  some  pure  Latin  author,  with 
continual  parsing  of  every  word ;  the  study  and  constant  re* 
petition  of  the  grammar  being  still  regarded  as  the  primary 
object.  During  this  period  the  student  should  be  regularly 
exercised  in  writing  the  language,  and  in  making  double 
translations  from  Latin  to  English,  and  from  English  to  Latin ; 
also  in  construing  in  this  double  manner  from  the  voice  of 
his  teacher,  and  with  the  book  closed ;  proceeding  from  sin- 
gle words  to  complete  sentences,  until  tne  thought  comes  to 
His  mind  in  the  Latin  order,  and  the  full  power  of  a  Latin 
sentence  is  felt  as  an  inseparable  whole.  This,  as  we  said 
before,  requires  pdtience,  but  with  patience  it  can  be  done;  and 
when  the  course  is  fairly  commenced,  and  thoroughly  perse- 
vered in,  the  rapidity  of  the  actual  progress  may  be  found 
to  exceed  the  teacher's  most  sanguine  expectations.  By 
ctctttal  progress  we  mean  not  the  amount  of  apparent  space 
passed  over  during  the  first  year,  but  the  real  degree  oi  sat- 
isfactory insight  into  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Let  the  student  also,  during  this  time,  be  supplied 
with  convenient  blank  books,  containing  well  written  forms 
of  all  the  declinable  parts  of  speech,  together  with  all  the 
rules  of  syntax,  and  let  him  be  required  to  inscribe,  under 
their  appropriate  heads,  every  new  form  and  construction 
he  may  meet  with  at  each  recitation.  The  commencement  of 
the  third  six  months,  (allowing  the  fullest  extension  of  time,) 
will  fiiid  the  scholar  thus  exercised  possessed  of  far  more 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  than  one  who  has 
hurried  over  far  more  ground,  and  apparently  made  much 
more  rapid  progress.  His  subsequent  course  may  then  be 
continual  readings  in  which  he  may  be  pushed  to  his  full 
speed,  and  carried  forward  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  eiv- 
couragements  of  his  teacher,  his  own  well  acquired  habits  of 
diligence,  and  the  exquisite^delight  of  accurate  knowledge 
can  ensure.*  Henceforth  he  will  have  before  him  an  unem- 
barrassed field  of  enjoyment,  which  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  any  other  stimulus.     The  grand  object  vnllhave  been 

*  As  an  illustration  and  proof  of  this  position,  the  fact  maybe  mentioned, 
that  in  a  school  condocted  apon  this  plan,  during  the  period  in  which  one 
class  were  diligently  occupied  with  the  first  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
iBneid,  another  scholar,  who  had  previously  gone  through  a  similar  pro- 
cess, read  with  accuracy  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  four  select  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  fifteen  books  of  the  Odyssey,  together  with  an  almoet 
equal  quantity  of  Latin. 
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attained.  His  subsequent  perseverance,  and  attachment 
through  life  to  classical  Uterature  will  have  been  secured. 
Henceforth  his  progress  will  be  measured,  not  by  the  scanty 
and  oft-times  ill-selected  fragments  which  are  found  in  our 
ordinary  school  books,  each  one  presenting  only  a  renewal 
of  the  same  difficulties,  but  by  the  entire  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by 
rigidly  pursuing  this  course  with  both  languages,  the  six 
principal  Roman  and  Grecian  historians,  their  best  orators, 
and  a  large  share  of  their  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  might  be 
read  in  less  time  than  is  frequently  occupied  in  preparing 
for  college.  Like  the  mechanical  law  of  the  accumulation 
offerees,  there  would  be  in  such  a  course  a  continual  accele- 
ration of  velocity,  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  first  slow  and 
cautious  progress,  and  more  than  exceeding  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  times  and  distances  passed  over. 

,  Classes  thus  prepared  in  the  academy  or  primary  schools 
will  enter  upon  their  collegiate  course,  far  in  advance  of 
those  who  ordinarily  graduate  from  our  higher  institutions  ; 
and  instead  of  occupying  the  professor  with  the  details  of 
the  grammar  school,  will  allow  him  to  perform,  what  should 
ever  be  his  legitimate  duties,  viz.  in  a  continued  series  of 
lectures  to  improve  himself,  and  to  direct  the  minds  of  his 
classes  to  the  higher  departments  of  classical  literature ;  to 
discuss  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  languages;  to  pdintout 
the  rich  stores  of  metaphysical  thought,  which  are  contained 
in  primitive  terms ;  to  examine  the  critical  excellencies  of  the 
ancient  writers ;  to  dwell  upon  the  sublimity  of  the  prin)itive 
philosophy ;  and  to  disclose  to  well  prepared  and  delighted 
auditors  the  never  fading  beauties  of  the  world's  earliest 
poetry. 

These,  we  say,  should  be  reserved  for  the  collegiate 
course,  or  at  least  for  its  higher  classes.  *  They  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  earlier  period,  whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  drudgery  of  grammars  and  lexicons.  During  this  time  all 
that  is  said  about  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors,  must  ap- 
pear unmeaning  pedantry,  unless  the  student  is  led  to  repose 
habitual  confidence  in  the  encouraging  declarations  of  his 
teacher,  that  as  a  recompense  for  patient  toil  and  accurate 
investigation,  there  is  in  reserve  for  him  a  rich  and  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  results  of  an  opposite  pro- 
cess, allliough  the  disheartening  picture  is  every  where  pre- 
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sented  to  our  view.    The  victim  of  a  loose  and  hurried  pre- 

?aration  for  college  is  carried  rapidly  through  his  gratnman 
:*he  forms  of  the  laa^uage  are  imperfectly  commiUed  to 
memory.  The  lessons  of  the  one  day,  for  the  want  of  constant 
repetition,  are  forgotten  before  those  of  the  next  are  ac* 
quired.  The  more  minute  rules  and  exceptions,  the  very 
parts  which  require  tlie  most  careful  attention,  are  postponed 
to  other  periods,  and  the  student  is  told  that  he  can  most 
effectually  acquire  them  as  matters  of  observation  in  his 
subsequent  reading.  In  vain  has  the  experience  of  scholars 
and  teachers  demonstrated  that  these  subsequent  periods 
seldom  if  ever  arrive.  The  temptation  to  save  a  small 
amount  of  present  time  and  labor,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  far  greater  waste  and  embarrassment  in  future, 
is  m  most  cases  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  No  fact  is  more 
conclusively  established,  than  that  those  more  minute  parts  of 
the  language,  which  are  neglected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  areseldom  thoroughly  mastered ;  and  that  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  far 
more  toil  and  time,  than  would  have  been  required  in  the 
introductory  grammatical  exercises.  We  have  called  them 
minute  parts,  but  the  term  is  only  used  relatively.  In  them- 
selves they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  often  a  know- 
ledge of  them  is  more  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance withj^the  language,  than  of  others  which  are  seemingly  of 
much  more  value.  We  mean  (for  example)  the  rules  which 
relate  to  accents,  quantity,  gender,  contractions,  the  uses  of 
the  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  of 
formation  and  syntax,  with  their  various  modifications.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  joinings  and  braces,  whose* skillful 
location  is  often  of  more  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
edifice,  than  even  the  larger  materials  :* 

ovi€  ycL^  avtv  rcav  oftiKptmr  rovf  luyaXovf  ^atrcv  oi  XiOoXoyoi  XiOovf  n  Kit<r9ai. 

To  produce  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many ;  how  often 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Greek  pronouns  remain  sources  of 
perplexity  to  the  student  during  his  whole  course,  causing 
nim  frequently  to  leave  sentences  imperfectly  understood, 
even  when  all  the  words  have  been  carefully  examined  with 

♦  "  As  architects  affirm,  that  gpreat  stones  cannot  well  be  placed  together 
in  a  buildini^withom  little  ones."  Plato  de  legibas,  X.  This  remark  of 
the  divine  philosopher  may  be  well  accommodated  to  the  matter  of  which 
we  are  treating,  although  it  is  applied  by  him  to  the  far  higher  subject  of 
the  dependence  of  a  general  upon  a  special  providence. 
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the  lexicon,  for  the  want  of  the  ready  knowledge  and 
prompt  application  of  some  rule  which  would  at  once  have 
prevented  all  difficultyr  In  such  cases  either  impatience  or 
mdolence  tempts  him  to  pass  it  over,  or  the  same  reference 
must  be  made  hundreds  of  times  to  the  grammar,  because 
he  has  no  precise  formula  treasured  up  in  his  memory  as  a 
guide  to  his  researches.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
few  days'  patient  exercise  of  the  memory,  at  the  proper 
time,  might  have  prevented  months  from  being  afterwards 
ineffectually  wasted.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  some  neglected  rule  of  syntax.  It  is  plausibly 
said,  that  these  may  be  better  learned  and  treasured  up  by 
observation.  Did  not  experience  contradict  the  assertion, 
it  must  be  false  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  the  one 
case  the  student,  like  the  ready  architect,  has  his  rule  con- 
stantly in  his  possession,  to  be  at  once  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  every  difficulty  that  arises.  In  the  other  the 
rule  itself  becomes  the  object  of  search.  When  it  has  at 
length  been  found  and  applied  to  the  removal  of  present 
impediments,  it  is  then  laid  aside,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
being  connected  with  no  remembered  form  of  words,  the 
same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  process  is  constantly  to 
be  repeated. 

Difficulties  suffered  in  this  way  to  accumulate,  present  a 
more  appalling  and  discouraging  prospect  to  the  apparently 
advanced  student  than  to  the  tyro  to  whom  all  is  new.  Sur- 
veyed in  the  mass  and  from  the  ground  of  a  superficial  pro- 
gress, they  appear  magnified  beyond  their  real  extent  They 
seem  to  beset  his  path  both  before  and  behind.  The  ground 
over  which  he  has  passed  appears  as  much,  if  not  more  en- 
cumbered than  that  on  which  he  is  yet  to  enter.  Onward 
he  often  feels  he  cannot  go,  and  backward  he  dare  not  look, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  work  he  has  left 
undone.  Hurried  in  this  manner  through  his  grammar,  and 
carried  still  more  rapidly  through  the  careless  reading  of  a 
number  of  Latin  authors ;  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony 
of  daily  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  lexicon,  and  finding 
that  the  only  progress  he  is  in  reality  making  is  only  a  dis- 
covery of  increasing  perplexities,  why  is  it  a  matterof  won- 
der that  the  strongest  repugnance  is  often  manifested  to  the 
exercises  in  whi(£  he  is  compelled  to  be  engaged  7  With 
every  new  author  he  finds  only  a  repetition  of  the  same 
unsatisfactory  toil*      No  facilities  in  reading  have  been 
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acquired  Yirgtl  is  as  difficult  as  Caesar ;  Cicero  is  still 
more  difficult  than  Virgil ;  Horace  is  a  senseless  maze ;  Livy 
a  v^ilderness  of  intricate  and  inexplicable  constructions  ; 
and  in  the  last  book  that  he  is  required  to  read  in  his  colle* 
giate  course,  he  finds  that  he  has  but  little  if  any  more  com* 
mand  of  the  language  than  when  he  first  set  out.  He  has 
acquired  but  the  mere  scanty  recollections  of  disconnected 
words,  whose  poor  remains  have  barely  lodged  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  memory,  forming  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
mind,  and  never  entering  into  the  habitual  channels  of 
thought.  The  language  has  never  been  made  his  own. 
He  has  never  learned,  in  any  degree  to  think  in  it.  He 
has  never  had  its  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  idioms 
associated  with  the  words  to  which  they  alone  can  impart  life 
and  meaning.  He  has  never  been  exercised  by  constant  writing, 
to  a  necessary  study  of  those  peculiarities  which  escape  the 
attention  in  mere  reading,  and  without  which,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  ac- 
quired  more  than  half  the  language.  We  have  heard  stu« 
dents  feelingly  complain  of  their  grievous  disappointment, 
when  having  expected  by  the  time  they  had  finished  their  col- 
legiate course,  to  read  almost  any  Greek  or  Latin  author  with 
some  degree  of  facility,  they  have  found  themselves  no 
nearer  their  object  than  they  had  been  years  before,  and  the 
last  author  presenting  almost  the  same  difficulties  as  the  first 

Under  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe,  the  stadent's  progress  at  first  often 
seems  most  rapid ;  but  the  deluded  victim  soon  arrives  at  a 
stopping  point,  beyond  which  his  own  and  all  the  exertions 
of  his  teachers  fail  to  carry  him.  Here  he  remains  station- 
ary for  years,  or  else  abandons  the  study  in  disgust.  In 
this  situation,  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  would 
be,  if  possible,  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  he  had  thus  loosely  ac- 
quired, and  kindly  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  blank 
ignorance.  Some  have  the  moral  courage  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  begin  anew  ;  but  most,  amid  intricacies  and  per- 
plexities still  more  and  more  increasing,  press  on  their  dark 
and  joyless  way,  and  at  the  end  of  their  course,  add  to  the 
swelling  crowd  who  are  continually  increasing  the  force  of 
the  standing  objection  to  the  study  of  classical  literature. 

The  plan  proposed  in  this  article,  as  we  said  before,  pre- 
sents no  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality.  It  is  the  same 
old  method  that  was  formerly  practised  in  the  Eton  and 
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Westminster  schools,  and  the  English  universities,  embracing 
many  other  things  which  our  hasty  and  concise  sketch  did 
not  allow  us  to  mention.  It  is  the  same  method  which  pro- 
duced those  thorough  classical  scholars  whose  attainments  we 
now  regard  with  astonishment ;  among  whom  were  not  only 
those  distinguished  theologians  who  have  been  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  Christianity;  but  also  (what  with  us  would  be  a 
still  greater  subject  of  wonder)  many  who  ranked  hi^h  in  the 
lists  of  politicians  and  statesmen.  Why  may  not  the  same 
results  be  produced  in  our  day  and  in  our  own  land  ?  Even 
should  it  require  the  same,  or  even  a  longer  time  than  that 
which  is  ordinarily  occupied,  it  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  more 
worthy  object  or  a  more  useful  branch  of  education.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  on  the  plan  proposed  there  will  be 
an  actual  saving  of  time,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
at  once  adopting  it,  and  utterly  discarding  all  those  pre- 
tended labor-saving  methods  which  have  been  tried  by  dear- 
bought  experience  and  found  wanting.  That  this  will  be  the 
case,  has,  we  think,  been  shown  from  considerations  before 
mentioned.  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  as- 
sert, that  the  loose  method  of  which  we  have  so  freely  spoken, 
and  which  we  have  contrasted  with  the  one  recommended, 
has  a  universal  prevalence  throughout  our  country.  There 
are  unquestionably  honorable  exceptions  both  in  our  acade- 
mies and  higher  institutions.  That  we  have  a  right  to 
speak  of  it  as  being,  with  some  modifications,  the  one  most 
generally  adopted,  is  shown  %y  the  fact,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that  so  little  fruit  is  produced  by  the  study  of  the 
classics  throughout  our  country.  ToAalk  of  any  saving  of 
time  in  comparison  with  such  a  system  is  absurd.  The 
whole  time  may  be  said  to  be  lost.  The  few  who  in  this 
mode  of  instruction  become  good  classical  scholars  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  results.  An  early  relish  for  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  the  result  of  circumstances  or  accidental 
causes,  or  indefatigable  application  which  no  mode  of  in- 
struction, however  vicious,  can  ever  wholly  disappoint,  may 
sometimes  produce  results  of  a  different  kind.  But  these 
cases  are  comparatively  rare.  We  cannot  therefore  lose 
any  thing  by  adopting  a  different  method ;  a  method  which 
was  unquestionably  practised  during  the  best  periods  of 
English  literature ;  which  has  been  tried  in  some  oi  our  own 
schools  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  and  which  needs 
only  to  become  general  throughout  our  land,  to  wipe  out 
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wholly  the  reproach  which,  in  this  respect,  has  been  cast 
upon  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  enter  into  a  more  mmute 
estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  this  is  to  be 
effected.'*   Let  as  suppose  the  time  allotted  to  preparation 
for  the  lowest  classes  in  college  to  be  four  years ;  during  which 
period  the  languages  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  mathe- 
matics, as  the  two  main  branches ;  an  equal  portion  of  time 
being  allotted  to  each.     It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  stu^ 
dent  has  previously  gone  through  what  are  styled  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  English  education,  and  that  he  has  been 
well  exercised  in  English  grammar.     We  have  supposed 
the  half  of  each  day  for  one  year  to  be  occupied  with  the 
Latin  grammar,  as  the  principal  study  ;  including  however 
the  other  exercises  above  mentioned,  as  subordinate  auxil- 
iaries.    This  has  been  allotted  as  the  farthest  possible  ex- 
tension of  time  necessary.     Six  months,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  render  a  boy  master  of  his 
grammar,  and  enable  him  to  treasure  the  whole  of  it  cor- 
rectly in  his  memory.     Six  months  more  might  be  spent  in 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  grammar,  or  the 
slow  and  sure  reading  of  some  Latin  author,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  previously  pointed  out ;  the  amount  read 
being  regarded  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
main  object  being  to  stereotype  in  the  mind  the  grantmatical 
structure,  and  render,  as  familiar  as  possible,  all  its  forms, 
rules  and  inflections.     During  this  exercise  he  will  also  have 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  words  derived  from  the  grammati- 
cal forms  and  examples,  and  also  from  the  author  whom  he 
has  been  thus  carefully  reading.     This  stock  of  words  will 
be  of  the  highest  possible   value,  in  consequence  of  being 
associated  with  grammatical  principles,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  them  to  the  thoughts  in  all  subsequent  reading.  We 
will  suppose  the  portion  read  during  this  period  to  oe  the 
first  book  of  the  ^neid,  although  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
best  selection  which  might  be  made.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  these  eight  hundred  lines  is  contained  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Latin  language,  both  in  respect  to  words 
and  syntax.     Suppose  this  to  have  been  committed  to  me- 
mory, and  rendered,  by  double  translations,  from  Latin  to  En* 
glish,  and  from  English  to  Latin,  the  primary  and  metapho- 
rical sense  of  every  word  carefully  explained,  and  the  whole 
so  thoroughly  studied,  that  every  word  has  been  minutely 
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examined  in  all  its  syntactical  relations,  and  carefully  in- 
flected through  all  its  forms,  with  every  grammatical  rule 
and  observation  accurately  repeated,  on  the  occurrence  of 
every  peculiarity  with  which  it  is  connected ;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  year,  thus  faithfully  and  patiently  devoted4o  these 
exercises,  will  leave  the  student  very  far  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  been  hurried,  by  other  methods,  over  apparently 
a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  7  May  we  not  go  still 
farther,  and  say,  that  ojie  thus  instructed,  and  with  such 
habits  of  accurate  study,  will  be  in  advance,  in  respect  to 
actual  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  many 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  1 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  or,  at  the  farthest,  of  two,  we 
suppose  him  to  commence  a  course  of  reading,  in  which  he 
may  be  pushed  forward  at  his  fullest  speed.  Habits  of  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  (almost  the  whole  of  education)  have 
been  acquired.  A  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical structure  has  been  secured.  A  large  stock  of  words 
has  been  already  laid  up,  and  these  words  are  not  merely 
disconnected  substitutes  for  English  terms,  but  associated, 
each  as  the  representative  of  some  grammatical  peculiarity 
of  inflection  or  syntax,  and  calculated,  whenever  they  occur 
in  subsequent  reading,  to  recall  to  mind  his  previpus  acqui- 
sitions. In  addition  to  completing  his  stock  oi  words,  (which, 
after  this  previous  preparation,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  be  most  rapidly  accomplished,)  he  has  one  thing 
vet  to  acquire.  We  mean  by  this,  what  may  be  called  tact 
m  reading ;  a  readiness  in  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
at  a  glance  ;  in  having  the  thought  arise  to  the  mind  directly 
from  the  Latin,  in  the  Latin  order,  and  without  the  intervea* 
tion  of  any  English  words,  in  the  way  of  either  verbal  or 
mental  construing.  This  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice^ 
or  by  continual  and  extensive  reading ;  and  that  he  may  be 
now  enabled  to  pursue  this  as  his  principal  object,  unembar- 
rassed by  other  difficulties,  is  the  great  reason  for  his  former 
slow  and  cautious  progress.  The  new  words  which  he  now 
meets  with  will  be  comparatively  few ;  the  new  grammatical 
constructions  still  more  rare.  These  beinff  daily  noted  in  a 
memorandum  book,  and  the  memory  refresned  by  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  it,  their  number  will  be  every  day  constantly 
diminishing,  till  he  will  soon  find  that  he  can  read  whole 

Kages  in  any  common  author  without  resort  to  grammar  or 
aicon.    It  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  to  suppose,  that 
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having  commenced  this  period  with  reading  three  or  four 
pages  of  an  author  per  day,  he  may,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  read  from  twenty  to  twenty-nve  ;  and  thus,  reckoning 
a  daily  average  of  fifteen  pages  during  the  year,  he  may  be 
safely  supposed  to  have  read  during  that  time  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pages ;  or  a  larger  quantity  than  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  scattered  fragments  to  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary method,  his  attention  is  directed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  study  to  the  end  of  his  collegiate  course.  During 
the  third  year  he  may  be  permitted  to  commence  the  Greek. 
It  needs  no  proof,  that  after  the  faculties  of  memory,  atten- 
tion and  investigation  have  been  thus  exercised  in  the  Latin, 
a  far  less  time  will  be  required  in  this  department ;  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
made  in  it  a  similar  degree  of  progress.  Experience  has 
shown  that  after  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  the  study  of 
the  two  languages  together  instead  of  impeding,  actually  ac- 
celerates the  progress  in  each ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  espe- 
cially the  case,  if  the  student  is  required  to  use  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicons,  and  Greek  authors  with  Latin  notes.  During  the 
fourth  year,  however,  the  daily  time  allotted  to  the  languages 
may  be  supposed  to  be  principally  devoted  to  the  Greek,  with 
a  diminished  reading  oi  the  Latin.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  academical,  course,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  our  tyro  may  be  regarded  as  prepared 
for  college.  Classes  thus  prepared  will  furnish  the  professor 
with  his  proper  subjects,  and  will  allow  him  to  discharge 
those  appropriate  duties  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 
Instead  of  recitations  there  may  be  substituted,  especially 
in  the  higher  classes,  lectures  on  any  Greek  or  Latin  author 
that  may  be  selected.  Such  lectures,  instead  of  a  long  time 
devoted  to  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
would  require  nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  notes,  and  a 
brief  examination  each  day  of  what  had  been  acquired  by 
the  exercises  of  the  preceding.  Classes  will  be  able,  or 
should  be  able,  to  follow  and  understand  their  instructor  in 
critical  or  philosophical  dissertations  on  any  author  that  he 
might  select ;  and  in  these  selections  he  might  take  a  range 
which,  before  the  end  of  their  collegiate  course,  would  ren- 
der them  familiar  with  the  general  mass  of  classical  history, 
poetry  and  philosophy.  Another  advantage  in  this  would 
consist  in  its  allowing  them  more  time  for  those  indispensa- 
VoL.  V.  77 
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ble  branches  of  natural  science  which  now  necessarily  form 
so  large  a  department  in  every  course  of  education. 

To  the  results  which  we  have  given  in  this  hurried  sketch 
we  are  well  aware  that  many  exceptions  might  be  stated. 
There  might  be  frequent  failures  in  realizing  all  the  benefits 
which  have  been  imagined  ;  but  we  do  firmly  believe,  that 
on  a  fair  trial  these  consequences  would  generally  follow. 
Every  thing  would  depend  on  the  plan  of  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  two  years  being  patiently  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  It 
is  in  this  part  of  the  course  that  temptations  would  most 
powerfully  beset  ihe  teacher  to  depart  from  the  line  marked 
out ;  but  if  these  temptations  are  perseveringly  resisted,  and 
the  student,  however  reluctant,  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  whole  grammar,  and  nothing  less  than  the  whole  gram- 
mar, is  expected  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  it  does  seem  to 
us  that,  with  ordinary  minds,  the  results  must  be  such  as 
have  been  described,  and  that  with  extraordinary  minds,  they 
may  be  such  as  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine  anticpation. 

The  most  formidable  objection  seems  to  lie  against  this 
method  of  studying  the  grammar.  Memoriter  instruction 
has  been  so  long  neglected,  and  more  easy  methods  so  much 
resorted  to,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  seems  every  where 
weakened  and  incapable  of  those  efforts  which  in  former  times, 
and  under  more  rigid  discipline,  it  has  been  known  to  put 
forth.  In  consequence  of  this  the  idea  of  committing  to  me- 
mory whole  grammars,  including  exceptions,  observations, 
irregular  forms  and  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  appears  fright- 
ful both  to  the  scholar  and  the  teacher.  A  greater  difficulty 
still  seems  connected  with  the  thought  of  retaining  such  a 
mass  in  the  memory,  after  its  various  parts  have  been 
once  committed.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  if  the  scholar  can 
acquire  two  pages  one  da}'  he  may  do  the  same  the  next,  and 
so  on  as  long  as  the  exercise  is  continued ;  but  how  shall  all 
this  be  retained  ?  is  the  great  question.  The  answer  brings 
us  to  another  very  simple  process  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which 
solves  the  difficulty  at  once.  It  is  the  process  of  constant  daily 
repetition,  or  of  repeating  every  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book  until  the  space  passed  over  renders  it  too  long  for  one 
recitation,  and  then  beginning  back  and  going  over  the  same 
process,  until  in  each  review  the  class  is  brought  up  to  the 
})oint  of  present  advanqement.  Nor  will  this  require  the 
time  at  recitation  which  would  at  first  seem  necessary. 
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Great  patience  and  perseverance  might  be  demanded  for  a 
few  first  lessons,  but  after  this  each  repetition  will  produce 
such  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  such  a  readiness 
and  rapidity  of  utterance,  that  a  great  amount  of  space  may 
be  passed  over  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  this  readiness 
would  be  increased  at  every  similar  trial.  With  a  class 
well  exercised  in  this  manner  from  the  beginning,  the  whole 
Greek  verb  might  be  distinctly  pronounced  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  the  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  one  of  our  larger 
grammars  might  be  repeated  in  one  Saturday  forenoon,  or 
some  other  time  specially  devoted  to  the  object  By  this 
means  the  grammar  is  learned  in  that  manner  which  some 
affect  so  much  to  condemn,  viz.  by  rote.  It  becomes  (if  we 
may  repeat  an  expression  which  we  have  several  times 
used)  stereotyped  in  the  memory  ;  or  rather  it  passes  beyond 
the  domain  of  memory,  and  enters  into  the  habitual  associ- 
ations of  thought.  It  is  by  this  severe  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory at  first,  that  it  is  afterwards  actually  relievedfrom  that 
heavy  burthen  which  other  modes  of  instruction  throw  upon 
it  The  forms  and  rules  no  longer  require  the  painful  enort 
of  recollection,  or  the  still  more  toilsome  process  of  constant 
recurrence  to  the  book.  They  are  no  longer  remembered, 
but  like  the,  forms  and  peculiarities  of  our  own  language, 
become  a  part  of  the  inner  property  of  the  mind.  A  wrong 
inflection  or  construction  is  no  longer  simply  remembered 
but  is  feltj  to  be  wrong.  Bad  grammar  in  Greek  or  Latin 
(if  we  may  use  a  common  expression)  sounds  bad  as  well  as 
in  English.  It  is  thus  we  claim  by  this  process,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  actually  to  relieve  the  memory  in 
all  the  subsequent  part  of  the  student*s  course. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  many  parts  of  the  gram- 
mar must  remain  unintelligible  until  after  a  considerable 
progress  in  reading.  This  diflBculty  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, and  it  may  be  wholly  obviated  by  the  continual  pars- 
ing of  appropriate  examples  under  every  rule.  This,  although 
involving  to  a  certain  degree  the  knowledge  of  words,  may 
be  legitimately  included  in  the  study  of  the  grammar.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  after  all  some  parts  may  not  be  fully 
understood,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  them  stored 
in  the  memory.  When  the  time  comes  for  their  more  per- 
fect application,  such  parts  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
intelligible,  than  though  this  process  had  been  neglected ;  and 
perhaps  a  great  cause  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
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those  who  have  taken  an  opposite  course,  arises  from 
the  mind  not  having  been  familiarized,  by  constant  verbal 
repetition,  to  the  logical  language  of  grammar.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  wordsy  however  much  their  value  may  be  under- 
rated in  this  age  of  things.  There  is  a  power  in  well  ar- 
ranged and  logical  formulas  of  expression,  tending  to  pro- 
duce thought,  and  at  the  first  impulse  from  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applicable,  to  manifest  their 
own  fitness  and  render  themselves  intelligible.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  greater  fallacy,  in  some  of  our  present  modes  of 
education,  than  that  practice  which  directs  youth  to  reject 
the  use  of  well  made  formulas  as  slavish  and  parrot-like, 
and  makes  it  a  merit  that  they  should  express  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language.  Their  ideas  I  What  ideas  will  they 
have  if  this  mode  of  instruction  is  followed  out  in  all  its 
consequences  ?  And  what  will  their  own  langtuzge  be  but 
unmeaning  jargon,  producing,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
utter  contusion  of  thought,  and  imbecility  of  mind,  if  they  . 

are  taught  to  reject  those  forms  of  sound  words,  which  have  ' 

cost  the  labor  and  study  of  more  experienced  intellects  ?  . 

Authority  is  the  first  lesson,  as  well  for  the  intellectual  as  ,  ' 

the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  previous  submission  to  it  is  \ 

the  surest  guaranty  of  subsequent  mental  independence* 
We  have  already  made  this  present  article  longer  than  was 
at  first  intended.  We  would  therefore  close  abruptly  by 
the  expression  of  the  conviction,  that  although  some  of  our 
expectations  may  be  unfounded,  and  some  of  our  calcula- 
tions may  appear  extravagant,  there  are  at  all  events  a  few 
thoughts  which  are  worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of 
teachers  and  taught.  We  may  appear  to  have  indulged  in 
unnecessary  repetitions,  but  if  so,  it  has  arisen  from  a  strong 
desire  to    mpress  upon  the  mind,  by  every  means  in  our  , 

power,  the  importance  of  a  simple,  yet  exceedingly  valu- 
able principle  of  common  sense,  which  is  too  much  over- 
lookea  in  most  of  our  modem  modes  of  instruction. 
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Art.  IX. — Review  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Church. 

By  Ret.  Ltmam  H.  Atwiter,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

The  vorks  of  John  Owen,  D,  D.,  Edited  by  Thomas  Russel,  A.  M.  wxtJi 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Wriiin^s^  by  WiUiam  Owen.  Vol.  xx.  Con- 
taining an  Inquiry  into  ike  Original  Nature,  InstU^ion,  Power,  and 
Communion  of  Evangelical  Churches :  an  answer  to  Dr.  StiUingfieeffs 
book  on  the  tmreasoruibleness  of  Separation ;  and  the  True  Nature  of 
a  Gospel  Church  and  its  Government.    London^  1836. 

Our  conversation  and  reading,  for  some  time  past,  have 
led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  multitudes  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  Church  government,  which  differs  little 
from  unbelief  or  skepticism.  By  this  we  mean  that  they  are 
either  undecided,  whether  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has 
appointed  any  definite  Church  state,  or  mode  of  mutual  as- 
sociation and  rule  for  his  people ;  or  that,  if  such  as  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  divinely  appointed  Church  constitu- 
tion, many  are  avowedly  doubtful  or  ignorant  what  it  is ; 
and  others  do  not  believe  it  to  be  of  binding  and  immutable 
authority,  but  rather  as  designed  by  its  Author  to  be  varied 
and  accommodated  to  our  present  views  of  convenience  and 
expediency.  We  are  far  from  saying  this  in  a  spirit  of  se- 
verity ;  for  we  confess  that  we  have  sinned  ignorantly  and 
in  unbelief;  and  it  becomes  him  that  is  guiltless  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  Nor  was  it  till  after  repeated  attempts  to  learn 
from  others  of  riper  knowledge  and  experience,  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  obtain  a  sure  toot-hold  of  rest  to 
the  soul,  that  we  became  aware  of  the  fact  we  have  declared. 
But  of  its  truth,  we  think  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

As  the  inevitable  consequence,  we  see  the  most  discor- 
dant and  heterogeneous  views  of  Church  polity  every 
where  advanced.  As  it  ever  falls  out  in  things  pertaining 
to  the  worship  of  God,  when  men  cast  off  his  wisdom  to 
lean  to  their  own  understanding,  their  own  projects  for 
erecting  the  most  stupendous  frame-work  on  which  they 
may  ascend  to  heaven,  are  baffled  as  soon  as  undertaken, 
by  a  Babel  confusion  of  tongues.  In  the  order  and  consti- 
tution of  the  visible  Church,  we  meet  with  every  diversity 
of  opinion  among  respectable  men.  From  that  deluded 
bigotry  which  conceives  an  outward  participation  of  the 
ordinances  from  the  ministers  of  a  particular 
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to  be  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  heaven;  that  a 
Church,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  from  conformity  to  the  plat- 
form laid  down  by  the  apostles,  becomes  the  only  apostolic 
Church,  by  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  ordination  of  its 
ministers  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles ;  that 
the  sacraments  administered  by  a  ministry  thus  derived, 
whatever  be  their  character,  of  themselves  confer  saving 
grace  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  recipient ;  that  all 
ordinances  dispensed  by  any  other  ministry,  no  matter  how 
truly  apostolic  its  character,  are  irregular  and  invalid  ;  and 
that  the  receivers  of  them,  however  manifest  their  holiness 
of  life,  are  consigned  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  : 
from  this  pinnacle  of  arrogant  pretensions  we  have  every 
grade  in  the  scale  of  descent,  till  we  find  the  opposite  extreme 
in  the  lowest  pitch  of  laxness ;  and  it  is  more  than  intimated, 
on  the  gravest  authority,  that  the  existing  ecclesiastical  as- 
sociations of  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  are  so 
many  voluntary  societies,  of  human  origin  and  institution. 
A  natural  attendant  of  this  chaos  of  opinions,  both  as 
cause  and  effect,  is  the  habit  of  speaking  and  acting  in  re- 
gard to  different  forms  of  faith  and  worship,  rather  as  mat- 
ters of  taste,  in  which  every  one  may  guide  his  choice  by 
his  own  fancy,  feelings,  convenience  and  ease,  than  as  things 
appointed  of  God,  in  which  we  are  bound  to  learn  and  obey 
his  will.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  say,  that  they 
choose  to  be  Episcopalians  because  they  discern  a  beauty 
in  the  liturgy  and  forms  of  worship,  and  an  efficiency  in  the 
government  to  repress  disorder,  fanaticism  and  contention  ; 
and  others  again,  that  they  will  be  Congregationalists  be- 
cause they  love  simplicity  and  freedom  from  the  constraints 
of  forms  and  prelatical  rule.  Ministers  often  speak  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Church  government,  as  best  suited  to  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people  who  adopt  them,  and  assign 
this  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  adoption,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  inquire  whether  any  of  them  are  according  to 
the  New  Testament  pattern.  We  think  that  we  offend  not 
against  charity  in  saying,  that  even  ministers  have  gone 
from  one  denomination  to  another  not  in  communion  with 
that  to  which  they  belonged,  impelled  not  so  much  by  their 
convictions  of  the  conformity  of  their  newly  adopted  church 
to  the  commands  of  God,  as  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  easy, 
flattering  or  congenial  situation,  or  of  shunning  troubles  for 
which  they  have  an  especial  disrelish,  albeit,  as  it  usually 
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turns  out  in  such  cases,  they  speedily  become  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  Divinojure  claims  of  the  one,  only^  apos* 
tolic  Churchy  without  which  full  salvation  is  at  best  preca- 
rious.    What  else  ought  we  to  expect?     In  things  having 
no  higher  warrant  than  human  wisdom  and  authority,  men 
surely  will  follow  their  own  judgment  and  pleasure,  and  in 
so  far  as  members  of  the  different  denominations  proceed 
upon  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no  divinely  instituted 
model  of  Church  government  to  which  they  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  endeavor  to  conform,  they  will  shift  their  po- 
sition to  suit  their  pleasure  and  conveniences.     They  will 
originate  new  usages  and  principles  to  meet  new  emergen- 
cies, till  the  spiritual  order,  rule  and  service,  which  have 
been  ordained  by  the  great  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
are  overrun  and  trampled  down  by  the  vast  progeny  of 
alien  intruders,  of  which  man's  wit  and  will  are  so  prolific. 
This  state  of  things  supposes  that  there  is,  to  an  extent 
alike  culpable  and  dangerous,  a  lethargic  indifference  to  the 
whole  subject.     When  ecclesiastical  attachments  are  based 
rather  on  habit,  taste,  convenience,  and  expediency,  than  on 
rational  conviction,  resulting  from  careful  inquiry  concerning 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  there  must  be  an  appalling  lack 
of  interest  and  diligence  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  his 
word.     Ignorance,  doubt,  indifference,  or  a  torpid  sense  of 
our  obligation  to  render  scrupulous  conformity  to  the  divine 
precepts,  open  the  sluice-gates,  and  remove  all  obstacles  to 
an  inundation  of  corruptions  and  disorders.     And   this  is 
not  the  worst  evil.     It  is  accompanied  with  a  horrible  decay 
of  conscientiousness.     An  indolent  indifference  to  the  tfuth 
of  God,  is  but  another  name  for  a  careless  unconcern  about 
obeying  his  will ;  and  an  elastic  pliancy  to  all  sorts  of  ways, 
in  things  of  divine  institution,  implies  an  elasticity  of  con- 
science which  needs   tracing  somewhat   by   the   precept, 
Prove  all  things.     Hold  fast  that  which  is  good.     Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil.     For  ourselves,   we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  we  shall  deem  it  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  cause 
of  pure  religion  and  morals,  when  the  members  of  every 
church  join  it  because  they  believe  its  faith  and  order  more 
according  to  the  Bible  than  those  of  any  other  communion 
whatever,  and  that  on  that  account  they  are  solemnly  bound 
to  join  it.     In  such  an  event,  we  should   not  be  concerned 
for  our  own  sentiments,  neither  would  any  conscientious 
man  fear  for  the  success  of  his  own  principles. 
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Whoever  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  tone  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  which  has  of  late  been  developed,  must  see  that 
these  observations  bear  with  especial  force  upon  some  no- 
tions  of  Congregationalism,  which  are  widely  entertained, 
and  indeed,  by  many  are  taken  for  granted.  So  far  as  we 
can  discover,  very  many  regard  it  as  a  contrivance  to  get 
rid  of  all  Church  authority  and  rule  whatsoever.  This  con- 
ception of  it  seems  to  prevail  more  or  less  among  persons  of  all 
sects  and  parties  out  of  our  communion.  The  very  word  Con- 
gregational seems  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  lax- 
ness,  freedom  from  restraint,  impotence  to  purge  out  heresy 
or  scandals,  a  license  to  teach  and  do  as  we  please,  inade- 
quacy either  to  preserve  or  propagate  the  Gospel,  and  in 
short,  a  kind  of  spiritual  Jacobinism.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider the  avowed  principle  on  which  it  is  based  by  its  ad- 
herents to  be,  that  there  is  no  particular  Church  state  or  mode 
of  ecclesiastical  union,  power  and  authority,  appointed  in  the 
Bible,  but  that  men  are  left  to  their  own  election  as  to  the 
kind  of  Church  government  they  will  have,  and  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  chosen  as  being  most  free,  liberal,  and 
agreeable  to  our  republican  institutions.  And  we  are  sorry 
to  see  indications  that  some  of  these  ideas  receive  too  much 
countenance  from  some  respectable  Congregationalists,  and 
that  very  many  in  New-England  conceive  that  something 
of  this  kind  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  orthodox  part  oi  the  Presbyterian  Church 
view  Congregationalism  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  a  mother  of 
all  their  disorders  and  heresies.  The  other  party  appear  to 
regard  it  as  a  friend  and  ally,  a  platform  peculiarly  conge- 
nial to  latitudinarianism  in  doctrine  and  order.  While  some, 
as  we  are  informed,  too  loose  and  radical,  too  fervent 
in  their  zeal  and  expansive  in  their  schemes  of  reform,  to 
be  confined  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Church  order, 
in  connection  with  either  of  the  preceding  bodies,  have  re- 
ceded and  adopted  the  Congregational  system,  under  the 
notion  that  they  will  be  no  longer  fettered  in  doing  what  they 
please.  In  such  a  state  of  Uiings,  when  modes  of  proce- 
dure in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  works,  confessedly  on  other 
grounds  most  questionable,  as  a  last  resort  flee  to  Congre- 
gationalism for  refuge,  pleading  that  they  are  in  accordance 
with  its  spirit,  or  that  it  furnishes  their  occasion,  necessity, 
and  justification,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to   review 
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our  opinions  upon  Church  government  ab  origine  re-ex- 
amine the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  inquire  into  the  proper  nature  and  grounds  of  Con- 
gregationalism as  understood  by  those  defenders  of  it  who 
are  of  most  acknowledged  weight  and  authority,  and  whom 
God  raised  up  to  be  the  signal  instruments  of  reviving  and 
promoting  it  since  the  reformation. 

Among  them,  Dr.  John  Owen  stands  pre-eminent.  More 
thorough,  elaborate  and  masterly  treatises  than  his,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  faith,  order  and  practice  of  the  reform3d 
churches  against  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  Papal 
antichrist,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  ran^eof  Pro- 
testant literature.  While  he  thus  fought  manfully  in  defence 
of  the  common  cause,  he  was  not  less  vigilant  and  industri- 
ous in  rescuing  Protestantism  from  the  numerous  perversions 
and  corruptions  with  which  it  was  infested.  Socinians,  Ar- 
minians,  Pelagians,  Enthusiasts,  Fanatics,  Mystics,  Formal- 
ists, Brownists,  Prelatists,  found  in  him  an  invincible  antago- 
nist, who,  with  all  gospel  meekness  and  love,  was  valiant  for 
the  truth,  thoroughly  furnished  from  the  Scriptures  with  spirit- 
ual weapons  for  his  high  warfare,  and  mighty,  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  of  their  strong  holds.  He  was  particu- 
larly intent  u|>on  reducing  the  polity  of  the  Church  to  the 
siniplicity  and  purity  of  the  apostolic  standard,  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefilcd  religion  were  greatly 
concerned  therein.  He  observed  that  the  first  reformers  were 
principally  absoi'l>ed  in  purging  out  the  leaven  of  corrupt  doc- 
trines, which  vitiated  and  destroyed  the  very  essence  of 
religion ;  and  that,  while  they  cast  off  the  Papal  yoke,  they 
very  properly  omitted  giving  any  special  and  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  precise  mode  of  government  for  the  Church  deli- 
neated in  the  Scriptures,  justly  deeming  it  a  matter  secondary 
and  subsequent  to  the  main  work  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. He  was  foremost  in  defending  the  non-conformists 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  lordly  denunciations  of 
the  prelacy.  He  vindicated  their  faith,  worship,  polity,  sepa- 
ration and  non-conformity.  He  labored  to  prove  their  doc- 
trine, worship  and  organization,  nccording  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  and  that  they  dissented  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land only  so  fiir  as  that  church  dissented  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ.  But  his  labors  were  not  merely  or  chiefly 
polemic  and  defensive.  While  he  warded  off  the  unfair 
attacks  of  advemaries,  be  wrote  on  this  as  on  other  subjecta, 
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independent,  didactic  treatises,  in  which  he  liandled  the  vari- 
ous points  relating  to  the  Church  state  in  ail  their  aspects. 
In  the  first  and  last  of  the  treatises  in  the  book  whose  title 
heads  this  article,  the  great  principles  of  Church  government 
are  discussed  in  that  profound  and  lucid  manner  which  char« 
acterizes  all  the  works  of  John  Owen.  He  exhausts  the 
subject.  He  bases  all  his  sentiments  on  Scriptural  testimo- 
nies, copiously  adduced,  leaves  no  mateiial  objection  unno- 
ticed, and  omits  the  consideration  of  no  important  branch  of 
the  subject.  He  is  an  ardent  Congregationalist,  and  discov- 
ers to  us  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  if  it  can  be  found 
at  ail.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  can  learn  the  nature  and 
principles  of  primitive  Congregationalism,  according  to  its 
most  celebrated  advocates.  These  treatises  contain  many 
valuable  principles,  most  clearly  developed  and  ably  defen- 
ded ;  principles  which  have  been  overlooked  or  openly  dis- 
regarded, by  too  many  in  the  Congregationalist  church.  We 
have  therefore  concluded  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  views 
on  some  material  points,  hoping  that  it  may  at  least  have  the 
effect  to  induce  some  to  peruse  the  treatise  itself.  Complaint 
has  often  been  made  of  Owen's  style  as  being  tedious,  prolix, 
involved  and  encumbered  with  much  superfluous  matter.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  infelicity  in  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences. His  language  is  often  heavy  and  unwieldy.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  precise,  and  we  think  that  a  repeated  peru- 
sal of  his  writings  will  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  superflu- 
ity. It  will  be  difficult  to  shave  off  any  thing,  without 
weakening  the  compactness  and  strength  of  the  argument. 
We  know  that  much  may  be  removed  without  destroying 
the  thought,  but  little  without  enfeebling  it.  His  arguments 
are  like  a  massive  fortress,  which  every  additional  layer 
renders  stronger  and  more  impregnable,  although,  if  made 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  it  would  endure  ordinary  assaults. 
On  a  careful  reading  it  will  appear  that  the  most  involved 
sentences  contain  no  clause,  or  even  word,  that  does  not 
suggest  some  important  idea  or  shade  of  meaning,  or  parry 
on  some  apprehended  objection.     But  to  the  book  itself. 

A  cardinal  question  in  the  handling  of  this  subject,  is 
whether  the  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  or  a  voluntary  es- 
tablishment of  men  ;  whether  its  origin,  constitution,  forms, 
privileges,  functions,  duties,  be  appointed  of  God  in  his  word, 
or  are  self-created,  humanly  invented,  and  are  left  to  the  dis- 
posal of  men.    Self-evident  as  the  answer  to  this  question 
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may  seem,  on  its  first  porposal,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  fundamental  question  at  issue  in 
some  important  controversies  of  the  piesent  day.  So  really 
is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  a  fair  decision  of 
it,  consistently  foilowrd  out,  will  settle  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant disputes  now  agitated  in  regard  to  the  proper  func- 
tions of  tiie  Church;  and  however  some  may  be  startled  at 
the  supposed  necessity  of  discussing  this  point,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind,  little  progress  can  be  made  in 
deciding  important  questions  respecting  Congregationalism, 
till  this  principal  one  is  determined.  And  whoever  labor's  to 
that  end,  without  this  preliminary  step,  spends  his  strength 
for  naught,  in  a  mere  shadow  fight,  in  which  he  must  run 
as  uncertainly,  and  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  Our  au- 
thor therefore  begins  his  inquiry  into  the  original  nature, 
institution,  power,  order,  and  communion  of  evangelical 
churches  «is  follows : 

"  When  any  thing  which  is  pleaded  to  belong  unto  re- 
ligion or  the  worship  of  God  is  proposed  unto  us,  our  first 
consideration  of  it  ought  to  be  in  that  inquiry  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  of  the  Pharisees  concerning  the 
baptism  of  John.  *  Whence  is  it  ?  from  heaven  or  of  men  V 
He  distributes  all  things  which  come  under  that  plea  or  pre- 
tence into  two  heads,  as  unto  their  original  and  efliicicnt 
cause,  namely,  heaven  and  men.  And  these  are  not  only 
ditferent  and  distinct,  but  so  contradictory  one  unto  another, 
that  they  cannot  concur  as  partial  causes  of  the  same  etkcU 
What  is  of  men  is  not  from  heaven,  and  what  is  from  heaven 
is  not  of  men.  And  hence  is  his  determination  concerning 
both  sorts  of  these  things :  *  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.'  Matt.xv.  13. 

"Designing,  therefore,  to  treat  of  churches,  their  original 
nature,  use  and  end,  my  first  inquiry  must  be,  whether  they 
are  from  heaven  or  of  men  ;  that  is,  whether  they  are  of  a 
divine  original,  having  a  divine  institution,  or  whether  they 
are  an  ordinance  or  creation  of  men ;  for  their  pedigree 
must  be  derived  from  one  of  these  singly  ;  they  never  con- 
curred in  the  constitution  of  any  part  of  divine  worship,  or 
any  thing  that  belongs  thereunto. 

'*  This  would  seem  a  case  and  inquiry  of  an  exceeding 
easy  determination  ;  for  the  Scripture  every  where  makes 
mention  of  the  Church  or  Churches,  as  the  ordinances  and 
institutions  of  God."  pp.  C5,tft). 
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All  this  appears  indisputable.  We  see  not  how  any  who 
believe  in  divine  revelaiion  can  take  exception  to  it.  Our 
author  shows  his  practised  skill  as  a  disputant,  and  his  pro- 
found insight  into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  giappling  this 
Eoint  at  the  threshold.  He  measured  well  his  ground,  and 
new  that  every  inch  which  he  did  not  fortify  would  be 
seized  by  his  adversaries.  And  he  had  found  out  by  expe- 
rience, that  his  nnost  cogent  and  conclusive  reasonings  out  of 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  doctriue  and  governnnent  of 
the  Church  would  be  evaded  by  them  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Scripture  is  not  the  sole  guide  in  these  things.  Oi  what  avail 
therefore  was  it  to  construct  an  adamantine  chain  of  proof 
and  argument,  unless  he  could  find  a  firm  support  to  sustain  it? 
Supererogatory  as  the  work  may  seem,  of  proving  that  the 
Chui*ch  and  all  that  properly  belongs  to  it  isot  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  simple  fact  is,  that  when  favorite  institutions  and 
ways  of  proceeding  for  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  are  shown  to  be  without  Scriptural  warrant, 
their  advocates  will  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  only 
remaining  shelter,  namely,  that  the  structure,  composition, 
polity  and  arrangements  of  the  Church  are  letl  to  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  man.  This  is  their  plea  in  substance  if  not  in 
set  form.  And  this  was  the  great  subterfuge  of  the  Papists 
and  Prelatists  from  the  overwhelming  testimonies  of  the  Bible 
arrayed  against  them  by  Owen,  the  non-conformists  and  our 
puritan  fathers,  who  planted  the  Congregational  churches  of 
this  country.  Indeed  on  this  point  lay  the  whole  stress  of 
the  conflict,  for  upon  it  the  other  controversies  chiefly 
hinged.  Nay,  the  distinctive  motto  of  the  puritans  was,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in  religion,  **  which  is  not  either 
expressly  contained  in  the  Bible  or  clearly  deducible  there- 
from." This  was  their  impregnable  shield  and  two-edged 
sword.  * 

Strict  adherence  to  it  led  them  to  all  those  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  and  order,  in  which  they  difiered,  and  on  account 
of  which  they  separated  from  the  established  church.  Some 
following  this  principle,  thought  Presbyterian  ism,  others 
Congiegitionalism,  to  be  according  to  the  Scriptures,  with 
scarcely  any  difierence,  however,  as  to  doctrines,  practice  and 
worship,  and  so  little  as  to  the  matter,  form,  ends,  and  duties 
of  the  Church,  that  they  are  viewed  generally  as  essentially  one 
denomination,  and  as  such  have  steadilv  maintained  mutual 
communioi).  So  wide  of  the  truth  is  the  prevalent  impression, 
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that  it  is  the  original  nature  and  genius  of  Congregationalism 
to  be  loose,  to  confer  an  immunity  from  Scriptural  restraints, 
and  afford  a  theatre  for  whatever  expedients  and  inven- 
tions men  may  see  Kt  to  devise  and  set  on  foot.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin and  bein<i:  in  the  unconquerable  determination  to  exclude 
every  thing  from  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  which  was  not 
placed  there  by  its  great  Head.  And  we  will  add,  that  so  far 
as  it  has  deviated  Irom  this  principle,  it  has  lost  its  primitive 
soundness,  beauty  and  splendor.  These  assertions  we  will 
substantiate  by  some  further  quo'ations  from  our  author. 

In  the  absence  of  divine  revelation,  the  light  of  nature 
teaches  something  concerning  God  and  his  worship,  enough 
at  least  to  convince  men  ot  guilt,  Rom.  i.  19,  20.    And  in 
the  suf)ernatural  revelations  and   institutions  of  the  Bible, 
some  things  are  presupposed  as  the  preliminary  ground  and 
occasion  of  them  :  e.  g.  that  there  is  a  God  ;  that  the  per- 
sons whom  it  addresses  are  human  beings  hound  to  worship 
him ;  that  they  are  social  beings  and  bound  to  worship  him, 
not  only    in  their  individual   but  also  in  their  social  capa- 
city ;  and  that  they  have  too  far  degenerated  from  their 
original   integrity,  and  are  Ux>  much  darkened  in  their  un- 
derstandings by  the  fall,  to  institute  and  offer  acceptable 
worship,  without  special  supernatural  revelations  and  assist- 
ances.    Aside  from  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  therefore, 
our  author  says,  "  These  things  are  evident  in  themselves: 
1.  That  God  created  our  nnture,  or  made  man  for  his  own 
worship  and  service,  and  fitted  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
his  soul  thereunto.     2.  That  this  nature  is  so  filled  for  so- 
ciety, so  framed  for  it  as  to  its  next  end,  that  without  it,  it 
cannot  act  itself,  according  unto  what  it  is  empowered  unto. 
And  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  order  and  government  in 
the  world  among  mankind.     3.  That,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
this  acting  in  society  is  principally  designed  unto  the  wor- 
ship of  God.     The  power,  I  say,  and  necessity  of  acting  in 
society,  is  given  unto  our  nature  for  this  end  principally, 
that  we  may  thus  glorifv  God  in  and  by  the  worship  which 
he  requires  of  us.     4.  That  without  the  worship  of  God  in 
societies,  there  would  be  an  absolute  failure  of  one  principal 
end  in  the  creation  of  man  ;  nor  would  any  glory  arise  unto 
God  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature  so  htted  for  scx^iety* 
as  that  it  cannot  act  its  own  powess  without  it.    5.  All  so- 
cieties are  to  be  regulated  in  the  light  of  nature  by  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  whereby  they  are  suited  unto  their  end ;  for 
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which  they  may  be  either  too  large  or  too  much  restrained." 
pp.  71,  72. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  the  Church  state  is  appointed 
for  those  who  are  constituted  with  faculties  meet  for  it,  not 
for  solitary  and  isolated  beings;  just  as  we  are  constituted 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  who  are  therefore  bound  to 
serve  and  glorify  God.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not 
appointed  for  stocks  or  brutes,  but  for  human  beings,  who 
are  suited  to  the  service  of  God,  and  are  bound  bv  the  die- 
tates  of  natural  conscience  to  discharge  it,  and  as  they  are 
social  beings,  to  do  it  in  the  way  of  united  worship.  But 
this  fact  does  not  authorize  men  to  organize  a  Church  state 
after  the  pattern  of  their  own  wisdom,  when  there  is  one 
appointed  by  special  revelation,  any  more  than  to  institute 
and  promulgate  a  system  of  doctrine  of  their  own  devising, 
either  to  improve  or  supplant  the  Scriptural  system;  because 
without  divine  revelation,  the  light  of  nature  gives  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  truth  and  duty,  which  yet  arc  so  over- 
shadowed by  our  corruption,  that  they  are  insufficient 
guides  to  acceptable  worship,  and  leave  us  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  Bible  for  all  adequate  knowledge  in  tilings  per- 
taining to  God.  Hence  our  author  declares  our  element  of 
fitness  is  to  adopt  this  Church  state,  taught  by  the  light  of 
nature,  to  be  : — 

•*  That  they  be  ready  to  receive  all  divine  revelations 
with  faith  and  obedience,  which  shall  cither  appoint  the  ways 
of  God's  worship,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  it,  or  guide 
and  direct  them  in  its  performance,  and  to  regulate  their 
obedience  therein.  This  also  is  a  clear  unquestionable  dic- 
tate of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  can  it  be  denied  but  on  prin- 
ciples of  downright  atheism."  p.  72.     Again : 

"  1.  Whereas,  the  directions  given  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture in  and  unto  things  concerning  the  outward  worship  of 
God,  are  general  only,  so  that,  by  them  alone,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  erect  a  Church  state  in  good  and  holy  or- 
der ;  God  did  always  from  the  beginning,  by  especial  reve- 
lations and  institution,  ordain  such  things  as  mi^ht  perfect 
the  conduct  of  that  light  unto  such  a  complete  order,  as  was 
accepted  with  himself"  *  *  ♦  2.  **  Thai  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  who  was  to  perfect  and  complete  all  divine  reve- 
lations, and  state  all  things  belonging  to  the  house  and  wor- 
ship of  God,  so  as  never  to  admit  of  the  least  change  or 
alteration ;  this  Church  state,  as  unto  outward  order,  rites 
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of  worflhip,  ways  and  manner  of  the  administration  of  things 
sacred,  with  its  bounds  and  limits,  was  changeable,  and  va- 
riously changed.  *  *  *  3,  That  it  was  God  himself  who 
made  all  these  changes ;  nor  would  he,  nor  did  he  ever 
allow,  that  the  wills,  wisdom,  or  authority  of  men,  should 

Erescribe  rules  or  measures  unto  his  worship  in  any  thing, 
[eb.  iii.  1 — 6. 
"  4.  That  the  foundation  of  every  Church  state  that  is  ac- 
cepted with  God  is  an  express  covenant  with  him  that  they  re- 
ceive and  enter  into,  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  state.  A 
Church  not  founded  in  covenant  with  God,  is  not  from  hea- 
ven but  of  men."  ♦  *  *  5.  "  There  is  no  good  in,  there  is  no 
benefit  to  be  obtained  by  any  Church  state  whatsoever,  un- 
less we  enter  into  it,  and  observe  it  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
with  immediate  respect  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  by  whom 
it  is  appointed,  and  the  observation  of  it  prescribed  unto  us. 
Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20.     Hence, 

**  6.  Unless  men,  by  their  voluntary  choice  and  consent, 
out  of  a  sense  of  their  duty  unto  the  authoritv  of  Christ  in 
his  institutions,  do  enter  into  a  Church  state,  they  cannot  by 
any  other  ways  or  means  be  so  framed  into  it,  as  to  find 
acceptance  with  God  therein.  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  And  the  inter- 
positions that  are  made  by  custom,  tradition,  the  institutions 
and  ordinances  of  men,  between  the  consciences  of  them 
who  belong  or  would  belong  unto  such  a  state,  and  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  God,  is  highly  obstructive  of  this  di- 
vine order  and  all  the  benefits  of  it."    pp.  73,  74. 

In  this  first  chapter,  Owen  treats  of  the  teachings  of  the 
light  of  nature  upon  this  subject ;  and  lest  the  import  of  any 
isolated  paragraph  should  be  interpreted  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  his  general  principles,  we  have  been  thus  full  in  our  quo- 
tations to  show  what  he  did  in  fact  maintain.  The  title  of 
his  next  chapter  is,  "  The  especial  original  of  the  evangelical 
Church  stale."   And  he  observes  : 

"  I.  The  Church  state  of  the  New  Testament  doth  not 
less  relate  unto,  and  receive  force  from  the  light  or  law  of 
nature,  than  any  other  state  of  the  Church  whatsoever."  p. 
75.  Or  as  is  elsewhere  observed,  Christianity  supposes  men 
to  have  understanding,  reason,  conscience.  While  it  reveals 
the  great  truth  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  commands  it 
to  be  preached  with  especial  pre-eminence,  it  does  not  spe- 
cify the  precise  times  when,  the  arguments,  appeals  and 
length  of  discourse,  with  which  it  shall  be  set  forth.     This 
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is  left  to  that  natural  discretion  and  spiritual  wisdom  about 
times,  seasons  and  proprieties,  which  is  bestowed  on  ail  the 
good  stewards  of  the  mystery  of  God.  But  who  would 
argue  from  this,  that  the  liberty  is  given  ihom  of  •  teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  7'  80  our  author 
observes  in  respect  to  the  order  of  the  Church : 

*'  And  it  is  merely  from  a  spirit  of  contention,  that  some 
call  on  us  or  others,  to  produce  express  testimony  or  insti- 
tution for  every  circumstance  in  the  practice  of  religious 
duties  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  a  supposed  fadttre  herein^  to 
concltide,  that  they  have  power  themselves  to  institute  and 
ordain  such  ceremonies  as  they  think  meet^  under  a  pretence 
of  their  being  circumstances  of  worship;  for  as  the  direc- 
tive light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  these  things, 
so  the  obligation  of  the  Church  unto  it,  makes  all  stated  ad- 
ditions to  be  useless,  as  on  other  accounts  they  are  noxious. 
Such  things  as  these  are  the  times  and  seasons  of  Church 
assemblies,  the  order  and  decency  wherein  all  things  are  to 
be  transacted  in  them,  the  bounding  them  as  unto  the  num- 
ber of  their  members,  and  places  of  habitation,  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  ends  of  their  institution,  *  *  *  and  the  like";  the 
things  themselves  bein^  divinely  instituted^  are  capable  of 
such  general  directions  in  and  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  may, 
with  ordinary  Christian  prudence,  be  on  all  occasions  appli- 
ed unto  the  use  and  praciice  of  the  Church.**  pp.  76,  7(1. 

We  cannot  think  any  labor  lost,  which  goes  to  define 
the  true  office  and  scope  of  human  reason  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters divinely  revealed.  It  will  do  much  to  settle  many  con- 
troverted and  agitating  points,  which  never  can  otherwise 
be  laid  to  rest.  We  think  the  foregoin<r  views  just  and  irre- 
fragable. They  must  have  the  sanction  and  acquiescence 
of  all  who  would  not  disavow  their  rational  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  or  usurp  the  divine  prerogative  of  appointing  the 
doctrines,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 
And  we  will  add,  that  he  takes  the  same  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  taken  by  this  journal,  in  its  reasonings 
on  the  voluntary  question.  Having  followed  our  author 
through  the  scaffolding,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  witli  him 
to  the  bulding  of  the  temple.     He  eays: 

*'  But  such  is  the  especial  nature  and  condition  of  the 
evangelical  Church  state  ;  such  the  relation  of  it  unto  the 
person  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  things  there- 
on depending;  *  *  *  that  it  must  liave  a  peculiar  divine  in- 
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stitution  of  its  own,  to  eyidence  that  it  is  from  heavBn  and 
not  from  men.  •  •  *  For  its  truth  a  rsXalutfi  a  perfect  con- 
summate state  which  the  lawcouid  not  brinp:  it  unto»  though 
itself,  its  ordinances  of  worship,  its  rule  and  policy,  were 
ail  of  divine  institution.  And  herein  doth  its  excellency  and 
preference  above  the  legal  Church  state  consist,  as  the  apos* 
tie  proves  at  large**  To  suppose  that  this  should  be  given 
unto  it  any  other  way  but  by  divine  authority  in  its  institu* 
tion,  is  to  advance  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  men  above 
those  of  God,  and  to  render  the  gospel  Church  state  a  ma- 
chine to  be  n>oved  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  to  be  new 
nK>ulded  or  siiaped  according  to  occasions,  or  to  be  turned 
to  any  interest  like  the  wings  of  a  mill  to  the  wind. 

All  the  dignity,  honor,  and  the  perfection  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  under  the  Old  Testament,  depended  solely  herei. 
on,  that  it  was  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  the  particulars  of  it, 
of  divine  institution.  Hence  it  was  glorious,  that  is,  very 
excellent,  as  the  apbstle  declares,  2  Cor.  iii.  And  if  th« 
Church  state  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  the  same 
original,  it  must  be  esteemed  to  have  a  greater  glory  given 
unto  it  by  the  hand  of  men,  than  the  other  had  as  it  was  in- 
stituted by  God  himself:  for  a  greater  glory  it  hath  as  the 
apostle  testifieth.  Neither  can  any  man,  nor  dareth  any 
man  alive,  to  give  any  instance  in  particular,  wherein  there 
is  the  least  defect^  in  the  beings  constiiutianf  rtde^  and  govern- 
menl  of  the  gospel  Church  state^  for  want  of  divine  instittu 
tion;  «vo  as  that  it  should  he  necessary  to  make  a  supply 
thereof  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  men.^  pp.  76,  77. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  irrefragable.  It  needs  no 
confirmation  from  us,  and  is  what  we  nave  steadily  main- 
tained. But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  the 
author  means  by  Church,  he  tells  us, 

'*  The  name  of  the  Church,  under  the  New  Testament, 
is  capable  of  a  threefold  application,  or  it  is  taken  in  a 
threefold  notion:  as  (U)  For  the  catholic  invisible  ChurcU 
or  s(X2iety  of  elect  believers  in  the  whole  world,  really  re- 
lated by  faith  in  him,  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  their 
mystical  head.  (2.)  For  the  whole  number  of  visible  pro* 
fossors  in  the  whole  world,  who  by  baptism  and  the  outward 
profession  of  the  gospel  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  (3.)  For  such  a 

*  In  the  omitted  context  the  author  quotes^  HeW  vii.  U,19,  U.  9>  x»  It 
in  confirmation. 

V6L.  V.  7» 
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state  as  wherein  the  worship  of  God  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
way  and  manner  by  him  appointed,  and  which  is  to  be 
ruled  by  the  power  which  he  gives  it,  and  according  to 
the  discipline  which  he  hath  ordained.  *  *  *  It  is  the  Church 
in  the  latter  sense  alone,  whose  original  we  now  inquire 
after :  and  I  say, 

4.  That  the  original  of  this  Church  state  is  directly, 
immediately,  and  solely  from  Jesus  Christ ;  he  alone  is  the 
author,  contriver,  and  institutor  of  it,**  pp.  77,  78. 

He  proceeds  to  explain,  that  he  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  completed  the  Church  state  in  his  personal  ministry 
upon  earth,  *'  exclusively  of  the  ministry  of  others  that  he 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of  therein ;  but  what  was  done 
by  them  he  esteemed  to  be  done  all  by  himself,**  as  what 
they  ordained  was  immediately  revealed  to  them  from  him.'' 
So  he  well  says : 

••  They  never  did,  neither  jointly  nor  severally,  once 
endeavor  in  their  own  wisdom,  or  by  their  own  authority, 
to  add  or  put  into  this  Church  state  as  of  perpetual  use,  and 
belonging  unto  it  as  such,  either  less  or  more,  any  one  thinff 
greater  or  less  whatsoever.  It  is  true  they  gave  their  ao* 
vice  in  sundry  cases  of  present  emergencies  about  Church 
affairs.  *  *  *  But  to  invent,  contrive,  institute,  or  appoint 
any  thing  in  the  Church  and  its  state,  which  they  had  not  by 
immediate  revelation  from  Christ;  they  never  attempted  it, 
nor  went  about  it.  And  unto  this  rule  of  proceeding,  they 
were  precisely  obliged  by  the  express  words  of  their  com- 
mission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  This,  I  say,  is  so  plainly  in- 
cluded in  the  tenor  of  their  commission,  and  so  evident  from 
all  that  is  divinely  recorded  of  their  practice,  that  it  will  ad- 
mit of  no  sober  contradiction,"  pp.  78, 79. 

And  will  any  sober  man  contradict  or  gainsay  it  T  If 
not,  what  beconies  of  the  principle,  that  the  non-prohibi- 
tion of  any  institution,  ordinance,  or  organization  in  the 
Church,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  adoption,  if  it  seem 
expedient  ?  Owen,  in  the  passages  quoted,  was  striking  the 
death  blow  at  prelacy  and  papacy.  And  must  the  battle  be 
fought  over  again  ?  Or  will  it  be  contended,  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  us  to  exercise  a  prerogative,  which  the  apostles 
themselves  dared  not  assume  7 

Our  author  proceeds  to  argue  that  **  three  things  amongst 
others  are  eminently  necessary  to  him  who  is  to  constitute 
this  Church  8tate»  with  all  that  bek>ngs  thereuoto»"  and  that  the 
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^  Scriptures  eminently  and  expressly  nscribe  them  all  to 
Christ,"  and  that  they  neither  do  nor  can  belong  to  any  man* 
or  set  of  men.  The  first  is  a  sovereign  right  and  title  to  the 
persons  of  men,  which  *'  Christ  hath  alone,  and  upon  a  treble 
account.  (1.)  Of  donation  from  the  Father.  {2.)  By  virtue 
of  purchase.  (3.)  Of  conquest.**  The  record  is  "authority 
which  respects  the  rules,  laws,  orders  and  statutes  to  be 
made,  prescribed  and  established." 

"  This  authority  is  not  only  ascribed  unto  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Scripture,  but  it  is  enclosed  unto  him,  so  as  that  no 
other  can  have  any  interest  in  it.  See  Matt,  xxviii.  18* 
Rev.  iii.  7.  Isa.  ix.  6,  7.  By  virtue  hereof,  he  is  the  only 
lawgiver  of  the  Church ;  James  iv.  12.  Isa.  xxxii.  22. 
There  is  indeed  a  derivation  of  power  and  authority  from 
him  unto  others ;  but  it  extends  no  turtiier,  save  only  that  they 
shall  direct,  teach,  and  command  those  whom  he  sends  them 
unto,  to  do  and  observe  what  he  hath  commanded  ;  Matt 
xxviii.  20.  *  He  builds  his  own  house,'  and  he  is  *  over  bis 
own  house,'  Heb.  iii.  3 — 0.  He  both  constitutes  its  state» 
and  gives  laws  for  its  rule,  p.  62.  The  third  qiialification, 
faithfulness,  which  is  assigned  unto  the  Lord  Christ,  Heb. 
iii.  3 — 5.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration  of  his  wisdom» 
his  love,  his  care  for  the  good  of  his  Chi^rcb,  which  in  him 
were  inefiable  and  inimitable." 

As  to  the  question  how  far  the  particular  form  of  the 
Church  state  is  left  to  the  option  of  men,  our  author  says : 

"And  it  is  in  vain  pretended  (as  we  shall  see  more  after- 
ward)  that  Christ  indeed  hath  appointed  this  Church  state 
in  general ;  but  that  he  hath  appointed  no  particular  form  of 
churches,  but  left  unto  the  discretion  of  men  as  they  think 
meet."    p.  81.    He  sums  up  the  whole  thus  : 

"  Our  principal  assertion  is,  that  Christ  alone  is  the  au* 
thor,  institutor,  and  appointer,  in  a  wajr  of  authority  and 
legisl  ition,  of  the  gospel  Church  state,  its  order,  rule  and 
worship,  with  all  things  perpetually  belonging  thereunto, 
or  necessary  to  be  observed  therein.  What  is  not  so,  is  of 
men,  and  not  from  heaven.  *  *  *  If  in  any  thing  we 
do  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  answer  the  inquiry,  which  God 
directs  in  this  case  to  be  made,  namely,  why  we  do  this  or 
that  thing,  Exod.  xii.  25,  27,  with  this,  that  it  is  because 
Christ  hath  required  it  of  us,  we  do  not  acknowledge  him  the 
Lord  over  his  own  house,  nor  hear  him  as  the  Son.  Nor  is 
there  aiy  act  of  power  to  be  put  forth  in  the  rule  of  tbe 
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Church,  buttn  them  by  whom  it  is  exerted  it  is  an  «ct  of  obe- 
dience to  Christ,  or  it  is  a  mere  usurpation/*  p.  01. 

The  assumption  that  things  are  wanting  in  Che  gospel 
Church  for  which  men  ought  to  provide,  our  author  declares 
deroratory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  especially  as  unto  his 
faithfulness  in  and  over  the  house  of  God,  wherein  he  is 
compared  unto  and  preferred  above  Moses.  Heb.  iii.  3,  6* 
**  But  no  instance  can  be  given  of  any  defect  in  his  institutions 
that  needs  any  supplement  to  be  made  by  the  best  tf  men. 

E.  03.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  if  the  principles  we 
ave  advanced  be  protested  against  by  any  portion  of  the 
religious  community,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  responsible 
endorsers,  whose  capital  consists  in  arguments  that  never 
have  been  and  never  can  be  refuted.  As  to  the  mode  of  as- 
certaining what  is  of  divine  appointment,  our  author  says : 
"  It  is  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  that  immediatelv  af« 
fects  the  consciences  of  believers  unto  obedience,  by  what 
way  or  means  soever  the  knowledge  of  it  be  communica- 
ted unto  them  in  Scripture,  either  by  express  words,  or  by  just 
eonsequonce  from  what  is  so  expressed.     Wherefore, 

^The  example  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  in  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
rulers  in  them,  in  directions  for  their  walking,  order,  admin- 
istration of  censures  and  all  other  holy  things,  are  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  about  them. 
We  do  not  say  that  in  themselves  they  are  institutions  and 
appointments,  but  they  infallibly  declare  what  is  so,  or  the 
mind  of  Christ  concerning  those  things.  Nor  can  this  be 
questioned  without  a'denial  of  their  infaUibility,  faithfulness 
and  divine  authority.'  pp.  03,  04. 

This,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  questioned.  Having  thus 
evineed  the  divine  original  of  the  Church,  he  proceeds  in 
chap,  iv.,  on  **  the  especial  nature  of  the  gospel  Church 
state,"  to  develope  its  character.     He  thus  defines  it : 

**  The  visible  Church  state  which  Christ  hath  instituted 
ondcr  the  New  Testament,  consists  in  an  especial  society  or 
congregati'jn  of  professed  believers,  joined  together  accord- 
ing to  his  mind,  with  their  officers,  guides  or  rulers,  whom 
be  hath  appointed,  which  do  or  ma^  meet  together,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  ordinances  of  divme  worship,  the  profess- 
ing and  authoritatively  proposing  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  prescribed  by  himself 
unto  their  own  mutual  edificatiooi  with  the  glory^  Christ, 
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in  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world:'  p.  113. 

That  this  is  the  gospel  Church  state,  he  goes  on  to 
prove,  because,  1st.  no  other  institution  can  answer  the  ends 
of  the  Church  state.  Theseare,  1. '^  The  professed  subjection 
of  the  souls  and  consciences  of  believers  unto  his  (Christ's) 
authority  in  their  observance  of  his  commandments."  2d, 
''The  joint  celebration  of  all  gospel  ordinances  and  wor- 
ship." 3d,  **  The  exercise  and  preservation  of  the  discipline 
appointed  by  (;hrist  to  be  observed  by  his  disciples."  This 
consists  (I.)  in  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel in  its  purity,  and  obedience  unto  the  commands  of  Christ 
in  its  integrity .**  (•<;.)  •*  To  preserve  love  entire  among  his 
disciples."  (3.)  ''  Thnt  it  might  be  a  due  representation  of 
his  own  love,  care,  tenderness,  patience,  meekness,  in  the 
acting  of  his  authority  in  the  Church."  (4.)  •'  To  be  an  cvi- 
dence  and  pledge  of  the  future  judgment."  These  ends,  he 
argues,  cannot  be  attained  except  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  fully  intrusted  to  the  care  of  particular  societies  of 
believers,  and  of  their  being,  when  joined  together  in  the 
manner  before  described,  complete  churches.  In  answer 
to  the  allegation  that  they  cannot  attain  these  ends  without 
the  aid  of  som^  su|X3rior  jurisdiction,  to  which  their  souls  and 
consciences  are  subject,  he  says,  among  other  things : 

!)  **  Those  particular  congregations  wherein  these  things 
are  to  be  observed,  are  churches  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  churches,  they  are  of  Christ's  appointment,  and  we  ob- 
tain what  we  aim  at;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
deprive  them  of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  them  as  such ;  if 
they  are  not,  but  inventions  and  appointments  of  their  own, 
then  what  they  say  is  this :  that  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary unto  the  due  observation  of  the  worship  of  God,  and 
all  the  ends  of  churches,  being  not  appointed  by  Christ,  is 
by  them  provided  for,  appointed,  and  ordained  ;  which  is  to 
exalt  themselves  in  wisdom  and  care  above  him,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Church  than  he." 
pp.  120,  121. 

This  describes  to  a  nicety,  the  precise  issue  between 
those  who  advocate  the  principle  that  the  church  should 
superintend  nnd  execute  its  own  work,  and  those  who,  on 
the  ground  of  its  insufficiency,  insist  on  a  transfer  of  some 
of  its  most  important  duties  to  the  care  and  oversight  of 
voluntary  societies.     And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
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Owen  penned  it  in  vindication  of  Con/^regationalism,  which 
is  treated  as  being  especially  unfurnished  for  these  high  offi- 
ces. If  the  inquiry  is  made  whether  he  included  in  the  ends 
of  the  Church  state,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  we  an- 
swer, (1.)  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  objects  for 
which  believers  are  associated  together  in  this  world,  and  that 
he  most  strenuously  maintained  that  Congregationalism  was 
best  fitted  to  compass  these  ends.  (2.)  That  it  appears  from 
the  last  clause  of  his  definition  of  a  visible  Church  already 
cited,  which  we  have  italicised.  (3.)  He  expressi}'  says  in 
chap.  VI.,  entitled,  *'  (Congregational  churches  alone  suited  to 
the  ends  of  Christ  in  the  institution  of  his  Church.'' 

*'  Another  end  of  the  institution  of  this  state  is  that  the 
Church  might  be  the  'ground  and  pillar  of  truth.'  1  Tim.  iii. 
15  ;  that  is,  that  it  might  be  the  principal  outward  means  to 
support,  preserve,  publish,  declare  and  prnpagafe  the  doc- 
trine or  truth  of  the  gospel ;  especially  that  concerning  the 
person  and  offices  of  Christ,  which  the  apostle  subjoins  unto 
thisassertion  in  the  next  words.  That  Church  state  which  doth 
not  answer  these  ends  is  not  of  divine  institution.  But  this  the 
ministry  of  these  churches  is  eminently  suited  unto.    There 
are  three  things  required  in  this  duty,  or  required  unto  this 
end,  that  the  Church  be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth. 
^1.)  That  it  preserve  the  truth  in  itself,  and  in  the  profession 
of  all  its  members,  against  all  seducers,  false  teachers  and 
errors.     •    •    *     (2.)  That  each  church  take  care  that  the 
game  truth  be  preserved  entire  as  unto  the  profession  of  it 
in    all  other  churches.      Their  communion  among  them- 
selves (whereof  afterward)   is  built  upon  their  common 
ifioXoyia  or  profession  of  the  same  faith.     *  ♦  •     (3.)  To 
propagate  the  gospel  is  required  hereunto*  pp.  167, 168, 170. 
Our  author  pleads  secondly  that  particular  societies  of 
believers  associated  together  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
definition  of  a  church,  are  complete  churches,  from  the  uni- 
form  signification  of  the  word  church  in  the  Scriptures. 
Ho  argues  that  its  original  signification  is  an  assembly  or 
congregation,  that  may  and  does  meet  together.     He  argues 
that  this  is  the  fair  exegesis  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  that  though  '^  an  assembly  does  not  constitute  a 
church,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  constitution  and 
exercise."  Heargues  at  great  length  from  the  first  intimation 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  state  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt  xviiu  17,  'If  he  shall  neglect  to  bear  themi  tell  it  to 
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the  Church/  that  a  particular  society  "of  belierers  with  its  offi- 
cers combined  into  a  church  state,  must  be  mennt.  That  it 
cannot  mean/ tell  it  toihe  Diocesan  bishop,  is  evident.'  That 
it  does  not  mean  *  tell  it  to  the  Church  catholic/  is  as  plain, 
because  this  is  impossible. 

Having  evinced  the  principal  points  which  we  designed 
to  elucidate  from  the  first  of  these  treatises,  respecting  the 
divine  original  of  the  Church  state,  and  its  nature  and  gen* 
ius,  we  now  take  leave  of  it  to  examine  the  second, 
which  sets  forth  the  **  true  nature  of  a  gospel  Church  and  • 
government,''  with  more  particularity  and  minuteness.  This 
treatise  is  distributed  under  the  following  heads.  I.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  church.  II.  The  formal  cause  of  a  par^ 
ticular  church.  III.  Of  the  polity,  rules  or  discipline  of 
the  church  in  general,  IV.  The  officers  ofthe  church,  V.  The 
duty  of  pastors  of  the  churches.  VI.  The  office  of  teachers 
in  the  church.  VII.  Of  the  rule  of  the  churchy  or  of  ruling 
elders.  VIII.  The  nature  of  church  polity  or  rule^  with  the 
duty  of  elders.  IX.  Of  excommunication.  X.  Of  the  com* 
munion  of  churches. 

He  begins  thus : 

''  The  church  may  be  considered  either  as  unto  its  essence, 
constitution  and  being,  or  as  unto  its  power  and  order,  when 
it  is  organized.  As  unto  its  essence  and  being,  its  constitu- 
ent parts  are  its  matter  and  form.  I'hese  we  must  inquire 
into. 

**  By  the  matter  of  a  church,  we  understand  the  persons 
whereof  the  church  doth  consist,  with  their  qualifications ; 
and  by  its  form,  the  reason,  cause  and  way  of  that  kind 
of  relation  among  them,  which  gives  them  the  being  of  a 
church,  and  therewithal,  an  interest  in  all  that  belongs  unto> 
a  church,  either  privilege  or  power  as  such."  p.  353. 

No  question  is  more  vital  and  fundamental  than  that 
handled  in  this  chapter ;  viz.  What  personal  qualifications 

five  a  right  and  title  to  membership  in  the  visible  Church  f 
Tpon  the  right  answer  to  this,  the  right  answer  to  various 
other  questions  considerably  depends.  It  obviously  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  persons  of  which  a  Church  is  com- 
posed, what  sort  of  polity  can  become  eflectual  for  their  due 
order  and  regulation.  If  they  are  principally  made  up  of 
the  spiritual,  holy,  and  regenerate,  they  c^n  be  best  regula- 
ted by  a  Church  authority,  which  is  spiritual  in  its  nature 
and  sanctions  merely.    But  if  they  are  composed  chiefly  of 
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the  wicked  and  unregenerate,  nothing  can  constrain  thenr 
but  outwurd  coercion.     We  acknowledge  most  freely  that 
the   polity  of  the  Reformed  Chuicbes  generally,  and  of  the 
Congregational  in  particular,  is  based  on  the  supposition  of 
visible  holiness  and  internal  grace,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  charity,  in  all  their  members.     They  suppose  those  Chris- 
tian graces,  that  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,  that 
quick  sense  of  obligation,  propriety,  order  and  decency,  in 
spiritual  things,   that  mutual  fellowship  in  virtue  of  a  com* 
.mon  union   to  Christ,  that  humility  and  tenderness,  that  de- 
light in  divine  things,  and  foretaste  of  heavenly  joys,  that 
conscientious  fear  of  God,  and  serious  apprehension  of  his 
final  judgment,  to  belong  experimentally  to  the  mass  of  their 
members,  which  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  constitute  a  susceptibility,  a  meetness  for  this  mode  of 
Church  government  above  any  other  characterized  by  an 
extraneous  dominion  over  their  consciences  and  religious 
liberties,  and  consisting  in  an  extensive  earthly  jurisdiction, 
stale,  pomp,  and  power  of  outward  compulsion.     On  tl>i» 
svstem,  the  order  of  the  house  of  God,  the  beautv  of  holi- 
ness,  and  vigorous  evangelical  discipline,  purging  out  all  of- 
fences and  corruptions,  develope  themselves  with  sponta- 
neous ease  and  gracefulness,  as  the  living  pnxlucts  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  grace,  inhabiting,  harmonizing,  cement- 
ing the  whole  body,  in  and  through  each  of  the  particular 
members,  thereby  quickened  and  guided  to  do  their  various 
duties  toward  themselves  and  each  other.     From  an  over- 
sight of  this  only  basis  of  an  evangelical  Church  state,  many 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  imaginntiour  that  some  more 
.  extended,  sovereign,  central  authority  is  needful  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Churclies  to  a  proper  regimen.     This  is  the  strong- 
hold of  prelacy  atid  papacy.    Oiir  author  encountered  this 
objection  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.    And  he  always  de- 
molished it  at  a  single  stroke,  thus;  those  Churches  for 
which  the  gospel  s\'8tem  of  government  is  inadequate  are 
so  far  forth  not  gospel  Churches.     And  further,  any  order 
which  a  more  despotic  system  may  produce  in  such  Churches 
is  not  an  order  which  is  the  vital  fruit  of  the  indwelling 
spirit,  producing  that  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  infusing 
into  it  the  life,  beauty,  and  glory  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  a 
dead  form  without  the  power  of  Godliness,  a  mechanical 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  constitutes  that  lifeless 
shadow  of  order  and  unity,  which  in  a  true  gospel  Churchy. 
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we  see  working  really,  vitally,  and  spiritually  in  that  love 
which  is  without  dissimulation,  and  a  dutiful,  hearty  submis- 
sion to  their  God  and  King,  beholding  whose  face,  they  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  We  freely  confess  that  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  systems  will  not  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  grace  and  godliness  in  a  Church.  On  the  de- 
cay of  all  religion,  sound  doctrine,  spiritual  wisdom  and 
gospel  love,  they  will  be  accompanied  with  contention  and 
disorder,  and  in  such  cases,  no  new  Church  polity  is  wanted, 
but  reformation,  whereby  the  existing  polity  may  be  rightly 
administered.  Hence,  it  is  a  point  of  capital  importance, 
that  lively  stones  only  be  used  to  build  up  a  spirituaF 
house  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  hear  our 
author : 

"  Whereas  regeneration  is  expressly  required  in  the  gos- 
pel,* to  give  a  right  and  privilege  unto  an  entrance  into  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  whereby  that  kingdom  of 
his  is  distinguished  from  all  other  kingdoms  in  and  of  the 
world,  *  *  ♦  it  cannot  consist  in  any  outward  rites,  easy  to 
be  observed  by  the  worst  and  vilest  of  men.  *  *  • 

•*  Of  this  regeneration  baptism  is  the  symbol,  the  sign, 
the  expression,  and  the  representation.f  Wherefore  unto 
those  who  are  in  a  due  manner  partakers  of  it,  it  giveth  all 
the  external  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  unto  them 
that  are  regenerate,  until  they  come  unto  such  reasons, 
wherein  the  personal  performance  of  those  duties  whereon 
the  continuation  of  the  estate  of  visible  regeneration  doth 
depend,  is  required  of  them.  Herein  if  xhey  fail,  they  Jose 
all  privilege  and  benefit  by  their  baptism. 

**  So  speaks  the  apostle  in  the  case  of  circumcision  under  the 
law ;  Rom.  ii.  25.  For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou 
keep  the  law  ;  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  cir- 
cumcision is  made  uncircumcision.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of 
baptism.  Verily  it  profiteth  if  a  man  stand  to  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  own  soul.  *  *  •  If  he 
do  not,  as  in  the  sight  of  God  his  baptism  is  no  baptism,  as 
unto  the  real  communication  of  grace  and  acceptance  with 
him  ;  J  so  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  it  is  no  baptism,  as  un- 
to a  participation  of  the  external  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
regenerate  state. 

♦  John  iii.  3.  Tit.  iii.  3—5.     t  John  iii.  5.  Acts  ii.  38.  1  Pet,ni.  91. 
tPhil.  iii.  18, 19.  Tit.  i.  15,  16. 
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^  God  alone  is  judge  concerning  this  regeneration,  as  unto 
its  internal  real  principle  and  state  in  the  souls  of  men,* 
whereon  the  participation  of  all  the  spiritual  advantages  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  doth  depend  ;  tne  Church  is  judge  of 
its  evidences  and  fruits  in  their  external  demonstration,  as 
unto  a  participation  of  the  outward  advantages  of  a  regene- 
rate state,t  and  no  further."  pp.  33,  34,  35. 

We  shall  now  quote  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Church 
state  of  baptized  infants.  We  cannot  discern  what  title  to 
a  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  other  outward  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church,  belongs  to  such  as,  being  old  enough 
to  '  discern  the  Lord's  body,'  if  they  were  truly  regenerate, 
live  in  allowed  sin,  and  '  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them.' 
Indeed,  we  see  not  what  materials  can  properly  go  to  the 
composition  of  a  Church,  besides  those  visibly,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  regenerate,  without  opening  the  gate 
for  the  entrance  of  the  openly  profligate  and  licentious  into 
the  fold  of  Christ.  In  the  decay  of  true  religion,  manifold 
avenues  are  always  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  unholy. 
When  men  lose  their  spiritual  discernment,  they  are  abandon- 
ed to  carnal  policy,  and  act  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  They  count  upon  numbers  rather  than  character, 
quantity  rather  than  quality  ;  the  size,  popularity,  and  te^ppo- 
ral  resources'of  the  Church,  rather  than  its  spirituality.  Such 
expedients  always  issue  in  the  decline  and  extinction  of  pure 
religion,  as  does  all  exaltation  of  the  wisdom  of  men  above 
the  authority  of  God.  The  operation  of  the  half-way  cove- 
nant in  New-England,  the  state  of  religion  in  all  Churches 
in  which  baptism,  on  whatever  pretext,  is  treated  as  regene- 
ration, is  a  confirmation  of  these  assertions.  We  do  not  see 
how  any  person  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  religion,  or 
regard  for  its  interests,  can  entertain  the  slightest  objection 
to  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church, 
as  to  their  personal  piety.  Nay,  we  see  not  how  they  can 
fail  to  approve  and  adopt  this  course,  much  less  how  they 
can  assail  it  with  jest  and  ribaldry.  By  any  other  process, 
the  Church  is  robbed  of  its  spirituality  and  glory,  and  we 
are  more  in  the  way  of  building  synagogues  of  Satan,  than 
Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  project  of  filling  Churches  in  this  way,  and 
then  purging  them  by  discipline,  it  is  so  visionary  and  im- 

*  AcU  XT.  8.  Rev.  ii.  33.     1  Acts.  viii.  13. 
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practicable,  that  we  wonder  how  any  rational  man  can  en- 
tertain it.  Prevention  is  easier  and  better  than  cure.  It  is 
far  easier  to  keep  out  unworthy  persons  from  the  visible 
Church  before  they  are  in  it,  than  to  get  them  out  when  once 
there.  Besides,  to  excommunicate  persons  for  things  which 
do  not  bar  admission,  is  the  height  of  injustice.  Moreover, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  a  company  of  irreligious  persons  will 
expel  themselves,  or  persons  like  themselves.  But  we  will 
not  go  farther  into  a  subject  which  has  been  well  and  fully 
treated  in  a  former  No.  of  this  Journal  by  Dr.  Pond.  As  to 
the  grounds  of  judging  who  are  fit  to  be  members  of  the  visi- 
ble Church,  our  author  judges ;  (1.)  That  persons  living 
in  habitual  sin  are  unfit.  ^  To  compose  Churches  of  habitual 
sinners,  and  that  either  as  unto  sins  of  commission  or  sins  of 
omission,  is  not  to  erect  temples  to  Christ,  but  chapels  to  the 
devil.'*  (3.)  Persons  who  not  being  habitual  sinners,  have 
yet  committed  any  scandalous  offence,  which,  were  they  in 
the  Church,  and  repented  not  of  it,  would  effect  their  ex- 
communication, if  they  remain  obstinate  and  impenitent,  arc 
unmeet  to  be  admitted  to  the  Church.  (3.)  **  They  are 
such  as  visibly  answer  the  description  given  of  gospel 
Churches  in  the  Scriptures,  so  as  the  title  assigned  therein 
unto  the  members  of  such  Churches,  may  on  good  grounds 
be  appropriated  unto  them."  (4.)  '« They  must  be  such  as 
make  an  open  profession  of  the  subjection  of  their  souls  and 
consciences  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  and 
their  readiness  to  yield  obedience  unto  his  eommands.  To 
suppose  such  a  confession  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  com- 
pliant with  the  gospel,  which  is  made  by  many  who  openly 
'  live  in  sin,  being  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  re- 
probate,' is  to  renounce  the  gospel  itself.  Christ  is  not  the 
high  priest  of  such  a  profession."  He  considers  it  requisite 
to  a  due  making  of  this  confession,  (1.)  "That  there  be  ft 
competent  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  especially  concerning  the  p)erson  and  offices  of  Christ. 

*  •  *  The  first  instruction  which  he  gave  unto  his  apostles 
was,  that  they  should  teach  men  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed   by  him. 

*  *  ♦  So  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  what  pains  they  took  in  those 
primitive  times,  to  instruct  those  in  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
who,  upon  a  general  conviction  of  its  truth,  were  willing  to 
adhere  unto  the  profession  of  it.  And  what  was  their  judg- 
ment herein,  is  sutficicntly  known  from  their  keeping  a  mul- 
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titude  in  the  state  of  catechumens,  before  they  would  admit 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  We  think  there  is  oc- 
casion in  these  days  for  pausing  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  our 
quotations  to  call  special  attention  to  this  qualification  for  ma- 
king a  Christian  profession.  The  sentiments  it  ex  presses,  must 
commend  themselves  to  all  persons  of  any  insight  into  the 
nature  of  religion,  or  the  proper  materials  for  composing  a 
Church.  When  pure  religion  decays,  the  principle  gains 
ground,  that  a  man's  goodness  is  wholly  irrespective  of  his 
belief,  and  that  it  matters  not  what  his  opinions  are,  if  his 
life  is  only  right.  This  is  the  crutch  on  which  infidelity  and 
heresy,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inherent  lameness,  instinc- 
tively lean.  Any  reader  of  Bellamy's  writings,  will  see  how 
it  was  inwrought  into  that  whole  system  of  error,  which  he 
was  raised  up  to  batter  down  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Hydra, 
which  as  they  successively  sprung  up,  he  smote  mortally 
with  his'Herculean  club.  No  matter  wnat  a  man's  belief  is. 
Unbelief  of  the  divine  testimonies  is  the  damning  sin  of  the 
world.  Men  disbelieve  them  because  they  hate  them. 
**  They  hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."  Rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture implies  hatred  of  them,  and  this  feeling  is  not  only  ten- 
Christian,  but  anfi-Christian.  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Religion  is  no 
blind  tumultuous  impulse  ;  no  unintelligent  and  unintelligible 
tempest  of  emotions  about  the  eternal  world :  it  is  a  most 
clear,  full,  calm  view,  approbation  and  love  of  the  divine 
perfections  and  glories,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  his  word, 
and  shine  forth  in  that  mediatorial  system  which  is  therein 
revealed.  This  system  is  supernatural,  and  positively  re- 
vealed, and  can  be  drawn  from  no  source  but  the  fountains 
of  divine  inspiration.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God."  "  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men."  Con- 
sequently, to  be  Christians  is  to  receive  and  delight  in  those 
views  of  God,  and  of  his  ways,  dealings  and  requirements, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  To  reject  and  abhor  the 
truths  which  justly  set  forth  God,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  to  hate  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  his  method  of  sal- 
vation by  God  in  Christ.  Conversion  is  not  a  mere  refor- 
mation of  life  and  manners.  It  is  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  God,  and 
what  Christ  ?  A  fabulous  or  imaginary  being,  such  as  Hea- 
thens, DeistSi  lufideU,  Umversalists»  Sociaiansi  Pelagians 
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Arminians  feign  ?    Or  is  it  not  the  God  and  Saviour  of 
the    Scriptures,   who  hath  said  *  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me  V    Hence,  all  Christ's  true  disciples  take  the 
yoke  and  learn  of  him.'    They  subject  their  natural  reason, 
conscience,  will,  preconceived  opinions  and  predilections,  to 
his  guidance.     To  reject  or  deny  what  he  teaches,  is  to  re- 
ject and  deny  him.     Accordingly,  intelligently  to  fight 
against  an  ambassador  of  Christ  faithfully  preaching  the 
truths  of  his  word,  is  to  fight  against  Christ  himself.     It  is 
an  infallible  mark  of  his  true  sheep  that  they  hear  his  voicct 
and  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow.     Now  in  order  to  a  cor- 
dial reception  and  love  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  that 
divine  illumination  which  always  accompanies  regeneration 
is  indispensable.    God  must  snine  into  the  mind,  giving  a 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
^  For  the  natural  man  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
neither  indeed  can  he,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.*' 
A  rejection  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  then  is  proof  of  an 
unregenerate  state.     Persons  of  this  stamp,  may  perform 
many  external  duties,  and  possess  the  moral  virtues  which 
are  in  high  repute  among  men.     So  may  Deists  and  Infidels. 
But  they  are  unbelievers,  and  therefore  '  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  upon  them.'    Hence,  so  far  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  concerned,  whatever  may  be  true  of  rationalism, 
or  heathenism,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  a  man's  goodness 
from  his  belief,  or  from  the  principles  on  the  faith  of  whose 
truth  he  orders  his  life  ;  for  it  consists  wholly  in  right  ap- 
prehensions and  right  feelings  towards  the  truths  supernatu- 
rally  revealed  in  the  Bible.    Hence,  we  are  taught  ^  that  all 
Scripture  is   profitable  for  doctrine.'    Thus  the  truth  of 
Owen's  observation  respecting  the  proper  manner  of  pro- 
fessing religion  becomes  apparent    '*  The  knowledge  there- 
fore belonging  unto  the  profession  is  itself  to  be  professed." 
We  do  not  conceive  that  in  these  days,  the  length  and 
particularity  of  these  remarks  are  uncalled  for,  or  that  they 
are  aimed  at  a  phantom  of  our  own  imaginations.     We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  present  wide  spread  decay  of  spiritual 
and  experimental  religion,  and  the  vast  increase  of  formali- 
ty and  unfruitfulness  in  our  churches,  is  in  a  ^eat  measure 
owing  to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  principle,  that,  it  is  no 
matter  what  one's  doctrine  is  if  his  heart  is  only  right ;  as 
if  the  heart  could  be  right  which  hates  the  truth  of  God  ! 
And  we  are  well  persuaded  that  the  present  luxuriant 
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growth  of  PelagiaDism  began  in  a  neglect  to  be  careful  of 
the  doctrines  of  candidates  for  the  Church,  which  arose  out 
of  an  exclusive  concern  among  ministers  to  promote  awaken- 
ings, revivals,  and  an  increase  of  hopeful  Christians,  when 
a  general  soundness  of  doctrine  quieted  all  solicitude  as  to 
their  genuineness.  The  next  step  was  to  new  model  all  the 
doctrines,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
excitement  about  religion.  Then  Pelagian  sentiments  were 
openly  and  elaborately  defended  in  high  places.  And  now 
that  latent  hostility  to  the  Scriptural  system,  which  is  con- 
genial to  the  human  heart,  and  which  in  the  best  time  al- 
ways lies  smothered  in  the  Church,  was  emboldened  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Thus  busy  was  Satan  in  sowing  tares  while 
men  slept ;  and  before  the  Church  was  awake  even  to  the 
suspicion  of  danger,  a  vast  party  was  organized  hostile 
to  those  doctrines,  and  that  manner  of  religion,  which  are 
vital  to  her  purity,  peace,  yea,  her  very  being. 

The  vigorous  maintenance  of  Scriptural  truth  alone  will 
preserve  the  purity  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  pui^  away 
false  and  fanatical  excitements.  They  are  like  chemical 
tests,  that  determine  the  quality  of  the  substance  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Like  the  refiner's  fire  they  consume  the 
dross,  and  detach  the  gold  in  its  native  purity  and  brightness. 
A  false  excitement  will  wither  instantly  before  the  declara- 
tion of  sound  doctrine.  We  have  beard  of  a  great  excite- 
ment dying  away  instantly,  in  consequence  of  a  single  ser- 
mon delineating  the  great  features  of  evangelical  religion. 
We  have  seen  a  tremendous  stir  in  religion  suddenly  chilled 
by  a  single  discourse  of  a  truly  Scriptural  stamp.  Pure  re- 
vivals gather  interest  and  solemnity  from  the  most  full  and 
unsparing  exhibitions  of  divine  truth,  and  decline  as  soon  as 
they  are  deprived  of  their  proper  nutriment.  That  fiery 
tempest  of  fanaticism,  which  has  well  nigh  spent  its  force, 
and  which  but  yesterday  disgorged  its  fury  upon  our 
churches  in  a  flood  of  spurious  converts,  of  extravagance, 
disorder,  confusion,  anarchy,  impiety  and  blasphemy,  from 
which,  if  they  obtain  a  final  deliverance,  they  will  not  wholly 
recover  in  this  generation,  would  have  been  dissipated  in  a 
moment  by  lucid  exhibitions  of  sound  doctrines,  as  the  mists 
arefchased  away  by  the  sun.  But  the  prophecy,  **  the  time 
shall  come  when  they  shall  not  endure  sound  doctrines ;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  will  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears 
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from  the  truth  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables/'  was  fulfilled 
in  this  case  with  a  literal  exactness  rarely  paralleled.  And 
as  is  the  tree  such  are  the  fruitsnow  witnessed. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  that  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  harmony  respecting  the  nature  of  true  rieligion  and  reli- 
gious experience,  which  are  impossible  in  a  church  that  does 
not  make  substantial  agreement  with  its  own  views  a  con- 
dition of  membership,  discord  and  contention  must  soon 
arise.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  will  be 
marred  or  broken  in  that  company  which  is  not  made  one, 
by  havinff  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all.  There  is  no  other  possible  basis  of  fellowship, 
and  let  men  speculate  as  they  please,  there  is  none  provided 
in  the  Bible  but  that  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  mind- 
ing the  same  things.  The  breaches  in  particular  churches, 
and  throughout  entire  communions,  now  occurring  over  the 
whole  land,  are  standing  testimonies  to  this  truth. 

We  believe  therefore  that  the  prosperity  of  Zion  urgent- 
ly demands  increased  care  of  the  doctrinal  belief  and  know- 
ledge of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church.  Thus 
alone  will  she  be  built  up  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones,  instead  of  wood,  hay,  stubble.  That  church,  which 
for  some  temporary  aid,  receives  to  its  communion  a  body 
of  persons  wno  are  either  strangers  or  enemies  to  the  truths 
of  tne  gospel,  is  laying  a  train  of  heresy,  discord  and  con- 
fusion, which  it  may  never  be  able  to  arrest,  till  the  light  of 
God's  truth  and  vital  piety  are  extinguished  for  ever. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  recount  the  other 
qualifications  for  making  a  profession,  which  our  author  spe« 
cifies.  These  are,  (2.)  "  A  professed  subjection  of  the  soul 
and  conscience  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  Church.''* 
(3.)  **  An  instruction  in  and  consent  unto  the  doctrine  of  self- 
denial  and  bearing  the  cross  in  a  particular  manner.  For 
this  is  made  indispensably  necessary  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, unto  all  that  will  be  his  disci  ples."t  (4.)  Conviction  and 
confession  of  sin,  with  the  way  of  deliverance  by  Jesus  Christy 
is  that  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  that  is  required  in  the 
^  baptism  of  them  that  are  adult."  (5.)  **  Unto  this  profes- 
sion^is  required  the  performance  of  all  the  known  duties  of 
religion."    ^6. )  *'  A  careful  abstinence  from  all  known  sins.'^ 

*  Matt,  zviii.  18.  90.  1  Cor.  vili.  &-    t  Mfttt  z.  37.  39.  etc. 
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We  think  the  following  not  inappropriate  to  these  days. 
"  And  herein  we  are  remote  from  exceeding  the  example 
and  care  of  the  primitive  churches,  yea,  there  are  but  few, 
if  any,  that  arrive  to  it.  Their  endeavor  was  to  preach 
unto  all  they  could,  and  rejoiced  in  the  multitudes  that  came 
to  hear  the  word«  But  if  any  did  essay  to  join  themselves 
unto  the  church,  their  diligence  in  their  examination  and  in- 
struction, their  severe  inquiries  into  conversation,  their  dis^ 
posing  of  them  for  a  long  time  into  a  state  of  expectation, 
for  their  trial,  before  their  admittance,  were  remarkable. 
And  sorne  of  the  ancients  complain  that  their  promiscuous 
admittance  of  all  sorts  of  persons  that  would  profess  the 
christian  religion,  into  church  membership,  which  took  place 
afterward,  ruined  all  the  beauty,  order,  and  discipline  of  the 
church.''  pp.  360,  361. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  author  had  in  his  eye  some 
of  the  improvements  introduced  into  many  American 
churches  within  the  last  twenty  years.  On  another  page 
he  observes,  that  as  religion  became  exempt  from  persecu- 
tion, and  the  profession  of  it  was  rendered  honorable,  *^  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  churches  about  the  admission  of 
members  were  in  a  great  measure  relinquished  or  forsaken. 
The  rulers  of  the  church  began  to  think  that  the  glory  of  it 
consisted  iq  its  numbers;  finding  both  their  own  power,  vene- 
ration and  reverence  increased  thereby."  This  makes  the 
parallel  between  ancient  and  modern  degeneracy  perfect. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  X. — Review  op  Dr.  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin  in 

Believers. 

The  title  we  have  chosen  almost  demands  an  apoIogy# 
Has  not  the  subject,  which  it  indicates,  been  of  late  exten- 
sively banished  from  pulpits  reputedly  orthodox  ?  Does  it 
harmonize  with  the  general  taste  and  movement  of  the 
religious  public?  The  abettor  of  modem  improvements  in 
theology  will  indignantly  ask,  Why  attempt  to  revive  a  for- 
gotten dogma  of  past  centuries  7  Why  harrass  the  enter- 
prising young  disciple  with  gloomy  and  chilling  views  of  his 
imperfections  7    Others  will  express  their  amazement  that 
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any  man,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  divert  attention,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the 
wide-spread,  enormous  evils,  which  will  not  cease  from  the 
earth  without  the  united  and  earnest  endeavors  of  all  Chris- 
tians. 

To  others,  however,  we  trust  not  a  few,  it  wiH  seem 
neither  ill-timed,  nor  of  doubtful  utility,  to  bespeak  a  serious 
consideration  for  a  topic  which  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  calling  ;  especially  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  do 
little  more  than  furnish  quotations  from  the  profound  treatise 
of  Owen  which  bears  the  above  title.  In  former  years  this 
work  ministered  not  a  little  to  that  serious,  solid  piety,  which, 
in  many  churches,  now  appears  *'  ready  to  vanish  away*** 
In  "many  temptations  and  afflictions,"  the  author  felt  coa- 
strained  to  publish  his  views  on  this  subject,  for  reasons 
which  might  now  be  urged  with  almost  equal  truth.  "  The 
effects  and  fruits  of  it  (indwelling  sin)  which  we  see  in  the 
apostacies  and  backslidings  of  many,  the  scandalous  sins 
and  miscarriages  of  some,  and  the  course  and  lives  of  the 
most,  seem  to  call  for  a  due  consideration  of  it.** 

It  was  the  practice  of  Owen  to  "  reason  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." Accordingly,  in  support  of  the  views  entertained  in 
the  tract  before  us,  he  appeals  to  Romans,  vii.  21  ;  "I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me."  In  common  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  com- 
mentators and  divines,  from  Augustine  to  our  own  times,  the 
author  entertained  no  doubt  that  in'the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter,  Paul  speaks  of  a  regenerate  person.  We  are  aware 
that  some  professedly  CaTvinistic-  writers  have,  of  late, 
adopted  that  view  of  the  passage  which  Pblagians  and  Ar- 
minians  have  always  labored  to  establish.  With  what  suc- 
cess they  have  fortified  their  interpretation  from  the  re- 
sources of  criticism,  theology  and  experience,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  ;  but  that  their  nrwde  of  expounding  the  pas- 
sage is  adapted  to  delude  the  impenitent  and  to  perplex  real 
saints,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  tract  styled,  "  Paul  not 
carnal,"  the  perfectionists  claim,  in  defence  of  their  main 
proposition,  the  reasoning*  of  these  critics  upon  the  passage 
in  question,  and  some  acute  minds  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  claim  will  be  set  aside. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  to  the  views  of  Owen,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  m 
the  first  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Romans,  alleged,,  that 
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Augustine  it  first  applied  chm  vii.  14 — 25  to  the  unrege- 
nerate,  but  afterwards  recanted  this  opinion  in  the  heat  of 
dispute  with  Pelagius.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
statement,  one  of  our  leading  journals  furnished,  in  respect 
to  the  change  of  Augustme's  views,  the  testimony  of  Nean- 
der,  confessedly  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  this  age, 
from  which  it  is  certain,  that  several  years  before  Augustine 
beard  of  Pelagius,  his  own  religious  experience  led  him  to 
apply  these  expressions  of  Paul  to  true  believers.  It  remains 
to  be  known  on  what  grounds  the  second  edition  of  the  com- 
mentarv  repeats  the  gross  and  injurious  misrepresentation, 
which  had  been  thus  publicly  exposed. 

To  return  to  Owen :  he  "  takes  that  for  grmited  which 
may  be  undeniably  proved  and  evinced,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  condition  of  a  regenerate  person,  with  respect  unto  the 
power  of  indwelling  sin^  which  is  there  proposed  and  exem- 
plified, by  and  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle  nimself.  *  I  find 
then  a  law,  &c/  *  Now  that  which  we  observe  from  this 
name,  or  term  of  a  Zato,  attributed  unto  sin,  is,  that  there  is 
an  exceeding  efficacy  and  power  in  the  remainder  of  indwel- 
ling sin  in  believers,  with  a  constant  working  towards  evil. 
Thus  it  is  with  believers ;  it  is  a  law,  even  in  them^  though 
not  to  them.  Though  its  rule  be  broken,  its  strength  wea- 
kened and  impaired,  its  root  mortified,  yet  it  is  a  law  still, 
of  great  force  and  efficacy.'  *  I  find  tlien,'  or  therefore,  •  a 
Imw.*^  He  found  it ;  it  had  been  told  him  there  was  such  a 
law,  it  had  been  preached  unto  him.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  in  general  that  there  is  a  law  of  sin,  and  another  thing 
for  a  man  to  have  an  experience  of  the  power  of  this  law  of 
sin  in  himself.  For  a  man  to  find  his  sickness,  and  danfi|er 
thereon,  from  its  eficcts,  is  another  thins  than  to  hear  a  dis- 
course about  a  disease  from  its  causes. 

The  general  frame  of  believers,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
habitation of  this  law  of  sin,  is  here  also  expressed.  ^  They 
would  do  good.  The  habitual  inclination  of  their  will  is 
unto  good.  This  law  in  them,  is  not  a  law  unto  them,  as  it 
is  to  unbelievers." 

*^  This,  in  their  worst  condition,  distinguishes  them  from 
unbelievers  in  their  best.  The  will  in  unbelievers  is  under 
the  power  of  the  law  of  sin.  The  opposition  they  make  to 
sin,  either  in  the  roots  or  branches  of  it,  is  from  their  light 
and  consciences ;  the  will  of  sinning  in  them  is  never  taken 
away.    Take  away  all  other  conisi&ratioDS  and  hinderances 
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and  they  would  sin  willingly  always.  But  in  believers 
there  is  an  habitual  disposition  and  inclination  in  their  will^, 
unto  that  which  is  spiritually  good." 

"  And  here  h'e  the  springs  of  the  whole  course  of  our 
obedience.  An  acquaintance  with  these  several  principles, 
and  their  actions,  is  the  principal  part  of  our  wisdom.  They 
are,  upon  the  matter,  next  to  the  free  grace  of  God  in  our 
justification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  only  things  wherein 
the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  souls  are  concerned.  These 
are  the  springs  of  our  holiness  and  our  sins,  of  our  joys  and 
troubles^  of  our  refreshments  and  sorrows.  It  is  then  our 
concernment  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  things, 
who  intend  to  walk  with  God,  or  to  glorify  him  in  this 
world." 

"  And  hence  we  may  see  what  wisdom  is  required  in  the 
guiding  and  management  of  our  hearts  and  ways  before 
God.  Where  the  subjects  of  a  ruler  are  in  feuds  and  oppo- 
sitions one  against  another,  unless  great  wisdom  be  used  in 
the  government  of  the  whole,  all  things  will  quickly  be  ruin- 
ous in  that  state.  There  are  these  contrary  principles  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  and  if  they  labor  not  to  be  spiritually 
wise,  how  shall  they  be  able  to  steer  their  course  aright  V* 

Having  evinced  the  propriety  of  calling  sin  a  law,  on 
account  of  its  efficacy,  as  an  inbred,  active  evil,  which  stitt 
struggles  for  dominion  ;  holding  out  its  pleasures  for  rewards 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  punishments  on  the  other  the  diffi- 
culties that  attend  evangelical  obedience  ;  the  author  sum- 
mons attention  to  the  alarming  advantages  which  it  has  oa 
account  of  being  an  indwelling  law. 

^  It  always  abides  in  the  soul,  it  is  never  absent  The 
apostle  twice  useth  the  expression,  **  it  dwelleth  in  me." 
There  is  its  constant  residence  and  habitation.  If  it  came 
upon  the  soul  only  at  certain  seasons,  much  obedience  might 
be  perfectly  accomplished  in  its  absence.  Yea,  and  as  they 
deal  with  usurping  tyrants,  whom  they  intend  to  thrust  out 
of  a  city,  the  gates  might  be  sometimes  shut  against  it,  that  it 
might  not  return.  The  soul  might  fortify  itself  against  it 
But  the  soul  is  its  home ;  there  it  dwells  and  is  no  wanderer. 
Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  are  about,  this  law  of  sin 
is  always  in  you  ;  in  the  best  that  you  do,  and  in  the  worst 
Men  little  consider  what  a  dangerous  companion  is  always 
at  home  with  them.  There  is  a  living  coal  continually  in 
their  houses,  which,  if  it  be  not  looked  unto,  will  fire  tnen). 
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and,  it  may  be,  consume  them.  An  inmate  may  dwell  in  a 
house,  and  yet  not  be  always  meddling  with  what  the  good 
man  of  the  house  hath  to  do.  But  it  is  so  with  this  law,  that 
it  will  be  present  with  us  in  every  thing  we  do.  Would  you 
pray  ?  would  you  hear?  would  you  give  alms  ?  would  you 
meditate  T  would  you  be  in  any  duty  acting  faith  on  God 
and  love  towards  him  ?  would  you  work  righteousness  7  would 
you  resist  temptations?  This  troublesome  perplexing  in- 
dweller  will  still,  more  or  less,  put  itself  upon  you,  so  that 
you  cannot  perfectly  and  completely  accomplish  the  thing 
that  is  ^ood.'' 

**  This  law  of  sin  adheres  as  a  depraved  principle  unto  our 
minds  in  darkness  and  vanity,  unto  our  affections  in  sensu- 
ality, unto  our  wills  in  a  loathing  of,  and  avcrsation  from, 
that  which  is  good ;  and  by  some,  more  or  all  of  these  is  con- 
tinually putting  itself  upon  us,  in  inclinations,  motions,  or  sug- 
gestions to  evil,  when  we  would  be  most  gladly  quit  of  it** 

'*  It  hath  a  great  facility  and  easiness  in  the  application 
of  itself  unto  its  work.  The  soul  cannot  apply  itself  to  any 
duty  of  a  man,  but  it  must  be  by  the  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties wherein  this  taw  hath  its  residence.  Is  the  understanding 
or  the  mind  to  be  applied  to  any  thing  ?  there  it  is  ignorance, 
darkness,  vanity,  folly,  madness.  Is  the  will  to  be  engaged? 
there  it  is  also,  in  spiritual  deadness,  stubbornness,  ana  the 
roots  of  obstinacy.  Is  the  heart  and  affections  to  be  set  on 
work  ?  there  it  is  in  inclinations  to  the  world,  and  present 
things,  and  sensuality,  with  proneness  to  all  manner  of  de- 
filements." 

The  sighs  and  tears  of  the  ^  little  flock"  who  pant  after  per- 
fect conformity  to  the  divine  will,  bear  witness  to  the  fide- 
lity with  which  Owen,  here  as  elsewhere,  portrays  the  cha- 
racteristics of"  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts."  After  making  such  spiritual  attainments  as 
rendered  him  in  trutli  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  Augus- 
tine confessed : 

"  1  am  poor  and  needy,  and  my  best  method  is,  to  seek 
thy  mercy  in  secret  groans,  and  in  self-abhorrence,  till  thou 
perfect  that  which  concerneth  me.  My  wholesome  griefs 
and  pernicious  pleasures  contend  together,  and  I  know  not 
on  which  side  victory  stands.  Wo  is  me  I  Thou  art  my 
physician  ;  I  am  sick.  Thou  art  merciful ;  I  am  wretched ; 
all  my  hope  lies  in  thy  immense  mercy.  Give  what  thou 
commandest,  and  conunand  what  thou  wilt." 
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May  it  not  with  reason  be  asked,  whether  the  general 
strain  of  preaching  at  the  present  day,  as  it  seldom  and 
lightly  touches  the  remaining  corruptions  of  believers,  does 
not  fail  to  promote,  as  it  ought,  true  Christian  edification  ?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  the  thorough,  skillful  developement,  to 
the  people  of  God,  of  the  destructive  maladies  which  still 
cleave  to  their  spirits,  is  rarely  attempted  by  numbers  who 
are  solemnly  charged  to  **  take  heed  unto  the  flocks  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers  V*  Whence 
this  fundamental  defect  in  the  ministrations  of  so  many  pas- 
tors ?  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  preacher's  own  want  of  gracious  afiections.  ''  Many  at 
that  day  shall  say.  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  ?"  to  whom  he  will  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you," 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  Baxter, ''  to  be  an  unsancti. 
Red professovj  but  much  more  to  bean  unssinciificd preacher. 
If  such  a  wretched  man  would  take  my  counsel,  ne  should 
make  a  stand,  and  call  his  heart  and  life  to  account.  He 
should  fall  a  preaching  awhile  to  himself,  before  he  preach 
to  others  any  more.  He  should  consider  whether  a  wicked 
preacher  "  shall  stand  in  the  judgment,  or  a  sinner  in  the 
assembly  of  the  just?"  When  such  thoughts  as  these  have 
entered  mto  his  soul,  and  kindly  wrought  upon  his  conscience, 
I  would  advise  him  next  to  go  to  the  congregation,  and  there 
preach  over  Origin's  sermon  on  Psalm  1.  16,  17 ;  ^'  But  to 
the  wicked  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  into  thy 
mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and  hast  cast  my  words 
behind  thee  ?"  When  he  has  read  this  text,  I  would  have 
him  sit  down,  as  Origin  did,  expound  and  apply  it  by  bis 
tears." 

In  other  cases,  theological  error  will  account  for  the 
alleged  defect.  Unscriptural  views  of  native  depravity 
tend  strongly  to  this  result.  If  the  unregenerate  have  such 
ability  as  some  claim  for  them,  it  is  evident  that  believers 
need  no  extraordinary  aids  to  complete  their  sanctification. 
These  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  so  inconsistent  as  to 
dwell  with  much  earnestness  on  the  dependence  of  true 
Christians,  and  the  necessity  of  their  watching  unto  prayer. 
If  the  enemy,  when  in  full  strength,  may  be  conquered  with 
comparative  ease,  why  represent  him  as  dangerous  after  a 
stronger  than  he  has  overcome  him,  and  taken  from  him  all 
his  armor  ?  Accordingly,  that  perfect  sanctification  is  attain- 
able, and  has  actually  been  attained  by  many  saints  in  the 
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present  life,  is  boldly  taught  by  some  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  theological  reformers. 

Others,  less  bold,  or  less  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
new  divinity,  feel  its  influence  to  such  a  degree,  that  spirit- 
ual, searching  discourses  directed  to  the  church  are  rarely 
brought  out  of  their  treasures.  That  portion  of  their  flocks, 
who  still  make  serious  business  of  cultivating  the  '^graces 
of  the  Spirit,"  notwithstanding  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  times,  complain  that  their  pastors  do  not  aid  them  in 
their  conflicts  with  bosom  sins.  They  hear  little  respecting 
the  power  and  deceitfulness  of  remaining  corruption,  and  the 
divine  succors  appointed  for  those  who  **  live  the  life  that 
now  is,  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.** 

A  recurrence  to  the  treatise  of  Owen  will  show,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  deficiency  in  question  'may  be  ac- 
counted for,  it  endangers  the  vital  interests  of  genuine  reli- 
gion. 

"  The  strength  of  the  law  of  sin  is  enhanced  by  the  two 
leading  properties  of  the  heart  in  which  it  resides. 

*"  1st.  It  is  unsearchable.  We  fight  with  an  enemy  whose 
secret  strength  we  cannot  discover,  whom  we  cannot  follow 
into  its  retirements.  Hence,  oftentimes,  when  we  are  ready 
Co  think  sin  quite  ruined,  after  a  while  we  find  it  was  but 
out  of  sight.  It  hath  covers  and  retreats  in  an  unsearchable 
heart,  whither  we  cannot  pursue  it. 

2d.  It  is  deceitful.  Who  can  mention  the  treacheries 
^nd  deceits  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  It  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  the  Holy  Ghost  so  expresses  it,  ^  It  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  f  uncertain  in  what  it  doeth,  and  false  in 
what  it  promiseth.  And  hence,  among  other  causes,  it  is, 
that,  in  tne  pursuit  of  our  war  against  sin,  we  have  not  only 
the  old  work  to  do  over  and  over,  but  new  work  still,  while 
we  live  in  this  world  ;  still  new  stratagems  and  wiles  to  deal 
withal,  as  the  manner  will  be  where  unsearchableness  and 
deceitfulness  are  te  be  contended  with.  There  is  no  way 
for  us  to  pursue  sin  in  its  unsearchable  habitation  but  by 
being  endless  in  its  pursuit.  It  may  be  under  some  great 
aflJiction,  it  may  be  in  some  eminent  enjoyment  of  God,  in 
the  sense  of  blessed  communion  with  Christ,  we  have  been 
ready  to  say,  that  there  was  an  end  of  sin,  that  it  was  dead 
and  gone  forever.  But  have  we  not  found  the  contrary  by 
experience  ?  Hath  it  not  manifested  that  it  was  only  retired 
into  some  unsearchable  recesses  of  the  heart,  as  to  its  in* 
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being  and  nature,  though  it  may  be  greatly  weakened  in  its 
power." 

**  This  law  of  sin,  so  active  and  so  strongly  entrenchedt 
has  propertied  the  most  appalling,  only  one  of  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  author :  **  It  is  enmity  against  God.  As  it 
is  enmity,  every  part  and  parcel  of  it,  the  least  degree  of  it 
that  can  possibly  remain  in  any  one,  is  enmity  still.  It 
mav  not  be  so  effectual  and  powerful  in  operation,  as  w*here 
it  hath  more  life  and  vigor,  but  it  is  enmity  still.  As 
every  drop  of  poison  is  poison,  and  will  infect,  and  every 
spark  of  fire  is  fire,  and  will  burn,  so  is  every  thing  of  the 
law  of  sin,  the  last,  the  least  of  it,  it  is  enmity,  it  will  poison, 
it  will  burn.  Mortification  abates  of  its  force,  but  doth  not 
change  its  nature.  Grace  changeth  the  nature  of  man,  but 
nothing  can  change  the  nature  of  sin.  When  a  man  hath 
enmity  itself  to  deal  withal,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but 
continual  fighting  to  the  destruction  of  one  party.  If  it  be 
not  overcome  and  destroyed,  it  will  overcome  and  destroy 
the  soul.  It  is  never  quiet,  conquering  nor  conquered.  It 
is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  have  any  expectation  of  rest  from 
his  lust  but  by  its  death  ;  of  absolute  freedom,  but  by  his 
own." 

''  Some  seek  for  quietness  by  laboring  to  satisfy  their  cor- 
ruptions. *  Making  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts, 
thereof.'  This  is  to  aslake  fire  by  wood  and  oil.  You  can-- 
not  bargain  with  the  fire  to  take  but  so  much  of  your  houses  ;. 
you  have  no  way  but  to  quench  it" 

^  The  '  actings  and  operations'  of  this  inward  foe  confirn^ 
all  that  has  been  afiirmed  respecting  its  power.  '  Power 
is  an  act  of  life,  and  operation  is  the  only  discoverer  of  life.'* 
*  When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me  ;'  that  is^ 
to  hinder  me,  to  obstruct  me  in  my  duty,  because  it  abhors 
and  loathes  the  thing  which  I  have  in  hand,  it  will  keep  me^ 
off  from  it  if  possible.  Unless  the  hand  of  Grod  in  his  Spi-» 
rit  be  high  and  strong  upon  the  soul,  even  when  convictions,, 
sense  of  duty,  dear  and  real  esteem  of  God,  and  conununioa 
with  him  have  carried  the  soul  into  its  closet ;  yet  if  there  be- 
not  the  power  and  vigor  of  spiritual  life  constantly  at  work,, 
there  will  be  a  secret  loathness  in  them  unto  duty,  yea^ 
sometimes  there  will  be  a  violent  inclination  to  the  contrary.. 
And  here  hath  been  the  beginning  of  the  apostacy  of  many 
professors,  and  the  source  of  many  foolish  sensual  opinions. 
Finding  this  aversation  in.  their  minds  and  aSections  fronx 
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closeness  and  constancy  in  private  spiritual  duties,  not  know- 
ing how  to  conquer  and  prevail  against  these  difficulties 
through  him  who  enableth  us,  they  have  at  first  been  subdued 
to  a  neglect  of  them  ;  first  partial,  then  total ;  until,  having 
lost  all  conscience  of  them,  tboy  have  had  a  door  opened  to 
all  sin  and  licentiousness,  and  so  to  a  fall  and  utter  apostacy. 
If  the  least  loose  liberty  or  advantage  be  given  unto  indwel- 
ling sin,  if  it  be  not  perpetually  watched  over,  it  will  work 
to  a  strange  and  unexpected  issue." 

^^The  mind,  the  most  spiritual  part  of  the  soul,  hath  its 
lusts,  no  less  than  the  sensual  appetite.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  the  soul  is  oftentimes  doing  as  it  were  quite  another 
thing,  engaged  quite  upon  another  design,  sin  starts  that  in 
the  heart,  or  the  imaginations  of  it,  that  carries  it  away  into 
that  which  is  evil  and  sinful.  Yea,  to  manifest  its  power, 
sometimes  when  the  soul  is  seriously  engaged  in  the  morti- 
fication of  any  sin,  it  will,  by  one  means  or  other,  lead  it 
away  into  a  dalliance  with  that  very  sin  whose  ruin  it  is 
seeking,  and  whose  mortification  it  is  engaged  in.  Bat  this 
enmity  rests  not  there,  it  cannot  rest ;  it  urgeth,  presseth  and 
pursueth  its  purposes  with  earnestness,  strength  and  vigor, 
fighting,  and  contending,  and  warring  to  obtain  its  end  and 
purpose." 

"  Now  if  it  be  so,  that  grace  hath  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  understanding,  will  and  affections,  whence  is  it  that  it 
doth  not  always  prevail,  that  we  do  not  always  do  that 
which  we  would,  and  abstain  from  that  which  we  wodd 
not?  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  should  not  do  that  which 
he  chooseth,  willeth,  liketh,  delighteth  in  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  required  to  enable  us  unto  that  which  is  good  f 
But  here  lies  the  difliculty,  in  the  entangling  opposition  that 
is  made  by  the  rebellion  of  this  law  of  sin.  Neither  is  it  ex- 
pressible, with  what  vigor  and  variety  sin  acts  itself  in  this 
matter.  Sometimes  it  proposeth  diversions,  sometimes  it 
causeth  weariness,  sometimes  it  finds  out  difficulties,  some- 
times stirs  up  contrary  affections,  sometimes  it  begets  pre- 
judices, and  one  way  or  other  entangles  the  soul,  so  that  it 
never  suffers  grace  to  have  an  absolute  and  complete  success 
in  any  duty." 

*4tal80  rebels  in  respect  unto  particular  duties.  Woful 
entanglements  do  poor  creatures  meet  withal  upon  this  ac- 
count. Take  an  instance  in  prayer.  Instead  of  that  free 
enlarged  commuaion  with  God  that  they  aim  at,  the  best 
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that  their  souls  arrive  unto  is  but  to  go  away  mourning  for 
their  folly,  deadness  and  indisposition." 

"  Enemies  in  war  are  restless  and  importunate.  So  is 
the  law  of  sin.  Doth  it  set  upon  the  soul  ?  Cast  off  its  mo- 
tions, it  returns  again  ;  rebuke  them  by  the  power  of  graces 
they  withdraw  for  a  while,  and  return  again.  Set  before 
them  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  do  as  those  that  came  to  take 
him ;  at  the  sight  of  him  they  went  backwards  and  fell  unto 
the  ground,  but  they  arose  again  and  laid  hands  on  him. 
Sin  gives  place  for  a  season,  but  returns  and  presseth  on  the 
soul  again.  Reproach  it  with  its  folly  and  madness,  it  knows 
no  shame,  but  presseth  on  still.  Let  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  strive  to  fly  from  it,  it  follows  as  on  the  wmgs  of  the 
wind.  And  by  this  importunity  it  wearies  and  wears  out 
the  soul.  There  is  nothing  more  nrarvelloiK  nor  dreadful 
in  the  working  of  sin,  than  this,  of  its  importunity.  The 
soul  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it;  it  dislikes,  abhors,  abo^ 
minates  the  evil  it  tends  unto,  it  despiseth  the  thoughts  of  it, 
hates  them  as  hell,  and  yet  is  by  itself  imposed  on  with 
them,  as  if  it  were  another  person,  or  an  express  enemy  got 
within  him.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  condition 
of  believers,  but  thus  it  is  often  when  this  law  of  sin  ariseth 
up  to  war.'' 

^  Now  of  all  things  in  our  condition,  there  is  nothing  so 
suited  to  teach  us  to  walk  humbly  and  mournfully  before  the 
Lord,  as  the  vile  remainders  of  enmity  against  God  which  are 
yet  in  our  hearts.  It  may  be,  some  who  are  wise  and  grown 
in  other  truths  may  yet  be  little  skilled  in  searching  their* 
own  hearts,  that  they  may  be  slow  in  the  perception  and  un- 
derstanding of  these  things.  But  this  sk>th  and  neglect  is  to* 
be  shaken  off,  if  we  have  any  regard  unto  our  own  souls'* 
Would  other  professors  (besides  hypocrites)  walk  with  so 
much  boldness  and  security  as  some  do,  if  they  considered 
aright  what  a  deadly  watchful  enemy  they  continually  carry 
about  them  and  in  them  ?" 

We  cannot  forbear  to  extend  our  eiEtracts  from  this 
searching  author  a  little  further,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious  to  some  readers,  because  we  believe  that  his 
deep  views  of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  experience 
must  be  inculcated  again,  with  solemnity  and  force,  before 
the  piety  of  out  churches  will  recover  a  hedtby  tone.  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  opinion,-  often  avowed  of  late,  that  the 
gospel  ministry  fulfils  its  chief  design  in  the  converMO»  of 
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sinners.  One  of  its  noblest  ends  is,  ''the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  f  "  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  ;*'  **  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  It 
were  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  undeniable  racts  of  recent  oc- 
currence, how  preposterous  is  the  attempt  to  gain  these  ob- 
jects by  expatiating  on  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  enfor- 
cing alls  orts  of  duties  except  the  mortification  of  sin.  How 
many  sermons  have  issued  from  the  press,  within  twenty 
years,  with  such  titles  as  **  The  Real  Christian^  *•  A  Higher 
Standard  of  Holiness  "  the  true  object  of  which  is,  to  press 
larger  contributions  from  the  Church,  or  to  urge  on  in  some 
way  the  vast  complex  machinery  intended  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world.  To  stimulatet  hose  just  entering  on  a  re- 
ligious life  with  fflowing  representations  of  the  splendid 
achievements  which  the  Churcn  expects  of  them  on  the  open 
field  of  benevolent  enterprise,  is,  no  doubt,  less  difficult 
than  to  lay  open  the  unsearchable  and  baneful  corruptions 
of  the  heart ;  but  is  it  equally  scriptural  and  safe  7 

Under  "  the  captivating  power  of  sin,"  our  author  re- 
marks, that  "  success  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  power,  and 
leading  captive  in  war  is  the  height  of  success.  The  apos- 
tle treats  not  here  of  our  being  captivated  unto  this  or  that 
sin,  but  unto  the  law  of  sin.  This  leading  captive  manifests 
our  condition  to  be  miserable  and  wretched.  To  be  thus 
yoked  and  dealt  withal,  against  the  judgment  of  the  mind, 
the  choice  and  consent  of  the  will,  how  sad  is  h.  When  the 
neck  is  sore  and  tender  with  former  pressures,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  yoke  again,  this  pierces,  this  grieves,  this 
even  breaks  the  heart  What  more  dreadful  condition? 
Hence  the  apostle  cries  out,  as  one  quite  weary  and  ready 
to  faint." 

*"  Sin  riseth  up  in  the  heart  is  denied  by  the  law  of  grace, 
and  rebuked ;  it  returns  and  exerts  its  poison  again :  the  soul 
is  startled,  casts  it  ofl^  it  returns  acain  with  new  violence 
and  importunity ;  the  soul  cries  out  tor  help  and  deliverance, 
seeks  round  about  to  all  springs  of  gospel  grace  and  relief, 
trembles  at  the  furious  assaults  of  sin,  and  casts  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Christ  for  deliverance." 

'*  The  great  wisdom  and  security  of  the  soul  in  dealing 
with  indwelling  sin  is  to  put  a  violent  stop  unto  its  beffin- 
nings,  its  first  motions  and  actings.  Venture  all  on  the  nrst 
atteqr^pt.    Die,  rather  than  yield  one  step  unto  it.    Hadst 
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thou  not  brought  up  this  slave  delicately,  it  would  not  now 
have  presumed  beyond  a  son." 

^  The  deceiifulness  of  the  law  of  sin  is  seen  in  its  efforts 
to  divert  the  mind  from  a  due  apprehension  of  the  vileness, 
abomination,  and  danger  of  sin.  It  separates  between  the 
doctrine  of  grace  and  the  use  and  end  of  it  This  is  the  trial 
and  touchstone  of  gospel  light  If  it  keep  the  heart  sensible 
of  sin,  humble,  lowly  and  broken  on  that  account ;  if  it  teach 
us  to  water  a  free  pardon  with  tears,  to  detest  forgiven  sin,  to 
watch  diligently  (or  the  ruin  of  that  which,  we  are  yet  as- 
sured, shall  never  ruin  us,  it  is  divine,  from  above,  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  If  it  secretly  and  insensibly  make  men  loose 
and  slight  in  their  thoughts  about  sin,  it  is  adulterate,  selfish, 
false." 

'^  A  stable,  solid,  resolved  mind  in  the  things  of  God,  not 
easily  moved,  diverted,  changed  nor  drawn  aside,  a  mind  not 
apt  to  hearken  after  corrupt  reasonings,  or  pretences  to  draw 
it  off  from  duty  ;  this  is  that  which  the  apK>stle  exhorts  be- 
lievers unto ;  1  Cor.  xv.  68." 

**  The  power  of  indwelling  sin  is  **  demonstrated  by  the 
effects  it  hath  had  in  the  lives  of  believers  ;  and  that  too  in 
men  not  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  higher  than  their  brethren 
by  the  shoulders  and  upwards  in  profession,  yea,  in  real  holi- 
ness. Such  were  Noah,  David,  Hezekiah,  and  others.  And 
surely  that  must  needs  be  of  a  mighty  efficacy,  that  could 
hurry  such  giants  in  the  ways  of  God  into  suoh  abominable 
sins  as  they  fell  into.  An  ordinary  engine  could  never  have 
turned  them  out  of  the  course  of  their  obedience.  It  was  a 
poison  that  no  athletic  constitution  of  Spiritual  health,  no  an- 
tidote could  withstand." 

**  An  habitual  declension  from  first  engagements  unto 
God,  from  first  strictness  in  duties  and  obedience,  is  ordinary 
and  common  among  professors.  How  is  it  with  the  best  1 
Are  not  almost  all  grown  cold  and  slack  ?  Were  not  their 
souls  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  world,  like 
Eli's  about  the  ark  7  Did  they  not  ^  contend  earnestly  for 
the  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  every  parcel  of 
it  ?  And  do  now  the  generality  of  professors  abide  in  this 
frame  T" 

*'  To  see  men  living  under  and  enjoying  all  the  means  of 
spiritual  thriving,  yet  to  decay,  not  to  be  fat  and  flourishing, 
but  rather  daily  to  pine  and  wither,  this  argues  some  secret 
powerful  distemper.    This  is  indwelling  sin." 
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^  The  end  of  all  communications  of  grace  and  supplies  of 
life  from  the  living  Head  is  the  increase  of  the  whole  body, 
and  every  member  of  it,  and  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love. 
His  treasures  of  crace  are  unsearchable,  his  stores  inex- 
haustible. His  life,  the  fountain  of  ours,  full  and  eternal ; 
his  heart  bounteous  and  large,  his  hand  open  and  liberal. 
Whence  then  is  it  that  they  do  not  all  flourish  and  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly T 

"  Indwelling  sin  oftentimes  prevails  to  the  stopping  of  the 
springs  of  gospel  obedience,  by  false  and  foolish  opinions 
corrupting  me  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  False  opinions  are 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  From  the  vanity  and  darkness  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  a  mixture,  more  or  less,  of  corrupt  afiec- 
tions,  do  they  mostly^  proceed.  The  apostle  was  jealous 
over  his  Corinthians  m  this  matter ;  he  was  afraid  lest  their 
minds  should  ^  by  any  means  be  corrupted  from  the  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ."  Hence  John  cautions  the  Elect  Lady 
and  her  children  to  take  heed  they  were  not  seduced,  "  lest 
they  should  lose  the  things  that  they  had  wrought"  We 
have  innumerable  instances  hereof  in  the  days  wherein  we 
live.  And  as  this  is  done  grossly  and  openly  in  some,  so 
there  are  more  secret  and  plausible  insinuations  of  corrupt 
opinions,  tainting  the  springs  and  fountains  of  gospel  obe- 
dience, and  through  the  vanity  of  men's  minds  getting  ground 
upon  them.  Such  are  all  those  that  tend  to  the  extenuation 
oi  special  grace,  in  its  freedom  and  efficacy,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  wills,  or  the  endeavors  of  men,  in  their  spiritual 
power  and  ability:  they  are  all  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
howsoever  some  may  pretend  a  usefulness  in  them  to  the  pro- 
motion of  holiness,  they  will  be  found  to  taint  the  springs  of 
true  evangelical  obedience,  insensibly  to  turn  the  heart  from 
God,  and  brin^  the  whole  soul  into  a  spiritual  decay." 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  Owen's  work,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  that  a  disproportionate  share  of  eflbrt  is 
at  present  devoted  to  the  correction  of  political  wrongs  and 
open  vice.  Thousands  are  running  to  and  fro,  hot  in  their 
zeal  to  rid  the  world  of  the  "  grapes  of  gall,"  by  attacking 
the  clusters  themselves ;  while  few  adopt  the  more  certain 
method  of  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  master  root. 

This  treatise  also  renders  very  manifest  the  folly  of 
**  trusting  in  man  and  making  flesh  our  arm,"  for  the  support 
of  the  great  inteiests  of  religion.  Our  most  trusty  leaders 
have  not  altogelher  quelled  the  motions  of  the  flesh.    The 
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subtle  poison  of  indwelling  sin  still  lurks  in  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  the  accomplished  divine. 

In  the  following  mournful  testimony  of  Baxter,  too  many 
living  witnesses  must  concur.  "Truly  the  sad  experiences 
of  these  times  have  much  abased  my  confidence  in  man,  and 
cause  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  best  than  sometime  I  have 
had.  I  confess  I  look  on  man  as  such  a  distempered,  slip, 
pery  and  inconstant  thing,  that  as  I  shall  never  more  call 
any  man  on  earth  my  friend,  but  with  the  supposition  that 
he  may  possibly  become  my  enemy,  so  I  shall  never  be  so 
confident  of  any  man's  fidelity  to  Christ,  as  not  withal  to  sus- 
pect,  that  he  may  possibly  forsake  him.  Nor  shall  1  boast 
of  any  man's  service  for  tne  gospel,  but  with  a  jealousy  that 
be  may  be  drawn  to  do  as  much  against  it." 


Art.  XL — Phrenology. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  a  very 
well-dressed,  tall,  dark  looking  gentleman,  who  has  been 
frequently  seen,  the  past  season,  walking  up  and  down  Broad- 
way  near  the  Astor  House.  There  was  something  so  re- 
markable in  his  looks  as  well  as  his  air  and  manner,  that  he 
became  the  object  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest,  and  as 
no  one  was  acquainted  with  his  name,  he  was  generally 
known  by  the  designation  of  **  the  man  in  whiskers."  His 
gait  was  remarkably  erect,  and  his  countenance  exceedingly 
grave  and  solemn ;  he  sometimes  wore  an  air  of  deep  ab- 
straction and  sometimes  of  severe  and  laborious  thought. 
His  eyes  were  generally  a  little  raised,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  fixed  on  none  of  the  objects  about  him.  His 
thoughts  must  have  been  intently  employed  on  very  high  and 
interesting  subjects,  or  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Broadway  must  sometimes  have  call- 
ed them  down  from  their  lofty  elevation.  But  though  no- 
thing had  suflicient  attraction  to  arrest  his  attention,  the  man 
in  whiskers  himself  was  an  object  of  universal  interest.  The 
ladies  bestowed  upon  him  glances  which  might  have  gone 
far  to  unpoise  his  philosophy  could  they  but  have  been  seen. 
How  they  came  to  take  so  much  interest  in  this  stranger  has 
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always  been  a  mystery.    He  certainly  seemed  to  have  few  of 
the  qualities  which  are  usually  held  in  much  estimation  among 
them.     His  hat  was  evidently  set  some  degrees  from  the 
fashionable  cock.     He  had  not  the  martial  flourish  of  the 
cane  and  the  look  of  defiance,  his  coat  had  not  the  rich  gloss, 
nor  his, gloves,  pantaloons  and  boots  the  exquisite  fit  which 
are  so  sure  to  afiect  the  female  heart  For  myself,  as  1  am  un* 
willing  to  suppose  that  the  fair  sex  ever  lavish  their  admi- 
ration except  on  a  suitable  and  sufiicient  object,  I  have  had 
no  difliculty  in  tracing  his  power  to  an  immense  pair  of  dark 
bushy  whiskers,  which  had  been  suflfered  to  extend  them- 
selves till  they  had  almost  concealed  the  features  of  his  face. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  fairly  exhausted  herself  in  producing 
this  enormous  excrescence,  and  his  whole  countenance,  on  a 
near  inspection,  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  lean  and  shrivel- 
ed.    This  luxuriant  harvest  of  hair  had  been  so  curiously 
trimmed  and  disposed  as  to  form  two  very  graceful  arches, 
the  first  under  his  chin,  the  second  under  his  nose.     This 
last  appendage  did  not  as  is  usual  bend  down  over  his  mouth 
like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  but  had  taken  a  contrary  di- 
rection and  curved  gently  backwards  like  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros.    Ail  my  mquiries  respecting  this  remarkable  in- 
dividual have  always  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  most  that 
I  could  ever  gather  was  an  obscure  report  that  he  was  some 
distinguished  philosopher,  who  had  purposely  sequestered 
himself  from  society  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  to  pursue 
his  speculations  in  retirement. 

Just  before  the  last  departure  of  the  Great  Western,  as 
I  was  sitting  bv  my  fire,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  man  in  whiskers  abruptly  entered.  The  suddenness  of 
the  visit,  together  with  the  character  of  the  visitor,  I  must 
confess  somewhat  discomposed  me.  But  before  I  had  crossed 
my  room  to  reach  him  a  chair,  he  had  vanished  as  abruptly  as 
he  entered.  On  returning  to  my  chair  I  found  he  had  left 
a  small  package  containing  some  loose  sheets  of  manuscript, 
together  with  a  letter,  which  last  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  readers. 

Sir — After  a  long  and  laborious  search  among  those  that 
have  charge  of  the  public  press,  I  think  I  have  found  in  you, 
at  least,  that  quality  which  has  been  the  object  of  my  search, 
and  which  I  prize  above  all  price,  I  mean  a  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  This,  together  with  the  sympathy  which  al- 
ways subsists  between  congenial  spirits,  has  induced  me  to 
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make  you  the  depository  of  my  history,  and  also  of  a  trea- 
sure of  whose  value  the  world  little  dreams,  and  which  I 
fear  has  been  kept  too  long  concealed  from  it« 

From  my  very  earliest  years  I  have  been  actuated,  I  may 
rather  say  tormented  with  a  parching  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  decided  bent  of  my  inclinations  was  soon  discovered 
and  seconded  by  my  friends,  who  gave  me  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  science  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very 
few.     My  own  zeal  and  industry  disposed  me  to  make  the 
most  of  my  advantages,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty-five 
I  had  made  acquisitions  which  were  the  envy  or  the  admi« 
ration  of  all  my  associates.     But  alas,  how  deep  was  my  in- 
fatuation 1  I  was  valuing  myself  on  trifles,  I  was  a  stranger 
to  all  true  knowledge,  1  knew  not  that  science  of  sciences, 
which  sheds  its  light  through  all  the  rest  and  gives  them  all 
their  value.     I  knew  not  phrenojogy.    About  this  time,  a 
happy  accident  fojr  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful,  brought 
me  into  the  society  of  the  great  Diagoras.    By  this  divine 
philosopher,  I  was  instituted  into  the  principles  of  true  sci- 
ence.    From  this  time  you  may  be  sure  I  have  toiled  to 
some  purpose.    I  have  heaped  up  knowledge  by  handfuls. 
I  have  gathered  up  the  facts  which  lie  scattered  every  where 
with  more  ardor  than  the  miser  does  gold.     I  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  my  great  master  in  every  important  city  in 
the  union.    No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  collection  of 
busts,  books  and  skulls.    But  the  grand  fountain  of  light  in 
this  science  is  the  examination  of  living  heads.     Here  I  will 
say  it,  and  say  it  without  vanity,  my  labors  have  been  sur- 
passed by  none.    I  have  undertaken  distant  and  expensive- 
pilgrimages  to  examine  the  heads  of  distinguished  individu- 
als.    I  took  one  journey  to  measure  the  destructiveness  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  another  to  guage  the  combativeness  of  Black- 
hawk,  a  third  to  ascertain  the  secretiveness  of  Oseola.     I 
have  also  visited  the  most  celebrated  menageries  in  the  coun- 
try, to  examine  the  heads  of  difierent  animals,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  whole  history  of  their  manners  and 
habits  to  their  several  cerebral  developements. 

As  the  happiness  of  the  governed  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  character  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,. 
I  have  felt  a  ffreat  interest  in  knowing  something  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  brains  that  govern  us^  To  this  end  I  have 
spent  several  winters  in  Washington,  and  taken  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  skulls  of  most  of  the  distinguished  mea 
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Vfho  make  any  figure  in  Congress.  These  I  value,  and  shall 
preserve  as  the  most  important  and  authentic  materials 
for  history.  I  can  furnish  the  precise  size  of  the  firm- 
ness of  WeKster,  the  benevolence  of  Clay,  the  cautiousness 
of  Van  Buren,  the  adhesiveness  of  Adams,  the  secretive- 
ness  of  Kendal,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  Blair. 

I  have  reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  my  stay  at  the 
Capital  has  not  been  without  its  use  to  the  country,  and  that 
phrenology  has  already  become  a  useful  handmaid  to  poli- 
tics. For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
heads  of  departments  to  guage  the  adhesiveness  of  every 
candidate  for  any  important  public  office,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  estimation  in  which  my  skill  has  been  held  by  ouf 
most  distinguished  men,  that  none  have  been  able  to  succeed 
in  their  applications  till  they  have  obtained  from  me  the  re- 
quisite testimonials  in  their  favor ;  and  to  the  honor  of  phre- 
nology be  it  said,  that  not  one  of  these  worthies  has  brought 
suspicion  on  its  great  principles. 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  me,  that  principles  are 
the  children  of  facts ;  for  this  reason  I  have  been  unwearied 
in  my  industry  to  amass  the  largest  possible  treasure  of  these 
last,  satisfied  that  they  would  eventually  produce  the  de- 
sired offspring.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been  at  all  particular 
about  the  source  provided  they  could  but  be  obtained.  I 
have  constantly  frequented  our  police  courts,  and  I  will  add» 
that  I  have  found  them  the  most  favorable  places  to  culti- 
vate a  science  of  the  human  mind.  By  frequent  examina-^ 
tions  of  criminal  organizations,  I  have  become  so  familiar 
with  them  that  I  pronounce  upon  the  case  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  head,  with  nearly  the  same  confidence,  as  the 
judge  from  an  examination  of  the  witnesses.  In  fact,  we 
most  usually  coincide.  In  our  state  prisons,  myself  and 
many  of  my  brethren  have  seldom  failed  to  detect  the  true 
crime  for  which  a  convict  was  committed,  by  tracing  it  to  a 
mal-conformation  of  the  head. 

I  have  said,  that  I  have  always  been  determined  to  fol- 
low facts,  believing  that  they  would  eventually  lead  me  to 
principles.  I  had  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  they 
were  all  pointing  one  way,  that  I  was  on  the  track  of  some 

freat  principle  which  was  to  be  of  essential  service  to  man- 
ind,  and  I  nave  now  the  happiness  to  inform  you  that  that 
principle  is  discovered^  and  I  hereby  present  it  to  you.    It 
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19  this,  that  all  our  evils  both  public  and  private,  are  the  re- 
sult of  bad  cerebral  organization.  In  short,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  discovered  that  which  philosophers  have  always  sought 
and  never  found,  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  what  is  of  still  more 
importance  together  with  the  sources  of  diseases,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  I  have  also  discovered  the  true  reme- 
dy. I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  brief  sketch  of 
a  plan  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  vice  and  misery  from 
the  world.  I  have  mysell  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  per- 
fect feasibility,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
much  less  labor  and  expense  than  some  of  our  projects  for 
internal  improvements.  You  may  remember  that  the  an- 
cient Spartans  had  a  custom  of  subjecting  every  infant  to  a 
certain  examination  before  it  was  formally  received  into  the 
commonwealth.  If  the  child  were  found  to  have  such  a  con- 
stitution of  body  as  would  make  him  a  burden  to  himself  and 
others ;  above  all,  if  there  seemed  not  to  be  promise  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war,  they  suffered 
him  to  perish.  This  though  a  cruel,  was  a  useful  institution ; 
it  raised  up  a  nation  of  philosophers  and  warriors,  and  per- 
haps exalted  man's  physical  and  intellectual  system  to  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  it  was  ever  raised. 

Now  mine,  though  a  similar,  is  a  perfectly  humane  in- 
stitution. I  propose  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  it  be 
immediately  brought  before  a  jury  of  phrenologists,  who 
shall  be  sworn  to  examine  his  head  according  to  the  most 
approved  principles  of  their  science.  In  case  they  give  their 
certificate  in  its  favor,  then  it  shall  be  immediately  adopted 
into  the  commonwealth.  But  should  they  find  it  possessed 
of  a  miserly,  sensual,  or  ruffian  head,  such  a  one  that,  un- 
der the  ordinary  temptations  of  human  life,  would  make  the 
person  a  source  of  mischief  and  corruption  to  others,  and, 
by  propagating  his  like,  would  taint  the  next  generation,  in 
this  case,  that  me  person  be  formally  excommunicated  from 
the  commonwealth,  which  certainly  has  a  right  to  elect  its 
own  members.  The  different  sexes  of  these  convicts  are  to 
be  kept  in  separate  institutions,  and  never  permitted  to 
associate  together ;  they  are  to  be  furnished  with  wholesome 
food  and  constant  employment,  and  always  subjected  to 
the  vigilance  of  keepers  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
they  do  one  another  no  injury.  This  would  save  to  the  un- 
happy individuals  all  the  guilt  which  they  would  otherwise 
amass,  and  save  to  the  community  the  expense  of  couns, 
Vol.  V.  83 
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jails,  judges,  juries  and  lawyers.  Moreover,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  entirely  re- 
move the  mal-conformations,  which,  through  igporance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  for 
centuries.  In  short,  we  might  soon  drive  vice  and  misery 
quite  out  of  the  world,  and  bar  the  door  for  ever  against 
their  re-admission. 

This  great  work  has  engrossed  my  thoughts  for  several 
years,  and  I  intend  that  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  it  I  have  lectured,  written,  visited,  journeyed  and 
corresponded,  and  at  last  begin  to  see  my  efforts  crowned 
with  success.  We  have  determined  to  make  use  of  a  vol- 
untary association  till  legislatures  can  be  brought  into  the 
scheme,  and  a  few  benevolent  individuals  who  shall  be  name- 
less, have  formed  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  vice  and  misery  from  this  earth.  I  have  always 
been  ambitious  of  enrolling  my  name  among  the  philanthro- 
pists and  reformers  who  have  graced  the  present  age  in  such 
numbers^  and  should  I  succeed  in  fairly  putting  things  in  a 
train  to  remove  all  evil  from  the  world,  I  shall  feel  that  1  have 
not  been  wholly  useless  in  my  generation,  and  hope  man- 
kind some  day  or  other  will  look  upon  me  as  their  benefactor* 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Europe,  to  form  similar  socie- 
ties abroad.  I  have  also  a  commission  from  certain  men 
who  profess  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  government  to  measure 
the  firmness  of  Queen  Victoria.  I  have  also  been  requested 
by  a  young  virtuoso  to  visit  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  as- 
certain some  points  in  the  character  of  certain  English 
kings,  upon  which  history  has  been  silent,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  skulls  themselves. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  for  which  I 
have  been  all  along  preparing  you.  During  the  life  of  the 
great  Diagoras  I  took  copious  notes  of  certain  of  his  lec- 
tures and  conversations  which  were  not  trusted  to  an  ordi- 
nary audience,  but  were  reserved  for  the  ears  of  those  who 
had  been  more  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sci- 
ence. It  was  his  dying  charge,  that  these  should  be  publish- 
ed as  soon  as  the  public  mind  should  be  able  to  bear  them. 
That  time  I  fancy  nns  now  arrived,  but  alas,  business  of  the 
utmost  urgency  calls  me  away,  and  I  am  obliged  to  devolve 
the  important  work  on  you.  Should  you  accept  the  trust, 
your  answer  will  be  directed  to  the  address  which  1  have 
placed  below.    Should  you 
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After  examining  the  manuscripts  of  the  man  in  whiskers, 
and  making  them  matter  of  mature  deliberation,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  admit  them.  I  confess  that  nothing  has  weighed 
with  me  more  than  the  decided  partiality  of  my  readers  to 
very  short  articles.  Men  are  gifted  with  the  quality  of  pa- 
tience in  very  different  degrees.  Some  will  hardly  find  their 
way  through  a  discussion  of  five  pages,  some  will  even  get 
very  well  through  ten  or  fifteen,  but  I  have  found  very  few 
who  can  pass  over  twenty-five  or  thirty,  without  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  refresh  themselves,  and  recruit  their  spirits. 
Should  this  plan  of  short  essays  meet  any  favor,  I  shall  be 
inclined  frequently  to  adopt  it. 


Le  cturb   1 . 

Young  Crentlemen : — You  who  have  arrived  at  some  just 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  phrenology,  may  have 
been  surprised  at  hearing  us  making  use  of  the  words  God, 
soul,  ana  duty ;  you  may  have  wondered  how  we  could 
speak  in  such  high  terms  of  the  Bible  in  our  more  public  lec- 
tures, and  even  quote  it ;  and  perhaps  you  have  been  led  to 
divine  the  true  cause.  The  fact  is,  we  owe  some  respect  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  we  have  some 
apprehensions  from  the  influence  of  their  blind  attachments 
to  long  received  opinions. 

The  truth  is,  mankind  have  always  shown  an  unaccount- 
able malix^e  towards  their  benefactors.  Galileo,  Newton, 
Harvey  and  Jenner  were  all,  in  some  way  or  other,  perse- 
cuted foi:  the  most  magnificent  and  useful  discoveries,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  if  most  of  our  lecturers  on  phre- 
nology should  be  imprudent  enough  to  expose  their  true 
views,  without  any  ambiguity,  before  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly, that  thev  would  be  more  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  doors 
than  to  receive  the  praise  and  admiration  which  their  inge- 
nuity usually  secures  to  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
communicate  the  more  important  secrets  of  the  science  to 
those  only  who  show  a  sincere  thirst  for  true  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  a  noble  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  there  prevail  among  us  two 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  I  shall  first 
describe  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  which  is  by 
far  the  more  general,  and  indeed  is  embraced  by  all  who 
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have  penetrated  at  all  into  the  depths  of  the  science,  I  shall 
then  unfold  and  attempt  to  OTerthrow  the  second. 

Phrenology  originated  in  the  researches  of  an  accom- 
plished anatomist  He  had  observed  that  every  important 
function  in  the  human  body  was  performed  by  some  curious 
organ,  admirably  adapted  to  the  end.  He  knew  that  the 
liver  secretes  the  bile,  that  the  stomach  digests  the  food,  that 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  and  he  was  surprised  that  no 
important  function  had  ever  been  attributed  to  the  brain* 
Setting  himself  down  to  conjecture,  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
as  the  brain  is  evidently  the  most  important  organ,  and 
thought  the  most  important  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
system,  that  the  brain  mi^ht  be  the  organ  of  thought  This 
sudden  light  filled  his  mmd  with  ecstasy,  and  he  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  theory,  which  he  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner.  Nature  has  formed  no  important 
organ  in  vain.  The  brain  is  an  important  organ,  and  if  it 
do  not  think,  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  do ;  therefore,  the 
brain  must  be  the  or^an  of  thought  Having  thus  discover- 
ed the  great  organ  of  thought,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
determine  the  location  of  its  different  faculties. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  phrenology  is,  that 
there  is  no  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  But 
yet,  as  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  brain  alone  which  thinks,  per- 
ceives and  feels,  there  is  some  difference  among  us  as  to  the  pro- 
per definition  of  man.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Drain  alone  is  man ;  others  take  the  spinal  marrow,  nerves  and 
gandions  also  into  the  definition ;  but  most  extend  it  to  the 
whole  body.  We  all  agree  with  Moses,  who  has  taught  us 
that  man  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  we 
are  now  pretty  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  he  is  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  dirt,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  elephant,  but 
larger  than  the  dog,  and  organized  for  higher  functions  than 
either.  But  strictly  speaking,  the  brain  is  not  a  single  or- 
gan, but  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  it  is  the  great  object  of 
phrenology  to  distribute  among  these  organs  all  the  various 
mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

A  phrenologist  will  tell  you  precisely  by  what  organ 
every  particular  mental  operation  is  performed.  For  in- 
stance he  will  point  you  to  one  organ  by  which  a  man  loves 
his  children,  a  second  by  which  he  loves  his  money,  houses 
and  lands  ;  a  third  by  which  he  loves  his  wife  ;  a  fourth  by 
which  he  esteems  himself;  a  fifth  by  which  he  loves  roast 
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beefy  or  rather,  as  there  is  no  thinking  substance  distinct  from 
the  brain,  he  will  tell  you  what  part  of  it  thinks,  what  pari 
perceives,  what  part  loves,  and  what  compares  and  judges. 
You  will  perceive  by  this  skull  that  the  science  has  ar- 
rived almost  to  perfection :  we  have  alreadv  got  the  skull 
almost  completely  laid  out  into  faculties,  and  if  metaphysi* 
cians  keep  up  the  practice  of  discovering  new  faculties  in  the 
human  mmd  every  year,  phrenologists  will  be  sadly  puzzled 
how  to  find  room  for  them. 

Having  described  to  you  the  theory  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  respectable,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  philosophers,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  the  system 
which  is  embraced  by  a  few  individuals  who  choose  to  style 
themselves  phrenologists,  but  who  are  held  in  more  contempt 
by  us  than  even  the  genuine  spiritualists. 

These  men  believe  that  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance distinct  from  the  body.  They  suppose  that  the  brain 
itself  does  not  think  more  than  the  liver  or  the  stomach,  but 
that  its  only  office  is  to  assist  the  mind  either  to  think  or 
else  to  manifest  its  thoughts. 

Do  you  see,  young  ffentlemen,  what  principles  these  en- 
thusiasts have  admitted  into  phrenology  ?  First,  here  is  a 
thinking  spiritual  substance  as  distinct  from  the  body  as  it 
is  from  the  moon  ;  then  it  has  all  its  faculties  inherent  in  it- 
self, so  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  no  more  or- 
gans of  thought  than  the  folds  of  the  stomach :  then  it  is 
tnis  substance  alone  that  performs  all  its  appropriate  func- 
tions, and  the  brain  can  no  more  be  said  to  think  and  feel  and 
perceive,  than  it  can  be  said  to  digest  the  food  or  propel  the 
blood.  Now  I  say  this  is  a  denid  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  It  overturns  all  our  favorite  positions. 
If  once  we  admit  tliat  thought  and  feeling  are  not  the 
properties  of  matter,  or  of  any  particular  state  or  organization 
of  matter ;  if  it  be  as  reall  v  a  property  of  mind  to  reason 
and  feel,  as  it  is  of  matter  to  be  hard  or  soft,  round  or  square, 
then  it  is  destroying  all  conceptions  of  this  substance,  and 
absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  that  it  needs  the  aid  of  mate- 
rial organs  to  perform  its  own  appropriate  functions,  to  ex- 
ert its  own  inherent  faculties.  If  the  mind  itself  possesses 
the  faculty  oi  thought,  pray  what  assistance  does  it  need  from 
the  brain,  and  if  the  brain  does  not  possess  this  faculty,  how 
is  it  to  yield  this  assistance  7  As  well  might  the  ass  attempt 
to  assist  the  nightingale  in  singing. 
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Once  convince  men  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  and  you  can  never  persuade  them  that 
it  needs  the  assistance  of  matter  in  order  to  exhibit  its  dis* 
tinctive  properties ;  and  once  concede  that  a  spirit  may 
think  without  a  brain,  and  you  introduce  angels  ;  yes,  and 
there  may  be  a  God  for  aught  we  know,  and  once  introduce 
R  God  and  you  overturn  phrenology  from  its  very  founda- 
tions. What  would  nine-tenths  of  our  converts  give  for 
Phrenology,  provided  it  taught  the  existence  of  a  God  T 
'hey  would  about  as  soon  receive  the  Bible  and  catechism. 
Convince  one  half  of  our  adherents  that  there  is  a  God  who 
sees  them,  who  has  always  been  watching  them,  and  will 
hereafter  bring  them  into  judgment,  and  you  frighten  the 
very  life  out  of  them  ;  you  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  their  hopes,  and  poison  their  pleasures  at  their  very 
source. 

Besides,  once  admit  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance 
which  possesses  within  itself  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  ful- 
Iv  able  to  perform  certain  operations,  and  who  will  believe 
that  it  has  need  of  any  foreign  assistance  to  perform  such 
acts  ?  You  make  no  more  of  phrenology  than  the  Pelagians 
do  of  grace ;  the  brain  only  assists  the  mind  to  do  a  work  to 
which  it  is  fully  competent  without  aid. 

Admit  the  existence  of  a  thinking  mind,  and  you  make 
phrenology  absolutely  un philosophical ;  you  introduce  a 
cause  fully  adequate  to  all  the  eftects  for  which  you  are  to 
account,  and  then  suppose  that  another  cause  has  some  share 
in  their  production ;  you  do  more,  you  admit  a  cause  which 
you  allow,  actually  produces  these  effects.  You  in  fact 
deny  that  this  new  cause  has  any  share  in  the  production  of 
these  efiects,  for  you  allow  that  it  is  the  mind  alone  which 
thinks,  feels,  and  reasons,  and  that  the  brain  no  more  per- 
forms such  acts  than  the  stomach  or  lungs.  Now  what  aid 
does  the  mind  receive  from  this  assistant,  when  it  performs 
all  the  work  itself?  Once  persuade  people  that  they  have  a 
thinking  mind  that  has  faculties  for  every  mental  operation 
within  itself,  and  they  will  instantly  scout  the  idea  of  cere- 
bral organs. 

If  the  brain  cannot  think  and  reason,  it  is  capable  onl^ 
of  certain  changes  in  the  qualities  or  positions  of  its  parti- 
cles ;  and  pray  what  assistance  could  such  changes  in  a  soft 
and  pulpy  mass  be  supposed  to  afford  a  spiritual  mind  in 
seeing  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
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right  ones  ?  how  could  they  be  supposed  to  help  the  man  to 
love  his  children  himself  or  his  kind  ? 

If  you  give  up  the  idea  that  the  brain  actually  affords 
the  mind  any  assistance  in  thinking,  and  say  that  its  action 
however  must  precede  that  of  the  mind,  the  question  arises, 
what  moves  the  brain  ?  You  trace  all  acts  to  the  brain  as 
the  first  cause,  and  you  may  as  well  dispense  with  the  other. 
If  you  teach  that  all  the  mental  acts  have  their  source  in  the 
action  of  matter,  you  might  as  well  teach  that  they  are  in 
fact  the  action  of  matter.  Phrenologists  would  have  little 
objection  to  this  sentiment,  but  they  well  know  that  if  an  im« 
material  mind  be  admitted,  that  such  a  principle  can  never 
gain  a  footing. 

Some  have  been  absurd  enough  to  suppose  that  the  mind 
performs  all  mental  acts,  but  that  certain  changes  in  the 
brain  result  from  them,  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  and  have  pretended  to  call  this  phrenology.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  absolute  spiritualism.  All  the  old  theologians  have 
been  ready  to  admit  a  mutual  sympathy  between  the  mind 
and  body.  They  supposed  that  the  brain,  when  in  health, 
acted  as  a  kind  of  scapement,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
kept  the  motions  of  the  intellect  steady  ;  that  when  diseased 
the  mind  itself  sympathised  in  its  disorder,  but  they  never 
believed  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  organs  of 
mind. 

Some  who  deny  that  the  brain  even  assists  the  mind  in 
thinking,  nevertheless  assert  that  it  helps  it  to  manifest  its 
actions.  We  all  indeed  use  this  language  before  promiscu- 
ous assemblies,  but  no  genuine  phrenologist  ever  thought 
that  the  brain  did  no  more  than  merely  help  the  mind  to 
manifest  its  actions.  To  whom  does  it  manifest  them,  pray  7 
Not  to  ourselves,  for  we  are  the  mind,  and  need  not,  on 
this  theory,  the  help  of  a  dull  mass  of  dirt  to  make  us  con- 
scious of  our  own  acts.  The  fact  is,  this  consciousness  con- 
stitutes the  acts  themselves.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  brain 
makes  our  acts  evident  to  others,  we  reply  so  does  the  whole 
body  forsooth. 

Now  to  what  do  the  principles  of  these  pretended  phre- 
nologists  amount  7  Why  that  the  brain  no  more  thinks  than 
the  stomach :  that  those  organs  which  our  philosophers  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  discover  and  describe,  do  nothing 
that  any  more  resembles  thinking  and  reasoning  than  the 
secreting  of  the  bile  or  the  propulsion  of  the  blood»    It  is 
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an  abuse  of  language  to  call  them  organs.  In  short,  they  do 
not  make  out  that  they  even  serve  to  manifest  thought  In 
fact  they  tear  up  the  science  by  the  very  roots.  They  have 
wholly  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  science. 

Phrenology  contents  itself  v^ith  investigating  merely  the 
agent  and  the  organs  of  thought  It  does  not  attempt  to 
describe  and  reason  upon  the  mental  acts  themselves  ;  this 
is  the  province  of  a  perfectly  distinct  science.  It  matters 
not  whether  mental  acts  have  their  source  in  the  brain  or 
a  thinking  mind ;  they  can  be  known  only  by  consciousness* 
and  a  metaphysician  may  have  consciousness  in  as  high  per« 
fection  as  a  phrenologist.  In  fact,  many  have  cultivated 
this  faculty  of  consciousness  with  even  more  success  than 
phrenologists.*  Was  it  not  by  consciousness  without  one 
particle  of  phrenology  that  Dr.  Emmons  discovered  that 
mankind  had  always  been  in  a  blunder  in  supposing  they 
had  a  will  or  heart  7    Did  he  not  demonstrate  to  a  whole 

Eineration  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  nature  ?  Did  not 
r.  Taylor,  by  diligently  cultivating  the  same  faculty  of 
consciousness,  discover  the  permanent  voluntary  purpose, 
and  prove  its  existence  to  half  the  ministers  in  Connecticut? 
Did  not  this  same  gentleman  discover  from  consciousness 
that  all  religion  is  nothing  more  than  the  love  of  self?  Did 
not  Dr.  Beecher,  bv  mere  consciousness,  discover  the  will 
again  after  it  had  been  lost  full  forty  years  1  Did  he  not 
search  the  depths  and  ransack  the  dark  comers  of  his  mind 
till  he  had  found  a  second  will,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  the  power  of  contrary  choice.  This  gentleman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a  surprising  manner  in  cultivating  conscious* 
ness,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  not  content  with 
the  glory  of  discovering  two  wills,  he  will  yet  find  a  third, 
should  tne  necessities  of  his  system  ever  require  it 

Has  not  Dr.  Fitch,  without  the  least  aid  from  phrenolo- 
gy, demonstrated  that  to  predicate  holiness  or  sinfulness  of 
man  in  distinction  from  his  actions,  is  blasphemous  and  ab- 
surd in  the  highest  degree  ?  Are  not  these  men  shocked  to 
hear  holiness  ascribed  to  angels,  or  sinfulness  to  devils,  as 
such  ?  Has  not  this  gentleman  proved  to  general  satis&ction, 
that  sinful  actions  express  no  moral  attribute  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  originate  7  Have  not  the  New-Haven  students, 
without  a  particle  of  phrenology  or  theology  even,  proved 
to  sinners  the  truth  of  these  glad  tidings,  and  have  they  not 
repented  by  hundreds  on  the  spot  7  Have  not  the  New-Ha* 
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ven  divinely  without  any  assistanceTfrom  our  science,  been 
laboring  with  unwearied  pains  to  convince  men  that  propen- 
sities to  sin,  if  any  such  exist,  that  propensities  to  sin  are 
not  sinful  propensities  ;  and  are  not  thieves,  gamblers,  sots 
and  villains  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  truth  ?  Do 
they  not  quote  the  authority  of  these  divines  to  prove  that 
all  their  inherent  propensities  are  constitutional,  and  that 
every  passion  or  disposition  which  belongs  to  human  nature  i* 
innocent  T  In  short,  have  not  Dr.  Beecher  and  the  New-Haven 
divines  formally  set  up  their  consciousness  against  revela- 
tion, and  taught  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  re* 
ceived  which  opposes  it  7  Let  phrenology  then  be  content 
with  its  own  province  ;  it  ha&jiothin^  to  do  with  conscipus- 
ness  :  the  New  School  divines  will  manage  that  without 
our  aid.  Both  sciences  are  fast  coming  to  the  same  results^ 
and  will  soon  establish  the  same  great  principle. 

Perhaps,  young  ffentlemen,  some  of  you  may  have  be- 
come weary  by  the  length  of  this  discussion,  but  I  have  se«- 
rious  apprehensions  from  the  laxness  of  these  new  principles 
in  phrenology,  and  could  not'say  less.  I  will  barely  notice 
another  theory  and  dose.  It  is  this.  That  a  very  subtil, 
material  soul  inhabits  and  actuates  the  body.  This  theory 
takes  away,  it  is  true,  all  manner  of  importance  from  tfaie 
brain,  but  then  it  attributes  all  mental  operations  to  organized 
matter.  But  what  need,  pray,  that  matter  should  be  so  re^ 
fined  and  attenuated  in  order  to  think  and  feel  ?  Our  best 
anatomists  think  they  see  in  the  formation  of  the  brain  an 
organization  as  admirably  adapted  to  thinking,  as  exists  in 
the  heart  for  propelling  tlie  blood.  Succeeding  philosophers 
beyond  doubt  will  penetrate  still  further  into  the  secret  of 
its  mechanism  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  when  chemistry 
and  mechanics  shall  make  a  few  farther  advances,  that  an 
artificial  brain  may  be  constructed  which  will  reason  on  all 
the  great  points  of  religion  and  politics,  with  far  more  just* 
ness  than  the  mass  of  me  community  do  at  the  present  day. 

Lbotvrb  II. 

It  has  been  the  great  fault  of  our  systems  of  mental  phi^ 
losophy  that  they  have  always-been  so  abstruse,  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  has  understood  them,  and  this,  notwithstand.- 
ing  all  the  ingenious  abridgments  and  illustrations  which  cer- 
tain late  writers  have  composed  to  bring  the  subject  dowa 
Vol.  V.  84 
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to  fXHnnnon  capacities.    Here  is  a  human  skull  which  you 
see  is  laid  out  into  small  rectangular  lots.     This,  gentlemen, 

E resents  yovt  at  one  view  with  a  map  of  the  whole  science  ; 
ere  you  hare  the  exact  extent  and  boundary  of  every  fa- 
culty, and  a  little  Miss  may  learn  mental  philosophy  about 
as  soon  as  the  map  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  little  bumps  are  caused  by  the  faculties  or  organs 
underneath,  and  are  considered  the  proper  representatives 
of  them.  You  may  have  been  puzzled  to  divine  how  the 
soft  convolutions  of  the  brain  should  have  so  pushed  out  the 
several  parts  of  the  skull,  when  the  hardest  knocks  from  the 
outside  scarce  make  any  impression.  This  is  not  done  by 
a  miracle.  The  truth  is,  the  skull  receives  its  general  shape 
from  which  it  never  deviates  very  perceptibly,  when  its 
parts  are  more  soft  and  pliable  than  the  brain  itself.  The 
skull  may  be  compared  to  the  crust  of  an  apple  pie  in  its 
soft  state ;  it  is  spread  over  the  faculties,  and  having  taken 
their  exact  shape  and  impression,  it  gradually  hardens  till  it 
forms  a  complete  cover  and  protection  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  helps  the  phrenologist  to  all  that  goes  on  within 
as  exactly  as  the  dial  plate  does  of  the  interior  movements 
of  a  clock. 

Man  possesses  an  indisputable  superiority  over  other  ani- 
mals ;  he  evidently  stands  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  organ- 
ized matter.  In  acquisitiveness,  destructiveness,  amative- 
ness  and  alimentiveness,  he  is  vastly  superior  to  any  creature 
that  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  if  he  be  surpassed  in  firm- 
ness by  the  mule,  in  gravity  and  veneration  by  the  owl,  in 
cautiousness  by  the  fox,  in  secretiveness  by  the  cat,  yet  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  possesses  more  of  these  quali- 
ties, and  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  single  individual  of 
them  all.  This  we  shall  demonstrate  from  a  comparison  of 
their  several  cerebral  convolutions. 

Observe,  young  gentlemen,  we  consider  all  men's  pas- 
sions and  propensities  as  equally  the  gifts  of  the  bountiful 
fiver  of  every  blessing,  we  regard  them  all  as  equally  good, 
destructiveness  and  combativeness*  are  equally  as  virtuous 
as  benevolence ;  and  conscientiousness  is  on  a  level  with 
acquisitiveness,  for  they  are  only  the  actions  of  certain  ma- 
terial organs.  Like  the  new  divinity,  phrenology  admits  of 
no  sinful  propensities.  The  old  divines  used  to  talk  of  envy 
and  hatred,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  and  a  long  list  of  hate- 
ful attributes ;  we  say  with  the  new-schoolmeti,  that  it  is  un- 
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philosophical  to  predicate  sinfulness  to  any  attributes  of 
the  mind ;  and  besides,  after  all  our  searches  into  the  brain, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  organs  of  such  feelings. 
It  makes  no  matter  whether  a  man's  integrity  have  its  source 
from  conscientiousness  or  cautiousness,  whether  his  chari- 
ties flow  from  benevolence  or  from  aprobativeness,  whether 
he  befriends  his  kind  from  a  desire  for  their  good,  or  a  de- 
sire for  their  praise.  You  are  to  know,  that  as  we  deny  to 
him  the  faculty  of  will,  he  must  act  just  as  these  propensities 
and  passions  propel  him ;  he  has  nothing  else  to  move  him ; 
and  having  no  will,  he  cannot  choose  which  to  follow,  or 
whether  to  follow  any. 

Mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  idolatry.  Where 
tliey  get  their  singular  notions  about  a  will  is  more  than  I 
know,  but  no  heathen  ever  paid  a  more  blind  worship  to  his 
wooden  god  than  civilized  nations  pay  to  this  chimera 
of  a  will.  Phrenologists  care  not  whether  a  man  be  actua- 
ted by  his  propensities  or  by  mere  mechanical  force  ;  there 
is  no  more  good  or  evil  in  one  than  in  the  other ;  and  as  for 
a  will  which  is  said  to  govern  the  propensities,  it  is  evident 
that  this  could  be  no  more  than  a  mere  physical  attribute 
of  the  mind,  and  its  acts  tio  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the 
propensities  themselves.  But,  young  gentlemen,  of  one  thing 
you  may  be  assured  ;  that  if  such  an  attribute  had  belonged 
to  man,  the  phrenologists  who  have  looked  over  his  head  so 
many  years  would  most  assuredly  have  discovered  it.  But 
all  legislation  forsooth  must  be  built  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  this  chimera,  and  civil  courts  must  inquire  in 
every  action,  whether  it  were  voluntary.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  grave  law-makers  first  to  have  sat  down  and 
inquired  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  in  man  as  a  will. 
The  best  anatomists  have  never  been  able  to  discover  one, 
and  how  should  these  novices  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
it  T  We  find  in  man  no  such  thing ;  he  takes  the  direction 
of  his  passions  and  propensities  as  necessarily  as  chaff  does 
the  course  of  the  wind. 

It  is  true,  that  in  our  public  discourses  to  promiscuous 
audiences,  we  are  obliged  to  accommodate  ourselfes  to  the 
vulgar  notions.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  name,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  introduce  the  thing.  For  this  reason,  as 
we  can  find  no  single  faculty  that  at  all  resembles  that  at- 
tribute, we  have  concluded  to  give  the  name  to  a  combina- 
tion of  them.    Some  call  the  intellect  the  willy  others  have 
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thought  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  that  appellation 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  propensities ;  but  one  thing  is 
pretty  certain,  if  every  faculty  yet  discovered  is  quite  ais- 
tinct  from  it,  as  is  the  fact,  no  combination  of  them  what- 
ever can  constitute  the  chimera.  The  truth  is,  man  is  in 
no  higher  sense  voluntary  in  his  actions  than  the  brutes  ; 
he  "has  no  more  will  than  a  weathercock. 

You  see  now  why  so  much  depends  on  a  proper  balan- 
•cing  of  the  passions  and  propensities  :  as  there  is  no  will 
to  control  them  as  the  spiritualists  dream,  their  relative  size 
•determines  the  character,  and  is  the  true  key  to  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  phrenologist.  **  The  relative  developements 
of  consciousness  and  acquisitiveness  in  Bishop's  head," 
says  an  eminent  phrenologist,  ^  are  such  that  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  lying,  perjury  and  cheating,  in  every  way  for 
gain,  and  his  small  combativeness  agrees  with  his  character 
for  a  sneaking  villain,  an  arrant  coward."  A  writer  in  the 
Edingburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  commenting  on  the 
above  and  other  ruffian  heads^  says,  *'  he  has  seen  several 
hundreds  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent,  and 
-states  the  general  prevalence  of  this  combination  among 
them  to  be  so  obvious  and  certain,  that  criminals  require  only 
to  be  looked  at,  after  acquiring  sufficient  skill  in  observa- 
tion, to  give  rise  to  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  unfavor- 
ably formed  brain,  being  a  constant  concomitant  of  natur- 
allv  vicious  dispositions.  The  vast  majority  of  criminals 
belong  to  this  class."  Here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  skull 
of  the  excellent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  here  is  another  of 
Johnson,  the  murderer.  We  are  accused  of  making  no  dif- 
ference between  virtue,  vice,  of  destroying  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions. I  will  now  measure  the  distance  from  destruc- 
tiveness  to  destructiveness  in  each,  and  demonstrate  the 
distinction  before  your  eyes.  Do  you  see  the  difference  ? 
a  good  three  quarters  or  an  inch,  gentlemen.  We  make 
a  real,  palpable  distinction,  and  not  a  mere  abstract  defi- 
nition, a  distinction  in  the  men  themselves,  and  not  in 
their  actions  merely.  The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  virtue  and 
vice  are  not  mere  metaphysical  subtleties,  but  substantial 
and  real  existences.  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  proportioned  or  disproportioned  cerebral  develope- 
ment 

It  is  indeed  become  too  fashionable  to  represent  phrenol- 
ogy as  confounding  all  moral  distinctions  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
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that  never  was  reproach  more  unfounded.  We  not  only 
allow  the  difierence  between  good  and  bad  actions,  but  we 
trace  them  to  a  difierence  in  the  men  themselves,  and  can 
point  it  out  so  that  every  child  can  see  it  Don't  we  trace 
all  virtue  and  vice  to  cerebral  organization  7  Don't  we  prove 
the  truth  of  our  science,  bv  deciding  the  character  ot  men 
by  the  shape  of  their  heaas  7  Don't  a  phrenolo^st  always 
hit  upon  character  much  better  than  a  modern  biographer  7 
Don't  we  show  the  difierence  in  the  verv  men  themselves  7 
Is  there  not  a  class  of  men  who  get  tneir  living  by  this  7 
Don't  we,  in  state  prisons,  tell  the  very  crimes  of  the  con- 
victs by  the  shape  of  their  skulls  7  Have  we  not  demonstra- 
ted, from  phrenology,  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  in  man's 
acts ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  tnat  their  course 
is  shaped  and  may  be  predicted  by  the  structure  of  the  brain  7 
The  New  Haven  divines  allow  a  difierence  between  virtue 
and  vice,  but  utterly  deny  any  difierence  between  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  vicious  ;  they  consider  it  as  shocking  and  blas- 
phemous to  believe  that  mental  actions  express  any  quality 
of  the  agent.  We  are  willing  to  make  this  difierence ;  we 
say  that  it  exists  in  the  brain  itself,  and  as  this  charge  against 
us  has  been  so  extensively  propagated,  I  deem  myself  ex- 
cusable in  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  to  its  refu- 
tation by  pointing  out  the  true  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  You  are  aware  that  we  admit  no  mental  action, 
unless  we  find  its  organ  in  the  brain.  The  only  reason  why 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  that  we 
find  the  organs  of  them  on  the  skull  itself ;  and  if  we  are 
able  to  produce  these,  I  suppose  we  may  be  exonerated  from 
all  the  charges  of  our  enemies. 

Murder,.^''^the  organ  which  c:ives  the  disposition  to  kill," 
or  as  it  is  now  more  fashionably  termed,  destructiveness, 
is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  with  which  the 
benevolent  Creator  has  endowed  the  human  mind.  **  We 
find  that  the  destruction  of  animals  by  animals,  has  always 
been  the  order  of  nature."  Four  successive  races  of  ani- 
mals ^have  already  disappeared  by  this  means,  from  the 
earth,  and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  developement  of  cau- 
tiousness in  men  ;  had  they  not  combined  to  direct  their  de- 
predations on  lower  animals  only,  they  would  probably  have 
«aten  themselves  out  of  the  world  some  centuries  ago.  *'  The 
organ  is  always  large  in  cool  deliberate  murderers,  such  as 
Agnes  Clark  and  Beilinghasn,  also  in  Gottfried,  who  murdered 
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both  her  parents,  her  children,  two  husbands  and  six  children." 
**  See  the  size  in  Hare,  who  assisted  Burke  to  murder  sixteen 

g arsons  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection.'' 
ut  the  organ  itself  is  as  important  as  that  of  benevolence. 
To  have  left  man  without  this  organization  *' would  have 
been  any  thing  but  an  indication  of  wisdom  and  beneficence." 
But  it  may  be  said,  do  these  cases  of  malefactors  prove  that 
God  has  given  men  an  organ  which  gives  them  a  disposition 
to  kill  each  other  ?  Would  not  this  prove  murder  to  be 
innocent,  or  according  to  the  will  of  God  7  You  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  of 
virtue  and  vice.  **  A  disposition  to  kill  is  not  sinful  any  more 
than  benevolence  or  any^  other  sentiment  in  the  mind 
of  man ;  they  are  all,  it  is  clear,  the  mere  effects  of  organi- 
zation. A  disposition  to  kill  does  not  necessarily  lera  to 
murder ;  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  some  other  propensity 
equally  the  result  of  organization  ;  but  as  we  have  nothing 
but  these  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  no  will  distinct 
from  them  to  control  the  strong  and  cultivate  the  weak,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  strongest  party  must  rule,  as  it  does 
in  every  well  ordered  community  ;  and  if  it  lead  to  virtuous 
actions,  we  consider  it  a  virtuous  organization ;  if  to  vice,  a 
vicious  one.  Virtue  and  vice  are  nothing  but  the  relative 
strength  of  the  several  organs.  Murder  may  be  held  in 
check  by  strong  cautiousness,  strong  philoprogenitiveness,  or 
by  benevolence  or  conscientiousness,  it  matters  not  which. 
Where  God  has  given  a  child  a  strong  propennty  to  kill,  the 
parent,  if  a  phrenologist,  miriit  inform  him  of  the  fact ;  not 
scare  him,  however,  but  simply  assure  him  that  it  is  a  law  of 
his  nature  and  put  him  in  a  course  calculated  to  strengthen 
his  other  propensities.  There  is  infinite  mischief  from  not 
knowing  a  child's  disposition  at  his  first  setting  out  in  life. 

A  murderous  disposition,  then,  is  far  from  being  hateful 
or  sinful.  It  would  be  the  height  of  blasphemy  to  assert 
this,  for  God  has  organized  man  for  murder  as  really  as  he 
has  the  ox  for  labor ;  his  design  can  be  read  in  the  structure 
of  both.  He  has  designed,  however,  that  this  principle 
should  be  placed  under  certain  restrictions ;  for  whicn  reason 
he  has  planted  certain  other  propensities  which  act  as  anta- 
gonist principles.  Columbus,  trom  a  bare  survey  of  the 
map  of  the  globe,  conjectured  that  there  must  be  some  wes- 
tern continent  to  balance  tlie  eastern.  Dr.  Grail  reasoned  in 
<nuch  the  same  manner  in  discovering  philoprogenitiveness. 
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the  great  antagonist  principle  to  murder.    He  had  been  sur* 
prised  at  the  fact,  that  a  helpless  being  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  two  persons  who  were  organized  for  murder,  and  had  a 
delight  in  it ;  that  this  little  creature  who  could  make  no  re- 
sistance, and  was  moreover  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
care,  vexation  and  expense,  should  almost  uniformly  escape ; 
that  with  every  opportunity  and  inducement,  and  even  a 
strong  propensity  to  kill  it,  the  parents  should  so  generally 
spare  it.     The  sagacious  philosopher  suspected  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  this.     He  set  himself  to  search 
for  the  cause,  and    in    1800   discovered  the  faculty   of 
philoprogenitiveness.     It  was  discovered  on  the  head  of  a 
noted   pick-pocket.      The   fellow    had  acquisitiveness  in 
only  an  ordinary  degree^  and  yet  pursued  his  calling  with 
such  astonishing  activity,  that  the  Dr.  was  suspicious  that 
there  was  more  than  one  propensity  at  work,  and  on  in- 
quiry, learned  that  the  fellow  was  supporting  a  helpless  fa- 
mily by  his  industry.     This  established  the  existence  of  the 
faculty,  and  all  succeeding  observations  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion.    We  have  already  remarked  that  where  the  organ 
of  murder  is  very  large,  crime  is  most  generally  the  result ; 
the  other  organs  in  fact  are  too  weak  for  it     In  philopro- 
genitiveness, on  the  contrary,  crime  is  almost  invariably  the 
result  of  the  deficiency  of  the  organ.    ^  In  twenty-nine  wo- 
men who   committed  child-murder,'*  says  a  distinguished 
phrenologist,  ^  twenty-five  had  the  organ  very  smalT,"  and 
we  may  add  .that  in  the  rest  of  these  women  the  other  organs 
were  more  than  a  match  for  philoprogenitiveness.    If  meoi 
then  have  an  organization  which  fits  them  for  murder,  they 
have  a  still  stronger  one  which  disposes  them  to  take- 
care  of  their  children,  and  this  excess  of  benevolent  organi-^ 
zation  we  call  virtue  ;  its  opposite  is  vice. 

Self-esteem  is  a  passion  to  which,  at  first  sieht,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  there  was  no  antagonist ;  but  yet  it  haa 
several  powerful  ones.  Though  the  feeling  be  evidently  the 
result  of  organization,  yet  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  it, 
and  anxious  above  all  things  to  conceal  it.  _  Its  antagonist  i» 
approbativeness,  or  a  love  of  the  praise  and  applause  of 
others,  a  thirst  for  fame  and  distinction.  Self-esteen> 
withers  instantly  under  the  influence  of  this  last  feeling.  Few 
men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  what  goes  on  in  their 
own  breasts.  I  believe  most  would  prefer  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  rather  than  be  compelled  to  give  an  exact  history  of 
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all  the  vain-glorious  thoughts  and  foolish  schemes  of  self- 
exaltation  which  have  passed  through  their  minds  in  ihe 
course  of  three  weeks.  Self-esteem  disposes  a  man  to  exalt 
himself;  it  is  the  organ  of  pride,  vain-glory  and  haughtiness. 
"  Two  men,''  says  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  *'  with  large 
self-esteem  and  equal  pretensions  will  be  natural  enemies/' 
This  organ  is  the  source  of  private  animosities  and  national 
wars,  the  parent  of  endless  crimes.  It  has  been  known  to- 
keep  most  of  Europe  in  a  bloody  war  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen« 
tury.  We  share  the  organ  with  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
larfi^e  in  horses  and  authors,  in  turkeys  and  dandies,  in  belles 
and  peacocks.  It  is  exceeding  well  developed  in  the  heads 
of  the  English,  and  still  better  in  our  countrymen.  It  has 
one  antagonist  as  I  said,  in  approbativeness,  a  second  in  con- 
scientiousness, and  still  a  third  and  stronger  in  cautiousness.- 

Of  all  the  great  antagonist  organs  of  the  brain,  cautious- 
ness is  the  most  important.  Conscientiousness  is  rarely  well 
developed ;  but  this  is  rather  prominent  in  almost  every  head 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  truth  is,  cautiousness  and  secretiveness  prevent  ten 
crimes  where  conscience  does  one :  and  where  tney  cannot 
prevent  crime,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  prevent  detection,  or 
at  least  to  obviate  the  consequences.  These  two  are  also 
the  great  springs  of  success  in  most  human  enterprises. 
**  Cautiousness,"  says  a  phrenologist,  ^  leads  us  to  provide  the 
direct  means  of  defence.  Secretiveness  excites  to  arts  of 
strcUagem^  concealment  and  deception.'*  These  qualities  are 
found  in  a  high  degree  in  dogs,*cats,  foxes  and  politicians. 

Sometimes  two  passions  get  so  equally  matched  as  to  re- 
main for  some  time  in  equilibrio.  Spurzheim  tells  a  pleasant 
anecdote  of  an  old  lady  in  whom  acquisitiveness  and  con- 
scientiousness existed  in  such  exact  proportions  that  she 
regularly  stole  a  neighbor's  goose  one  night,  and  carried 
it  back  the  next;  and  this  the  conscientious  old  creature 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time. 

Young  gentlemen,  I  most  thoroughly  abhor  that  theory 
of  Phrenology  which  will  not  admit  that  the  passions  are 
the  general  result  of  organization  as  much  as  motion  is  the 
result  of  machinery  with  a  force  applied.  On  any  other 
principle  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  call  murder  or  self-esteem 
organs.  To  say  that  the  brain  is  only  an  organization  for 
manifesting  thought  and  feeling  to  others,  is  to  allow  that 
thoij^ht  and  feeling  exist  without  it>  and  previous  to  its 
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action,  if  it  be  said  that  it  manifests  thenoi  to  us,  I  ask  if  we 
are  distinct  from  ourselves?  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  need  a  third  person  to  mani* 
fest  them  to  us  ? 

Dispositions  to  murder,  to  conceal  and  deceive,  to  hoard, 
to  pride,  haughtiness  and  self-exaltation,  a  thirst  for  praise, 
for  fame  and  honors,  are  all  innocent,  for  they  result  di- 
rectly from  organization,  and  may  be  counteracted  by  each 
other.  But  where  these  oigans  are  so  proportioned  to  each 
other,  as  to  lead  to  vicious  results  in  the  conduct,  we  calh 
the  man  vicious ;  where  they  lead  the  person  to  a  course  of 
conduct  which  makes  him  a  good  citizen,  we  call  the  organi- 
zation virtuous.  A  phrenologist  can  distinguish  virtue  nrom 
vice  in  a  moment ;  he  will  come  nearer  to  a  person's  true 
character  than  his  neighbors ;  for  a  man  may  conceal  himself; 
circumstances  may  prevent  the  true  developement  of  his 
character ;  but  the  head  gives  the  character  of  the  organs 
themselves.  I  recollect  that  the  moment  I  cast  my  eye  on 
the  head  of  the  great  Dr.  Heavystern,  I  told  him  instantly 
he  was  an  everlasting  thief.  His  friends  exclaimed  at  my 
presumption,  for  the  Doctor  really  bore  a  very  irreproach- 
able character ;  but  those  who  have  examined  his  learned 
works  have  assured  me,  that  I  was  not  far  from  the  truth  on 
either  side. 

Lecture  III. 

The  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  phrenology  to  practice.  T  shall  examine 
the  skulls  of  several  distinguished  individuals,  then  the  head 
of  a  lady,  afterwards  that  of  a  clergyman. 

Here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  cast  of  the  head  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  taken  from  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  him  by  St 
Luke,  who  you  know  was  a  painter. 

Champoilion  taught  us  to  decipher  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt,  and  has  thus  let  us  into  its  history  and  anti- 
quities. But  Dr.  Gall  has  taught  us  to  read  a  language  which 
exists  every  where ;  he  has  taught  us  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  human  skull,  which,  however  ancient,  are  never 
obliterated,  and  contain  an  exact  history  of  the  individual, 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical.  The  moral  qualities  of 
Iscariot  appear  about  as  plain  to  a  practised  eye  in  the 
above  cast  as  they  do  to  an  ordinary  reader  in  the  Evan- 
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gclists.  Do  you  see  that  large  bunch,  gentlemen,  just  above 
the  ear  ?  That  is  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness.  Now  look 
a  little  back  ;  the  organ  of  adhesiveness  is  scarcely  visible. 
A  phrenologist  could  have  told  at  once  how  he  would  a  t 
when  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  master.  The  author  of 
our  holy  religion  knew  him  it  appears  but  too  well.  The  ad- 
hesiveness of  one  or  two  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  as 
well  as  several  other  of  their  organs,  too  much  resemble 
that  of  Iscariot.  "  Conscientiousness,  when  too  large,"  says 
a  very  able  phrenologist,  "produces  excessive  remorse 
and  self-condemnation."  You  perceive  that  this  organ  has 
a  prodigious  developement  here,  and  it  no  doubt  hastened 
on  his  unhappy  end.  He  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  went  away  and  hanged  himself.  Now-a-days  those 
who  have  betrayed  any  great  interest  or  party,  manage  to 
adhere  to  their  money  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  principles. 

But  here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  skull  of  a  man  without 
any  conscience  at  all.  It  belonged  to  the  great  land  and 
lot  speculator,  G.  R.  There  is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
•  organ.  In  my  j^ife  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  some 
hundreds  of  this  class,  and  could  never  succeed  in  detecting 
it  in  any ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  found  a  remarkable 
depression  where  the  faculty  should  be  located. 

A  pleasant  fellow  of  this  class,  who  had  a  deep  concavity 
here,  told  me  I  must  be  mistaken  about  his  conscience,  that 
he  knew  that  he  had  one  when  he  first  set  out  in  business, 
because  it  used  to  gall  him  prodigiously ;  he  thought  that 
in  the  hurry  of  some  of  his  bargains,  his  conscience  might 
have  got  turned  bottom  upwards,  which  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  cavity  without  supposing  the  absence  of 
the  organ  ;  he  says,  that  in  future  he  shall  call  bis  a  concave 
conscience. 

The  moral  sentiments  are  placed  in  a  very  exposed  sit- 
uation on  the  head,  and  nature  takes  care  graduallv  to  un- 
cover them  when  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  ripe. 
But  since  phrenology  has  come  into  vogue,  many  very 
worthy  men  are  much  afraid  of  this  exposure.  The  price  of 
wigs,  I  am  told  has  very  sensibly  risen  within  the  last  six 
years.  I  think  I  have  detected  a  concave  conscience  on  a 
gentleman,  who  wore  his  own  hair,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
thirty  feet. 

This,  gentlemen,  was  the  head  of  the  author  of  a  new 
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sect  in  Theology.  I  have  seen  the  casts  of  quite  a  number 
of  these  men,  and  they  all  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other.  I  wish  you  to  look  at  it  carefully.  It  would 
puzzle  any  thing  less  than  a  phrenologist.  You  see  the 
intellect  is  remarkably  small,  not  one  of  the  faculties  well 
developed.  We  must  look  for  the  secret  of  his  success  else- 
where. Do  you  see  that  bunch  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  projects  out  like  a  young  horn  ?  That  is  the  organ 
of  self-esteem.  Don't  you  remark  how  it  has  encroached 
on  the  neighboring  organs  ?  absolutely  absorbed  veneration 
and  benevolence,  and  fairly  obliterated  conscience  ?  This, 
together  with  immense  secretiveness,  was  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  his  influence  and  success. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  task  for  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
philosophy,  to  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  professions  of  men.  I  could,  if  disposed, 
make  a  great  many  very  interesting  disclosures  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  clergy,  of  late,  I  speak  particularly  of  the  younger 
part  of  them,  I  begin  to  find  conscientiousness  very  small,  and 
secretiveness  prodigiously  large.  In  fact  I  have  never  found 
so  good  a  secretiveness  in  any  thief  or  pickpocket  as  is 
very  often  seen  on  the  heads  of  very  eloquent  young  men. 
In  truth,  among  the  elder  orthodox  divines,  I  begin  to  find 
cautiousness  much  better  developed  than  conscientiousness. 

In  looking  over  the  heads  of  our  great  modern  philan- 
thropists, I  nave  promised  myself  a  perpetual  feast.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  seek  them  as  promising  the  most  choice 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the  higher  moral  sentiments. 
But  alas,  how  have  I  been  disappointed  I  In  the  abolitionists, 
for  instance,  I  expected  an  immense  benevolence  and  consci- 
entiousness ;  but  in  all  that  I  have  examined,  I  could  never 
detect  even  the  existence  of  these  organs.  I  have  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  them  but  large  destructivcness 
and  excessive  combativeness.  I  would  not  however  assert 
that  the  other  two  organs  do  not  exist,  but  only  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  them.  Destructivcness  and 
combativeness,  you  know,  are  very  formidable  qualities 
where  they  are  well  developed;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  won- 
derful provision  of  Providence  that  organs  from  which  the 
community  have  so  much  to  fear,  should  be  kept  so  busily  at 
work  in  behalf  of  the  poor  slave :  that  principles  which 
might  find  their  employment  in  demolishing  prisons  and 
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warehouses,  in  pulling  down  banks  or  interrupting  legislation, 
should  find  sufficient  occupation  in  worrying  a  poor  editor, 
removing  a  helpless  clergyman,  or  breaking  up  a  feeble  con- 
gregation. 

Madam,  by  your  leave,  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  your  head.  You  will  excuse  me  from  communi- 
cating the  result  to  you  at  present  Many  of  my  remarks  would 
be  unfit  for  an  audience  composed  like  this  of  males  and 
females.  I  shall  therefore  pen  them  on  paper,  together  with 
the  exact  measures  of  your  organs,  and  hand  them  to  you 

for  your  private  inspection #  *  *  *    j  believe,  madam, 

that  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  true  dimensions  of  most 
of  your  faculties.  They  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  well 
defined  and  prominent ;  your  head  is  studded  over  like  the 
coat  of  a  pine-apple.  If  you  would  only  strip  off  all  your 
jewels  and  hair,  and  make  your  head  as  bare  as  a  pumpkin, 
you  would  ravish  the  very  soul  of  a  phrenologist  Allow 
me  now  to  take  the  dimensions  of  your  amativeness,  and  I 
have  done.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  delightful  part  of 
mental  philosophy.  I  never  feel  in  brisker  spirits  than  when 
exploring  the  faculties  of  a  beautiful  lady,  searching  them 
out'among  the  rich  glossy  ringlets  of  her  hair.  Phrenology 
is  truly  a  sublime  science.  What  more  elevating  employ- 
ment can  one  find,  than  guaging  a  lady's  intellect,  takbg  the 
elevation  of  her  sentihients,  and  measuring  the  force  oi  her 
propensities.  Phrenology  is  altogether  a  more  elvating 
science  than  animal  magnetism,  and  if  Col.  Stone  soared  so 
high  from  taking  holdl)arely  of  the  hand  of  a  handsome 
young  lady,  what  might  a  youns;  phrenologist  be  supposed 
to  do  who  grasps  her  whole  intellect  ? 

Reverend  sir,  we  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  you. 
Great  numbers  of  your  profession  are  constantly  coming  to 
us.  We  are  greatly  beholden  to  you  for  your  countenance 
and  influence.  You  are  doing  for  us  perhaps  more  than  you 
are  aware.  They  are  apt  to  come  to  us  skeptics,  but  we  gen- 
erally send  them  away  warm  phrenologists.  Tell  me  now 
frankly,  if  I  succeed  in  telling  your  true  character  to  the  most 
minute  particular  by  phrenology,  and  convince  you  of  its 
truth,  are  you  willing  to  avow  your  convictions  before  this 
audience? 

M.  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  first  convince  me. 

P.  I  will  now  then  proceed  to  measure  the  volume  of 
your  brain.    An  immense  mass  it  is  too,  near  as  bjg  as  a 
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horse's  I  What  a  breadth  of  base  I  I  will  venture  one  ob- 
servation before  I  go  any  further ;  you  are  a  man  of  vast 
intellect  and  unshaken  firmness  of  character. 

M.  Tell  me  now  at  the  outset,  have  you  not  had  some 
intimation  with  regard  to  me,  from  some  quarter  ? 

P.    Rev.  sir,  I  am  doing  it  all  by  phrenology ;  let  me 

f>roceed.  Gentlemen,  do  you  see  this  veneration  f  It  abso- 
utely  disfigures  your  head.  You  must  be  a  man  of  the 
most  signal  piety  and  gravity.  The  very  dickens  !  what  a 
charming  little  acquisitiveness ;  it  is  not  bigger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  and  here  is  benevolence  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
Sir,  you  must  be  generous,  compassionate  and  charitable  to 
a  fault ;  you  must — 

M.  I  believe  I  am  like  Saul,  who  consulted  the  witch  of 
Endor. 

P.  Don't  interrupt  me.  Here  is  self-esteem  scarcely 
visible.  Rev.  sir,  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  flatter  you, 
you  would  fly  at  him  like  a  tiger.  I  mean  you  would  be  as 
angry  as  a  wasp  ;  in  short,  you  would  never  forgive  him. 

M.     There  you  have  me  again. 

P.  My  heart,  what  a  conscientiousness  !  It  is  as  big 
as  a  turnip.  Sir,  you  would  strain  at  a  very  gnat.  You 
have  firmness  like  a  rock ;  cautiousness  is  absolutely  con- 
cave ;  you  have  courage  and  fortitude  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  you  can  ever  encounter. 

M.  This  is  either  phrenology  or  witchcraft.  Nobody 
could  have  told  you  these  things,  not  even  my  wife.  You 
know  me  sir,  I  verily  believe,  better  than  I  know  myself. 

P.    Here  is  ideality  strong ;  you  write  elegantly. 

M.    You  hit  me  every  blow. 

P.  Large  imitativeness.  You  use  a  great  deal  of  ges- 
ture. This  organ  inclines  men  to  gesticulation.  It  is  pro- 
minent in  the  Irench,  very  large  in  monkeys,  parrots  and 
young  orators.  Your  intellect  I  said  was  vast.  What  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  thought  lie  concealed  here  under  my 
hand  I  Here  lie  the  sentiments.  A  very  iEtna  of  eloquence 
is  under  my  fingers.  Now,  Rev.  sir,  I  am  coming  to  a  cri- 
sis ;  will  you  answer  my  questions  as  I  propose  them  ? 

M.     Indeed  I  will. 

P.  Did  you  never  long  for  a  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness? 

M.    A  thousand  times.  • 
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P.  Did  you  never  wish  to  outshine  all  your  brethren  far 
and  near  in  doing  good  ? 

M.    You  know  my  very  heart 

P.  Did  you  never  think  yourself  exactly  fitted  to  fill 
some  very  high  post  in  the  church  ?  and  would  you  not  be 
willing  to  fill  such  a  place  ? 

M.    You  know  every  inch  of  me. 

P.  Did  you  never,  before  you  were  twenty  years  old 
long  for  the  friendship  of  some  virtuous  young  lady  ? 

M .  Stay  your  hand ;  it  is  more  than  enough.  My 
skepticism  is  all  gone ;  you  have  demonstrated  your  science 
better  than  Euclid.  You  have  learned  more  about  me  in 
five  minutes  than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  thirty  years. 
If  phrenology  can  make  such  discoveries  as  these,  you  may 
set  down  my  name  as  a  convert.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  true 
as  the  gospel. 
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